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Steamer  Russia,  April  20,  1871. — And  so  the  dream  of 
my  life  is  to  be  realized  I  I  can  scarcely  believe  it.  I  have  been 
on  deck,  looking  with  wonder  and  admiration  on  the  broad 
Atlantic,  and  pondering  the  word  "Abroad* ' !  How  much  more 
significant  than  the  phrase  "Going  to  Europe"  I  Yes,  abroad 
is  the  word,  on  deck  and  below,  where,  were  it  not  for  hands 
abroad  it  would  be  difficult  to  preserve  one's  equilibrium. 

I  have  just  made  preparations  for  writing :  put  my  ink-stand 
into  a  tumbler,  tied  the  tumbler  fast  to  the  handle  of  my  valise, 
and  wedged  the  valise  in  on  the  top  of  my  trunk,  which,  fortu- 
nately, fits  in  between  the  wash-stand  and  the  sofa ;  my  elbow 
hooked  over  the  board  by  which  the  sofa  is  transformed  into  a 
bed  at  night,  and  seated  in  one  of  the  small  chairs  you  gave  us, 
I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  write  a  letter  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

There  are  many  intelligent  and  pleasant  people  on  board,  who 
help  to  while  away  the  time  agreeably.  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day the  steamer  moved  along  with  much  state  and  dignity,  though 
it  was  quite  cold ;  but  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  it  rained, 
and  we  encountered  cross-seas.  Then  the  steamer  began  to  rock, 
and  has  been  rocking  ever  since.     Wonder  whether  I  was  ever 

rocked  so  much  when  I  was  a  baby  ?    Old  Billy  R might 

have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of  having  a  cradle  made  if  he  had 
only  gone  to  sea.  But  all  the  rocking  and  pitching  has  been 
unable  to  make  me  sick.  Many,  however,  have  been  seasick 
from  the  first  day  out.  I  hear  a  call  now  for  one  to  make  the 
attempt  to  rouse  himself.  "Get  up,  will  you?  I  have  been 
making  a  bet  for  you  to  run  three  times  around  the  deck  with  a 
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fellow  who  is  just  crawling  out  now  for  the  first."  No  response. 
I  am  thankful  I  am  not  seasick.  I  get  up  at  seven,  breakfast  at 
half-past  eight,  lunch  at  twelve,  and  take  tea  at  seven.  I  omit 
supper,  preferring  to  sleep.  My  appetite  is  good,  but  I  indulge 
freely  only  in  fruits.  I  never  tasted  better  bananas,  oranges, 
and  apples  than  we  have  here;  indeed,  everything  is  good,  the 
very  best  of  its  kind. 

The  first  few  days  out  I  saw  only  one  ship ;  but  yesterday  we 
passed  two  steamers  and  four  sailing  vessels.  We  expect  to  reach 
Queenstown  to-morrow  where  we  shall  mail  our  letters,  and  hope 
to  get  into  Liverpool  by  noon  on  Saturday.  I  think  I  shall  be  able 
to  write  a  little  better  when  I  get  on  terra  firma.  Let  me  try  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  my  present  position.  One  foot  is  firmly 
braced  against  the  trunk,  my  right  elbow  is  clasping  the  board 
that  makes  a  bed  of  the  sofa,  or  the  pen  would  go  scribbling 
over  the  paper  like  planchette.  Now  I  go  down  to  the  right,  now 
raised  up  perpendicularly,  now  balancing  for  a  moment  with  an 
inclination  to  tip  backwards,  then  jiggle,  jiggle,  jiggle  (the 
screw  is  probably  out  of  the  water),  over  to  the  left,  then  a  long, 
low  lurch  as  you  feel  the  swell  coming,  and  away  the  steamer 
glides  down  into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  receiving  an  impetus 
that  shoots  her  up  on  the  top  of  the  waves  beyond.  It  is  very 
exhilarating,  I  assure  you.  Do  you  remember  when  we  used  to 
slide  down-hill  on  our  little  sleds,  and  found  some  inequalities 
at  the  foot,  oi^er  all  of  which  we  rode  gayly  ?  Well,  the  ship 
often  puts  me  in  mind  of  those  times ;  and  it  is  as  much  as  I  can 
do,  old  as  I  am,  to  keep  from  shouting,  as  I  used  to  do  when  a 
child,  riding  swiftly  down-hill.  Aha!  there  comes  a  grand 
swell,  and  a  glorious  swash  over  the  window,  making  it  ever  and 
ever  so  clean  for  the  sun  to  shine  through  and  help  me  see  to 
write. 

The  other  night  the  valise,  which  is  on  rollers,  had  the 
audacity,  just  after  I  had  gone  to  sleep,  to  start  out  from  under 
my  berth,  and  cut  the  "  pigeon  wing* '  in  oceanic  style.  One  lady 
said  her  trunk  actually  slid  out  of  her  state-room  into  that  of  her 
opposite  neighbor.  This  morning,  at  breakfast,  I  tried  my  inge- 
nuity at  bracing  the  dishes  so  that  they  would  not  slip  about  on 
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the  table.  I  ordered  some  oatmeal  porridge,  poured  in  a  very 
little  milk,  and  held  the  milk  pitcher  with  one  hand,  so  that  it 
might  not  spill,  and  began  to  eat.  All  at  once  a  glass  dish  filled 
with  fine  sugar — I  never  eat  sugar  with  porridge-rbegan  to 
ckassi  with  the  butter-plate,  and  fetching  up  with  a  rude  dos-d- 
doSf  emptied  half  the  sugar  into  my  porridge.  There  is  nothing 
inanimate  on  board — but  those  who  are  seasick. 

I  shall  hardly  know  how  to  behave  when  I  get  on  shore,  and 
find  myself  standing  where  I  wish  to,  and  things  staying  where 
I  place  them.  The  hood  has  been  a  comfort  to  me.  Some  of 
the  ladies  say  that  the  hard  pillows  and  the  rolling  of  the  ship 
have  made  their  ears  very  sore;  but  my  hood,  besides  being 
warm  and  comfortable  and  saving  ray  ears,  did  me  good  service 
yesterday  morning.  I  had  put  on  my  shoes,  and  arose  to  go  on 
with  my  toilet,  when  the  ship  rolled  over  on  one  side,  causing 
me  to  slide  backwards  to  the  sofa,  on  which  I  partly  sat  down, 
and  hit  my  head  on  the  window-frame;  but  the  thick,  close 
border  of  the  hood  saved  me  from  a  severe  bruise. 

It  has  been  quite  cold  ever  since  I  left  New  York,  and  I  have 
worn  my  thickest  clothing.  There  has  been  a  great  call  every 
night  for  bottles  of  hot  water,  and  I  have  been  much  aroused  to 
see  how  the  stewardess  manages  to  keep  things  warm.  Convers- 
ing with  a  lady  who  sat  bolstered  up  with  pillows  in  one  corner 
of  the  cabin,  the  stewardess  came  along  and  said,  "I'll  only  dis- 
turb you  a  minute,''  and  raising  up  the  pillows,  she  pulled  out  a 
tea-pot  and  placed  it  on  the  table ;  then  turning  to  me,  "  Please, 
ma'am,  will  ye  move  a  little?"  I  did  so,  and  found  some  milk- 
toast  had  been  put  under  the  cushions  near  me  to  keep  warm. 

Adei-phi  Hotel,  Liverpool,  April  23. — The  letter-bag  of 
the  Russia  was  made  up  Thursday  night  for  Queenstown,  the 
port  of  Cork.  Early  Friday  morning  I  was  on  deck,  on  the 
look-out  for  land.  Far  in  the  distance,  like  a  shadow,  it  was 
seen,  and  soon,  on  a  liigh  rock,  I  saw  the  first  light-house.  I  think 
it  was  called  Fastness.  The  sea-gulls  came  out  to  meet  us,  and 
with  noises  something  like  geese  welcomed  us.  We  passed  light- 
house after  light-house,  and  all  sorts  of  ships,  brigs,  steamers. 
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schooners,  and  fishing-smacks,  and  then  the  land,  the  green 
fields  of  Ireland,  met  our  gaze.  Every  now  and  then  it  rained; 
still,  with  our  umbrellas,  we  stayed  on  deck  to  see  Queenstown. 
We  passed  steam-tugs  towing  out  steamers  to  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  bringing  others  in.  About  noon  we  stopped  in  the 
offing,  and  a  tug  came  along-side  to  take  off  the  mail  for  Amer- 
ica, and  the  passengers  who  wished  to  land  at  Queenstown. 
About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  were  steaming  on  for 
Liverpool.  The  extra  guards  were  taken  off  the  tables,  because 
the  sea  was  smooth,  and  they  were  no  longer  necessary.  The 
water  was  green  in  the  Channel, — quite  a  contrast  to  the  deep 
blue  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  Saturday  morning  when  we  stopped  off 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  and  had  to  lie  there  an  hour 
before  the  water  was  high  enough  to  proceed.  We  soon  came 
in  sight  of  Liverpool,  and  were  surrounded  by  shipping  of  every 
description.  The  Russia  does  not  go  at  once  to  the  docks.  Two 
steam-tugs  came  out  for  her  passengers  and  luggage.  We  had 
no  trouble  with  the  custom-house  officers.  The  docks  of  Liv- 
erpool are  remarkably  fine,  and  have  not  been  too  highly  praised. 

A  hansom  was  taken  by  one  of  our  party,  who  hastened  to 
the  Adelphi  to  secure  rooms  for  us,  as  many  of  the  passengers 
were  intending  to  stop  there,  and  we  feared  we  might  not  be 
accommodated.  We  followed  shortly  after  with  our  luggage, 
and  were  shown  into  a  neat  private  parlor  on  the  first  floor,  with 
a  bright  fire  of  cannel  coal  burning  in  the  grate,  and  the  sun 
actually  shining  in  at  the  windows.  When  I  say  first  floor,  I 
mean  the  first  floor  above  the  offices,  reading-rooms,  etc.  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  a  home-feeling  came  over  me  at  the  sight 
of  the  fire  and  the  sun.  With  heavy  winter  clothing  from  the 
time  I  left  New  York, — sacks,  shawls,  hood,  and  rug  from  the 
time  I  arose  in  the  morning  until  I  went  to  bed  at  night, — the 
feeling  of  delight  in  throwing  off"  all  these  extras  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  have  again  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  entrance  of 
the  waiter,  dressed  like  a  young  dominie  of  our  country,  rather 
surprised  me.  The  dinner  was  excellently  cooked,  and  the  sea- 
appetites  made  it  delicious.     At  dinner  it  was  decided  to  go  to 
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an  "organ  recital,"  performed  by  the  organist  of  the  corpora- 
tion, for  the  benefit  of  the  common  people,  and  to  cultivate 
their  taste  for  music.  The  organ  is  as  big  as  the  Boston  organ. 
The  performance  began  at  eight  and  ended  at  nine :  admission, 
threepence.  But  the  music  was  fine.  The  imitation  of  the  human 
voice  in  a  romanza  for  the  organ  was  exquisite. 

We  took  tea  on  our  return  to  the  hotel, — muiiins  and  crum- 
pets,— ^then  fires  lighted  in  our  bedrooms,  with  plenty  of  hot 
water  and  clean  clothes, — no  wonder  we  slept  until  eight  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  We  breakfasted  at  nine.  You  would  like 
the  beefsteaks  and  mutton-chops  here.  At  eleven  we  went  to 
St.  Mary's  Chapel  for  the  Blind.  The  service  varies  but  little 
from  ours.  The  choir  was  composed  altogether  of  the  blind. 
The  whole  service  was  chanted,  and  I  believe  all  the  congregation 
sang.  It  is  now  near  three,  and  we  dine  at  five,  so  I  shall  have 
time  to  write  one  or  two  more  letters,  though  they  must  of 
necessity  be  dull,  for  I  still  feel  the  motion  of  the  ship.  Ah ! 
here  come  some  friends  from  the  Russia  to  make  a  call,  and  thus 
my  writing  for  the  day  is  ended. 

United  Hotel,  London,  April  26. — We  left  Liverpool  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  reached  London  at  half-past  three 
in  the  afternoon.  We  were  no  sooner  seated  in  the  coaches,  as 
first-class  cars  are  called  here,  when  a  guard  came  up  and  told 
us  that  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Derby  were  in  the  next  coach 
to  us,  for  which  information  he  doubtless  expected  a  fee.  The 
cars  were  exceedingly  comfortable,  and  there  was  very  little  dust, 
probably  because  the  grass  grows  so  close  to  the  rails,  and 
because  there  is  so  much  rain.  Many  of  the  beautiful  green 
fields  we  passed  were  filled  with  sheep,  and  I  do  not  wonder 
they  fatten  in  such  rich  pastures ;  but  as  to  the  cattle,  I  did  not 
see  one  finer  looking  than  mine  at  home.  The  economy  in 
cultivating  all  the  land  is  astonishing,  and  the  ditches  draining 
the  fields  seemed  not  more  than  a  foot  wide.  I  saw  some  hand- 
some country-seats,  pretty  cottages,  and  very,  very  many  manu- 
^cturing  towns  enveloped  in  smoke.  On  arriving  in  London, 
we  drove  to  the  United  Hotel,  opposite  the  Theatre  Royal, 
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Haymarket,  and  were  obliged  to  take  such  rooms  as  they  could 
give  us,  London  being  filled  with  strangers,  and  the  Queen  ex- 
pected next  week.  Feeling  much  dissatisfied  with  our  quarters, 
we  went  out  in  every  direction  to  see  if  we  could  better  ourselves, 
even  looking  at  lodgings  recommended  by  some  friends.  No- 
thing was  found  to  suit;  but  being  told  that  we  could  have 
better  rooms  the  next  day  in  the  hotel,  we  concluded  to 
stay. 

Yesterday  we  went  to  Westminster  Abbey.  What  an  old,  old 
place  it  is  I  So  much  of  England's  history  may  be  learned 
within  its  walls, — so  many  kings,  queens,  statesmen,  warriors, 
naval  officers,  scientific  and  literary  men  have  been  buried  here, 
and  have  statues,  monuments,  or  tablets  erected  to  their  memory ! 
Seeing  it  once  is  not  sufficient  to  give  a  description  of  it.  On 
returning  to  our  hotel,  we  found  our  new  quarters  in  readiness 
for  us.  A  cheerful  parlor  fronting  the  theatre,  a  bright  fire  in 
the  grate,  and  the  bedrooms  opening  into  the  parlor,  and  also 

into  the  hall.  Commander ,  of  a  United  States  steam-frigate, 

and  his  son,  were  in  the  parlor.  Our  country  had  sent  him  out 
with  relief  for  France ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  was  found  that  the 
French  had  enough  to  eat,  he  came  on  to  London  to  sell  the 
stores,  and  send  the  money  to  France  to  buy  horses  and  cattle 
and  seed  for  planting.  They  stayed  and  dined  with  us,  and  in 
the  evening  other  friends  called. 

Thursday  morning  we  went  out  with  the  intention  of  visiting 
the  National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square,  but  finding  that 
students  only  were  admitted  on  Thursdays,  we  took  hansoms 
and  drove  to  the  Tower.  It  would  take  a  dozen  sheets  of  paper 
to  describe  it.  I  shall  not  therefore  attempt  it.  I  should  think 
it  contained  all  the  arms  England  had  ever  captured  in  war. 
Banisters  and  railings  around  the  tops  of  the  stairs  being  made 
of  swords,  their  points  fitted  into  a  rail,  their  gilt  handles  and 
bright  blades  looking  strangely,  applied  to  this  purpose,  while 
below  them,  in  a  narrower  frame,  are  pistols,  their  muzzles  lean- 
ing against  each  other.  Guns,  swords,  pistols,  and  daggers  were 
artistically  arranged  to  represent  sun-flowers,  passion-flowers,  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  wedding-cake,  etc.     The  warder,  who  showed 
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lis  through,  went  so  fast  as  he  explained  things  to  us  that  it 
seemed  as  if  I  had  only  been  looking  at  a  panorama* 

In  riding  up  to  the  Tower,  I  was  interested  in  looking  at  the 
loads  of  vegetables  going  to  market.  At  a  little  distance  they 
looked  like  bouquets,  or  terraces  of  flowers.  Radishes  about  as 
big  as  plums,  onions  of  the  same  size,  and  cauliflowers  as  large  as 
dahlias.  We  also  saw  some  carriages  going  to  a  funeral.  The 
driver  and  footman  of  each  carriage  had  crape  enough  around 
their  hats  and  hanging  down  their  shoulders,  if  sewed  together, 
to  make  a  long  shawl  for  a  tall  lady.  No  sham  about  these  Eng* 
lish  :  when  they  wear  crape,  you  can  see  they  wear  crape.  We 
also  saw  the  Horse  Guards  coming  through  St.  James's  Park,—' 
one  troop  passing  out,  and  another  coming  in  to  take  their  place. 
Their  steel  corslets,  helmets,  and  swords  flashing  in  the  sun ; 
their  white  buckskin  pants  and  long  black  boots  reaching  above 
the  knee ;  all  the  men  tall,  and  mounted  on  black  horses, — it 
was  a  sight  worth  seeing. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  we  went  to  the  Zoological  Gardens 
yesterday.  I  wish  you  could  see  the  large  beds  of  tulips,  all  in 
full  bloom.  We  saw  all  the  animals  of  different  parts  of  the 
world, — ^fishes,  beasts,  and  flying  fowl,  and  children  riding  on 
camels  and  elephants.  The  restaurant  looked  more  American 
than  anything  I  have  yet  seen  in  London.  Perhaps  because  it 
was  lately  built,  and  because  the  garden  occupies  the  upper  part 
of  Regent's  Park, — a  park  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-two  acres, 
and  therefore  not  covered  with  soot  and  smoke  so  completely  as 
the  older  parts  of  London.  Actually,  I  am  afraid  to  take  hold 
of  anything,  to  raise  the  windows  or  touch  the  railing  outside, 
for  my  gloves  soon  look  as  though  I  had  been  shoveling  char- 
coal. The  magnificent  statues  of  kings,  queens,  and  magnates 
in  the  public  squares  look  to  me  like  negro  efiigies.  Really  they 
ought  to  have  bequeathed  enough  money  to  pay  for  washing  the 
smoke  off  their  faces  at  least  once  a  month. 

London,  April  30, — On  Friday  we  took  a  carriage  and  rode 
to  Hyde  Park,  our  young  gentlemen  accompanying  on  horse- 
back.     I  do  not    think  this  park  as   handsome  as  Central 
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Park,  in  New  York.  There  were  a  great  many  carriages,  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen  on  horseback,  and  servants  mounted  and 
riding  behind  them.  When  it  sprinkled  none  seemed  to  mind, 
and  when  it  rained  they  trotted  under  the  trees,  and. as  soon  as 
it  held  up  a  little,  rode  on  again.  I  noticed  some  grooms  with 
ladies'  waterproofs  strapped  in  their  belts,  I  suppose  for  use 
when  a  deluge  of  rain  came.  The  rain  coming  too  heavily  for 
us,  the  carriage  was  closed,  and  we  drove  on  to  Kensington 
Museum,  in  Kensington  Gardens,  which  adjoin  Hyde  Park.  We 
passed  hurriedly  through  this  museum,  which  contains  models 
of  noted  buildings  and  statues,  and  almost  everything  remarka- 
ble or  curious  in  the  world,  and  then  drove  back  to  Hyde  Park 
in  time  to  see  the  turn-outs  in  the  afternoon,  and  were  joined  by 
our  young  gentlemen,  who  came  up  on  full  gallop.  Most 
riders  trot  here,  as  they  ride  apparently  for  exercise  and  not  for 
pleasure, — hard  exercise,  it  seems  to  me,  this  rising  in  the  stir- 
rups. The  ladies  wear  their  riding-dresses  much  shorter  than 
they  do  with  us.  Most  of  the  dresses  were  dark  blue.  We  also 
drove  to  Regent's  Park.  These  parks  have  grand  old  trees,  and 
the  4awns  are  like  velvet.  Many  of  the  trees  show  unmistakable 
signs  of  decay,  and  the  grounds  are  so  level  they  seem  tame  to 
me.  It  amuses  me  to  see  the  attempts  made  here  to  have  a  few 
rocks  and  stones  heaped  up  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  grounds  and 
front  yards.  At  first  I  wondered  why  they  did  not  carry  away 
the  pile  of  stones  lying  in  plain  sight  by  the  side  of  many  gates. 

I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  my  visit  to  the  Tower,  and  so  I 
intend  to  find  some  means  by  which  we  can  have  a  warder  to 
ourselves,  and  stay  as  long  as  we  please, — confused  or  indistinct 
ideas  are  so  disagreeable. 

Yesterday  morning  we  went  to  see  Covent  Garden  market.  It 
was  a  fine  sight :  the  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  In  the  stall 
bearing  the  sign,  **  Purveyor  to  Her  Majesty,"  there  were  straw- 
berries as  large  as  plums,  pears  which  I  am  sure  would  weigh  a 
pound,  apples,  and  hot-house  grapes.  They  have  a  singular  kind 
of  cucumber  here,  about  half  a  yard  long  and  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter. On  one  side  of  the  market,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  were 
.loads  of  radishes,  in  old-fashioned  racks,  such  as  were  used  in 
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our  country  for  drawing  hay  with  oxen.  They  were  tied  up 
neatly  in  bunches,  and  none  of  the  radishes  were  larger  than 
plums.  I  asked  the  price  of  a  pear.  Sixty-six  cents  I  Cocoa- 
nuts  were  hanging  up  in  their  smooth  outside  shell,  just  as  they 
were  picked  from  the  trees.  Bananas  and  oranges  were  in  great 
abundance.  Oranges  cost  one-third  less  here  than  in  New  York. 
While  I  was  walking  around  making  general  observations,  the 
others  were  deep  among  the  abundance  of  flowers,  buzzing  about 
like  honey-bees  intent  on  filling  a  hive  in  one  day. 

As  they  were  to  go  shopping,  I  thought  I  would  go  to  the 
British  Museum.  Being  told  it  was  not  to  be  opened  until  next 
week,  I  sauntered  on  d  la  Dickens,  and  maybe  I  did  not  find  it 
as  he  describes  it.  After  walking  leisurely  for  awhile  it  began 
to  sprinkle,  and  then  to  pour.  I  took  refuge  in  a  book-store, 
and  the  first  thing  I  laid  my  hand  on  was  the  Blue  Book,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  Court  Directory.  I  found  five  families  of  our 
name,  and  took  their  address.  Returning  to  the  hotel,  I  found 
the  others  had  not  come  in ;  so  I  went  out,  called  a  hansom, 
and,  handing  the  list  to  the  driver,  told  him  to  go  to  each  of 
those  places,  and  stop  one  minute  before  each  door.  We  drove 
out  to  Hyde  Park  and  on  to  Norfolk  Crescent,  a  very  handsome 
part  of  the  city.  The  flowers,  trees,  and  grass  looked  fresh, 
having  just  taken  a  good  bath.  Stopping  a  moment  in  front  of  the 
door,  I  saw  a  lady  through  the  window,  about  my  size,  thin  face, 
and  long  nose, — ^guess  she  was  a  cousin.  The  next  place  was 
Westbourne  Park  Villas,  where  Sir  William  lives.  Then  a  long  cir 
cuit  round  to  Sir  George's  domicile,  in  Burton  Crescent.  From 
thence  to  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  lawyer  Robert  has 
his  place  of  business.  It  seemed  a  long  way  from  this  to  the 
Thames  Embankment,  along  which  we  drove,  passing  the  bridges 
called  Blackfriars,  Waterloo,  Hungerford,  (or  Charing  Cross,) 
and  Westminster,  said  to  be  the  handsomest  bridge  in  the  world ; 
but  on  reaching  Lambeth  Bridge,  I  could  not  resist  the  wish  to 
cross  over  and  drive  around  old  Lambeth  Palace,  after  which 
returning,  and  still  proceeding  along  the  Thames  until  we 
reached  Claverton  Street,  in  which  the  admiral's  widow  lives,— 
hers  is  a  large,  stately-looking  mansion.  Satisfied  that  all  of  our 
B  2* 
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name  were  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  apparently  needed 
neither  sympathy  or  assistance  from  me,  I  told  the  driver  to 
return  to  the  hotel.  On  our  way  back,  we  passed  Buckingham 
Palace,  the  residence  of  Queen  Victoria ;  Marlborough  House, 
the  residence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales;  and  old  St.  James's  Palace. 
I  have  no  idea  how  many  miles  I  had  gone,  but  it  seemed  a  long 
distance,  and  a  good  part  of  the  way  it  rained  fast.  At  dinner 
I  gave  an  account  of  my  afternoon's  ride,  and  they  laughed 
heartily  over  my  expedition. 

Sunday  morning  we  went  to  Westminster  Abbey ;  but  being 
rather  late,  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  hear  the  Lessons.  For- 
tunately, however,  the  pulpit  was  much  nearer,  and  I  heard  the 
archbishop's  sermon,  from  the  text,  **  Honor  all  men."  A  plain, 
practical,  democratic  sermon.  If  the  occupants  of  some  of  the 
tombs  near  could  have  heard  it,  I  fancy  there  would  have  been 
a  clanking  of  battle-axes, — but  Dr.  Johnson  might  have  expressed 
his  approbation.  The  music  was  fine.  I  like  these  choral  ser- 
vices ;  but  I  do  not  like  the  choir  shut  in  by  such  high  iron 
railings  or  screens.  A  verger  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  railing, 
Admitting  or  refusing  admittance  to  those  who  came  to  the  gate. 
I  saw  many  vergers,  in  their  black  gowns,  their  rods  of  office  in 
their  hands,  walking  about  in  various  parts  of  the  building.. 

On  our  return  we  walked  through  the  Horse  Guards,  where 
the  soldiers  are  on  duty,  and  then  through  St.  James's  Park, 
in  which  cows  were  tied,  heaps  of  mown  grass  lying  before  them, 
as  they  were  milked  into  cups,  and  the  milk  sold  for  the  young 
children,  who  are  brought  here  for  fresh  milk.  This  park  seems 
especially  intended  for  the  common  people.  On  reaching  the 
hotel,  we  found  some  friends,  who  are  stopping  at  Morley's. 
After  a  pleasant  call  and  taking  our  lunch,  we  rode  to  St.  Paul's, 
to  hear  Canon  Liddon,  the  greatest  preacher  in  the  world  we 
were  told,  and  who  preaches  in  St.  Paul's  once  in  three  months; 
hence  the  rush  for  seats.  A  friend  was  to  meet  us  at  the  south 
gate,  who  knew  the  verger  stationed  there,  and  he  would  let  us 
in  before  the  regular  time  for  opening  the  doors.  We  were 
punctual,  but  the  friend  was  not.  Three  persons  had  arrived 
before  us;  but  in  a  short  time  there  was  a  large  crowd.     I  was 
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amused  to  see  a  little  old  lady  alight  with  her  maid  from  a  han- 
som and  slide  along,  apparently  under  the  elbows  of  the  throng, 
until  she  reached  the  threshold,  upon  which  she  sat  down. 
She  wore  a  black  satin  gown,  bright  purple  gloves,  a  wide 
orange-colored  ribbon  around  her  neck,  and  a  green  silk  cap, 
profusely  trimmed  with  point-lace,  or  lace  all  points.  Her  hair 
was  white,  and  her  cheeks  red.  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  a 
parrot.  The  door  opened  slowly  on  a  crack,  through  which  she 
disappeared,  and  again  the  door  was  locked.  Crowds  continued 
coming,  and  at  length  I  saw  my  friend,  but  we  could  not  get 
near  each  other.  A  lady  near  me  said  if  we  kept  near  her  she 
thought  she  would  be  able  to  find  us  a  seat.  No  sooner  was  the 
door  opened  than  a  general  foot-race  commenced ;  such  Hash- 
ing and  pushing  I  never  saw  in  my  life  but  once,  and  that  was 
in  Bamum's  old  museum. 

The  chanting  in  St.  Paul's  is  heavenly,  and  they  chant  the 
Psalter  faster  than  many  people  read,  and  yet  it  does  not  seem 
the  least  hurried.  The  canon  preached  without  notes,  and  gave 
us  an  excellent  sermon ;  but  it  was  no  better  than  many  I  have  1 
heard  at  home.  The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  sat  in  one  of  the 
stalls  in  the  choir.  It  is  said  he  ranks  next  to  Canon  Liddon  as 
a  sermonizer. 

London,  May  i. — To-day,  for  a  wonder,  the  sun  has  shone 
all  day.  After  breakfast  we  went  to  St.  Paul's  again,  to  look 
at  the  building, — the  noblest  building  in  the  classic  style  in 
Great  Britain.  We  walked  around,  admiring  the  cathedral,  and 
looking  at  the  monuments,  which  are  interesting  from  the  cele- 
brated persons  they  are  designed  to  commemorate.  Some  of 
the  party  went  up  into  the  whispering  gallery;  and  when  they 
returned,  said  the  guide  told  them  that  George  IV.  once  gave  a 
dinner-party  up  in  the  dome.  We  went  into  the  crypt,  where 
we  saw  the  tombs  of  Benjamin  West,  Sir' Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  architect  of  St.  Paul's.  Lord  Nelson 
is  buried  beneath  the  centre  of  the  dome.  The  sarcophagus 
which  contains  his  coffin  was  made  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey  for  the  burial  of  Henry  VIII.     The  Duke  of  Wellington's 
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sarcophagus  is  near  Nelson,  and  is  made  of  Cornish  porphyry. 
His  funeral-car,  made  of  cannons  which  he  had  captured,  is  a 
huge  vehicle,  with  figures  of  three  horses  before  it,  each  covered 
with  black  velvet  trappings  nearly  touching  the  ground.  This 
car  was  drawn  the  day  of  his  funeral  by  twelve  black  horses, 
each  seventeen  and  a  half  hands  high,  presented  by  the  brewers 
of  London.  The  cathedral  is  now  being  repaired  and  renovated. 
I  would  like  to  see  it  when  it  is  finished. 

On  returning  to  the  hotel,  I  was  delighted  to  receive  a  tele- 
gram, saying  that  E is  coming  out  on  the  Scotia. 

London,  May  3. — We  went  to  see  Madame  Tussaud's  wax- 
works. In  this  collection  are  the  most  famous  kings  and  queens 
of  England,  and  other  historical  personages,  in  the  costumes 
they  wore  while  living.  The  last  addition  to  this  collection 
is  the  wedding  of  the  Princess  Louise  and  the  Marquis  of 
Lome.  These  two  and  the  Bishop  of  London  form  the  group, 
— all  in  wax,  large  as  life,  and  exact  in  dress;  though,  of  course, 
^the  jewels  are  imitation.  The  dress  of  the  princess  is  white  silk, 
satin  trimmings  and  organdie,  and  orange  flowers ;  the  train  six 
yards  long.  I  think  I  shall  go  again,  to  notice  all  the  costumes 
more  particularly. 

Well,  I  have  been  to  the  National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
and  am  unable  to  analyze  my  feelings.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  feel  humble,  or  sad,  or  disappointed,  or  what.  Is  it  that  I  am 
so  uncultivated  in  art,  or  so  totally  deficient  in  taste?  I  was,  at 
any  rate,  most  thoroughly  disappointed  with  everything  but  a 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  which  pleased  me  so  much  I  shall  go  to 
see  it  again.  As  for  the  rest,  I  shall  leave  them  for  modern 
Raphaels  and  Michael  Angelos  to  describe,  to  expatiate  upon 
their  merits,  and  go  into  ecstasies  over  them  if  they  cannot  help 
it.  The  entrance  is  free,  and  I  saw  many  of  the  poorer  classes 
and  children  walking  around,  apparently  dividing  their  attention 
between  the  paintings  and  visitors. 

We  also  went  to  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  in  Piccadilly. 
In  passing  St.  James's  Park,  where  the  railing  had  just  been 
painted,  I  was  glad  to  see  the  care  taken  for  the  public.     Every 
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few  yards  was  written  on  the  pavement  with  chalk,  '*Wet — 
wet — ^wet  paint.*' 

The  annual  exhibition  of  pictures  by  living  artists  opens  the 
first  Monday  in  May  for  works  of  distinguished  merit.  We 
stayed  and  looked  at  the  paintings  for  hours.  The  number  of 
paintings  in  oil  and  water-colors,  and  pieces  of  statuary,  is  thirteen 
hundred  and  thirty-eight,  and  I  did  not  notice  any  which  I  would 
call  inferior  in  the  whole  collection,  and  I  left  with  far  more 
agreeable  feelings  than  I  had  experienced  in  Trafalgar  Square. 

London,  May  7. — London  is  a  big  city,  and  there  are  so 
many  things  to  be  seen  in  it  that  I  verily  believe  I  could  spend 
three  months  here.  I  saw  a  guide-book,  telling  how  it  might  be 
done  in  three  days,  if  the  traveler  had  no  more  time,  and  what 
it  would  cost.  For  example,  "  St.  Paul's  Cathedral :  Whispering, 
Stone,  and  Golden  Galleries,  sixpence;  Ball,  one  shilling  six- 
pence; Library,  Great  Bell,  and  Geometrical  Staircase,  sixpence; 
Clock,  twopence;  Crypt,  to  Wellington  and  Nelson's  tombs, 
sixpence."  It  did  not  tell  how  many  minutes  it  would  take  to 
do  all  this. 

Yesterday  we  went  to  the  Parliament  Houses,  or  New  Palace 
of  Westminster,  which  covers  eight  acres,  has  one  hundred  stair- 
cases, eleven  hundred  apartments,  and  two  miles  of  corridors. 
Saturday  is  the  day  when  the  building  is  thrown  open  to  the 
public;  no  business  being  transacted  on  that  day.  There  are 
many  pictures  and  statues  well  worth  seeing,  and  an  abundance 
of  gilding.  The  Queen's  throne  is  very  handsome,  as  is  also  the 
chair  of  state  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  right,  and  that  of 
his  princess  on  the  left,  of  the  throne.  I  had  been  walking,  and 
feeling  rather  fatigued,  pushed  back  a  rope,  and  sat  down  on  the 
edge  of  one  of  the  seats.  A  guard  came  up  and  informed  me 
that  no  one  was  permitted  to  sit  down  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
However,  seeing  him  sit  down  shortly  after  near  the  entrance,  I 
seated  myself  again  and  looked  at  the  statues  of  the  eighteen 
barons  who  compelled  King  John  to  sign  the  Magna  Charta,  and 
at  the  painting  of  Prince  Henry,  committed  to  prison  for  assault- 
ing Chief  Justice  Gascoigne:    significant   reminders   for  the 
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sovereign !  A  large  painting  of  Moses  descending  Mount  Sinai 
with  the  two  tables  of  stone  is  the  hint  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  House  of  Commons  is  much  la  "ger  and  plainer  than 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  persons  are  not  forbidden  to  take  a 
seat, — but  I  would  not  sit  down  there.  The  woolsack  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  which  the  lord  chancellor  sits,  looks  any- 
thing but  comfortable ;  however,  I  think  it  would  make  a  first- 
rate  lounge.  It  is  covered  with  red  cloth,  and  has  a  huge  cushion 
to  lean  on.  We  have  had  fine  weather  for  London  the  last  few 
days ;  still,  it  is  cool  enough  for  thick  traveling  dresses. 

London,  May  8. — ^We  have  had  quite  an  excursion  to-day. 
We  wanted  a  sail  on  the  Thames,  so  took  a  cab,  drove  over 
London  Bridge,  and  took  a  small  steamer  that  runs  up  the 
Thames  to  Chelsea.  Our  intention  was  to  go  to  Richmond,  but 
thinking  we  would  also  have  time  to  see  Kew  Gardens  on  our 
way,  we  stopped  there,  and  finding  it  so  delightful,  the  air 
so  pure,  and  everything  so  bright  and  fresh,  we  just  sat  down 
and  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  seeing  the  beauty  around  us.  These 
gardens  contain  in  the  open  air,  or  under  glass,  the  plants,  trees, 
flowers,  and  vegetable  curiosities  of  all  countries.  We  went  into 
many  conservatories,  but  I  only  went  into  one  hot -house  con- 
taining tropical  plants,  preferring  to  look  through  the  windows 
of  the  others.  I  saw  one  cactus  as  high  as  the  pear-tree  near 
your  window.  After  lingering  until  I  thought  it  was  time  to  go 
to  the  station,  I  heard  it  thunder,  and  looking  to  the  east,  feared 
we  would  soon  have  a  shower,  and  proposed  to  hasten  on.  The 
sky  looked  very  black  before  we  reached  the  station,  and  a  few 
moments  after  the  wind  began  to  blow  furiously,  and  the  rain 
came  down  in  torrents.  The  shower  was  nearly  over  when  we 
stepped  into  the  cars,  and  away  we  went  towards  London. 

The  railroads  here  are  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  ordi- 
nary roads,  and  we  were  amused  going  into  London,  in  some 
places  entirely  over  the  tops  of  the  houses ;  and  when  the  houses 
were  more  than  four  stories  high,  we  were  on  a  level  with  the 
fourth.  One  of  our  party  said  we  were  taking  a  ride  among  the 
chimney-pots.     The  chimneys  here  have  several  openings  for  the 
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smoke  to  escape,  looking  much  like  flower-pots  turned  upside 
down.  The  railroad,  being  built  on  enormous  bridges,  looks  at 
a  distance  like  the  pictures  of  the  old  Roman  aqueducts.  The 
Thames  is  a  very  crooked  river, — we  crossed  it  twice  'on  our 
return  to  London.  At  the  station  we  had  some  distance  to 
descend  to  get  into  the  street,  but  the  stairs  were  broad  and 
winding,  so  we  did  not  mind  it.  On  reaching  the  hotel,  we 
found  some  of  our  party  returned  from  a  pleasant  visit  to  Leam- 
ington, Kenilworth,  Warwick  Castle,  and  Shakspeare's  birth- 
place. 

London,  May  10. — I  am  on  the  qui  vive  about  the  Scotia, 
expecting  to  see  her  arrival  announced  in  the  papers  to-morrow 
or  next  day.     I  have  half  a  mind  to  go  to  Liverpool. 

To-day  we  went  to  the  British  Museum.  I  became  so  inter- 
ested in  looking  at  old  manuscripts  that  I  told  the  others  to  go 
on  and  not  w^ait  for  me.  The  original  Magna  Charta^  signed  by 
King  John,  I  fancy  I  looked  on  with  far  different  feelings  from 
what  he  did  when  he  signed  it.  The  seal  was  large  enough  to 
be  affixed  to  such  an  important  document,  being  as  large  as  a 
dessert  plate.  The  volume  of  St.  Cuthbert's  Gospels,  written 
by  Eadfrith,  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  between  a.d.  693  and  720, 
interested  me.  Its  binding  of  wood,  steel,  velvet,  and  precious 
stones  was  a  real  curiosity.  There  were  some  Persian  and 
Hindoo  writings,  in  letters  of  ivory  on  a  dark  ground,  others  on 
plates  of  silver,  about  four  inches  wide;  twenty-four  or  five  of 
these  plates,  fastened  together  with  silver  wire  or  chains,  showed 
that,  though  heathen,  they  were  not  ignorant  of  art,  nor  destitute 
of  worldly  lore.  I  asked  for  the  Doomsday-Book,  and  was  told 
that  the  original  was  kept  in  the  Record  Office;  but  being 
written  in  old  Latin,  it  had  been  translated  into  modern  Latin, 
and  published  in  four  large  volumes,  with  two  small  volumes  of 
introduction,  which  were  in  the  Museum.  I  asked  to  see  them, 
and  was  told  that  I  must  go  to  the  secretary  and  get  a  permit 
for  the  reading-room.  I  did  so ;  and  was  asked  to  write  my 
name,  the  hotel  at  which  I  was  stopping,  and  the  place  from 
whence  I  came.     Seeing  that  I  was  from  America,  he  said. 
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** England  is  very  proud  of  her  young  daughter  America."  I 
replied  that  "the  daughter  esteemed  and  looked  with  much 
affection  upon  her  mother  country.**  He  then  asked  what  book 
I  wanted  to  see.  I  told  him.  He  then  wanted  to  know  what  I 
wanted  to  see  it  for.  I  replied  I  wanted  to  see  it,  first,  because 
it  was  such  a  famous  book;  and  secondly,  to  see  if  my  name  was 
in  it.  He  laughed,  and  after  some  further  compliments,  I  was 
shown  into  the  reading-room,  a  chair  was  given  me,  and  the 
books  were  brought. 

I  found  **Belnuif  de land  lx  acr  .  .  .  near  Ripon.**  The 

names  of  the  shires  were  singularly  spelled, — Devenescire  for 
Devonshire,  Cornvalgie  for  Cornwall,  etc.  There  is  a  work  to  be 
published  soon  at  the  Heraldry  Office  giving  the  names  of  all  who 
emigrated  to  America  between  the  years  1500  and  1700,  the  ships 
in  which  they  sailed,  etc.     I  shall  be  on  the  look-out  for  it. 

After  the  telegram  that  E was  coming,  I  gave  up  all 

thoughts  of  wishing  to  be  presented  to  the  Queen  until  she  could 
be  with  us.  Yesterday  the  commander  and  lieutenant-commander 
were  to  be  presented.  The  secretary  of  legation  came  to  our 
parlor  to  go  with  them.  The  secretary  was  dressed  in  black, — 
black  breeches,  black  silk  stockings,  the  coat  lined  with  white 
silk.  The  commander  and  lieutenant  were  in  full  uniform, — their 
coats  also  being  lined  with  white  silk.  They  drove  off  in  good 
style,  with  their  coachman  in  grand  livery.  The  reception  was 
at  three  o'clock,  and  the  commander  was  to  return  and  dine  with 
us  at  six. 

It  has  been  some  time  since  any  of  our  navy  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Queen,  so  Her  Majesty  gave  our  friends  a  very 
gracious  reception.  There  were  about  five  hundred  presented, 
though  there  were  perhaps  a  thousand  present  in  the  throne- 
room.  Those  belonging  to  foreign  nations  remained  in  the 
room.  After  our  friends  had  been  presented  they  fell  back,  and 
had  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  them  all.  There  were  few 
beautiful  women  among  the  English  ladies.  Many  were  quite 
old  and  looked  very  antiquated.  One  poor  lady  seemed  per- 
fectly bewildered, — probably  not  having  been  presented  since 
her  marriage,  and  so  for  a  minute  stood  perfectly  still.     The 
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Queen  smiled,  and  motioned  those  whose  business  it  was  to  lead 
her  on.  We  asked  how  they  managed  with  their  long  trains. 
The  commander  said  it  was  done  admirably.  As  the  ladies  came 
around  the  half-circle  formed  by  the  Queen  and  her  attendants, 
there  were  four  equerries,  adepts  in  catching  up  trains  and  passing 
them  from  one  to  the  other,  so  that  the  ladies  could  walk  along 
gracefully  until  they  had  passed  Her  Majesty.  There  is  no 
backing,  but  sidling  around  the  circle  formed  by  the  Queen, 
royal  family,  and  the  lords  and  ladies  in  waiting.  It  will  be  some 
time  before  the  Queen  holds  another  drawing-room,  as  she  goes 
to  Windsor  Castle  to-morrow,  and  shortly  after  to  Balmoral. 

We  often  meet  people  who  came  over  in  the  Russia.  We  saw 
seven  of  them  to-day.  It  seems  like  a  glimpse  of  home  when 
we  meet  our  countrymen.  Yesterday  it  rained  and  was  quite 
tmpleasant,  and  to-day  we  have  a  regular  March  wind. 

London,  May  ii. — I  see  so  much  that  I  often  get  weary, 
and  sometimes  confused.  This  morning  we  started  out  with 
the  intention  of  going  to  the  Albert  Hall.  Passing  through  St. 
James's  Park,  I  bethought  me  that  to-day  was  the  time  that  the 
Queen  was  to  leave  Buckingham  Palace  for  Windsor,  and  as  we 
were  to  pass  the  palace  on  our  way,  I  asked  a  guard  in  front  of 
Marlborough  House,  who  directed  us  to  a  sentry  stationed  at  a 
box  not  far  from  the  palace.  He  told  us  the  Queen  was  soon  to 
leave,  and  by  which  gate.  While  talking  with  him,  many  of  the 
nobility  passed  in  carriages,  and  he  told  us  who  they  were.  Soon 
a  company  of  soldiers,  with  a  band  of  Scotch  musicians,  the 
bagpipes  playing  merrily,  passed  on  towards, the  palace.  After 
them  came  a  troop  of  the  Horse  Guards.  Then  the  luggage- vans, 
filled  with  trunks,  boxes,  and  band-boxes,  took  their  way  to  the 
station, — the  servants  in  scarlet-and-gold  livery.  Another  van 
went  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Tower,  possibly  taking  the  gold 
service  away  for  safe-keeping.  Crowds  of  people  stopped  to  see 
the  Queen  as  the  garden-gate  was  unlocked ;  and  then  came  the 
Horse  Guards  in  their  splendid  uniforms,  and  pages  on  horse- 
back, and  then  the  Queen's  carriage, — an  open  barouche, — with 
Her  Majesty  and  the  Princess  Beatrice  on  the  back  seat,  and 
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Lady  Waterpark  and  the  Marchioness  of  Ely  in  front.  There 
was  cheering,  and  the  Queen — a  pleasant,  matronly-looking  lady 
— bowed  right  and  left  as  the  carriage  passed  slowly  out  of  the 
gate  into  the  street.  Prince  Leopold  and  his  attendants  passed 
in  the  next  carriage.  The  prince  looks  rather  delicate;  it  is 
said  his  health  is  not  good.  He  lifted  his  hat  and  bowed  grace- 
fully to  the  multitude.  Then  followed  Lord  Alfred  Paget; 
Major-General  the  Hon.  A.  Hardinge,  and  two  others,  in  a 
carriage  drawn  by  four  horses,- — all  raised  their  military  caps  as 
they  dashed  by.  I  was  glad  to  have  seen  the  Queen ;  not  for  her 
title  as  queen,  but  as  the  personification  of  England's  power, 
knowledge,  wealth,  and  government;  and  would  have  been 
pleased  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  her  the  good 
wishes  of  those  who  said,  when  I  left  home,  **Give  my  love  to 
Queen  Victoria." 

We  walked  on  then  to  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  of  Arts.  The 
design  was  suggested  by  Prince  Albert.  The  money  made  by 
the  first  International  Exhibition  was  taken  to  buy  the  ground 
for  the  present  building.  The  ground  is  now  four  times  more 
valuable  than  when  it  was  purchased.  The  specimens  of  cloths, 
shawls,  and  manufactures  of  all  kinds  that  I  saw,  were  very  fine. 
So  too  were  the  paintings  and  the  statuary.  The  music  hall  in 
this  building  is  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  circus,  and  is  capable 
of  seating  fifteen  thousand  persons.  A  Belgian  band  was  play- 
ing when  we  went  in.  I  was  much  interested  in  the  national 
monument  to  Prince  Albert,  near  the  site  of  the  first  Crystal 
Palace,  and  opposite  the  grand  entrance  to  the  hall.  It  is  a 
Gothic  canopy  rising  in  a  spire  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
feet  high,  supported  by  four  groups  of  granite  columns,  to  serve 
as  a  shrine  for  the  statue  of  the  prince,  sitting  in  his  robes  of  the 
Garter.  Flights  of  steps  run  up  to  this  statue,  occupying  a  square 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  each  way.  At  the  lower  angles 
of  this  pyramid  of  steps  are  four  marble  statues, — Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  Above  these  are  smaller  ones, — Agriculture, 
Manufactures,  Commerce,  and  Engineering.  The  entire  base- 
ment above  the  steps  is  surrounded  by  two  hundred  life-sized 
figures  in  high  relief,  being  portraits  of  the  greatest  artists,  phi- 
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losophers,  men  of  science  and  literature,  whom  the  world  has 
produced.  It  is  not" quite  finished  yet;  but  it  is  supposed  that  it 
will  be  the  grandest  and  most  sumptuous  monument  in  the  world. 

London,  May  13. — The  Scotia  is  telegraphed  off  Queens- 
town,  and  I  am  rejoiced.  How  much  time  it  takes  tp  study 
up  maps  and  guide-books  !  Notwithstanding  the  wind  was  cold 
and  raw,  while  the  rest  were  shopping,  I  took  a  hansom  in  order 
to  go  and  see  Lady  Burdett-Coutts's  market,  model  lodging- 
houses  and  chapel, — near  Shoreditch,  one  of  the  most  unhealthy 
parts  of  London,  and  formerly  occupied  by  the  most  squalid 
of  the  population.  She  bought  the  ground,  had  it  drained,  and 
built  four  high  blocks  of  lodging-houses,  forming  a  square,  called 
"Columbia  Buildings,'*  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  I  could 
not  get  into  the  chapel,  but  I  walked  through  the  handsome 
market,  looked  at  the  houses,  and  spoke  to  a  woman  who  was 
going  into  one  of  them.  She  told  me  she  paid  four  shillings 
and  sixpence  a  week  for  three  rooms ;  that  everything  was  neat 
and  convenient,  but  it  was  so  very  cold.  Always  something 
wanting  in  this  world!  Whether  it  was  the  cold  weather,  or 
the  woman's  pitiful  tone,  it  seemed  very  lonely  all  around  the 
neighborhood,  notwithstanding  the  good-looking  exterior. 

If  only  amid  all  this  wealth,  art,  and  science  some  one  could 
be  found  to  invent  a  method  of  consuming  the  smoke  of  London, 
he  ought  to  be  knighted  on  the  spot.  I  can  neither  walk  nor 
ride  without  getting  begrimed.  Particles  of  sooty  smoke  settle 
on  my  face,  and,  as  the  water  is  hard,  I  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
neat.  I  am  sure  I  could  wear  a  collar  and  cuffs  a  week  at  home, 
and  they  would  not  be  as  much  soiled  as  in  one  half-day  here. 
Besides  there  would  be  another  important  advantage, — people 
would  be  able  to  see  the  sun.  Often  I  see  the  sun  shining  beau- 
tifully in  early  morning,  but  no  sooner  are  the  fires  lighted  than 
the  smoke  begins  to  overshadow  the  city,  growing  thicker  and 
thicker  every  hour,  and  nothing  further  is  seen  of  the  glorious 
luminary  for  the  day. 

I  took  a  circuitous  ride  on  my  way  back  to  the  hotel,  noticing 
everything  as  I  passed  along.    It  seems  to  me  that  half  the  shops 
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and  stores  are  patronized  by  Her  Majesty,  or  some  one  of  the 
royal  family,  and  good  care  is  taken  to  have  this  announced  in 
big  letters  on  the  signs, — and  even  now  here  comes  Her  Majesty's 
scavenger  cart.  All  along  I  see  crowns  and  lions,  lions  and^ 
crowns,  as  thick  as  pins  in  a  row  on  paper.  The  railing,  and 
every  point  and  pinnacle  around  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  has 
its  gilt  crown.  Every  niche  has  a  lion  rampant,  showing  his 
teeth  and  claws  as  he  upholds  England's  banner.  Every  few 
feet  along  the  Thames  Embankment  is  seen  the  head  of  a  huge 
iron  lion,  a  great  iron  ring  in  his  mouth,  for  mooring  boats  and 
vessels  in  the  Thames.  A  lion  on  the  top  of  Northumberland 
House  seems  lashing  his  tail  in  furious  contempt  of  some  one. 
Four  grand  colossal  lions,  ia  bronze,  crouch  on  the  four  salient 
pedestals  at  the  base  of  Nelson's  column,  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
Yet  the  lion  does  well  to  represent  England,  which  is  not  too 
extensive  for  him  to  roam  over ;  but  it  takes  the  eagle  for  our 
country. 

I  should  think  our  hotel  was  near  the  centre  of  I^ondon.  At 
first  I  did  not  know  what  was  meant  when  told  such  and 
such  places  were  in  the  city.  The  city  is  old  London,  and  is 
separated  from  Westminster  by  Temple  Bar^  the  only  barrier 
remaining  of  old  London,  when  it  was  surrounded  by  walls. 
The  gates  of  Temple  Bar  are  always  closed  when  the  sovereign 
has  occasion  to  enter  the  city,  and  at  no  other  time.  The  visit 
of  the  sovereign  is  a  rare  occurrence,  confined  to  a  thanksgiving 
in  St.  Paul's  for  some  important  victory,  or  the  opening  of  a 
public  building,  like  the  new  Royal  Exchange.  A  herald  then 
sounds  a  trumpet  before  the  gate,  another  herald  knocks;  a 
parley  ensues ;  the  gates  are  then  thrown  open,  and  the  lord 
mayor  presents  the  sword  of  the  city  to  the  sovereign,  who 
graciously  returns  it  to  the  mayor,  and  then  enters  the  city. 

It  was  on  this  gate  they  used  to  put  traitors'  heads  as  a  warn- 
ing. The  last  ornaments  of  this  kind  were  the  heads  of  the 
victims  of  1745.  Walpole  wrote  in  1746:  **I  have  been  this 
morning  to  the  Tower,  and  passed  under  the  new  heads  at  Tem- 
ple Bar,  where  people  make  a  trade  of  letting  spy-glasses  at  half 
a  penny  a  look."    Dr.  Johnson  once  said  to  Goldsmith,  as  they 
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were  standing  in  the  Poets'  Comer,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
"Perhaps  our  names  may  be  written  here.*'  Passing  shortly 
after  under  Temple  Bar,  Goldsmith  slyly  whispered,  "  Perhaps 
our  names  may  be  written  here.*'  Johnson  was  at  heart  a  Jacob- 
ite, and  there  were  Jacobite  heads  on  the  Bar. 

I  look  on  this  immense  city,  with  its  wealth,  its  art,  and 
science,  and  wonder  what  our  own  country  will  be  when  it  is 
as  old  as  England. 

We  have  a  permit  to  visit  the  Mews,  that  is,  the  royal  stables, 
in  which  the  Queen's  horses,  carriages,  and  state  coaches  are 
kept.  I  want  to  see  the  magnificent  state  coach  built  in  1762, 
and  which  cost  nearly  forty  thousand  dollars.  I  want,  too,  to 
see  the  eight  cream-colored  horses  that  draw  the  state  coach 
when  the  Queen  goes  to  Parliament. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  carriages,  hansoms,  and  cabs  are  driven 
much  faster  here  than  in  New  York.  The  people  walk  full  as 
fast,  but  inexpressibly  stronger.     The  women  would  please  Dr. 

,  so  many  of  them  swing  their  arms  when  they  walk.     I 

have  not  seen  many  ladies  who  walk  gracefully,  neither  have  I 
seen  many  who  are  handsome.  From  the  parlor  windows  we 
watch  the  carriages,  with  servants  in  livery,  as  they  drive  up  to 
the  Theatre  Royal  opposite,  to  see  the  ladies  as  they  alight, — 
no,  get  out  and  descetidy  and,  with  a  sort  of  waddle,  enter  the 
theatre. 

London,  May  14. — Last  evening  a  telegram  came  from 
Liverpool.  They  had  arrived,  and  would  leave  for  London  in 
the  night  train.  I  did  not  sleep  much.  Arose  at  four  o'clock, 
had  a  good  fire  made  in  the  parlor,  and  then  seated  myself  at 
the  window  to  watch  for  their  arrival.  At  six  I  saw  them  com- 
ing, and  flew  down  to  meet  them,  rejoiced  and  devoutly  thankful. 

I  went  to  All  Saints*  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  to 
St.  Paul's.  The  choral  service  here  exceeds  in  devotional  beauty 
anything  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.  On  our  way  home,  rode  around 
by  old  Newgate  and  Smithfield  Market,  where  the  martyrs  were 
burned,  and  passed  Christ*s  Hospital,  commonly  called  "The 
Blue  Coat  School,"  from  the  dress  worn  by  the  boys.    The  dress 
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is  a  long  blue  coat  or  gown,  a  red  leather  belt,  yellow  stockings, 
and  a  clergyman's  band  around  the  neck.  I  saw  none  with 
hats,  as  that  would  be  contrary  to  the  regulation  of  the  founder. 
Those  I  saw  were  a  bright,  vigorous-looking  set  of  boys.  Again 
we  had  friends  to  dine  with  us.  Two  of  our  party  return  home 
in  the  Scotia,  which  sails  on  Saturday  of  this  week. 

London,  May  i6. — All  the  young  folks,  as  well  as  myself, 
are  anxious  to  go  to  the  Epsom  races, — the  Derby, — and  as  this 
is  one  of  the  institutions  of  Merrie  England,  I  shall  give  my  vote 
to  go  and  see  it. 

Yesterday  we  went  again  to  the  Exhibition,  and  I  was  more 
interested  even  than  the  first  time  I  was  there.  It  seems  there 
is  everything  connected  with  manufactures  and  art  within  its 
walls,  and  everything  is  so  admirably  arranged.  We  are  going 
to  the  Albert  Hall  to-morrow  evening  to  hear  "The  Creation" 
performed  by  some  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  London. 

I  took  a  hansom  and  rode  with  — —  to  the  Tower,  passing  St. 
Paul's,  and  returned  along  the  Thames  Embankment,  crossed 
London  Bridge,  and  back  over  Blackfriars,  passed  Buckingham 
Palace  and  the  residence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  so  home. 

was  quite  surprised  to  see  the  town  residences  of  some  of 

the  nobility, — they  did  not  answer  her  expectations :  they  looked 
so  dingy.  But  what  could  you  have  in  the  London  smoke? 
The  others  think  of  going  to  Sydenham  on  Friday  of  this  week, 
to  get  purer  air,  while  we  stay  here  to  see  some  of  the  principal 
things,  and  then  go  on  and  join  them,  because  when  we  come 
back  to  London  we  may  not  stop  long  enough  to  see  them.    We 

had  a  good  laugh  when  A came  in  and  said,  **  This  is  a 

strange  country.  I  have  seen  a  sign  :  *  T.  Brown,  licensed  to 
sell  ale  and  all  kinds  of  liquor,  and  to  ^<f/ drunk  on  the  premises.  *  " 
**  No,"  it  was"  answered :  "  */^7  be  drunk  on  the  premises.*" 
"  Well,  what  was  the  difference  ?  To  be  drunk  did  you  not  have 
to  get  drunk  /' '       • 

London,  May  20. — The  others  have  gone  to  Sydenham,  and 
*  we  are  still  here  sight-seeing.     I  am  amused  at ,  who  can 
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see  neither  the  beauty  nor  grandeur  for  the  dinginess.  We  went 
to  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  yesterday,  where  a  requiem  was 
being  performed  at  the  funeral  of  Sir  John  Herschel.  As  it  was 
rather  long,  we  went  out,  crossed  the  street,  and  seeing  some 
persons  entering  the  Parliament  Houses,  we  followed  after  them 
and  went  in  also.  Saturdays  are  the  only  days  when  it  is  thrown 
open  to  the  public,  so  we  saw  what  we  could  not  see  on 
Saturdays.  We  went  into  the  House  of  Lords,  sitting  as  a  court 
of  justice ;  saw,  I  suppose,  the  lord  chancellor  on  the  woolsack 
in  his  big  wig  and  gown,  and  a  few  other  dignitaries  in  wigs  and 
gowns.  One  was  reading,  and  was  frequently  interrupted  by 
questions.  Reporters  were  behind  the  screen  taking  notes. 
thinks  our  capitol  at  Washington  superior  in  beauty,  mag- 
nificence, and  light.  Light  is  the  trouble  here.  With  all  the 
finish,  work,  and  gilt,  there  are  so  many  things  indistinctly  seen 
that  the  effect  is  lost.  Lawyers  in  gowns  and  wigs  were  seen 
here  and  there  in  the  halls,  walking  up  and  down,  discussing,  I 
suppose,  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  I  do  not  wonder  at  their 
wearing  wigs,  nor  the  clergy  at  wearing  hoods,  particularly  in 
St.  Paul's  and  Westminster,  for  there  are  currents  and  cross- 
currents of  cold  air  meeting  you  at  every  turn.  Even  when 
walking  and  warmly  dressed  I  feel  uncomfortably  cool. 

Returning  to  the  abbey,  we  went  into  the  Chapel  of  Henry 
VIL ,  and  the  other  chapels.  Many  of  the  monuments  would  not 
arrest  the  attention  more  than  old  dilapidated  stones,  were  it  not 
for  the  persons  and  events  with  which  they  are  associated,  and 
intended  to  commemorate.  We  smiled  at  the  monument  of 
Sophia,  daughter  of  James  I.,  who  died  when  only  three  days 
old.  It  was  an  alabaster  cradle  with  her  effigy  in  it.  Now,  don't 
begin  to  wonder  at  its  beauty.  This  alabaster  is  blackened  by 
time,  and  the  little  baby  face  in  it  is  black  also.  One  monu- 
ment, praised  highly  in  the  guide-book,  seemed  ridiculous  to 
me.  The  bottom  of  the  monument  represents  a  skeleton  with  a 
sheet  thrown  over  it,  just  opening  the  marble  doors,  and 
launching  his  dart  at  the  lady,  who  has  sunk  affrighted  into  her 
husband's  arms.  **  Her  right  hand  and  arm  are  considered  by 
sculptors  as  the  perfection  of  fine  workmanship.     Life  seems 
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slowly  receding  from  her  tapering  fingers  and  quivering  wrist." 
Notwithstanding  this  encomium,  I  did  not  stop  to  examine  it, 
because  frightened  away  by  the  skeleton.  Some  of  the  monu- 
ments are  much  worn  and  begrimed  with  the  dust  of  ages,  of 
which  you  get  so  large  a  share  that  you  yourself  resemble  the  old 
effigies  by  the  time  you  have  passed  them  in  review.  Many  of 
the  effigies  lying  on  the  tombs  are  made  of  copper,  and  richly 
gilt.  Queen  Elizabeth's  is  still  very  bright.  I  should  not  won- 
der if  it  had  been  dusted  and  rubbed  up  a  little.  Others  were 
painted  to  represent  the  color  of  their  dresses  and  coats  of  arms. 
The  head  of  the  effigy  of  Henry  V.,  being  of  solid  silver,  was 
stolen  at  the  Reformation.  His  helmet,  shield,  and  saddle  are 
still  to  be  seen  on  a  bar  above  the  chantry.  The  Chapel  of  the 
Kings,  or  the  Chapel  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  is  the  most  in- 
teresting. It  was  built  by  Henry  III.  The  centre  is  taken  up  by 
the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  There  is  a  good  effigy  of 
Henry  III.  on  an  altar-tomb ;  also  of  Edward  I.  and  his  queen ; 
and  of  Edward  III. ;  the  sword  and  shield  of  state  carried  before 
him  in  France  are  placed  by  the  side  of  his  tomb.  Philippa, 
his  good  wife,  lies  near  him.  Then  there  are  the  tombs  of 
Richard  II.  and  his  queen,  Anne  of  Bohemia, 

The  two  coronation  chairs  of  the  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain 
are  here  also.  One  contains  the  famous  stone  of  Scone,  on 
which  thp  Scottish  kings  were  crowned,  and  which  Edward  I. 
carried  away  with  him,  as  an  evidence  of  his  absolute  conquest 
of  Scotland.  This  stone  is  twenty-six  inches  long,  sixteen  wide, 
and  eleven  thick,  and  is  fixed  below,  or  just  under,  the  seat  of  the 
chair  by  cramps  of  iron.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of 
reddish-gray  sandstone,  squared  and  smoothed.  As  I  stood 
looking  at  the  chairs,  and  thinking  how  much  they  looked  like 
our  old  wooden  arm-chairs  in  the  garret,  only  the  backs  of  these 
run  up  a  little  higher,  the  verger  said,  *^0f  course  they  are 
cushioned  and  richly  covered  when  used.*'  There  are  a  few 
seats  in  the  abbey,  like  the  seats  in  our  chapels  and  Sunday- 
school  rooms,  as  chairs  are  used  instead, — chairs  of  the  most 
old-fashioned  and  strongest  kind,  such  as  you  may  have  seen 
in  grandfather's  kitchen.     They  are  usually  piled  up  here  and 
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there  when  not  in  use;  such  a  contrast  to  the  magnificent 
building,  four  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  long ;  height  one  hun- 
dred and  one  feet  and  eight  inches;  its  pillars,  stained  glass 
windows,  and  monuments,: — ^a  real  history  of  England  within  its 
walls,  a  real  exhibition  of  its  tastes,  its  art,  from  the  fancy  iron 
railing  in  one  of  its  side  chapels,  all  beaten  and  fashioned  by 
the  blacksmith's  hammer,  as  fine  as  many  castings  you  see  of  the 
present  day,  to  the  rich  carving  in  stone  of  some  of  its  ceilings, 
and  the  marble  statue  of  the  late  Lord  Palmerston. 

London,  May  22. — This  morning  we  went  to  St.  Paul's  to 
see  the  monuments  and  crypt,  etc.,  and  then  crossed  Hunger- 
ford  Bridge,  drove  to  Lambeth  Palace,  and  went  into  its  church, 
built  A.D.  1244.  Here  all  the  archbishops  have  been  conse- 
crated since  the  time  of  Boniface.  A  more  quaint  old  place 
I  have  not  yet  seen.  Lambeth  Palace  has  been  the  residence  of 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  since  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
walls  around  the  palace  and  grounds  I  should  think  twenty-five 
or  thirty  feet  high,  almost  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  prison, 
but  then  the  archbishop's  salary  is  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 

Yesterday  we  went  to  the  Temple  Church,  but  it  was  so 
crowded  we  were  obliged  to  stand ;  and  after  the  service  was 
over  we  left  and  walked  around  the  middle,  inner,  and  outer 
courts,  looked  at  the  gardens  where  Shakspeare  makes  Suffolk, 
Plantagenet,  Somerset,  and  Warwick  pluck  their  red  and  white 
roses,  and  arrived  at  St.  Paul's  in  time  to  hear  the  sermon. 

I  visited  the  Temple  Church  on  a  week-day,  and  was  much 
interested.  This  was  the  church  of  the  Knights  Templar,  and 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Round  Church  and  the  Choir. 
The  Round  Church  was  built  in  1185,  and  dedicated  by  Hera- 
dius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  There  were  two  effigies  on  the 
pavement  of  knights  templar.  We  were  told  one  was  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  protector  of  England  during  the  minority  of 
Henry  IIL  But  the  strangest  things  to  me  were  the  heads  in 
carved  wood,  representing  souls  in  purgatory,  which  ran  all 
around  the  wainscot.  The  choir  was  finished  in  1240,  and  is 
very  fine.     In  the  burial-ground,  east  of  the  choir,  lies  Oliver 
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Goldsmith, — a  plain,  simple  grave.  Looking  around,  you  see 
the  lamb  bearing  the  cross  over  the  doors,  gateways,  and  in  the 
stained  glass  windows, — not  a  very  appropriate  emblem  for  the 
Templars  in  the  times  succeeding  Aymer  de  Valence. 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  went  alone  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  White- 
hall. The  service  and  sermon  were  very  good.  The  Queen's 
pew  is  very  conspicuous ;  about  the  same  height  a^  the  pulpit, 
and  directly  opposite. 

We  took  a  ride  this  afternoon  with  a  friend  of  ours  who  came 
for  us.  The  weather  was  a  little  too  cool  to  suit  me,  in  other 
respects  very  pleasant.  We  saw  the  Princess  of  Wales  riding 
out,  and  the  Princess  of  Teck  (Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge, 
cousin  to  the  Queen). 

In  the  evening  I  received,  through  our  bankers,  a  special  per- 
mit from  some  of  the  officials  of  the  Tower  to  visit  the  Tower  at 
our  leisure^  and  must  write  my  friends  at  Sydenham  to  come  and 
go  with  us  to-morrow. 

London,  May  23. — I  am  showing about  London  as  fast 

as  I  can  without  fatiguing  ourselves  too  much.  We  went  to  West- 
minster Palace  to  see  St.  Stephen's  Crypt,  which  is  below  St. 
Stephen's  Hall,  and  is  the  only  part  remaining  of  the  ancient  palace 
which  escaped  the  fire.  It  is  fitted  up  as  a  chapel,  and  prayers 
are  said  in  it  daily.  I  suppose  it  is  attended  by  the  families 
of  those  who  live  in  the  Parliament  Houses.  The  speaker, 
black-rod,  sergeant-at-arms,  librarians,  and  other  officials  possess 
regular  family  residences  within  the  building.      In  Westminster 

Abbey, said,  looking  at  the  vergers  with  their  long  silver 

gilt  and  gold  gilt  rods,  if  they  would  only  put  a  long  feather 
brush  on  the  end  of  them,  and  go  to  dusting,  there  would  be 
some  sense  in  it.  In  St.  Paul's  they  are  at  work  changing  the 
place  of  one  of  the  organs,  building  and  renovating,  and  of 
course  plenty  of  dust  there  too.  But  this  crypt  has  been  re- 
stored to  its  original  splendor,  and  is  now  what  it  was  six  hun- 
dred years  ago.  I  could  not  tire  looking  at  it.  It  has  a  groined 
ceiling  of  stone,  with  massive  ribs  and  bosses ;  clusters  of  fine 
pillars  support  the  groins, — their  capitals  and  bases  all  of  polished 
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Piirbeck  marble.  The  bosses  are  really  medallion  groups  of 
historical  sculpture,  and  contain  the  martyrdoms  of  St.  Stephen, 
St.  John,  St.  Catherine,  St.  Lawrence,  and  St.  George  and  the 
dragon.  The  floor  is  paved  with  Minton  tiles  and  marble ;  the 
altar,  and  especially  the  altar-cloth,  is  the  most  gorgeous  I  have 
yet  seen.  The  field  upon  which  the  embroidery  is  worked  is  a 
purple  velvet  frontal,  and  a  red  velvet  super-frontal.  The  central 
circle  is  of  crimson  velvet ;  the  cross  is  of  gold  cord,  stitched 
across  at  short  intervals  with  red  silk,  with  a  marginal  of  white ; 
the  sacred  monogram  is  worked  in  low  relief  in  pure  gold  cord  ; 
the  rim,  from  which  the  rays  spring,  is  of  white  silk  with  black 
quatre-foils ;  the  rays  are  of  gold  stitched  with  red  on  a  blue 
ground ;  the  broad  outer  rim  is  of  cloth  of  gold,  with  white  and 
red  circles  upon  it.  The  foliage  of  the  floriated  terminations  of 
the  cross  is  shaded  in  red,  white,  and  green  silks ;  the  work  is 
farther  enriched  by  the  introduction  of  crystals  in  the  centre, 
and  pearls  around  the  rim  of  the  four  arms  of  the  cross.  The 
crown  also,  over  the  monogram,  is  similarly  worked,  and  enriched 
with  a  row  of  pearls.  I  thought  of  friends  who  would  go  into 
ecstasy  over  this  chapel.  The  walls  and  groins  are  all  richly 
decorated  in  gold  and  colors.  The  only  queer  and  quaint  things 
are  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen  clad  in  a  gorgeous  robe,  being 
stoned  to  death  by  Hebrews  dressed  in  the  curious  costume  and 
long,  pointed  shoes  of  the  time  of  Chaucer,  who,  by  the  way,  was 
himself  clerk  of  the  works  during  the  erection  of  the  crypt  and 
chapel,  and  the  weird,  monstrous,  gothic  dragons,  which  peer 
down  at  you  from  the  roof.  Such  was  the  taste  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

On  going  to  the  bankers'  at  twelve  o'clock,  we  found  that 
another  party  was  included  in  our  especial  permit  to  visit  the 

Tower.     When  they  came, was  agreeably  surprised  to  find 

they  were  acquaintances  who  came  over  in  the  same  steamer  with 
her,  and  who  attended  the  same  church  at  home.  And  so  we 
took  our  "way  to  Julius  Caesar's  ill-erected  tower;"  that  tower 
comprising  "a  citadel  to  defend  or  command  the  city;  a 
royal  palace;  a  prison  of  state;  an  armory  for  warlike  pro- 
visions ;  the  treasury  of  the  ornaments  and  jewels  of  the  crown," 
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and  the  Hall  of  Records,  including  the  original  Doomsday- 
Book. 

The  area  of  the  Tower,  within  the  walls,  is  twelve  acres  and 
five  poles,  so  do  not  expect  me  to  tell  you  all  about  it,  nor  all 
I  saw  in  it,  nor  the  **  lions  and  king's  beasts,"  which  I  fancied  I 
saw  when  we  passed  through  the  Lion's  Gate.  I  looked  up  at  the 
Bell  Tower  where  the  governor  lives;  and  down  at  the  Traitor's 
Gate,  where  "  went  Sydney,  Russell,  Raleigh,  Cranmer,  More." 
The  Bell  Tower  was  the  prison  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  prison 
of  the  Countess  of  Lenox,  grandmother  of  James  L,  "com- 
mittede  to  thys  Logynge  for  the  mariage  of  her  Sonne,  my  Lord 
Henry  Darnle  and  the  Queen  of  Scotlande."  In  one  of  its 
rooms  Guy  Fawkes  was  examined  with  application  of  torture. 
The  keep,  or  donjon,  called  the  White  Tower,  was  built  by 
William  the  Conqueror.  It  contains  sixty  thousand  stand  of 
rifles  now,  kept  in  the  most  perfect  order.  This  would  have 
suited  William.  In  the  Beauchamp  Tower  was  the  prison  of 
Anne  Boleyn  and  Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  Horse  Armory  is  filled 
with  helmets,  shields,  gauntlets,  war  saddles,  big  stirrups,  lances, 
spears,  shirts  of  mail,  ribbed  armor,  and,  I  believe,  all  sorts  of 
armor  devised  by  mortal  man,  and  an  "anticke  head-piece," 
with  rams'  horns  and  spectacles  on  it,  said  to  have  been  worn 
by  the  jester  of  Henry  VIII.  There  too  were  the  coats  of  arms 
of  different  kings  and  queens. 

In  Queen  Elizabeth's  Armory,  the  cell  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
is  shown,  dark  and  small,  walls  fourteen  feet  thick.  On  the 
walls  as  you  enter  are  inscriptions  carved  by  the  unfortunates 
who  had  been  imprisoned  there.  One  was :  "He  that  indureth 
to  the  Ende,  shall  be  savid."  Here  was  the  "Iron  CoUer  of 
Torment  taken  from  ye  Span  yard  in  ye  year  1588;"  thumbi- 
kins,  or  thumb-screws,  for  torturing;  the  heading-axe  used 
for  the  execution  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  and  the  block  on  which  the  head  was  laid.  One  of 
the  party  tried  the  block,  but  raised  the  head  so  quickly  that  it 
remained  on  the  shoulders. 

The  jewel-house  is  in  the  Tower.  The  regalia  are  arranged  in 
a  glazed  iron  cage  in  the  centre  of  a  well-lighted  room,  with  an 
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ample  passage  for  visitors  to  walk  round.  St.  Edward's  crown  ; 
Queen  Victoria's,  valued  at  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars ;  the  crown  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  the 
queen  consort's  crown ;  the  Queen's  diadem ;  St.  Edward's 
staff  of  beaten  gold,  four  feet  seven  inches  long ;  the  royal  scep- 
tre with  the  cross  of  gold,  two  feet  nine  inches  long,  the  pommel 
ornamented  with  rubies,  emeralds,  and  diamonds, — the  fleurs-de- 
lis  have  been  replaced  by  golden  leaves  bearing  the  rose,  sham- 
rock, and  thistle;  the  baptismal  font,  used  at  the  christening 
of  the  royal  children,  and  I  cannot  remember  how  many  more 
there  were,  for  the  woman,  who  told  us  all  about  them  in 
a  wondrous  tone,  attracted  my  attention,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
her  eyes  grew  bigger  and  bigger  as  she  went  on.  I  remembered, 
however,  to  ask  her  where  the  Koh-i-Noor  diamond  was,  and  she 
said  the  Queen  had  it. 

We  went  down  to  see  the  dungeons,  and  all  the  young  folks 
crowded  into  the  cell  where  Guy  Fawkes  was  locked  up  every 
night ;  and  the  man  who  had  been  sent  down  by  the  warden  to 
show  us  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  fun,  and  quickly  drew  and 
banged  the  huge  bolts,  to  make  believe  he  had  locked  them  in. 

We  were  shown  the  room  in  which  the  young  princes  were 
smothered,  and  the  stairs  under  which  their  bodies  were  hidden; 
also  the  room  near,  in  which  Latimer  and  Ridley  were  confined. 
The  officers,  soldiers,  and  people  employed  about  the  Tower,  live 
in  the  Tower.  The  room  in  which  the  princes  were  killed  is  now 
inhabited  by  a  very  good,  kind-looking  woman.  I  asked  her 
if  she  was  afraid  of  ghosts?  **Oh,  no,"  she  replied;  "come 
this  way  and  I  will  show  you  that  the  way  down  those  stairs  is 
walled  up."  While  walking  around  the  outside  of  the  Tower 
there  was  a  delightful  breeze,  and  the  sun  shone  out  brightly, 
and  I  did  not  wonder  that  royalty  had  once  loved  to  live  there. 
Since  Mary's  death  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  usual  residence  of 
royalty.  I  am  sure  it  could  not  have  been  a  favorite  with  Eliza- 
beth. Satisfied,  fatigued,  and  very  hungry,  we  returned  to  the 
hotel.  To-morrow  is  the  great  Derby-day,  and  I  suppose  all 
London  that  can  get  out  will  be  off  to  Epsom  to  see  the  races. 
The  papers  are  filled  with  it,  and  all  the  bets  are  daily  published. 
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The  Derby  is  London's  carnival.  Parliament  suspends  its  sit- 
tings, the  banks  are  closed — and  I  am  going.  Engla^id  is  great 
on  horses.  I  did  not  tell  you  that  we  went  to  the  Mews,  and 
saw  the  horses  of  the  Queen.  The  cream -colored  Hanoverian 
horses,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  much  handsomer  if  their  heads 
were  not  so  large.  The  handsomest  horses  I  have  seen  were  in 
Hyde  Park ;  but  I  have  never  seen  larger  ones  than  I  saw  in  going 
and  coming  from  the  Tower.  I  should  think  it  would  take  a 
long  time  to  groom  one  of  them. 

London,  May  25. — Hoping  that  you  will  appreciate  this  na- 
tional, no,  this  carnival  of  England's  metropolis, — the  Derby 
(often  pronounced  Darby),  I  will  write  you  about  it.  If  even  Par- 
liament suspends  its  business,  banks  are  closed,  and  nobility  go, 
why  should  not  we  ?  And  so  I  intended  to,  if  my  woman's  wit 
could  compass  it.  But  such  a  time  as  we  had  about  deciding  to 
go,  and  the  best,  and  safest,  and  most  economical  way  of  doing 
it ;  ay,  there  was  the  rub  !     And  who  do  you  think  helped  me  ? 

On  Tuesday  evening  I  received  a  note  from ,  saying,  "  Who 

would  ever  have  thought  that  staid,  sober  me  would  have  made 
arrangements  for  you  to  enjoy  the  Derby  ?  Ten  years  ago 
neither  of  us  could  have  believed  it !"  Well,  we  went  to  bed 
early  in  order  to  feel  fresh  for  the  next  day.  I  was  awake  early ; 
and  such  a  beautiful  day  !  The  papers  said  :  "It  was  a  day  after 
holiday-makers'  own  hearts, — such  as  Londoners  have  not  en- 
joyed on  their  annual  trip  to  Epsom  Downs  for  years, — a  genu- 
ine May-day  as  by  poets  sung,  before  such  a  thing  as  east  wind 
existed."  I  had  ordered  a  big  hamper  well  stored,  for  we  had  a 
ride  of  eighteen  miles  before  us,  and  at  half-past  nine  in  the 
morning  a  handsome  landau  drove  up  with  a  span  of  noble  bays, 
the  owner  himself  driving.  I  suppose  he,  too,  wanted  to  go  to 
the  Darby,  We  went  to  Victoria  Station,  not  far  from  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  for  our  friends  from  Sydenham  were  to  go  with  us. 
They  had  come  already,  and  away  we  all  went.  No  sooner  had 
we  entered  the  street  that  leads  to  Epsom  than  the  curtain  was 
raised  and  the  play  began.  All  London  was  out  on  the  side- 
walks, clear  up  to  the  curb-stones ;  every  window  was  filled ;  the 
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police,  both  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  were  out  in  full  force, 
and,  what  I  had  never  seen  before,  they  were  as  ready  to  laugh 
and  talk  as  other  people.  Carriages  with  four  horses  and  postil- 
ions, donkey-  and  pony-carts,  dog-carts  and  cobs,  vans,  rigged 
up  for  the  occasion,  cabs,  hansoms,  coaches,  coupfe,  in  short, 
every  kind  of  vehicle  imaginable  was  on  the  road, — most  of  the 
way  riding  three  abreast,  and  very  often  four.  Gentlemen  with 
veils  on  their  hats,  and  all  kinds  of  hats, — some  tritnmed  with 
different-colored  tissue-paper, — flags  flaunting,  and  everybody 
talking  and  laughing  and  shouting  and  joking  with  each  other. 

All  along  the  road  gates  opening  into  the  grounds  of  private 
residences  were  thrown  open,  and  filled  with  people  looking  on. 
The  high  walls  that  surrounded  the  houses  had  various  kinds  of 
staging  fixed  on  their  tops,  for  the  owners  and  their  friends  to 
sit  and  enjoy  the  scene.  One  old  lady  had,  in  addition,  a  screen 
of  lap  robes,  I  suppose  to  keep  off  the  draft ;  but  I  could  not 
help  laughing  to  see  her  perched  up  so  high.  Foot-passengers 
by  hundreds  were  making  their  way  as  fast  as  they  could, — the 
younger  boys  often  getting  a  lift  by  hanging  on  behind  the  car- 
riages. We  were  told  of  it  now  and  then,  and  drove  them  off 
each  time.  One  jolly  old  fellow,  big  enough  of  himself  to  fill 
his  dog-cart,  though  he  had  ^y^  others  in  with  him,  whipped  by 
us,  saying  there  were  three  hanging  on  behind  us.  A  chubby  boy 
of  about  twelve,  riding  upon  a  fat  pony  the  other  side,  called  out, 
**  Master,  don't  believe  him,  he's  chaffing;  there's  no  one  there.*' 
The  driver  brought  them  off  with  his  whip, — the  three  were 
chimney-sweeps.  At  every  village  green  there  were  booths  filled 
with  eatables  and  drinkables,  and  queer  fantastic  toys,  such  as 
arc  bought  and  sold  on  Derby-day  for  fun.  Games,  too,  of  all 
sorts  going  on  ;  here  and  there  Punch  making  himself  conspicu- 
ous, being  mounted  on  the  highest  part  of  the  staging. 

About  half-way  from  London,  we  began  to  see  parties  drawn 
up  on  the  roadside  resting  and  feeding  their  horses,  while  they 
took  their  lunch, — ^and  miles  of  picnics  and  feasting  were  seen 
along  the  rest  of  the  way.  We  saw  two  horses  that  had  fallen 
down,  and  one  that  was  actually  dead.  The  man  who  took  us 
agreed  to  do  so  for  ten  guineas,  holding  himself  responsible  for 
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horses  and  carriage.  Just  before  reaching  the  race-course,  we 
saw  men  posted  along  both  sides  of  the  entrance,  holding  large 
placards  in  their  hands,  on  which  were  printed  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  a  warning  to  the  sinners  going  to  the  Derby. 

On  arriving  at  the  gates  of  the  grounds,  we  had  to  give  two 
guineas  for  the  privilege  of  driving  our  carriage  inside  the 
course,  where  we  could  get  a  good  position  to  see  the  races. 
We  secured  a  good  one,  where  we  could  see  more  than  half  the 
course,  and  the  judges'  stand.  All  the  horses  were  unhitched 
from  the  carriages  and  taken  away  ;  and  it  was  well  they  were, 
for  of  all  the  scenes  I  ever  witnessed  those  around  us  took  off 
the  palm.  On  one  side  was  a  man  tied  with  ropes,  and  a  crowd 
gathered  around  him,  to  see  how  dexterously  he  could  twist 
himself  free  from  them.  Just  in  front  of  us,  and  indeed  in  every 
direction,  they  were  unpacking  hampers,  making  tables  of  the 
tops  and  drivers'  seats  of  the  carriages;  gypsies  coming  to  tell 
our  fortunes,  and  could  hardly  be  driven  away, — one,  on  seeing 
some  salad  in  my  hand,  begged  for  a  bit,  which  I  gave  her;  to)rs 
were  held  up  for  us  to  buy, — some  called  scratches ^  a  sort  of  baby 
horse-fiddle.  Here  were  Scotch  Highlanders  in  costume,  play- 
ing their  bagpipes,  while  a  little  girl  of  eight  or  nine  years  old 
danced  the  Highland  fling ;  there,  an  Italian  with  a  hand-organ, 
playing  popular  tunes,  while  his  companion  cujt  all  sorts  of  antics, 
and  imitated  singing-birds  and  flutes  as  an  accompaniment. 

Now  came  a  shout.  The  first  race  !  The  Bentinck  plate  for 
a  hundred  sovereigns !  Ten  horses  ran  for  the  prize.  It  was 
an  exciting  scene, — the  horses  coming  in  sight,  running  with 
the  speed  of  the  wind,  the  riders  in  diff*erent  colored  silk  jackets 
and  caps,  and  the  rush  made  for  the  judges'  stand  immediately 
after.  There  must  have  been  at  least  two  hundred  thousand 
persons  on  the  race-course.  The  stagings  erected  near  the 
judges'  stand  were  capable  of  holding  ten  thousand,  then  the 
very  large  hotel,  its  piazzas,  balconies,  windows,  and  even  benches 
on  its  slanting  roof,  reaching  up  to  its  very  ridge,  filled  with  people, 
— ladies  on  this  roof,  as  we  could  see  by  their  parasols, — it  was 
a  sight  which  I  shall  never  forget.  We  could  not  manage  our 
dinner  very  well,  so  only  took  a  few  sandwiches  and  oranges 
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from  the  hamper,  then  the  antics  around  us  began  again. 
Now  another  shout,  louder  and  more  prolonged  than  the  first. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  was  entering  the  grounds ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  was  seated,  another  deafening  shout.  The  Derby  yfSiS  coming 
off !  Seventeen  horses  were  to  run  for  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
sovereigns.  As  the  horses  came  in  sight,  one  of  our  party  said, 
*'  I'll  bet  a  pound  of  chocolate  candy  that  the  Albert  Victor  will 
win!"  **ril  bet  on  the  Zephyr!*'  (called  also  Favonias,  be- 
longing to  Baron  Rothschild)  said  another.  The  Albert  Victor 
was  ahead,  but  just  about  twenty  yards  from  the  goal,  the  blue 
jacket  and  yellow  cap  shot  by,  and  the  Zephyr  won  by  a  full 
length.  The  Stanley  stakes,  the  Match,  the  Epsom  Manor 
stakes,  and  the  two-year-old  colts  were  yet  to  come  off;  but  as 
we  were  very  hungry,  and  thought  also  that  it  would  be  more 
prudent  to  leave  early,  we  told  our  driver  to  bring  up  the 
horses,  leave  the  grounds,  and  find  some  good  place  where  we 
could  quietly  eat  our  dinner.  On  our  way  out  there  were  all 
sorts  of  games  going  on :  skittles,  Aunt  Sally,  and  I  know  not 
what.  Here  were  some  in  masks;  there,  others  with  false 
noses;  one  with  a  woman's  old-fashioned  bonnet  on  his  head; 
one  with  a  rag-baby,  etc. 

We  turned  down  a  shady  lane  to  find  some  green  spot  where 
we  would  be  out  of  the  dust.  It  led  to  a  church  and  church- 
yard. We  declared  that  we  could  not  eat  there,  so  turned  back 
to  the  road  again,  where  ladies  in  carnages  blew  peas  through 
long  tin  tubes  at  us ;  a  gentleman  threw  a  bouquet  into  otir  car- 
riage, another  handfuls  of  filberts.  Every  one  almost  blew 
peas  into  the  carriages  they  met  or  passed.  Again  and  again 
we  asked  the  driver  if  he  could  stop  at  such  or  such  a  field. 
"No,  it  would  be  considered  a  trespass."  At  length  I  began 
to  rebel,  and  seeing  some  men  standing  at  an  open  gate,  I  pro- 
posed to  hire  a  spot  where  we  could  dine  in  the  shade.  We  did 
so,  but  we  were  admitted  gratils.  A  more  charming  spot  could 
not  have  been  desired,  at  least  we  thought  so  then.  Out  came  the 
sandwiches,  boiled  eggs,  lobster  salad,  cheese  cakes,  bottles  of 
ale,  bottles  of  lemonade,  a  bottle  of  milk,  and  oranges.  Hun- 
gry as  we  were,  and  delicious  as  everything  seemed,  we  could 
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not  eat  all  we  had  brought  with  us.  We  gave  some  to  the  men. 
Soon  after  I  saw  rather  a  gentlemanly-looking  man  coming 
across  the  field  toward  us,  whom  I  took  to  be  the  master,  I 
caught  up  a  bottle  of  ale,  went  to  meet  him,  apologizing  for 
having  come  into  his  field,  and  at  the  same  time  offering  a  glass 
of  ale.  He  seemed  very  gracious  and  took  the  ale.  I  then 
offered  him  refreshments  and  a  second  glass.  Thus  everything 
passed  off  pleasantly  and  gayly.  Leaving  enough  to  the  three 
laborers  to  satisfy  them  even  if  they  were  hungry,  I  gathered  up 
the  oranges  left,  to  pelt  the  people  who  might  blow  peas  at  us, 
and  we  took  our  departure,  in  better  plight  to  enjoy  the  fun  than 
when  we  turned  into  the  field.  I  had  not  thrown  all  the 
oranges  into  other  people's  carriages,  when  I  saw  a  young 
soldier,  with  only  one  leg,  standing  by  the  roadside.  I  threw 
him  the  biggest  orange  I  had,  and  he,  fearful  that  some  who 
were  walking  near  him  might  get  it  sooner  than  he,  threw  down 
both  crutches  and  hopped  till  he  caught  it.  The  fun  seemed  to 
grow  more  "  fast  and  furious'*  the  nearer  we  came  to  London. 
Just  before  entering  the  city,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  postil- 
ions and  outriders,  dashed  by  us.  We  reached  our  hotel  a 
little  before  sunset,  perfectly  satisfied,  with  Darby-day, 

Now,  are  you  not  tired  ?  I  am  ;  so  with  lots  of  love  to  great 
and  small,  TU  end  my  story. 

London,  May  29. — What  with  our  traveling,  sight-seeing, 
and  writing  letters,  we  are  kept  busy  as  bees.  But  I  begin 
to  feel  that  we  ought  to  get  out  of  London,  it  is  so  expensive. 
Good  rooms  and  a  parlor,  and  riding  so  much, — the  Derby 
was  quite  a  bill.  Well,  you  will  have  to  send  for  me  home 
in  a  month  or  so,  that's  all. 

On  Friday  morning  we  packed  our  carpet-bags  and  started  to 
go  to  Brighton,  the  most  fashionable  watering-place  in  England. 
On  reaching  Brighton,  we  took  a  carriage  and  drove  round  to 
see  the  town.  It  has  eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  in  the 
fashionable  season  one  hundred  thousand.  The  drive  along  the 
sea-side  is  delightful.  The  marine  wall  was  eleven  years  in 
building.     It  is  nearly  two  miles  long,  and  cost  one  hundred 
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thousand  pounds.  The  road  seems  built  on  this  wall.  The 
houses  along  this  road  are  very  fine,  and  look  quite  American. 
The  bathing-houses  are  on  wheels,  to  roll  down  into  the  water, 
— the  only  safe  way  for  bathing  on  the  coast  of  England.  We 
rode  into  the  grounds  of  the  Royal  Pavilion,  built  by  George  IV., 
when.  Prince  of  Wales,  in  imitation  of  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow. 
It  is  now  used  as  a  hotel.  Going  into  a  book-store,  I  saw  a 
caricature  which  amused  me,  and  bought  it  to  send  to  some 
friends, — "The  only  Legal  Vesture.'*  Below  the  picture  was 
written,  "This  touching  spectacle  is  merely  an  Evangelical 
Dignitary  obeying  the  Privy  Council  order  that  the  Surplice  only 
be  worn  in  all  ministrations,  and  the  Cope,'*  etc.  Don't  believe 
the  Privy  Council  had  the  least  idea  of  ever  seeing  their  words 
clothed  in  this  form. 

After  lunch  we  took  the  cars,  and  begun  our  pilgrimage  to 
Canterbury,  We  passed  Hastings,  famous  as  the  spot  where 
William  the  Conqueror  landed,  and  defeated  Harold ;  then 
Lewes,  where  the  rebellious  bardn  Simon  de  Montfort  got  the 
better  of  Henry  III.  Entering  the  county  of  Kent,  we  saw  very 
extensive  hop-fields,  and  large  flocks  of  sheep  preparing  themselves 
for  South-down  mutton,  and  finally  we  saw  the  towers  of  Can- 
terbury Cathedral  itself:  old  Canterbury,  a  great  town  in  the 
time  of  the  ancient  Britons.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Saxon 
heptarchy  it  was  the  chief  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent.  Its 
king,  Ethelbert,  having  embraced  Christianity,  gave  up  his  palace 
as  a  residence  for  Augustine ;  you  remember  his  wife,  Bertha,  was 
the  first  Saxon  Christian  queen.  Canterbury  is  the  metropolitan 
see  of  all  England,  situated  on  the  Stour,  the  guide-book  said ; 
I  looked  for  said  river,  but  it  was  barely  perceptible. 

But  just  fancy  us  riding  under  the  fine  old  arches  of  the  gate- 
way, thinking  of  the  throngs  of  pilgrims  who  used  to  fill  the 
roads  on  their  way  to  the  far-famed  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket ! 
And  I  wanted  to  stop  where  they  stopped,  at  Checquer's  Inn, 
described  by  Chaucer;  but,  alas!  it  is  now  turned  into  a  dry- 
goods  shop,  where  we  went  the  next  morning  to  buy  ribbons. 
I  gave  a  longing  look  at  Mercery  Lane,  so  narrow  that  I  won- 
dered how  Chaucer's  pilgrims,  who  came  '*  especially  from  every 
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shire's  ende  of  Engle  lond/*  could  get  through,  and  where  we 
pilgrims  were  soon  to  wend  our  way.  We  drove  to  the  Rose 
Hotel,  and  entered  its  narrow  door,  on  a  level  with  the  pave- 
ment ;  but  after  entering,  the  hall  grew  wider,  and  antique,  broad 
stairs  led  us  up  to  the  neatest  rooms  imaginable,  and  where  we 
all  felt  at  home  at  once.  • 

Our  dinner  was  graced  with  the  far-famed  South-down  mutton, 
which  I  tasted,  and  with  the  rest  confessed  it  was  the  best  we 
had  ever  eaten.  After  dinner  we  went  out  for  a  walk  on  the  top 
of  the  old  walls  of  the  city,  passing  now  and  then  the  ruined 
watch-towers,  in  which  the  hawthorn  in  full  bloom  was  grow- 
ing; some  red,  others  white,  but  all  very  sweet  and  fragrant. 
On  one  side,  many  feet  below  us,  was  a  hansdome  park,  on  the 
other  the  cattle-market.  We  ascended  the  mound  called  Dane 
John, — probably  the  Saxons  or  Danes  had  a  donjon  on  its  sum- 
mit,— and  had  a  beautiful  moonlight  view  of  the  south-western 
part  of  the  town.  The  whole  scene  was  so  new,  and  so  different 
from  anything  I  had  seen,  thatl  almost  thought  I  was  dreaming. 

After  a  good  night's  rest,  and  a  hearty  breakfast,  we  took  an 
open  carriage  and  rode  around  to  see  the  place.  Every  moment 
we  came  upon  something  old,  quAint,  or  interesting.  Such  a 
growth  of  ivy  on  old  walls,  such  queer,  old-fashioned  dresses, 
such  narrow  streets  ;  and  the  houses,  the  second  story  projecting 
over  the  first,  and  the  third  over  the  second,  precluding  all 
Yankee  curiosity,  if  there  was  any,  in  the  occupants  of  the  dif- 
ferent stories  to  know  what  was  going  on  among  the  inmates  of 
the  different  floors ! 

We  stopped  first  at  St.  Martin's  Church,  where  Queen  Bertha 
had  an  oratory,  and  where  St.  Augustine  first  preached  after  his 
coming  to  Canterbury.  This  church  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  some  Christians  in  the  Roman  army  about  a.d.  187. 
The  chancel  walls  are  almost  entirely  of  Roman  brick.  The 
tomb  of  Bertha,  under  an  arch  in  the  wall  of  the  chancel,  is  a 
stone  coffin  of  the  plainest  form.  The  font  in  which  Ethelbert 
was  baptized  stands  near  the  door,  and  is  about  three  feet  high, 
and  about  nine  in  circumference.  It  is  of  stone,  curiously  carved 
all  around.     Leaving  this,  we  went  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
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Cross,  St.  Dunstan's,  passing  on  our  way  the  mansion  of  the 
old  Roper  family,  of  which  nothing  now  remains  but  the  pictu- 
resque gateway,  through  which  Sir  Thomas  More  must  have  fre- 
quently gone  to  visit  his  beloved  daughter  Margaret.  The  house 
itself  now  forms  part  of  a  brewery.  In  the  church  we  saw  the 
altar-tombs  of  the  Roper  family,  built  of  a  fine  marble,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  IV.,  and  when  the  family  founded  the  chapel. 
Underneath  is  their  vault,  in  which  the  head  of  the  chancellor 
was  deposited  "  with  great  devotion  by  his  daughter,  Margaret 
Roper."  The  woman  who  showed  us  through  the  church  said 
she  saw  the  leaden  box,  containing  his  head,  about  two  years  ago, 
when  the  vault  was  opened.  We  had  taken  only  a  glimpse  of 
the  cathedral,  and  so  hastened  to  return  to  it,  thinking  of  Bertha, 
Ethelbert,  St.  Augustine,  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  his  daughter 
Margaret.  Part  of  this  immense  cathedral  was  built  by  St. 
Augustine,  and  part  by  Egelnoth,  who  presided  from  1020  to 
1038,  and  was  aided  in  his  work  by  the  royal  munificence  of 
Canute.  Lanfranc  and  Ansel m  in  particular  made  great  im- 
provements, and  after  the  murder  of  Thomas  i  Becket,  when 
pilgrims  began  to  visit  its  shrine,  the  money  poured  in,  so  that 
not  only,  as  Erasmus  said,  ''gold  was  the  meanest  thing  to  be 
seen  there,"  but  the  cathedral  itself  reaped  immense  benefit. 
The  exterior  is  very  fine,  the  niches  filled  with  statues.  The 
door  Hy  which  we  entered  had  Ethelred  on  one  side  and  Bertha 
on  the  other,  while  above  the  door  we  saw  the  archbishops 
Augustine,  Lanfranc,  Anselm,  and  Cranmer.  We  went  into  the 
nave.  This  edifice  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  double  cross ;  it  is 
over  five  hundred  feet  long.  We  went  through  the  North  and 
South  Aisles,  the  North  and  South  Cross,  the  Lady  Chapel,  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Michael,  and  Becket's  Chapel.  The  North  Cross, 
where  Thomas  k  Becket  was  murdered,  is  called  the  Martyrdom. 
The  verger  told  us  that  a  few  weeks  ago  some  nuns,  with  about 
thirty  of  their  pupils,  came  here,  went  up  the  steps  of  the  chapel 
on  their  knees,  and  kissed  the  stones  of  the  pavement  on  which 
he  was  killed.  Stains,  even  now,  on  the  stones  look  like  blood 
stains.  Numerous  tombs  and  monuments  meet  you  at  every 
turn.     One,  that  of  Archbishop  Chichely,  in  141 3,  has  a  fUll- 
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length  effigy  in  his  pontificals,  while  underneath  is  the  effigy  of 
his  skeleton  in  a  shroud.  In  Becket's  Chapel  the  Black  Prince 
lies  buried.  He  died  in  1376.  His  figure  in  armor  of  gilt  brass 
lies  on  the  tomb ;  while  above  it  hang  the  shield,  helmet,  and 
gauntlets  which  he  wore  at  the  battle  of  Cressy.  His  sword  was 
taken  away  by  Cromwell.  On  the  north  side  is  a  monument 
where  Henry  IV.  and  his  two  wives  are  buried.  Here,  too,  lies 
Cardinal  Pole.  We  were  shown  the  very  spot  where  Becket  was 
killed.  The  Prior  of  Peterborough  carried  away  some  of  the 
stones  stained  with  his  blood,  and  made  two  altars  of  them.  Two 
years  after  his  death  Becket  was  canonized,  and  his  shrine  found 
pilgrims  and  offerings  so  numerous  that  it  grew  as  famous  for  its 
riches  as  its  holiness.  His  shrine  was  of  gold,  and  covered  with 
the  rarest  and  most  precious  jewels.  Princes  and  archbishops 
from  the  continent,  counts  and  warriors,  left  their  gifts.  Louis 
VII.  of  France  paid  it  a  visit,  and  offered  a  golden  cup  and 
precious  stones.  He  wore  a  very  valuable  jewel,  and  oh,  won- 
der of  wonders  !  it  flew  right  out  of  the  ring  on  his  finger  and 
fastened  itself  on  the  shrine.  Henry  VIII.  seized  all  these  jewels, 
burned  Becket' s  bones,  and  scattered  the  ashes  to  the  winds. 

Charles  I.  was  married  here.  The  Protestant  Coligny,  brother 
to  the  brave  Admiral  Coligny,  of  France,  was  buried  here,  and 
in  the  chapel  where  he  lies  service  is  still  held  annually  by  his 
descendants.  In  the  crypt,  at  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral, 
the  verger  said :  '*  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  very  religious  woman, 
but  she  always  had  an  eye  to  the  main  chance,  and  here  she 
introduced  silk-weaving  by  the  exiled  Huguenots  or  Walloons." 
Clambering  over  posts  and  piles  of  lumber,  we  peered  through 
the  windows  into  the  old  Walloon  Church,  where  services  are 
still  held.  No  puritanical  meeting-house  can  exceed  this  in 
simplicity.  They  sit  around  a  table  when  they  partake  of  the 
communion  ;  the  table  is  as  plain  as  the  old  tables  in  our  cellar, 
though  not  half  as  wide.  We  walked  through  the  cloisters ;  but 
if  I  don't  stop  short  now,  I  don*t  know  where  I  shall  stop. 

We  drove  around  St.  Augustine's  College,  and  saw  the  students 
in  their  caps  and  gowns.  St.  Augustine's  Monastery,  formerly 
a  magnificent  building,  which,  with  its  grounds,  occupied  sixteen 
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acres,  lay  almost  entirely  in  ruins  for  a  long  period,  and  part  of  it 
was  used  as  a  common  tavern  and  brewhouse.  It  was  purchased, 
in  1844,  by  a  member  of  parliament,  who  restored  the  gateway, 
and  built  within  the  abbey  walls  the  Protestant  missionary  col- 
lege,— St.  Augustine's  College.  After  dinner,  two  of  us  went 
back  to  the  cathedral  for  a  parting  look.  Before  leaving  Can- 
terbury I  took  a  note  of  one  of  its  ordinances,  dated  1556: 
"  The  mayor,  before  Christmas,  yearly,  is  to  provide  for  his  wife 
one  scarlet  gown,  with  a  bonnet  of  velvet,  under  the  penalty  of 
ten  pounds." 

On  our  return  to  London  we  passed  Chatham,  quite  a  large 
town,  Rochester,  Gadshill,  where  Dickens  lived,  and  the  scene 
also  of  Falstaff*s  famous  exploit,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
more  places.  We  came  into  Victoria  Station  about  six  o'clock. 
There  was  an  unusual  commotion.  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  other  notables,  and  the  ex-emperor  Napo- 
leon, had  come  to  the  cars  to  welcome  his  Imperial  Highness  the 
Grand  Duke  Wladimir,  second  son  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
We  passed  so  near  them  we  had  a  good  view  of  them.  The 
Prince  Imperial  of  New  York  and  their  Graciousnesses  Ladies 
took  cars  for  Sydenham,  while  our  High  Mightinesses  fol- 
lowed in  the  royal  wake  as  far  as  St.  James's  Palace,  then  turned 
off  to  land  in  Haymarket,  where  we  found  friends  awaiting  us. 

To-day  being  Whit-Monday,  the  cockney's  holiday,  we  stay 
home,  and  I  have  been  writing  with  might  and  main.  Yester- 
day we  went  to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  after  service  went 
into  the  refectory,  and  saw  two  hundred  boys  enter  the  room, 
stand  opposite  their  plates  at  table,  fold  their  hands,  shut  their 
eyes,  and  chant  the  grace  before  they  sat  down  to  eat.  Passing 
then  to  the  girls'  room,  we  saw  two  hundred  seated  at  dinner, 
and  they  were  all  dressed  a  la  Dame  Washington.  It  was  a 
curious  sight,  as  some  of  the  girls  were  only  four  or  five  years  old. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  alone  to  St.  Paul's.  On  coming  in 
sight  of  the  cathedral  I  saw  the  west  gate  open,  and  carriages 
driving  up  to  the  grand  entrance,  the  coachmen  and  footmen  in 
fine  liveries.  Entering  the  church,  I  found  it  crowded.  A  passage 
was  cleared  beneath  the  dome  to  the  choir,  and  vergers,  choir- 
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boys,  choristers  and  clergy  were  standing  at  the  west  door. 
The  organ  began  to  play,  and  then  they  turned  and  went  to  the 
choir,  mace-bearers  preceding  the  lord  mayor  in  full  state  dress, 
followed  by  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  with  their  red  cloaks, 
white  fur  capes,  and  enormous  wigs  j  then  the  aldermen  in  blue 
cloaks  and  silver  trimmings ;  and  then  lackeys  in  scarlet-and-gold, 
and  blue-and-silver.  The  chanting  was  surpassingly  fine.  Canon 
Lightfoot  preached.  I  wished  he  had  had  a  light  tongue,  for  his 
sermon  was  full  an  hour  long ;  after  which  the  lord  mayor  and  lady 
mayoress,  and  Messrs.  judges  and  mistress  judges,  and  the  whole 
train  filed  off  in  state  to  their  carriages.  I  stood  looking  at 
them  as  they  passed  out,  and  thought  what  a  pity  some  of  them 
had  not  taken  lessons  in  walking  in  robes,  so  that  they  might 
give  grace  and  dignity  to  their  office.  As  it  was,  I  could  not 
help  smiling  at  the  ridiculous  figure  some  of  them  made. 
Crowds  and  crowds  stood  outside  to  see^t^edi^^lay  as  they 
drove  off.  I  could  not  learn  whether  it  was  a  law  or  ^.^ustom 
for  the  lord  mayor,  and  all  this  train,  to  go  to  church  in  St. 
Paul's  on  Whitsunday.  On  returning,  I  found  our  friends  had 
been  up  from  Sydenham,  and  in  the  evening  we  had  friends  to 
see  us.  I  think  I  was  never  more  tired  in  my  life ;  and  I  am 
tired  now,  so  good-by. 

London,  May  31.— I  must  write  you  a  sort  of  flying  letter 
before  leaving  London,  which  we  expect  to  do^taking  the  eleven 
o'clock  train — in  the  morning.  Our  destination  is  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

Yesterday  we  went  to  the  British  Museum ;  I  was  much  inter- 
ested in  the  Elgin  marbles, — marbles  that  Lord  Elgin  brought 
from  Greece.  Most  of  them  are  mutilated,  but  still  showing 
what  they  had  been.  Met  some  acquaintances  who  had  taken 
private  lodgings,  and  who  did  not  particularly  fancy  old,  dingy 
London.  I  no  longer  see  its  dinginess,  for  I  am  so  absorbed  in 
its  past  history,  its  present  position,  and  looking  to  the  future 
of  our  own  country^  that  I  heed  nothing  else.  One  of  our 
bankers  said  he  thought,  as  a  general  thing,  Americans  did  not 
like  England.     Perhaps  it  is  the  climate^  and  not  its  literature, 
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nor  history,  nor  people.  A  smoky  atmosphere,  or  fog,  and 
plenty  of  showers  do  not  tinge  objects  with  a  couleur  de  rose. 
The  chief  fault  I  have  yet  found  was  with  the  pedestrians  in 
the  Strand  and  its  vicinity,  where  I  had  to  use  my  umbrella  right 
and  left,  to  keep  from  being  jostled  or  run  against.     Of  course, 

* 

every  one  ought  to  like  his  own  country  best ;  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  depreciating  all  others.  Neither  do  I  like  to  hear 
people  go  off  into  rapture  with  everything  foreign.  For  myself, 
the  longer  I  stay  here  the  more  I  am  impressed  with  the  industry, 
power,  stability,  wealth,  and  intelligence  of  Old  England. 

Marine  Hotel,  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  June  4 I  stopped 

over  a   train  with  ,  at   Basingstoke,   to  visit .      We 

found  them  very  pleasant,  intelligent  people.  We  stayed  with 
them  about  four  hours,  and  after  dinner  continued  our  jour- 
ney. The  friend  who  lived  at  Reading  had  gone  to  London,  so 
we  went  on  to  Winchester,  and  were  met  at  the  station  with 
the  information  that,  on  account  of  the  Winchester  races,  the 
hotels  were  so  full,  we  could  only  have  rooms  in  one,  if  I  and 

would  sleep  in  the  chapel.     It  was  the  best  that  could  be 

done,  so  I  made  no  objections.  The  hotel  at  which  we  stopped 
had  once  been  a  convent;  but  when  the  government  erected 
barracks  adjoining,  the  buildings  were  sold,  and  converted  into 
their  present  use.  Our  room  had  indeed  been  a  chapel;  and 
I  confess  that  when  I  went  up  two  steps,  and  made  my  toilet, 
the  large  mirror  occupying  the  place  of  the  former  altar,  and  the 
wash-stands  of  the  credence-table  and  the  priest's  chair,  I  felt  a 
little  out  of  place.     Y*;t  I  must  say.  I  never  slept  more  soundly. 

Winchester  is  as  quaint  and  old  as  Canterbury.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons.  It  was  their  king 
Egbert  who,  after  conquering  the  other  kingdoms,  was  crowned 
here  in  827  as  the  first  king  of  all  England.  We  visited  its 
ciithedral,  which,  it  is  said,  was  first  built  between  the  years  1 76 
and  180  by  the  British  prince  Lucius.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Bishop 
Ethelwald  in  980.  The  next  builder  was  Bishop  Walkelin,  cousin 
to  the  Conqueror,  who,  it  is  said,  cut  down  a  whole  forest  in  1093 
to  supply  timber.  But  the  Bishop  William  of  Wykeham,  about 
D  5 
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1366,  finished  the  work  in  magnificent  style.  In  1560  Bishop 
Fox  had  to  rebuild  the  east  end,  the  work  being  done  in  the  rich* 
est  Gothic  style  and  as  the  cathedral  now  remains.  Its  length 
is  five  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  it  being  the  longest  cathedral 
in  the  kingdom.  We  were  shown  the  tomb  of  William  Rufus. 
When  Henry  de  Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  brother  of  the 
usurper  Stephen,  rebuilt  the  choir  of  the  cathedral,  he  removed 
the  coffins  of  those  who  had  been  buried  there,  and  ordered  six 
chests  to  be  made,  into  which  they  put  the  bones, — these  chests 
are  now  seen  on  the  top  of  the  screens  of  the  choir.  One  con- 
tains the  bones  of  King  Alfred's  father;  another  those  of  Egbert; 
another  Canute  the  Great,  and  his  wife  Emma,  of  Normandy; 
the  others,  the  bones  of  bishops.  Alfred  the  Great  was  buried 
at  Hyde  Church,  but  we  had  not  time  to  ride  out  to  visit  it. 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  brother  to  Henry  IV.,  has  a  fine  tomb.  In 
the  Lady  Chapel  Queen  Mary  was  married  to  Philip  II.,  of 
Spain.  Each  of  us,  in  turn,  sat  in  the  chair  which  she  used, 
and  which  has  been  left  there  ever  since.  We  passed  the 
grave  of  St.  Swithin,  the  rainy  saint,  when  we  walked  around 
the  cathedral.  Organs  were  invented  about  951,  the  first  being 
erected  in  Winchester  Cathedral ;  it  was  described  by  a  monk 
in  Latin  verse,  thus  translated : 

*'  Twelve  pair  of  bellows,  ranged  in  stately  row. 
Are  joined  above,  and  fourteen  more  below ; 
These  the  full  force  of  seventy  men  require, 
Who  ceaseless  toil,  and  plenteously  perspire 
Each  aiding  each,  till  all  the  wind  be  prest 
In  the  close  confines  of  the  incumbent  chest. 
On  which  four  hundred  pipes  in  order  rise, 
To  bellow  forth  the  blast  that  chest  supplies." 

It  was  fitting  they  should  have  an  organ  here  when  Winchester 
was  the  metropolis  of  England ;  and  it  remained  the  residence 
of  the  kings  for  more  than  five  hundred  years.  William  the 
Conqueror  built  a  castle  where  the  barracks  now  stand.  It  was 
here  he  first  established  the  curfew  in  1069.  William  Ruftis  and 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  were  crowned  here.  Here  John  did 
homage  to  the  papal  legate  for  his  crown.     Henry  III.  always 
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bore  the  name  of  Henry  of  Winchester,  because  he  was  bom 
here.  Prince  Arthur,  son  of  Henry  VII. ,  was  born  in  the  castle ; 
and  Henry  VIII.  entertained  the  emperor  Charles  V.  at  the 
same  place,  in  1522. 

We  also  visited  the  school  buildings  belonging  to  Winchester 
College,  with  which  the  learned  William  of  Wykeham  had  so 
much  to  do.  He  had  himself  gone  to  the  school  which  pre- 
viously existed  here  and  was  of  some  note ;  but  this  worthy  bishop 
greatly  enlarged  the  foundation  and  made  it  what  it  has  con- 
tinued to  be,  one  of  the  principal  places  of  English  education. 

We  went  into  the  dining-room,  called  also  "The  Hundred 
Men's  Hall,"  belonging  to  the  college,  and,  among  other  curious 
things,  saw  the  leathern  jar  or  pitcher  which  the  students  called 
"Black  Jack,"  out  of  which  they  drank  their  ale.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  kitchen  there  was  a  strange-looking  figure ;  it 
was  partly  man,  partly  hog,  deer,  and  ass,  called  the  "Trusty 
Servant."     The  explanation  of  it,  translated  from  the  Latin,  is: 

"  A  trusty  servant's  portrait  would  you  sec, 
This  emblematic  figure  well  survey. 
The  porker's  snout, — not  nice  in  diet  shows ; 
The  padlock  shut, — no  secrets  he'll  disclose ; 
Patient  the  ass, — his  master's  wrath  will  bear ! 
Swiftness  in  errand, — the  stag's  feet  declare ; 
Loaded  his  left  hand, — ^apt  to  labor  saith ; 
The  vest, — his  neatness ;  open  hand, — his  feith ; 
Girt  with  his  sword, — his  shield  upon  his  arm, — 
Himself  and  master  he'll  protect  from  harm." 

I  fear  me  that  race  of  servants  is  extinct.  Still,  it  is  some 
comfort  to  know  that  "once  there  was"  such;  and  so  we  will 
hope  that  "what  has  been  will  be."  It  is  in  this  college  that 
the  famous  Latin  song,  "Dulce  Domum,"  is  sung  by  the 
students  when  vacation  commences.  The  memorial  to  the 
Wykehamists  who  fell  in  the  Crimean  war  is  in  the  porch  of  the 
chapel. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  we  demanded 
hospitality,  and  were  given  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  horn  of  beer 
by  the  porter, — thanks  to  Henry  de  Blois.  We  were  shown 
around  the  grounds ;  and  I  bought  flowers  of  one  of  the  inmates, 
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and  was  taken  through  the  garden  of  another,  and  thought 
kindly  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  who  founded  this  institu- 
tion, and  of  the  Church  of  England,  whose  members  are  its  office- 
holders,— may  they  never  want  bread  nor  ale!  The  church 
itself  is  very  fine, — in  the  Byzantine  school  of  architecture.  A 
brother,  in  a  long,  black  gown,  with  sleeves,  having  a  silver  cross 
on  the  left  side,  pointed  out  everything  worthy  of  note. 

We  also  went  into  the  castle  at  Winchester,  and  saw  Arthur's 
Round  Table.  He  invented  this,  because  even  in  his  time 
there  were  disputes  for  precedence^  and  this  table  having  neither 
head  nor  foot,  no  one  felt  that  his  seat  was  below  his  fellows'.  It 
hangs  up  high  on  the  wall  now,  "in  meraoriam."  But  I  must 
hurry  on  to  tell  you  that  we  visited  Hursley,  about  four  miles  from 
Winchester,  to  see  the  church  and  rectory  of  John  Keble,  author 
of  the  ''Christian  Year."  The  very  beau  ideal  of  a  country 
church  and  parsonage  !  I  picked  some  daisies  and  a  buttercup 
on  his  grave.  A  wreath  of  flowers  was  lying  at  the  head.  The 
sexton  says  there  is  always  a  wreath  on  it. 

Leaving  Winchester  we  crossed  over  at  Portsmouth,  and 
arrived  here  at  six  in  the  afternoon.  The  weather  began  to 
grow  cooler  on  Thursday,  and  we  were  glad  to  sit  by  the  fire. 
Yesterday  we  went  to  the  home  for  the  missionaries  of  the  Lon- 
don City  Mission,  established  here  for  the  benefit  of  poor  clergy- 
men and  their  wives,  and  for  lay  readers,  that  they  may  have 
a  two  weeks'  holiday  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  recruit,  and 
get  out  of  smoky  London  to  breathe  pure  air.  Mrs.  — ,  the 
matron,  seems  very  pleasantly  situated,  and  is  looking  remarkably 
well,  but  very  much  thinner  than  when  she  was  in  America. 
We  expect  her  to  return  our  call  this  afternoon. 

Ventnor,  June  7,  1871. — On  Sunday  we  went  to  church.  I 
do  not  think  the  English  clergy  are  equal  to  ours.  I  do  not  like 
their  reading  as  well ;  and  their  sermons,  those  I  have  heard,  we 
would  not  think  much  of.  How  often  I  think,  "  Saved  by  the 
foolishness  of  preaching" ! 

On  Monday  we  went  to  Freshwater  in  the  stage,  or  rather  on 
the  top  of  the  stage,  and  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  country, 
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as  we  could  look  over  most  of  the  hedges  and  walls  which  sur- 
round all  the  grounds.  We  generally  choose  a  site  in  our  country 
where  we  can  see  and  be  seen,  while  here,  if  there  is  one  spot 
where  they  can  hide  away  their  houses  they  are  sure  to  do  it. 
A  notice  posted  up  conspicuously  was :  "  All  persons  forbidden 
to  enter  here  except  on  business."  If  I  had  been  on  foot,  I 
would  have  been  tempted  to  have  made  it  my  business  to  go  in 
to  see  the  exclusiveness.  About  twelve  miles  farther  on  we  saw 
Dr.  Pusey's  mansion,  a  handsome  residence,  shut  in  on  three 
sides  by  high  hills,  or  downs,  as  they  call  them  here,  and  fronting 
the  sea.  The  road  on  which  we  were  ran  along  the  side  of  the 
highest  downs  on  the  island,  being  in  some  places  as  high  as  six 
hundred  feet.  Thus  we  had  the  advantage  of  looking  down  and 
seeing  those  who  had  chosen  to  locate  on  the  sea-shore.  I  liked 
the  looks  of  the  farm-  or  manor-houses,  I  suppose  they  would  call 
them,  situated  off  in  the  fields,  looking  cheerful  and  hospitable. 
We  saw  men,  women,  and  children  weeding  the  wheat-fields, — 
labor  must  be  cheap.  Most  of  the  way  we  had  splendid  views  of 
the  sea, — trees,  grass,  flowers,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetation  growing 
down  to  the  very  beach.  The  sun  shone  out  warm,  but  the  wind 
was  cold. 

We  dined  at  Freshwater,  twenty-two  miles  from  Ventnor,  and 
then  the  others  took  a  carriage  and  rode  to  Alum  Bay  to  see  the 
Needles,  passing  on  their  way  the  house  of  Tennyson  the  poet. 
I  preferred  to  sit  by  the  fire  and  read  the  papers,  for  I  was  told 
the  Needles  were  rocks  rising  up  fr,om  the  sea,  very  much  like 
those  in  sight  from  the  window  where  I  was,  only  much  larger. 
About  half-way  home,  I  got  inside  the  stage  for  warmth,  and 
studied  hedges  all  the  way  home,  thinking  I  should  like  them 
very  much  better  when  berries  were  ripe  than  now.  These 
hedges  are  very  beautiful,  but  if  you  ride  in  a  carriage  you  see 
nothing  else,  and  it  becomes  very  monotonous. 

I  am  disenchanted  with  the  Isle  of  Wight,  because  the  weather 
is  so  cold.  We  have  had  fires  every  day.  I  have  a  fire  in  my 
bedroom  now,  to  take  off  the  cold,  not  the  chill.  Then,  too, 
the  coal  here  is  miserable  stuff.  I  get  warmer  in  working  at  it  to 
make  it  burn  than  from  the  fire  itself.     I  had  a  box  with  some 
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articles  of  clothing  sent  down  from  London ;  taking  them  out 
expeditiously,  I  seized  my  penknife  and  slivered  the  box  in 
pieces,  and  made  such  a  brisk  fire  I  was  good-natured  all  the  rest 
of  the  day.  It  makes  me  shudder  to  see  bathing-dresses  hung  up 
to  dry  in  such  weather  as  this. 

Yesterday  we  took  a  private  carriage,  drove  through  Bon- 
church,  which  looked  as  though  it  might  be  pleasant  in  warm 
weather,  and  stopped  at  Shanklin  to  see  the  chine, — z.  ravine 
we  would  call  it.  I  looked  in  at  the  entrance,  and  it  seemed  so 
babyish,  in  comparison  with  what  I  had  seen,  that  I  turned  back 
to  walk  around  the  village  in  preference.  The  rest,  however, 
went  on,  and  said  it  was  a  neat  little  ravine.  A  man  was  at  one 
entrance  and  a  maid  at  the  other,  taking  whatever  one  chooses 
to  give  them.  I  suppose  they  sweep  off  the  stairs  and  paths  to 
keep  them  clean.  From  Shanklin  we  went  to  Sandown  and 
dined.  It  began  to  rain  when  we  started  for  home.  All  these 
places  command  most  beautiful  views  of  the  sea.  I  was  rather 
amused  to  see  the  driver  put  on  his  brake  going  down  the  least 
declivity.  English  people  dislike  hills,  and  so  cut  them  down 
to  have  the  roads  as  level  as  possible.  All  this  part  of  the  island 
has  a  very  chalky  soil.  The  roads  are  white,  and  when  you 
come  in  from  a  ride  you  look  as  though  you  had  passed  through 
a  shower  of  lime. 

We  have  hunted  all  along  the  shore  for  pebbles.  I  cannot 
say  much  for  those  I  found ;  suppose  all  the  fine  ones  were  picked 
up  long,  long  ago.  If  we  had  not  ordered  our  letters  sent  here 
we  would  not  have  stayed  as  long  as  we  have.  We  have  been 
disappointed,  too,  in  not  getting  delicious  fish  and  lobsters. 
The  London  season  not  only  draws  every  one  to  that  city,  but 
all  the  choice  eatables  also. 

Well,  we  are  off  to-morrow  for  Newport,  Cowes,  and  to  see 
Osborne  House,  and  then  cross  over  to  Southampton. 

White  Hart  Hotel,  Salisbury,  June  ii. — Thursday  we 
rode  across  to  Newport,  on  the  top  of  a  stage,  and,  although 
uncomfortably  cold,  we  did  it  because  we  could  have  a  better 
view  of  the  country  than  we  could  in  traveling  by  rail.     When 
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we  passed  Godshill,  the  driver  told  us  that  in  former  times  the 
people  wanted  to  build  the  church  on  the  plain,  but  every  night 
all  the  building  materials  brought  during  the  day  would  be  found 
mysteriously  transported  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  so  they  gave  it 
up,  concluding  it  was  best  to  build  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  which 
has  been  called  Godshill  ever  since. 

We  stopped  at  the  "Bugle,"  ordered  fire  and  dinner,  and 
made  ourselves  comfortable.  The  next  morning  we  rode  out  to 
see  Carisbrook  Castle.  This  is  a  beautiful  place,  admirably 
situated.  Some  of  its  walls  are  partly  in  ruins,  yet  we  went  up 
into  the  keep  to  get  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  which  is 
remarkably  fine,  looked  at  the  governor's  house,  inside  the  castle 
walls,  and  drank  water  from  the  well  three  hundred  feet  deep, 
as  old  as  King  Stephen.  The  water  is  drawn  up  by  a  donkey, 
by  means  of  a  large  wheel.  I  noticed  particularly  the  window, 
through  which  Charles  I.  tried  to  make  his  escape  while  he  was 
imprisoned  here.  The  chapel  is  a  complete  ruin  overgrown 
with  ivy.  After  seeing  the  castle  we  rode  out  to  Osborne  House, 
the  Queen's  private  property,  and  her  residence  when  on  the 
island.  On  our  way  we  passed  Prince  Albert's  Model  Farm, 
which  seemed  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  We  only  rode  up 
to  the  gate  of  Osborne  House ;  then,  on  our  return,  stopped  at 
the  church  of  Whippingham,  which  the  Queen  attends  when  at 
Osborne.  On  one  side  of  the  chancel  the  Queen  and  royal 
family  have  their  seats,  entering  by  a  door  appropriated  solely 
to  their  use.  On  the  opposite  side  are  seats  for  her  household. 
By  the  side  of  her  chair,  on  her  right,  is  a  fine  marble  bust  of 
Prince  Albert,  occupying  the  place  where  he  used  to  sit  while 
living.  We  went  to  the  parish  church  of  Newport  to  see  the 
fine  monument  erected  by  Queen  Victoria  to  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  who  died  a  prisoner  at  Carisbrook  Castle,  about  a 
year  after  the  execution  of  her  father,  Charles  I. 

Friday  we  crossed  from  Cowes  to  Southampton.  If  we  had 
not  been  afraid  of  the  small-pox  we  would  have  stopped  at 
Southampton,  and  rode  over  to  see  the  New  Forest,  laid  out  by 
William  the  Conqueror, — sixty-five  thousand  acres,  with  roads 
running  through  it,  etc.     We  arrived  at  Salisbury  about  five  in 
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the  afternoon,  secured  good  rooms,  warmed  ourselves  by  the  fire, 
took  our  dinner,  and  then  rode  out  to  Wilton  Place,  the  seat  of 
the  Earls  of  Pembroke.  The  house  was  once  a  monastery.  The 
former  cloisters  are  now  halls  filled  with  statuary  and  paintings 
and  armor :  a  second,  but  smaller  edition  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum and  the  Tower;  in  fact,  every  room  was  filled  with 
paintings, — but  oh  the  beautiful  grounds,  the  lawn,  the  river 
(creek),  the  deer,  the  fine  old  trees  !  No  wonder  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  was  able  to  write  his  * 'Arcadia'*  here.  He  dedicated  it  to 
his  sister  Mary,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  immortalized  by  Ben 
Jonson*s  epitaph : 

*•  Underneath  this  marble  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse ; 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother. 
Death,  ere  thou  hast  slain  another, 
Wise,  and  &ir,  and  good  as  she, 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee  1" 

By  the  way,  I  don't  think  I  told  you  of  the  inscription  over  this 
poet's  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey:  "  O  Rare  Ben  Jonson." 

Yesterday  we  rode  over  Salisbury  Plain  to  visit  Stonehenge. 
It  seemed  as  if  thousands  of  sheep  were  on  the  hill-sides,  with 
shepherds  and  their  dogs  watching  them ;  larks  were  singing, 
and  soaring  up  almost  out  of  sight,  and  all  else  was  still.  The 
horses  and  carriage  hardly  made  a  noise  as  we  rode  over  the 
short  fine  grass.  Ascending  a  hill,  we  saw,  far  off  in  the  dis- 
tance, a  race-course,  where  some  jockeys  were  training  horses 
for  some  future  race.  Just  before  arriving  at  Stonehenge,  a 
gamekeeper  rode  up  on  horseback  and  gave  us  some  scrutinizing 
glances,  I  suppose  to  settle  in  his  mind  whether  we  looked  like 
poachers,  I  am  sure  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing,  for  I  had 
seen  only  two  rabbits  during  the  whole  ride  of  several  miles. 

As  we  rode  up  to  Stonehenge,  a  little,  infirm,  old  man  popped 
out  from  behind  the  stones  and  began  his  story  of  the  place. 
He  said  it  was  old  when  the  Romans  came  to  England, — three 
hundred  years  old  when  Caesar  invaded  Britain.  If  he  had  told 
me  that  he  himself  was  three  hundred  years  old,  I  could  have 
believed  him.     He  has  spent  forty-one  years  of  his  life  here, 
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and  has  a  theory  of  his  own  about  these  stones,  which  he  seems 
to  love  to  relate  to  every  one  who  will  listen  to  him.  I  asked 
him  if  he  did  not  find  it  very  lonesome  here.  Oh,  no  ;  quiet 
was  conducive  to  study  (to  making  theories),  besides  he  read  a 
great  deal.  Americans  gave  him  our  newspapers,  and  he  was 
for  the  North  all  through  the  war.  I  promised  myself  he  should 
have  i)l  the  papers  I  had  at  the  hotel  for  saying  so. 

On  our  way  home  we  rode  to  Old  Sarum,  over  which  the 
besom  of  destruction  has  swept,  demolishing  tower  and  town,  even 
carrying  the  materials  away.  The  cathedral  and  castle  of  Old 
Sanim  were  in  all  their  glory  in  King  Alfred's  time.  Here  the 
Conqueror  summoned  all  the  states  of  the  kingdom  to  do  him 
homage ;  and  here  he  determined  on  the  compilation  of  the 
"Domesday-boke.'*  Henry  I.  held  his  court  here  several 
months  in  the  years  of  iioo  and  1106.  Richard  I.  held  tourna- 
ments in  the  valley  below,  the  hill-sides  offering  an  exceedingly 
convenient  place  for  seeing  the  tilting.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  the  cathedral  was  removed  from  Sarum  to  its  present  site  in 
Salisbury;  the  corner-stone  being  laid  in  1220.  So  this  cathe- 
dral is  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  It  is  very,  very 
beautiful — the  exterior.  They  are  now  repairing  the  interior, 
so  we  could  only  go  into  the  nave.  I  remember,  when  young, 
seeing  Salisbury  flannel, — fine,  soft,  red,  figured  flannel,  which 
was  worn  for  dresses  by  young  children  ;  I  suppose  it  was  made 
here.  Then,  too,  I  had  read  of  the  old  Sarum  Liturgy  ;  but  little 
did  I  think  then  I  would  ever  see  Old  Sarum,  or  Salisbury.  We  then 
went  to  Clarendon  Park  and  rode  through  it,  a  distance  of  about 
three  miles.  There  were  handsome  lawns  and  trees  and  under- 
brush, with  hundreds  of  hen-coops, — the  hens  set  on  pheasants' 
eggs,  taking  care  of  the  young  pheasants  until  they  are  large 
enough  to  let  them  run  wild  in  the  woods,  so  that  when  the  season 
arrives  their  owners  may  have  the  pleasure  of  shooting,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  eating,  them. 

There  is  but  little  of  the  old  royal  palace  left,  though  there 
is  a  fine  mansion  on  its  site,  in  which  Sir.  F.  Bathurst  now 
lives. 

This  morning  we  went  to  the  cathedral  and  heard  the  Bishop 
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of  Carlisle, — the  best  sermon  decidedly  that  I  have  heard  in 
England.  The  music  and  singing  were  excellent ;  one  boy  I 
think  has  as  fine  a  voice  as  I  ever  heard.  It  seemed  singular  to 
me  to  see  the  clergymen  carry  their  university  caps  in  their  hands 
when  they  went  to  the  lectern  to  read  the  Lessons,  and  also  into 
the  pulpit  when  they  go  to  preach.  This  is  another  pleasant 
day.  I  hope  it  will  be  as  pleasant  to-morrow,  as  we  intend  to 
visit  Glastonbury.  The  weather  is  beginning  to  be  a  little 
warm.  The  sun  is  shining  in  my  room,  and  I  have  the  window 
raised  about  one  inch.  We  are  all  in  good  health,  and  we 
mean  to  do  all  we  can  to  keep  so.  There  are  grates  in  all  the 
sleeping-rooms,  and  on  arriving  in  any  new  place  where  the 
rooms  seem  chilly  we  have  a  fire  lighted,  which  costs  an  extra 
shilling, — but  we  think  that  better  than  a  doctor's  bill.  I 
bought  a  fur  tie  for  my  neck,  and  that  with  my  warmest  suit 
keeps  me  very  comfortable.  We  are  pretty  lively, — very  wide 
awake,  except  in  the  morning.  We  usually  get  up  from  the 
breakfast-table  about  nine  o'clock,  and  retire  at  ten.  Traveling 
as  much  as  we  do  does  not  incline  us  to  keep  late  hours. 

White  Hart,  Salisbury,  yi/«<f  14. — I  have  been  as  busy  as 
a  bee  since  I  wrote  you  last.  Monday  we  went  to  visit  Glas- 
tonbury, passing  Westbury,  Witham,  and  several  other  towns 
on  our  way.  At  Wells  we  stopped  and  hired  an  open  carriage 
to  take  us  to  Glastonbury,  which  is  about  five  miles  from  Wells. 
If  was  a  fine  day, — "queen's  weather"  they  call  it  here  when 
the  sun  shines.  If  we  could  be  depressed,  or  repressed,  I  am 
sure  England's  climate  would  do  it.  But  somehow  the  sun 
came  out  so  genially  that  I  felt  the  strait-jacket  was  off  me,  and 
the  driver  letting  me  have  the  reins,  I  felt  like  shouting  for 
**Merrie  England." 

The  ruins  of  the  abbey  are  on  one  side  of  the  modern  town 
of  Glastonbury.  Even  before  we  arrived  at  Wells,  we  saw 
the  Tor,  where  was  formerly  a  chapel.  It  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  domains  of  the  old  abbots.  They  owned  only 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles  around  the  circuit  of  this  mount, — 
the  richest  lands  I  have  yet  seen  in  England.     The  ruins  are 
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magnificent.  It  is  said  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  planted  the 
church  here  a.d.  41 ;  and  where  he  built  a  wicker  church  his 
chapel  now  stands, — the  best  preserved  of  all  the  ruins.  It  is 
said  he  was  buried  in  it.  Some  of  the  party  went  to  the  top  of 
one  of  its  turrets,  delighted  with  the  view,  the  memories  it  re- 
called, the  sunshine, — ^and  saying  that  prayers  could  be  prayed 
here  better  than  in  the  cold  cathedrals.  There  were  sixty  acres 
included  within  the  walls  of  this  abbey.  The  abbey,  exclu- 
sive of  St.  Joseph's  Chapel,  must  have  been  more  than  five 
hundred  feet  long.  The  walls,  arches,  pillars,  beautifully  carved 
and  roofless,  seemed  of  enormous  height.  King  Arthur  and  his 
queen,  Edmund  Ironside  and  Coel,  the  grandfather  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  were  buried  here, — though  I  saw  no  traces  of 
tombs,^-only  one  old,  empty  stone  coffin  without  a  lid.  I 
suppose  they  were  buried  beneath  the  abbey. 

History  tell  us  that  St.  Patrick  was  its  first  abbot,  a.d.  415; 
that  he  visited  Ireland  frequently  meantime,  and  that  he  was 
buried  here.  St.  Dunstan  and  Henry  de  Blois  were  .the  two 
other  most  distinguished  abbots.  Its  income  was  not  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Three  hundred  noble  youths 
were  educated  here  for  highest  honors  in  church  and  state. 
Here  as  many  as  five  hundred  guests  were  frequently  entertained 
with  profuse  liberality.  The  abbot's  kitchen  is  still  entire.  Its 
form  is  circular;  there  are  four  fire-places,  each  capable  of  roast- 
ing an  ox  whole ! — ^those  who  sat  at  his  table  must  have  had 
enough  to  eat.  A  large  round  stone  table  stands  in  the  middle 
of  the  kitchen  ;  the  picture  of  a  saint  is  still  on  the  walls ;  the 
roof  in  the  highest  part,  I  should  think,  was  about  thirty  feet ; 
and  eight  funnels  in  the  roof  were  made  to  let  off  the  savory 
steam. 

Henry  VIII.  broke  up  this  monastery,  and  hung  its  last  abbot 
because  he  refused  to  surrender.  When  Henry  took  possession 
there  were  eight  hundred  deer  in  one  park,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  in  another,  besides  other  kinds  of  game,  fish-ponds,  and 
orchards,  famed  then, — fine  and  large  now.  It  must  have  been, 
and  is  now,  a  fat  land,  and  plenty  of  fat  on  the  land.  On  our 
way  I  counted  again  and  again  more  than  fifty  beautiful  cows  in 
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the  meadows  that  we  passed.  We  were  loth  to  leave  this  en- 
chanting spot,  and  lingered  around  its  walls  as  long  as  we  could. 
The  proprietor's  nnansion  stands  on  a  little  higher  ground,  from 
whence  the  whole  ruins  can  be  seen.  He  merits  many  thanks 
for  keeping  the  grounds  in  such  fine  order. 

We  did  not  go  into  the  cathedral  at  Wells,  only  looked  at  the 
exterior.  I  think  we  would  not  have  seen  or  appreciated  it  if 
we  had,  Glastonbury  had  so  filled  the  eyes, — ^thoughts  of  Joseph 
of  Ariniathea,  who  will  henceforth  be  associated  in  my  mind 
with  sunshine  and  beauty.  He,  who  took  the  body  of  the 
blessed  Saviour,  "and  laid  it  in  a  sepulchre  that  was  hewn  in 
stone,  wherein  never  man  before  was  laid,*' — it  was  fitting  that 
his  body  should  find  a  resting-place  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  on  earth.  We  did  not  get  back  until  after  nine  in  the 
evening,  and  I  could  hardly  get  to  sleep  for  thinking  of  it. 

Yesterday  we  rode  out  to  the  New  Forest.  Its  entrance 
was  very  fine ;  but  as  we  rode  on  farther,  we  were  disappointed, 
it  looked  so  little  like  what  we  would  call  a  forest.  At  length 
we  came  to  the  place  where  William  Rufus  was  killed.  The 
tree  has  decayed ;  but  John  Lord  Delaware,  who  saw  it  growing 
in  1745,  set  up  a  stone,  with  the  inscription  :  ''Here  stood  the 
oak  on  which  an  arrow,  shot  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrell  at  a  stag, 
glanced  and  struck  King  William  II.,  named  Rufus,  in  the 
breast,  of  which  he  instantly  died,  on  the  2d  of  August,  a.d. 
HOC."  We  picked  some  oak-leaves  from  a  tree  near  the  stone, 
and  told  the  driver  to  go  on  to  the  centre  of  the  forest,  expect- 
ing every  moment  to  see  the  trees  larger  and  the  woods  dense. 
Judge  of  our  surprise  on  reaching  the  centre, — ^a  small  tavern 
and  one  tree !  We  had  a  hearty  laugh, — the  centre  was  being 
cleared  off  for  a  race-course.  Some  of  this  forest  is  private 
property  now ;  but  government  owns  upwards  of  sixty-five  thou- 
sand acres.  The  timber  is  used  for  ship-building,  so  they  are 
continually  cutting  down  and  planting.  We  had  a  poor  lunch 
at  the  tavern ;  I  am  sure  they  were  honest, — at  any  rate  they 
had  not  poached  that  day.  It  began  to  rain,  so  we  got  into  the 
carriage,  and  on  our  return  enjoyed  seeing  the  rain  wash  the 
dust  from  the  hedges. 
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This  morning  we  went  to  prayers  in  the  cathedral,  and  were 
afterwards  shown  over  the  edifice.  It  is  being  repaired,  reno- 
vated, the  dust  of  ages  brushed  off,  and  painting  and  gilding 
taking  its  place.  I  shall  not  attempt  a  description,  but  will 
quote  the  old  rhyme : 

**  As  many  days  as  in  one  year  they  be 
So  many  windows  in  this  church  we  see. 
As  many  marble  pillars  here  appear 
As  there  are  hours  throughout  the  fleeting  year ; 
As  many  gates  as  moons  one  year  doth  view, — 
Strange  tale  to  tell  1  yet  not  more  strange  than  true." 

There  are  many  splendid  monuments  of  former  notables  here. 
One  in  particular, — a  monumental  tomb,  thirty  feet  high,  in  one 
of  the  side  chapels, — Lady  Catharine  Grey  (sister  to  Lady  Jane 
Grey) ;  her  efligy  on  the  tomb  lies  about  one  foot  higher  than 
that  of  her  husband,  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  because,  forsooth,  she 
was  of  higher  rank  than  he  I  Wonder  which  takes  precedence 
now.  The  Chapter  House  is  a  real  gem, — its  form  is  an  octa- 
gon,— raised  seats  on  one  side  for  the  bishops  and  six  dignitaries ; 
stalls  for  forty-two  prebendaries;  and  two  other  seats  for  the 
chancellor  and  treasurer. 

There  were  fourteen  boys,  six  choristers,  and  three  clergymen 
at  this  morning's  service,  which  was  held  in  the  nave,  and  the 
numerous  workmen  in  the  choir  and  side  chapels  were  not  heard 
sufficiently  to  disturb  the  congregation.  One  of  the  clergy  is 
the  author  of  ''Dame  Europa's  School,"  a  copy  of  which  I 
found  al  the  White  Hart.  It  had  been  republished  and  illus- 
trated in  America;  I  was  told  it  was  to  be  republished  here, 
and  they  were  going  to  put  the  American  illustrations  into  future 
copies  in  England.  Salisbury  Cathedral  is  called  the  most 
elegant  and  uniform  structure  of  the  kind  in  England;  but  I  do 
not  like  it  as  well  as  Westminster  or  Canterbury. 

We  had  some  fine  strawberries  to-day  for  the  first  time.   After 

dinner  we  went  to  the  Museum,  and  afterwards  to  see  an  old 

building,  now  used  as  a  china-shop.     It  was  built  in  1470  by  one 

John  Halle  (pronounced   Hall),  a  worthy  representative  of  a 

class  then  growing  into  '*  a  power  in  the  state,'* — the  British  mer- 
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chants.  He  was  a  wool-stapler,  and  for  many  years  "  did  buy 
all  the  wooll  on  Salisbury  Plainest '  His  banqueting-hall  was 
restored^  I  think,  in  1784,  and  was  well  worth  a  visit  to  see  it. 
John  Halle  was  elected  three  times  to  serve  in  Parliament,  and 
was  chosen  mayor  of  Salisbury  four  times.  He  had  a  long  and 
angry  contest  with  the  prelate  Beauchamp,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  shake  off  the  feudal  supremacy  that  the  bishops,  as  lords  of 
the  soil,  exercised  over  the  mayor  and  citizens ;  and  when  he 
went  to  King  Edward  IV.  to  plead  their  rights,  he  was  thrown 
into  prison;  his  brother-citizens  returned,  and,  even  when  he 
was  in  prison,  elected  him  mayor  of  the  city  for  the  fourth  time. 

We  are  all  well.  I  was  weighed  the  other  day,  and  found  I  had 
gained  six  pounds  since  leaving  home.  Traveling  gives  us  good 
appetites,  and  then  I  sleep  soundly :  the  others  speak  of  dream- 
ing; I  have  no  dreams,  unless  living  in  the  past  be  a  dream. 

To-morrow  we  leave  for  Oxford,  and  have  written  to  our 
banker  to  send  our  letters  to  Leamington,  where  we  intend  to 
stay  a  week  and  make  excursions  in  its  vicinity. 

Regent  Hotel,  Leamington,  June  16. — We  left  Salisbury 
yesterday  morning  and  stopped  at  Oxford,  where  we  stayed 
five  hours,  and  were  taken  around  so  rapidly  from  one  college 
to  another  by  our  Oxford  friends,  that  I  do  not  know  exactly 
where  all  my  wits  are  to-day.  There  are  nineteen  colleges,  I 
think,  in  all.  We  visited  nine.  The  first  was  Christ  Church, 
founded  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  or  rather  he  planned  it,  but  lost 
the  favor  of  Henry  VIIL  before  it  was  completed.  We  went  into 
the  hall,  said  to  be  the  most  magnificent  refectory  in  England. 
It  is  one  hundred  and  thirteen  feet  long,  forty  broad,  and 
fifty  high.  The  roof  is  of  carved  oak;  the  bay-window  at 
the  end  of  the  dais  is  very  elaborate,  having  a  rich  groined 
vault  of  fan-tracery.  Went  into  the  kitchen ;  saw  the  joints, 
chickens,  and  ducklings  roasting  for  dinner ;  took  a  peep  into 
the  larder  and  pastry-room,  and  came  away  with  a  very  good 
idea  of  an  English  kitchen  in  the  time  of  bluff  King  Hal.  The 
kitchen  was  the  first  thing  built  by  Wolsey,  and  has  undergone 
no   material  alteration  either  in  shape,  size,  or  arrangement. 
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From  this  we  went  to  Merton  College,  founded  by  Walter  de  Mer- 
ton,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  1 264.  Its  entrance  gateway  is  finely 
carved;  its  water-spouts,  or  gargoyles,  are  most  grotesque, — 
one  is  a  child  holding  his  head,  vomiting;  the  other,  an  old 
woman  in  the  same  predicament,  with  both  hands  up  to  her  face. 
Peeping  down  the  "  Broad  Walk"  for  the  sake  of  Addison,  who 
loved  to  walk  there,  we  went  on  to  Brasenose,  founded  in  the 
beginning  of  Henry  VIII. 's  reign  by  William  Smyth,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  and  Sir  Richard  Sutton.  Some  say  it  takes  its  name 
from  occupying  the  spot  where  the  "brasenhus,"  brew -house,  of 
the  palace  of  King  Alfred,  stood.  Others  from  the  brazen  nose, 
which  is  still  on  the  upper  part  of  the  gate,  and  as  grotesque  as 
any  of  the  gargoyles  about  the  colleges.  The  Bodleian  Library 
was  the  next  object  of  curiosity, — the  staircase  claiming  our 
attention.  We  could  only  take  a  hasty  glance  at  the  books,  the 
pictures,  and  the  Arundel  marbles.  After  this  we  went,  to 
Queen's  College,  patronized  by  Queen  Philippa,  wife  of  Edward 
III. ;  then  to  University  College,  founded  by  King  Alfred ; 
Baliol  College,  founded  by  John  de  Baliol,  father  of  the  unfor- 
tunate King  of  Scotland  ;  New  College ;  All  Souls* ;  Magdalen ; 
and  I  don't  know  what  else,  for  it  was  raining  half  the  time.  But 
I  know  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  Lime  Walk.  There 
were  forty-eight  trees,  twenty-four  on  each  side  the  walk ;  the 
lime-tree  seems  something  like  our  elm,  its  leaves,  however,  more 
smooth  and  glossy.  One  side  of  the  trees  drooped  till  they 
touched  the  closely-cut  grass,  while  in  the  walk  overhead  their 
branches  were  cut  off  to  the  height  of  abopt  twenty  feet,  and 
resembled  the  interior  of  a  Gothic  church ;  then  from  these 
beam-like  branches  thousands  of  younger  shoots  or  branches  ran 
up  straight,  thickly  shading  the  walk  beneath.  If  they  had  only 
had  apples  on  them,  I  could  have  fancied  myself  in  Eden,  in 
paradisaic  times.  Our  friends  wanted  us  to  stay  another  day, 
and  they  would  take  us  to  see  the  churches  and  other  colleges ; 
but  if  we  were  to  stop  in  every  place  to  see  leisurely  what  is 
worth  seeing,  we  would  never  get  out  of  England.  Besides,  I 
had  already  seen  such  a  mixture  of  the  old,  the  grand,  the  beau- 
tiful, the  quaint,  the  grotesque,  and  the  ludicrous,  it  would  take 
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me  a  week  to  get  it  all  arranged  in  my  mind.  Then,  too,  there 
was  the  thought  of  all  this  learning, — the  advantages  for  educa- 
tion,— I  think  that  the  porters  meeting  you  at  every  turn,  locking 
and  unlocking  the  gates  for  you,  and  touching  their  hats  for  the 
expected  shilling,  makes  you  feel  as  if  you  were  in  a  maze. 
Looking  at  the  narrow  stream  of  water,  I  said,  "  I  don't  see  how  ^ 
you  can  have  boat-races  here.'*  "Oh,"  my  friend  replied,  "we 
all  start  off  at  given  distances  from  each  other,  and  then  try  and 
run  into  each  other.  If  my  boat  overtakes  and  punts  the  one 
ahead,  he  must  fall  behind,  and  I  pass  him."  "Ah,  yes;  just 
like  going  up  and  down  in  the  class."     "Yes;  that's  it." 

On  our  way  from  Salisbury,  I  did  not  find  the  country 
looking  so  fertile,  nor  the  cattle  so  fine,  as  around  Glastonbury. 
There  were  no  fine,  lordly  mansions  to  be  seen.  If  there  were 
any,  they  were  hidden  away  from  vulgar  gaze. 

If  it  were  not  for  our  luggage,  we  could  travel  cheaper  in  a 
carriage  than  by  rail.  Railroad  traveling  is  much  dearer  here 
than  at  home.  I  do  not  get,  nor  do  I  want,  any  extras,  and  yet  it 
seems  as  if  the  money  melts.  We  have  not  time  to  look  about  for 
lodgings  which  might  be  less  expensive ;  but  it  must  be  excess- 
ively tiresome.  We  travel  always  in  first-class  cars,  because  less 
fatiguing,  but  more  than  that,  we  run  no  risk,  comparatively,  of 
catching  small -pox  or  epidemics,  and  are  not  charged  extra  for 
luggage,  besides  having  more  attention  paid  us  by  servants  and 
officials  at  the  stations,  as  they  call  the  depots. 

It  has  been  raining  all  day ;  but  it  has  not  prevented  people 
from  picking  strawberries,  and  delicious  ones,  too.  Ah  1  here 
come  the  letters.  Twenty-one  letters  to  be  distributed  among 
us! 

Leamington,  June  19. — ^Yesterday  we  went  to  the  parish 
church  here,  and  had  such  a  time  to  keep  from  laughing,  that 
we  actually  suffered.  The  clergyman  took  his  text  from  the 
Book  of  Ruth.  The  text  was :  "  At  meal-time  come  thou  hither, 
and  eat  of  the  bread,  and  dip  thy  morsel  in  the  vinegar."  This 
singular  text,  the  way  he  gave  it  out,  the  ludicrous  emphasis  he 
laid  on  the  word  Ruth^ — ^whether  he  had  no  control  over  his 
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voice,  or  whether  his  voice  was  cracked,  I  don't  know, — then  his 
discourse,  so  rambling,  so  childish, — ^but  when  he  explained 
(and  this  was  the  burden  of  all  he  said)  what  the  vinegar  was 
that  Boaz  gave  Ruth,  I  thought  I  should  explode.  "  It  was  not 
like  our  vinegar;  it  was  a  sweet,  cool,  refreshing, y«/Vy  drink.** 
We  had  intended  to  stay  to  the  communion,  but  we  had 
almost  to  ruB  out  of  the  church,  and  all  the  way  to  our  hotel,  to 
get  into  our  parlor  to  laugh  freely ;  and  we  did  laugh  until  our 
eyes  were  juicy,  I  don't  wonder  people  run  after  Spurgeon,  or 
any  one  who  has  really  something  to  say,  for  of  all  the  prosy 
sermons  I  ever  heard  in  my  life,  those  I  have  heard  in  England 
take  the  lead.  Notwithstanding  it  rained  after  dinner,  I  started 
out  to  find  another  church,  ashamed  at  behaving  so  indevoutly 
in  the  morning.  I  had  been  requested,  when  it  came  in  my 
way,  to  go  to  a  **  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic"  church,  and  was  in- 
formed there  was  one  in  Leamington,  so  inquired  of  some 
ladies  whom  I  met  to  direct  me  to  it.  They  pointed  out  the 
way  I  must  take,  but  added, "There  is  no  service  this  afternoon, 
— you  can  go  in  the  evening.  The  minister  is  going  to  preach 
about  Jonah  in  the  whale's  belly."  Laughing  to  myself,  I 
walked  on,  and  thinking  perhaps  they  might  be  mistaken,  I 
asked  the  same  question  of  a  gentleman,  who  gave  me  the  same 
leply.  I  made  quite  a  circuit  in  trying  to  find  a  church,  and  as 
it  began  to  rain  faster,  stopped  at  the  first  one  that  I  came  to. 
It  was  the  same  one  I  attended  in  the  morning;  but  I  was  on  the 
opposite  side.  Hoping  that  if  I  entered  by  a  different  door  I 
could  break  the  spell  of  laughter  that  seized  me,  I  entered,  and 
was  thankful  to  see  that  another  clergyman  was  officiating.  In 
the  middle  of  the  sermon  a  violent  shower  came  on,  and  as  it 
grew  darker  and  darker,  I  looked  around,  and  could  not  help 
smiling  to  see  the  clergyman  of  the  morning  leaning  over  the 
organ-railing  and  looking  intently  at  something  opposite.  My 
eyes  followed  his, — the  church  was  undergoing  repairs, — and 
beheld  a  large  stream  of  water  pouring  down  from  the  roof, 
near  the  chancel.  This  day  was  altogether  too  juicy, — and  I 
even  awoke  in  the  night  laughing. 

To-day  we  took  a  carriage  and  rode  to  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
E  6* 
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ten  miles  from  Leamington.  The  country  was  exceedingly  fine, 
still  it  struck  me  as  rather  lonesome,  the  absence  of  houses  of 
those  who  owned  a  hundred  acres  or  more.  With  the  exception 
of  small  towns  or  villages,  we  saw  the  dwellings  of  only  two 
proprietors  on  the  way, — the  Earl  of  Warwick's  and  Charlecote 
Park,  the  seat  of  the  Lucys. 

On  arriving  at  Stratford,  we  drove  directly  to  4he  house  in 
which  Shakspeare  was  born.  No  wonder  English  houses  last  so 
long.  I  wish  you  could  see  it.  The  floor  of  the  kitchen  was 
made  of  blocks  of  stone,  more  than  a  foot  square ;  the  ceiling 
low,  large  beams  of  oak  overhead  ;  the  window-panes  not  more 
than  four  inches  square.  The  floors  up-stairs  are  of  oak  plank, 
and  patched  in  many  places.  In  the  room  where  Shakspeare 
was  born,  the  side  walls,  the  ceiling  overhead,  and  the  windows 
were  filled  with  the  names  of  those  who  had  made  a  pilgrimage 
here.  I  saw  Washington  Irving's,  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  others.  There  was  no  furniture  of  Shak- 
speare left,  because  the  property  passed  out  of  his  family  for 
awhile.  Then  it  was  purchased  by  the  "Shakspeare  Club"  to 
preserve  it  as  a  national  monument.  After  lingering  awhile,  we 
drove  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  where  Shakspeare  was 
buried.  The  Shakspeare  Club  were  having  a  celebration  in  it, 
so  we  waited  by  the  churchyard  until  they  came  out.  A  beauti- 
ful walk,  shaded  by  lime-trees,  led  up  to  the  church,  and  was 
filled  with  men,  women,  and  children,  to  see  the  procession. 
After  they  came  out  we  entered  the  church,  and  in  the  chancel, 
which  has  vaults  beneath,  saw  the  pavement  beneath  which 
Shakspeare,  his  wife,  his  daughter,  his  son-in-law,  and  grand- 
daughter lie  buried.  After  seeing  how  often  the  remains  of 
people  had  been  taken  up  and  buried  elsewhere,  or  their  bones 
put  into  chests  with  the  bones  of  others,  I  did  not  wonder  at  the 
epitaph  which  he  wrote  for  himself,  and  which  is  engraved  on 
the  slab  that  covers  him : 

"  Good  Frend  for  Jesvs  sake  forbearc 
To  digg  the  dvst  encloased  heare  : 
Blest  be  the  man  yt  spares  thes  stones, 
And  cvrst  be  he  yt  moves  my  bones." 
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In  the  vestry-room  we  were  shown  the  old  font  in  which  Shak- 
speare  was  baptized  when  an  infant.  On  leaving  the  church  we 
went  to  the  Commercial  Hotel,  usually  called  the  Shakspeare 
Hotel,  one  of  the  neatest  country-town  inns  imaginable.  The 
rooms  are  named  after  his  plays.  We  dined  in  Hamlet.  After 
dinner  we  drove  to  Ann  Hathaway's  cottage,  to  see  the  place 
where  Shakspeare  went  a-courting,  about  two  miles  from  Strat- 
ford. We  went  through  a  beautiful  lane  and  by  neat  cottages. 
Here  too  the  kitchen  floor  was  of  stone ;  the  fire-place,  like  some 
old-fashioned  Dutch  fire-places  you  may  have  seen  in  our 
country.  Old-fashioned  chairs  stood  in  the  chimney-corners, 
and  an  old  oaken  settle  along  the  side.  We  sat  down  on  it,  for 
in  all  probability  Shakspeare  sat  there  when  he  went  to  see  Ann. 
The  woman  who  showed  the  house  was  a  descendant  of  the  Hath- 
aways.  She  took  us  up-stairs  to  show  us  a  bedroom,  in  which 
the  bedstead  dated  back  to  Shakspeare's  time.  It  was  a  high, 
four-post  bedstead,  with  a  wooden  canopy  over  the  top,  carved 
in  square  panels.  The  three  Holy  Kings  (wise  men  of  the  East) 
were  carved  on  the  headboard  ;  the  posts  were  carved  to  repre- 
sent vines.  Looking  at  the  Holy  Kings,  I  thought  of  the  child's 
prayer,  in  rhyme : 

"  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
Bless  ye  the  bed  that  I  lie  on,"  etc. 

Some  sheets  and  bolsters  and  pillow-cases  were  then  brought 
out  to  show  us.  The  woman  said  that  her  grandmother  had 
given  them  to  her.  They  had  been  given  to  her  grandmother 
by  her  grandmother's  great-grandmother.  I  can't  stop  to  reckon 
how  many  generations  that  makes.  The  sheets,  instead  of  being 
sewed  up  with  a  seam  in  the  middle,  were  put  together  with 
home-made  insertion,  and  hem-stitched  at  top  and  bottom. 
The  pillow-cases  were  made  in  the  same  way.  Everything 
about  the  house  was  exquisitely  neat.  There  was  a  garden  in 
front,  with  a  great  many  flowers.  I  was  given  permission  to 
gather  some  white  pinks  and  sweet-williams,  which  I  intend  to 
press. 

On  our  way  home  we  rode  around  Charlecote  Park.  You 
remember  Shakspeare  was  once  brought  before  a  magistrate, 
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accused  of  killing  a  deer  in  one  of  the  parks  belonging  to  this 
estate.  I  should  think  some  might  be  stolen  now  and  never 
missed,  for  in  one  part  I  saw  a  herd  of  more  than  a  hundred,  at 
full  speed,  and  when  we  rode  around  to  the  opposite  side  there 
seemed  a  greater  number,  with  a  great  many  young  fawns. 
Hares,  too,  were  seen,  seemingly  as  thick  as  grasshoppers.  The 
mansion  is  Elizabethan, — large  and  imposing  in  its  appearance. 
It  must  be  a  fine  thing  to  own  such  a  residence,  such  a  fine  old 
park,  and  a  large  estate.  The  country  all  around  here  is  rich 
and  beautiful,  and  highly  cultivated.  We  have  had  several 
showers  to-day,  but  as  we  happened  to  move  in  a  different 
direction  we  escaped  all  but  one  that  met  us  as  we  were  return- 
ing through  the  town  of  Warwick,  which  has  a  population  of 
eleven  thousand*  I  still  wear  my  warmest  dress ;  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  ever  have  what  we  call  warm  weather. 

Leamington,  June  20. — This  morning  it  showered,  and  kept 
us  hesitating  what  to  do.  At  noon  we  ventured  to  start  for  War- 
wick Castle,  the  earl's  family  being  in  London.  We  stopped 
first  at  the  porter's  lodge,  where  we  saw  mementos  of  that  old 
Saxon  hero  who  married  Felicia,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Roland, 
a  great  warrior  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  and  in  her  right  claimed  the 
earldom  of  Warwick.  There  were  his  sword,  his  armor,  shield, 
helmet,  breast-plate,  walking-staff,  and  tilting-pole.  I  had  to  take 
both  hands  to  lift  his  sword.  This  redoubtable  Guy  slew  a 
Saracen  giant,  killed  a  wild  boar,  an  enormous  dun  cow,  and  even 
a  green  dragon.  With  my  own  eyes  I  saw  a  rib  of  the  dun 
cow,  and  the  tusk  and  shoulder-blade  of  the  wild  boar.  A  large 
pot  made  of  iron,  called  Guy's  Porridge- pot,  was  a  great  curios- 
ity. Some  say  it  holds  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  some  two  hun- 
dred, gallons ;  there  too  was  the  fork  with  which  they  used  to 
take  the  meat  out  of  the  pot, — ^almost  a  pitch-fork.  The  old 
woman  told  us  that  it  was  filled  three  times  with  punch,  and 
emptied  by  the  tenants  and  retainers  on  the  estate,  when  the 
present  earl  came  of  age.  She  then  gave  a  flourish  with  the  fork 
around  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  its  clear  ringing  indicated  that 
all  the  punch  it  had  ever  held  had  not  cracked  it  yet. 
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We  walked  from  the  porter's  lodge  through  a  wide  road  cut 
through  the  solid  rock,  -covered  with  moss  and  ivy,  until  we  came 
to  the  outer  court,  and  had  a  view  of  the  embattled  towers.  On 
the  right  is  Earl  Guy's  Tower,  on  the  left  the  Tower  of  Caesar, 
said  to  be  as  old  as  the  Norman  conquest.  Passing  the  disused 
moat  and  through  the  double  gateway,  we  entered  the  inner 
court,  and  there  stood  the  grand  castellated  dwelling  of  the 
feudal  barons  of  Warwick.  Two  cannons  stood  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs  of  the  grand  entrance,  where  we  rang  the  bell,  and 
were  ushered  into  the  baronial  hall,  sixty-two  feet  long,  forty 
wide,  and,  I  should  think,  twenty  high.  The  floor  of  alternate 
squares,  arranged  lozenge-wise,  of  highly-polished  red-and-white 
marble,  brought  from  Italy.  The  roof  is  gothic,  the  bear  and 
ragged  staff  are  carved  in  the  spandrels,  and  in  the  moulding 
the  arms  of  the  successive  earls  are  emblazoned.  Ancient  armor 
and  antlers  of  deer  hung  on  the  wainscoted  wall.  A  wind-dial 
over  the  fire-place  is  connected  with  the  vane  on  the  top  of  the 
chimney,  so  they  can  know  which  way  the  wind  blows.  Near 
one  of  the  windows  hung  the  doublet  in  which  Lord  Brooke  was 
killed,  in  1643.  A  Grecian  sarcophagus  stood  in  a  recess,  with 
an  antique  bust  of  Hercules  on  its  top.  I  should  have  found 
some  other  place  for  these  last  two  articles.'  By  this  time  I  gave 
up  noting  all  the  hall  contained,  so  went  to  the  windows  and 
looked  down  on  the  Avon,  which  falls  over  a  cascade  one  hun- 
dred feet  below,  and  then  runs  off  through  the  park.  Among 
the  fine  trees  were  some  cedars  of  Lebanon,  brought  by  some 
crusader  from  the  Holy  Land.  From  this  hall  you  can  look 
through  the  grand  suite  of  state  rooms,  a  distance  of  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  feet.  First,  we  went  through  the  Red 
Drawing-room,  containing  splendid  furniture  and  costly  paint- 
ings; through  the  Cedar  Drawing-room,  with  antique  furniture  ; 
then  the  Gilt  Drawing-room  ;  the  State  Bedroom,  with  bed  and 
furniture  of  rich  crimson  velvet,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
Queen  Anne,  and  was  given  by  George  IIL  to  the  Warwick  family; 
The  walls  are  hung  with  tapestry  made  at  Brussels,  in  1604.  The 
boudoir  came  next,  the  walls  completely  covered  with  paintings 
by  Holbein,  Rubens,  Lely,  Vandyke,  Teniers,  Salvator  Rosa, 
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Ludovico  Caracci,  Van  Mieris,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  etc.  The 
armory  passage  is  filled  with  armor,  and  here  I  noticed  more  par- 
ticularly a  rich  suit  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  horse  armor,  and  a  small 
suit  of  plate  armor  for  the  "  Noble  Impe,'*  Robert  of  Dudley,  son 
of  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester.  There  were  pictures  also  in  this 
passage, — Prince  Rupert  and  his  brother,  by  Vandyke,  which  I 
stopped  to  look  at.  The  chapel  was  visited  next,  and  the  dining- 
room  last  of  all.  At  one  end  of  the  room  is  the  celebrated 
**  Kenilworth  Buffet'*  (side-board),  manufactured  from  an  oak- 
tree  grown  on  the  Kenilworth  estate.  On  this  buffet  are  carved 
the  Warwick  arms,  the  entrance  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Kenil- 
worth Castle,  and  other  interesting  scenes  from  Scptt's  novel  of 
**  Kenilworth."  This  splendid  specimen  of  local  manufacture 
was  presented  to  the  present  earl  on  his  marriage,  by  the  town 
and  county  of  Warwick.  We  took  a  walk  through  the  grounds, 
and  in  the  green-house  saw  the  Warwick  Vase.  It  is  of  white 
marble,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient 
sculpture.  Its  shape  is  circular ;  it  holds  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  gallons.  It  was  found  in  Italy,  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake 
belonging  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian's  villa,  and  was  brought  to 
England  by  the  father  of  the  present  earl. 

I  have  not  stopped  to  describe  the  curiosities,  the  verd -an- 
tique, the  ormolu,  the  buhl  furniture,  nor  the  pictures.  I  was 
more  absorbed  with  my  thoughts  than  with  my  eyes.  I  was 
with  the  Last  of  the  Barons,  with  Richard  Nevil,  the  great  Earl 
of  Warwick,  the  "king-maker."  Did  he  leave  no  sword,  no 
tilting-spear,  no  porridge-pot? 

The  family  of  Greville  obtained  a  grant  of  Warwick  Castle  in 
the  time  of  James  II.  The  present  earl  is  George  Guy  Gre- 
ville.    He  has  four  sons  and  one  daughter. 

We  passed  the  hospital  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  founded 
by  him  in  1571, — just  three  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent specimen  of  the  half-timber  buildings  frequently  seen  in 
England.  We  saw  some  of  the  old  men  walking  about  in  their 
blue  broadcloth  gowns,  with  a  silver  badge  of  a  bear  and  a  ragged 
staff  on  the  left  sleeve.  They  say  the  badges  used  now  are  the 
very  identical  badges  worn  by  the  first  brethren  appointed  by 
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the  Earl  of  Leicester,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  was  lost 
or  stolen  thirty  years  ago.  It  cost  five  guineas  to  replace  it. 
The  names  of  the  original  possessors  and  date,  15  71,  are  en- 
graved on  tlie  back  of  each.  This  hospital  is  still  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  while  Kenilworth,  the  proud  abode  of  its  founder, 
is  a  perfect  ruin.  We  went  into  St.  Mary's  Church  and  the  Beau- 
charop  Chapel  in  Warwick  town,  and  saw  the  tombs  of  the  Earls 
of  Warwick,  The  inscription  on  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  begins : 
"  Sacred  to  the  God  of  the  living.  In  certain  hope  of  resurrection 
in  Christ,  here  lieth  the  most  illustrious  Robert  Dudley,  fifth  son 
of  John,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Earl  of  Warwick,  Viscount 
Lisle,  &c.  He  was  Earl  of  Leicester,  Baron  of  Denbigh,  Knight 
both  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  and  St.  Michael,  Master  of  the 
Horse  to  Queen  Elizabeth  (who  distinguished  him  by  particular 
favor),  soon  after  Steward  of  the  Queen's  Household,"  etc., 
and  ends  with:  **  He  gave  up  his  soul  to  God  his  Saviour,  on 
the  4th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  salvation,  1588." 

**  His  most  sorrowful  wife,  Laetitia,  daughter  of  Francis 
Knolles,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  Treasurer  to 
the  Queen,  through  a  sense  of  conjugal  love  and  fidelity  hath 
put  up  this  monument  to  the  best  and  dearest  of  husbands." 

"The  excellent  and  pious* Lady  Lettice  Countesse  of  Leicester, 
died  upon  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning,  1634." 

We  went  down  into  the  crypt,  which  also  contains  many  mon- 
uments and  inscriptions,  and  is  the  entrance  to  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick's vault.  The  woman  who  was  showing  us  around  insisted 
upon  our  going  to  see  a  "  cucking-stool,"  or  ducking-stool, 
used  for  the  punishment  of  scolds  and  unquiet  women. 

"  And  because  this  vice  is  so  much  hurtfull  to  the  society 
of  a  commonwealth,  in  all  well  ordered  cities,  these  common 
brawlers  and  scolders  be  punished  with  a  notable  kind  of  paine ; 
as  to  be  set  on  the  cucking-stole,  pillory,  or  such  like." — Ham- 
ities :  I,  Against  Contention. 

Now,  would  it  not  be  well  to  get  that  one  for  a  pattern,  and 
have  them  "in  all  well  ordered  cities,"  that  intemperate  men 
might  be  **  punished  with  that  notable  kind  of  paine  "? 

On  our  return  to  Leamington  we  passed  Guy's  Cliff,  where 
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old  Guy  sought  retirement  with  a  hermit,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Warwick.  It  is  now  the  romantic  and  beautiful  seat 
of  Lord  Charles  Bertie  Percy.  We  wound  up  our  excursion  by 
driving  a  little  way  on  the  Kenilworth  road,  to  a  tree  said  to  be 
in  the  centre  of  England.  The  earth  had  been  thrown  up  around 
the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  benches  made  around  its  trunk.  We 
got  out  of  the  carriage,  some  sat  down  on  the  north,  south,  east, 
and  I  took  the  west,  being  the  nearest  to  America. 

We  dined  on  ducklings  and  strawberries,  each  of  which  I 
really  quartered  to  eat, — no  romance  at  all  about  it,  any  more 
than  all  the  rest  I  have  been  telling  you. 

Leamington,  y««^  21. — ^To-day  we  went  to  Kenilworth,  and  as 
we  rode  quietly  along  the  fine,  wide  road,  I  thought  of  what  it  must 
have  been  in  1575,  when  all  the  '*high  roads  were  filled  with 
droves  of  bullocks,  sheep,  calves,  and  hogs,  and  choked  with 
loaded  wains,  whose  axle-trees  cracked  under  their  burdens  of 
wine-casks  and  hogsheads  of  ale,  and  huge  hampers  of  grocery 
goods,  and  slaughtered  game,  and  salted  provisions,  and  sacks  of 
fiour,  and  the  players  and  mummers  and  jugglers,  and  the  immense 
tide  of  population,  whom  curiosity  had  drawn  together,"  going  to 
the  *'  Palace  of  Princely  Pleasure."  *  When  **  the  musicians  pre- 
luded on  their  instruments,  the  minstrels  hummed  their  songs,  the 
licensed  jester  whooped  between  mirth  and  madness  as  he  bran- 
dished his  bauble,  the  morrice-dancers  jangled  their  bells,  the 
rustics  hallooed  and  whistled,  men  laughed  aloud,  and  maidens 
giggled  shrill:"  all  going  to  Kenilworth,  when  that  renowned 
castle  was  in  all  its  glory.  It  rained,  of  course,  a  little  on  our 
way,  and  when  we  came  in  sight  of  the  castle  it  was  still  raining. 
I  believe  it  was  built  by  a  Norman,  Geoffroi  de  Clinton,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  I.  Henry  IH.  appointed  Simon  de  Montfon 
governor]  but  I  thought  more  of  seeing  it,  because  it  was  a 
favorite  abode  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  because  he  built  a  large 
part  of  it,  and  because  Elizabeth  made  a  grant  of  it  to  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  spent  two  and  a  half  millions  upon  enlarging  and 
beautifying  it,  and  because  of  her  famous  visit  to  the  foolish 
earl,  so  well  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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I  noticed  the  initials  **R.  D.**  carved  on  the  porch  near  the 
gateway;  but  I  lingered  the  longest  around  John  of  Gaunt's 
Banquet ing-Hall,  and  wondered  if  it  was  into  this  hall  that  Lei- 
cester led  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  where  he  stood  by  her  side  in 
his  **  shoes  of  white  velvet ;  his  stockings  of  knit  silk ;  his  upper 
stocks  of  white  velvet,  lined  with  cloth  of  silver,  which  was 
shown  at  the  slashed  part  of  the  middle  thigh ;  his  doublet  of 
cloth  of  silver,  the  close  jerkin  of  white  velvet,  embroidered  with 
silver  and  seed-pearl ;  his  girdle  and  the  scabbard  of  his  sword 
of  white  velvet  with  golden  buckles;  his  poniard  and  sword 
hiked  and  mounted  with  gold ;  and  over  all,  a  rich  loose  robe 
of  white  satin,  with  a  border  of  golden  embroidery  a  foot  in 
breadth ;  the  collar  of  the  Garter,  and  the  azure  garter  itself 
around  his  knee, — ^all  so  well  matched  by  his  fair  stature,  grace- 
ful gesture,  fine  proportion  of  body,  and  handsome  countenance, 
that  he  seemed  the  goodliest  person  they  had  ever  looked  upon.** 
Poor  Amy  Robsart !  poor  Leicester !  poor  queen  !  ye  were  all  in 
sad  plight, — and  we,  too,  dodging  here  and  there  to  keep  out  of 
the  rain  and  see  all  we  could  see. 

Kenilworth  now  belongs  to  the  descendants  of  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon.  From  Kenilworth  we  rode  on  to  Coventry,  a  city 
of  great  antiquity,  with  very  narrow  streets,  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  watches  and  ribbons,  and  a  population  of  forty-one 
thousand  inhabitants.  Its  notable  legend  is  about  the  Saxon 
Leofric  and  his  far-famed  Lady  Godiva,  who,  to  obtain  the  free- 
dom of  Coventry  from  taxation,  rode  through  the  city  on  horse- 
back, naked ;  the  inhabitants  having  all,  except  one,  retired  from 
observation,  and  he,  wicked  wight,  was  punished  for  his  prying 
curiosity  by  the  loss  of  sight.  We  saw  his  effigy,  called  "  Peep- 
ing Tom,"  at  a  window  in  the  second  story  of  a  house  at  the 
comer  of  one  of  the  streets. 

On  our  way  back,  we  passed  Stoneleigh  Abbey,  which  was 
held  by  King  Edward  before  the  Norman  conquest,  Blacklow 
Hill,  where  Piers  Gaveston  was  beheaded  by  barons  as  lawless  as 
himself,  Guy's  Cliff,  and  Warwick.  One  never  tires  of  seeing 
these  last  two  places. 
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Queen's  Hotel,  Manchester, /««^  23. — We  left  Leaming- 
ton and  went  to  Derbyshire  with  the  expectation  of  visiting 
the  caves  at  Matlock,  and  seeing  the  celebrated  Derbyshire 
spar ;  then  to  visit  Chatsworth,  the  most  magnificent  seat,  it  is 
said,  in  the  kingdom,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
and  also  Haddon  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland; 
but  the  showers,  which  we  had  had  more  or  less  since  last 
Saturday,  seemed  to  have  settled  down  into  a  steady  rain,  and 
the  weather  was  so  cold,  we  thought  it  best  to  come  to  Manches- 
ter, as  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  the  bank,  and  we  had  some 
friends  to  see  here  also. 

We  had  to  stop  at  Rugby  yesterday  and  wait  two  hours  for 
the  cars.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  boys'  schools  in  England 
being  located  there,  we  took  a  sort  of  cab-carriage  and  drove 
around  to  see  the  town,  the  exterior  of  the  Rugby  School,  and 
the  fine  play-grounds.  The  grammar-school  was  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  Lawrence  Sheriff,  and  is  now  considered 
one  of  the  best  in  the  kingdom.  As  far  as  outward  appearances 
go,  I  should  think  it  might  be.  The  weather  was  so  cold  we  were 
glad  to  find  a  fire  at  the  station.  We  took  the  cars  again,  pass- 
ing through  Leicester,  Derby,  and  Matlock,  and  arrived  in 
a  cold  rain  at  Rowsley, — a  little  country  village  up  among  the 
hills  in  Derbyshire.  The  "Peacock**  we  were  told  was  the 
only  inn.  On  arriving  there  we  found  excursionists, — six 
hundred,  they  said, — men,  women,  and  children,  and  the  hostess 
was  completely  upset  with  supplying  their  wants.  Perhaps  she 
could  let  us  have  rooms ;  perhaps,  if  we  took  the  attic ;  did  not 
know  whether  we  could  have  a  sitting-room ;  would  try  and  give 
us  a  dinner  at  six  o'clock.  Servants  and  maids  were  running 
hither  and  thither,  calling  after  one  another.  It  was  a  second 
edition  of  the  scene  in  **  Capulet's  Hall."  ''Where's  Potpan,  that 
he  helps  not  to  take  away  ?  He  shift  a  trencher !  He  scrape  a 
trencher !  Away  with  the  joint-stools,  remove  the  court-cupboard, 
look  to  the  plate.  Anthony !  Potpan  I  you  are  looked  for,  and 
called  for,  asked  for,  and  sought  for."  At  length  we  were  shown 
up  to  the  attic, — two  double  bedrooms  and  a  single  room.  We 
took  them.     One  of  our  party  remarked  we  were  getting  extrav- 
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agant  to  take  a  whole  floor.  Eadh  room  seemed  to  be  the  gable 
end^  and  the  staircase  was  like  a  twisted  ladder.  But  all  the 
beds  were  clean,  and  the  rooms  neat.  The  windows  were  all 
open  notwithstanding  the  cold  and  the  rain.  We  closed  the 
windows,  and  went  down  to  our  sitting-room,  ordered  a  good 
fire,  telling  them  to  put  on  a  double  quantity  of  kindling  j  for  it 
generally  takes  an  hour  to  get  a  good  fire,  they  use  so  little 
kindling.  Well,  after  we  had  eaten  heartily  of  lamb-chops,  ham, 
and  fried  eggs,  I  read  from  "Innocents  Abroad."  Mark  went 
out  in  the  trip  through  the  Mediterranean  in  the  "  Quaker  City. " 
I  think  there  were  many  clergymen  in  the  party;  hence  the 
name  **  Innocents."  Anyway  we  had  a  good  laugh  over  it,  and 
then  went  up  to  our  rooms,  where  feather  beds  were  put  under 
mattresses,  and  mattresses  under  feather  beds,  and  we  had  a  very 
good  night's  rest,  and  got  up  in  time  for  a  nine  o'clock  break- 
fast. The  English  do  not  seem  to  be  early  risers,  and  thus  far 
it  has  been  impossible  to  get  a  good  warm  breakfast  before  nine. 
Many  of  the  waiters  are  married  men,  and  go  to  their  own  homes 
at  night, — many  of  the  maids  go  home  also,— and  so  we  have 
given  up  any  attempts  at  getting  an  earlier  breakfast.  After 
taking  a  general  survey  of  the  clouds,  finding  out  which  way  the 
wind  blew,  we  decided  to  let  Chatsworth,  Haddon  Hall,  and 
Matlock  Caves  have  the  go-by  for  the  present,  and  so  came  on 

to  Manchester.     On  arriving  at  this  hotel,  Mr. came  out  to 

the  carriage  and  shook  hands  with  us.  I  had  but  little  time  to 
talk  with  him,  for  he  had  to  get  his  dinner  and  leave  for  Glas- 
gow. Had  the  happiness  of  finding  three  letters  from  home 
awaiting  me  here. 

Manchester,  y««^  25. — Have  been  to  the  bank,  and  have 
drawn  as  much  as  I  think  will  take  us  through  Scotland.  This 
trip  will  be  an  expensive  one  for  you ;  but  then  you  have  only 
to  send  for  me  to  come  home.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  had  rather  stay  three  months  and  see  things  as  we  see  them, 
than  three  years  and  see  them  as  so  many  do.  We  have  met 
some  who  came  over  when  we  did,  that  have  already  been  on  the 
continent, — Switzerland,  Paris,  and  I  know  not  where  else, — 
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and  are  now  back  at  Manchester ;  but  they  must  have  traveled 
too  rapidly  to  have  any  but  very  indistinct  and  confused  im- 
pressions. We  want  to  travel  intelligently,  and  learn  more  of 
the  history,  the  people,  and  the  country  through  which  we 
travel. 

I  have  given  up  trying  to  write  and  send  letters  by  any  par- 
ticular steamer,  but  write  whenever  I  can  and  mail  them  imme- 
diately ;  sure  that  you  will  get  them  oftener  and  more  regularly 
than  any  other  way. 

We  were  invited  to  dinner  yesterday  at .     They  live  just 

opposite  Victoria  Park.  Their  house  is  handsome,  and  is  sur- 
rounded with  trees  and  flowers.  The  house  is  not  very  large, — 
elegance  and  comfort  the  most  striking  characteristics.  They 
are  very  intelligent,  refined,  and  agreeable  people,  and  we 
enjoyed  the  visit  very  much.  We  went  at  six  o'clock,  and  left 
at  ten. 

Manchester  seems  more  American  than  any  place  we  have  yet 
seen.  As  we  look  out  from  the  windows,  the  people  move  more 
like  them.  It  carries  on  an  immense  business.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand.  The 
rain  has  prevented  us  from  going  out  much  as  we  wished.  I 
like  this  hotel.  I  suppose  so  many  business  men  from  America 
stop  here,  that  they  have  many  things  to  suit  the  American  taste, 
and  have  also  learned  to  be  expeditious;  at  least  I  judge  so, 
from  the  promptness  with  which  they  answer  the  bells  and 
bring  what  we  ask  for.  We  have  delicious  strawberries.  How 
they  ripen  is  a  mystery  to  me.  I  wish  you  could  give  us  a 
little  of  your  sunshine  and  warmth.  I  do  not  wonder  the 
English  rave  so  about  sunny  skies,  they  seem  to  have  so  little  of 
it  here. 

This  morning  the  sun  came  out,  and  thinking  it  was  going  to 
be  pleasant  we  went  to  the  cathedral.  How  I  do  wish  that  the 
responses  might  be  everywhere  as  hearty  as  they  seemed  here  I 
And  the  singing,  too, — everybody  sang,  and  sang  well,  too.  As 
usual  it  was  raining  when  we  came  out,  and  we  had  to  get  a 
cab  to  take  us  to  the  hotel. 
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Chatsworth  House,  EDENSOR,yi/«^2  7. — ^Yesterday  we  came 
from  Manchester  to  Rowsley,  and  the  weather  having  cleared 
up,  we  took  a  carriage  and  rode  up  here  to  this  inn,  only  a 
few  yards  from  the  park  gates  at  Edensor, — ^the  gates  which 
lead  into  the  renowned  Chatsworth.  Edensor  is  the  name  of 
the  village  where  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  tenants  live,  and 
where  his  grace  has  rebuilt  the  church,  and  model  cottages,  no 
two  of  them  being  alike.  The  house  in  which  his  head  game- 
keeper lives  is  fine  enough  for  a  gentleman.  We  took  a  walk  up 
some  lanes,  and  into  the  village,  and  around  the  churchyard, 
and  looked  at  the  grave  of  the  last  duke,  who  died  in  1858,  and 
was  buried  in  a  grave  prepared  by  his  own  direction  in  the  open 
churchyard.     There  is  no  name  or  inscripAon  on  his  tomb: 

"  Sculptured  on  its  top,  is  seen 
A  flowery  cross  alone." 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  bad  habits  some  English  people 
have  of  staring  at  strangers.  Here,  however,  it  was  so  marked, 
I  must  speak  of  it.  We  had  left  the  inn  and  were  crossing  the 
green  to  go  to  the  village,  when  a  party  just  before  us  stopped 
and  scrutinized  us  so  closely  that  I,  too,  stopped  near  them  to 
enable  them  to  gratify  their  curiosity. 

This  day  has  been  most  delightful,  warm  in  the  sun  and  cool 
in  the  shade ;  but  if  you  stayed  too  long  in  the  shade  you  would 
be  too  cool.  The  history  of  Chatsworth  does  not  date  further 
back  than  the  Conquest,  when  William  Peveril  held  it  for  the 
crown.  In  the  Doomsday-book  it  is  spelled  Chetesworde. 
William  Cavendish  began  to  build  it  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  it  was  finished  by  his  widow,  afterwards  the  celebrated 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  the  custodian  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
who  was  a  prisoner  at  Chatsworth  five  years.  This  countess, 
often  called  "Bess  of  Hardwick,"  built  Hardwick  Hall.  The 
story  goes,  that  a  fortune-teller  predicted  that  she  would  never 
die  as  long  as  she  continued  building,  but  that  she  died  at  last  in 
a  hard  frost,  when  the  workmen  could  not  labor.  She  outlived 
her  fourth  husband  seventeen  years. 

Chatsworth  is  usually  called  the  "  Palace  of  the  Peak."     The 
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park  is  more  than  eleven  miles  in  circumference,  and  well  stocked 
with  deer.  At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  time  visitors 
are  admitted,  we  presented  ourselves  outside  the  richly-gilded 
gates  of  wrought-iron,  which  being  opened  by  a  footman  ad- 
mitted us  to  the  sub-hall,  then  we  went  into  the  corridor,  which 
has  a  rich  tesselated  pavement,  and  where  are  busts  of  Homer  and 
Jupiter,  Ariadne  and  Socrates,  with  a  copy  of  Guidons  Aurora 
on  the  ceiling;  then  came  the  great  hall,  sixty  feet  by  twenty- 
seven  ;  the  decorations,  the  career  of  Julius  Caesar.  From  this 
room  we  went  up  the  grand  staircase,  ornamented  with  paintings 
and  figures,  leading  to  the  state  apartments ;  the  door-cases  are 
of  variegated  Derbyshire  marble,  allegorical  scenes  on  the  ceil- 
ings, floors  of  mosaic,  rooms  lined  with  fancy  wood  and  covered 
with  rich  Gobelin  tapestry.  We  saw  the  state  chairs  and  foot- 
stools used  at  the  coronation  of  George  III.  and  William  IV. 
In  the  state  bedroom  is  the  bed  on  which  George  II.  died. 
Bess  of  Hardwick  Wrought  the  state  canopy.  We  saw  the  ward- 
robe of  Louis  XIV.,  the  malachite  clock  and  vases,  and  table 
presented  by  the  Czar  Nicholas  to  his  grace.  In  one  of  the  south 
galleries  I  saw  a  fine  picture  of  "Monks  at  Prayer,**  which  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  have  in  my  house,  and  then  Land- 
seer*s  "Bolton  Priory  in  the  Olden  Time**  I  would  like  for  a 
match  to  it.  The  grand  drawing-room,  forty-eight  feet  long, 
twenty-eight  wide,  and  eighteen  high,  with  its  furniture  and  paint- 
ings; the  library,  ninety  feet  long,  twenty-two  wide,  its  white  ceil- 
ing with  basso-relievos  in  burnished  gold  forming  the  frame-work 
of  five  circular  paintings,  in  which  is  the  first  book  printed  in  the 
English  language,  and  which  belonged  to  the  queen  of  Edward 
IV. ;  the  dining-room,  with  its  side-tables  of  slabs  of  Siberian 
jasper,  presented  by  the  Czar  Nicholas;  the  sculpture  gal- 
lery, with  Canova*s  Sleeping  Endymion,  the  mother  of  Napo- 
leon, the  Derbyshire  production,  the  wonderful  Blue  John  Vase, 
Schadow's  Spinning  Girl,  Pinelli*s  Cupid  with  a  butterfly  in  his 
hands,  and  last  of  all,  the  Mecklenburg  Vase  in  the  centre  of 
the  apartment,  composed  of  one  block  of  granite  twenty  feet  in 
circumference.  I  have  mentioned  only  the  things  that  pleased 
me  ;  there  were  hundreds  I  passed  by.     We  went  out.     I  only 
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looked  at  the  orangery,  the  ball-room,  the  open  temple,  as  I 
passed  along  through  the  gardens,  and  not  heeding  the  attend- 
ant, strolled  on  until  I  came  to  the  great  cascade.  I  saw  it 
come  tumbling  down  from  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  grounds, 
and  dashing  over  a  temple  on  which  were  heads  of  dolphins, 
lions,  sea-nymphs,  and  nondescripts,  till  it  fell  on  a  landing- 
place,  then  ran  down  over  ever  so  many  stone  steps  to  another 
landing-place,  then  down-stairs  again ;  it  rested  rather  longer 
on  the  last  landing-place ;  and  when  I  saw  it  coming  gently  down 
the  last  steps  (I  was  standing  on  the  gravel-walk,  right  in  its 
way),  and  was  thinking  it  time  to  step  aside  to  let  it  pass,  when 
all  at  once  it  disappeared  beneath  my  feet.  Perfect  English 
propriety  :  it  would  not  presume  to  cross  my  path ;  ^Jut  what  in 
the  world  had  become  of  it  ?  I  turned  and  looked  away  below 
me,  and  there  I  saw  it  in  a  parallelogram  basin  called  the  '^  Em- 
peror Fountain,'*  in  honor  of  the  czar's  visit  to  Chatsworth  the 
year  it  was  finished, — and  when  the  water  got  there  it  threw  up  a 
jet  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  After  that  I 
passed  the  Weeping-Willow,  a  model  of  a  tree  made  of  iron,  and 
painted,  the  water  dripping  out  of  every  leaf's  end ;  and  by  a 
huge  rockery, — I  had  just  learned  that  a  pile  of  stones  or  rocks 
that  had  been  heaped  together  for  ornament  was  called  a  rock- 
ery. I  remember  there  used  to  be  one  in  the  old  Bowling  Green, 
in  New  York.  I  had  learned  in  Leamington  what  a  rookery  was, 
from  the  rooks  that  used  to  wake  me  up  in  the  morning.  I 
was  told  that  along  Sherwood  Forest  there  was  what  was  called 
dukeries,  because  so  many  dukes  had  their  seats  there.  And 
so  conning  over  the  words  rockeries,  rookeries,  dukeries,  I 
walked  on  until  I  had  a  more  extended  view  of  the  grounds ;  and 
then,  Mars,  Juno,  and  Venus  1  Olympus  seemed  to  have  all  emi- 
grated here  and  become  petrified.  Juno  will  be  jealous  no 
longer;  Mercury  will  carry  no  more  messages;  Echo  will  re- 
port no  more  tales ;  and  so  here  end  all  their  squabbles. 

We  did  not  stop  to  see  the  grand  conservatory  nor  the  aqua- 
rium; but  the  Italian  garden,  which  we  noticed  in  passing,  was 
very  fine.  The  river  Derwent  runs  through  the  park :  the  mill 
on  its  banks  looked  very  picturesque ;  the  cows  and  deer  en- 
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livened  the  scene ;  the  trees,  the  bridge,  the  cows,  the  deer, 
were  all  so  beautifully  arranged,  that  even  I  myself  felt  as  though 
we  were  all  posing  for  our  pictures,  and  so  hastened  on  to  get 
my  dinner. 

In  the  afternoon  we  rode  five  and  a  half  miles  to  Haddon 
Hall,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Wye,  one  of  the  most  fertile 
spots  in  Derbyshire.  This  manor  belonged  to  the  Earls  of 
Derby,  but  the  Conqueror  gave  it  to  his  natural  son,  William 
Peveril,  the  famous  **  Peveril  of  the  Peak."  It  passed  afterwards 
to  the  Avenalls,  and  then  to  the  Vernons,  the  last  of  whom.  Sir 
George  Vernon,  called,  from  his  princely  hospitality  and  sumptuous 
style  of  living,  "King  of  the  Peak,"  died  in  1567.  One  of  his 
daughters,  the  celebrated  Dorothy,  eloped  with  her  lover,  John 
Manners,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  in  whose  family  it  still  re- 
mains. In  the  dining-room  there  stands  the  old  table  on  the 
dais,  raised  about  one  foot  above  the  stone  floor,  with  benches 
by  its  side  and  two  chairs  at  the  end  for  the  lord  and  lady. 
The  table  is  not  more  than  two  feet  and  a  half  wide,  made  of 
boards  as  thick  a^  our  planks. 

We  went  through  the  enormous  kitchen,  and  larders,  and  cup- 
boards, and  found  there  was  space  enough  for  the  eighty  servants 
the  old  knight  used  to  keep,  and  ample  room  for  the  provision 
there  was  needed  when  he  kept  open  house  for  twelve  days  every 
Christmas.     The  newest  part  of  the  hall  was  built  in  1624.    The 
walls  of  some  rooms  are  still  hung  with  arras,  or  tapestry ;  and 
need  there  was  for  this,  the  walls  are  so  rough,  and  besides  being 
unsightly  must  have  let  in  much  cold.     The  doors,  too,  large 
and  plain  as  old-fashioned  outside  kitchen  doors,  are  covered 
with  arras.     The  windows  are  ornamented  with  carving ;  there 
were  portraits  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  queen,  and  his  jester. 
Will  Somers.     There  were  shields  and  the  royal  arms,  and  the 
motto :  "  Drede  God,  and  honour  the  king."    The  word  dready 
instead   of  fear,  is  still  used  in   many  places  in  the  English 
Prayer-Book.     In  one  of  the  oriel  windows  is  a  very  old  French 
looking-glass,  said  to  have  belonged  to  Queen  Elizabeth.     We 
also  saw  a  pair  of  huge  boots,  a  thick  buckskin  doublet,  and  ever 
so  many  large  pewter  plates ;  there  was  also  an  old  cradle  and 
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the  chapel  bell,  and  some  stained-glass  windows  in  the  chapel. 
By  the  way,  this  chapel  is  so  small  that  the  query  arose  in  my 
mind  whether  the  guests  of  the  "King  of  the  Peak/*  or  his  ser- 
vants, or  only  a  few  of  either,  ever  attended  prayers.  We  walked 
through  the  avenue  called  "Dolly's  Walk,"  where  she  used  to 
meet  her  lover,  and  down  the  stairs  by  which  she  escaped.  I 
send  you  some  pictures,  in  order  that  you  may  form  a  more  cor- 
rect idea  of  these  places  than  my  description  of  them  affords. 
You  will  see  that  neither  Chatsworth  nor  Haddon  Hall  could 
conveniently  be  hidden  away,  and  s6  they  are  seen  and  add  very 
much  to  the  landscape.  None  but  a  few  servants  now  occupy 
this  hall.  The  family  left  this  palace  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  and  went  to  live  in  the  fine  castle  and  palace 
of  Belvoir,  on  the  borders  of  Lincoln  and  Nottingham.  We 
drove,  on  our  way  home,  through  Bake  well,  a  pleasant  market 
town,  where  we  bought  the  pictures  of  many  places  in  Derby- 
shire. All  the  way  I  thought  of  a  good  friend  of  mine  whose 
ancestors  used  to  live  here,  and  from  whom  the  place  takes  its 
name. 

England  is  the  country  for  aristocracy.  Miles  and  miles  of 
land  are  owned  by  one  noble,  and  then  you  will  enter  a  town, 
and  no  sooner  get  out  of  it,  than  you  enter  another  nobleman's 
domains.  Of  course  everything  is  beautiful,  but  it  seems  rather 
lonely  as  you  ride  along  to  see  no  houses,  except  cottages,— or 
if  one  is  seen  larger  or  handsomer  than  a  cottage,  it  is  either  a 
porter's  lodge,  or  the  head  gardener's,  or  gamekeeper's.  To- 
morrow we  start  early  for  Matlock.     Early  means  nine  o'clock. 

The  Unicorn,  Ripon,  June  29. — ^We  left  Edensor  yesterday 
for  Matlock,  then  went  to  Nottingham,  then  to  Mansfield, 
where  we  took  a  carriage  and  rode  along  Sherwood  Forest, 
fiuDous  for  Robin  Hood's  exploits,  and  near  which  was  the 
residence  of  the  cruel  uncle  of  the  ''Babes  in  the  Wood," — 
hoping  to  see  something  of  the  dukeries  too.  At  Worksop  we 
tried  to  get  a  lunch,  and  then  took  the  cars  for  York,  where  we 
stayed  all  night.  This  morning  we  visited  the  cathedral,  which 
was  founded  by  Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria,  in  625.     Edwin, 
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it  must  be  remembered,  married  Ethelburga;  who,  like  her  mother 
Bertha,  Queen  of  Kent,  was  instrumental  in  inducing  her  valiant 
lord  to  become  a  Christian.  York  minster  has  been  so  often 
described  that  I  will  only  say  that  it  met  my  expectations. 
Some  of  the  party  went  up  in  the  tower  and  had  a  fine  view  of 
the  city  and  the  surrounding  country.  Afterwards  we  took  a  walk 
on  the  walls,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Edward  I.  in  1280. 
I  thought  of  Constantine  the  Great,  who  was  born  in  this  city 
in  272 ;  of  his  father  Constantius,  who  died  here  ;  of  Edward  I., 
whose  heart  was  so  set  on  conquering  and  annexing  Scotland; 
of  the  wars  of  the  roses,  and  the  share  York  had  in  them. 
Just  as  I  was  coming  down  the  stairs  from  the  wall,  I  heard  a 
child  scream,  and  found  a  small  boy  about  four  years  old  with 
his  head  between  the  iron  bars  of  a  railing,  which  separated  some 
grounds  from  the  street.  He  had  thrust  his  head  through  the 
railing  to  see  some  children  at  play.  Seeing  that  his  head  was 
thinner  one  way  than  the  other,  I  turned  it  and  set  him  free, 
telling  him  to  take  better  care  of  his  head  another  time.  We 
then  took  the  cars  and  came  on  to  Ripon.  The  coachman  blew 
his  horn  as  we  drove  up  to  the  Unicorn,  which  stands  fronting 
the  market-place ;  and  it  was  market  day, — there  was  a  band  of 
music  playing.  There  was  one  man  in  the  band,  and  the  rest  were 
women.  There,  too,  was  a  man  leading  a  bear,  showing  off  his 
tricks  and  how  well  he  could  dance.  After  seeing  our  rooms  and 
ordering  our  dinner,  we  went  to  the  cathedral,  the  corner-stone 
of  which  was  laid  in  133 1.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  this 
cathedral,  because  the  one  who  served  as  guide  was  an  intelli- 
gent man.  I  think  the  people  in  the  north  of  England  much 
livelier,  more  stirring,  and  more  mirthful  than  in  the  south. 
They  say  the  Yorkshire  people  are  the  Yankees  of  England.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  like  them  well.  We  examined  the  monuments ; 
there  was  one  archbishop  whose  monument  was  painted,  and  his 
effigy  had  eyes  of  agate,  which  seemed  to  watch  every  move- 
ment we  made,  so  I  thought  it  best  to  be  on  my  good  behavior. 
There  was  another,  put  up  by  a  gentleman  in  his  life-time,  who 
had  already  lost  three  wives,  and  had  married  a  fourth.  He 
had   himself  reclining  on  a  sort  of  couch,  in  big  wig  and 
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ruffles,  and  all  the  fashion  of  the  day,  with  the  figure  of  his  first 
wife  standing  at  his  head,  the  second  and  third  at  his  feet. 
After  it  was  all  finished  he  wanted  his  fourth  wife  to  come  and 
see  it,  and  say  where  and  how  she  would  have  herself  repre- 
sented ;  but  she  would  not  come.  The  man  died  first,  and  the 
fourth  wife  selected  another  burial-place.  I  was  amused  at  the 
attitude  of  the  man  and  the  expression  of  his  face,  which  seemed 
to  challenge  admiration.  We  noticed  the  carving  in  oak,  which 
was  admirable;  but  some  things  were  ludicrous.  Just  as  we 
entered  the  choir,  our  guide  called  our  attention  to  the  head  of 
an  ape  on  one  of  the  stalls,  saying,  "  We  call  that  Darwin. "  On 
the  seat  of  another  was  a  pig  fiddling,  while  the  other  pigs  were 
dancing.  On  anothef,  a  fox  in  bands,  preaching  to  a  flock  of 
geese.  The  next  one  to  this  showed  the  naughty  fox  seized  by 
a  -ferocious  dog.  We  went  down  into  the  crypt  to  see  '*  St. 
Wilfrid's  Needle," — a  hole  in  the  wall,  through  which,  if  one 
could  pass,  it  proved  their  goodness  and  virtue,  and  foretold  they 
would  be  happy  and  successful.  There  was  a  narrow  passage 
leading  to  the  Needle,  and  then,  lying  down  and  creeping 
through,  the  guide  lifted  them  out  into  the  chapel.  I  forgot 
how  many  ladies  he  said  had  tried  it  lately.  Our  young  people 
went  through  the  ordeal  amid  much  laughter. 

We  returned  to  the  Unicom  fatigued  and  hungry.  The  din- 
ner was  soon  brought  on  the  table,  and  we  sat  down.  Chickens 
are  brought  on  the  table  here  with  their  feet  on.  I  had  not 
minded  it  much ;  but  now  having  seen  so  many  effigies  on  the 
tombs  in  York  and  Ripon,  with  their  hands  placed  together  and 
lifted  up,  I  could  not  help  exclaiming,  ''  Oh,  dear !  these 
chickens  look  too  pitiful  I  Waiter,  please  take  them  away  and 
cut  off  their  feet." 

We  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  looking  at  the  curiosities 
in  our  rooms,  and  the  paintings,  which  had  probably  found 
their  ¥ray  into  this  inn  from  some  lordly  mansion. 

Cross  Keys,  Kelso,  Scotland,  July  i. — This  morning  after 
breakfast  we  rode  out  about  three  or  four  miles  to  "  Studley 
Royal,"  the  seat  of  Earl  de  Grey,  or  Marquis  of  Ripon,  who 
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has  just  returned  from  the  United  States,  where  he  had  been  to 
see  about  the  Alabama  claims.  In  his  park  are  the  celebrated 
ruins  of  Fountains  Abbey,  founded  in  the  year  1132.  We  took 
the  shortest  walk  from  the  porter's  lodge  to  the  ruins.  We 
looked  at  the  long  road  before  us,  and  saw  the  grand  avenue  of 
lime-trees,  more  than  a  mile  long,  succeeded  by  magnificent 
beeches  for  I  do  not  know  how  much  farther.  The  walk  we 
took  ran  along  the  hill-side,  and  was  shaded  by  fine  forest-trees. 
On  the  left  hand  and  below  us  there  was  water,  which  was  now 
a  brook,  now  a  pond,  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  with  a 
statue  of  Neptune  near ;  then  a  round  pond,  with  the  Temple 
of  Piety,  then  along  the  stream  statues  of  Galen,  Hercules, 
Bacchus,  the  Dying  Gladiator,  etc.  We  came  to  a  thick  yew 
hedge,  thirty  feet  high,  trimmed  up  so  that  it  looked  like  a  green 
wall,  and  in  which,  at  short  distances,  were  cut  openings  like 
gothic  windows,  or  rather  gothic  window-frames,  to  afford  views 
of  the  statues,  lakes,  lawns,  and  all  the  other  beauties.  Then 
on  our  right  was  a  hill — z,  large  hill — covered,  every  inch  of  it, 
with  rhododendrons  higher  than  any  I  ever  saw,  every  leaf  of 
which  seemed  perfect,  of  the  most  beautiful  green,  and  every  leaf 
looked  as  if  varnished, — ^just  imagine  all  these  acres  of  rhodo- 
dendrons in  full  bloom.  Above,  or  rather  behind  this  hill,  rose 
another  hill  still  higher  and  covered  with  forest-trees.  On  we 
went,  seeing  rustic  bridges  here  and  there,  swans,  ducks,  pea- 
cocks, men  cutting  the  grass,  cleaning  the  walks,  though  they 
seemed  clean ;  then  a  lake  covering  twelve  acres,  and  an  artificial 
cascade  pouring  into  it  \  then  winding  around  the  hill  we  entered 
another  valley,  and  beginning  to  tire,  we  were  fearful  we  had 
taken  the  wrong  road ;  still,  the  guide-boards  kept  pointing  on. 
At  length  we  saw  a  cottage  on  the  hill-side,  and  peacocks  strut- 
ting about,  and  soon  after,  the  abbey.  The  monks  once  owned 
thirty  miles  around  here,  and  the  abbey  buildings  at  that  time 
covered  ten  acres ;  now  they  only  cover  two.  We  walked  around 
admiring  the  ruins,  and  trying  to  imagine  what  it  must  have 
been  when  it  was  in  all  its  glory.  We  found  men  at  work  in 
the  cloisters,  making  preparations  for  a  party  of  freemasons, 
who  were  to  dine  there  in  a  few  days.     Wie  went  into  the 
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abbot's  house,  and  into  his  kitchen,  which  is  still  fit  for  use; 
the  fire-place  is  only  twenty-one  feet  long,-^the  freemasons  will 
be  able  to  get  their  dinner  cooked  there.  The  abbot's  grist- 
mill still  grinds  grain  for  the  neighborhood.  Near  it  is  an  old 
yew-tree,  still  standing,  held  up  on  one  side  by  chains,  and 
propped  up  on  the  other.  They  said  this  tree  was  in  its  prime 
in  the  year  1500.  Robin  Hood's  well  is  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  abbey, — there  are  seats  by  the  side  of  it,  and  a  bucket 
and  cup  for  the  benefit  of  thirsty  travelers.  After  taking  a  drink 
we  strolled  back  to  the  park  gates,  noticing  on  our  way  the 
octagon  tower,  and  the  statues  of  wrestling  gladiators,  and  a 
lake  with  a  small  island  in  it,  named  Quebec,  and  on  it  a  pillar 
erected  to  General  Wolfe. 

After  all,  I  liked  the  valley  in  which  Fountains  Abbey  is  situ- 
ated the  best,  for  there  the  stream  that  turned  the  mill  was  left 
free  to  run  as  it  liked  ;  the  grass  was  high ;  there  were  wild  i;oses 
in  abundance,  concealing  some  parts  of  the  ruin,  and  ivy  was 
climbing  wherever  it  chose.  I  wish  you  could  see  the  old 
bridges  which  the  monks  built,  the  massive  stones,  the  abut- 
ments, the  arches.  One  or  two  of  these  bridges  are  covered  all 
over  their  stone  railing  with  moss,  and  all  this  too  to  cross  a 
stream  over  which  we  would  throw  a  few  loose  planks, — but 
then  we  are  always  mending  our  bridges,  and  I  don't  believe 
one  of  these  stones  has  ever  been  moved  or  replaced  since  they 
were  first  laid,  five  or  six  hundred  years  ago.  There  was  the 
finest  Norway  spruce-  or  fir-tree  in  the  park  I  ever  saw ;  it  is 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  high. 

It  almost  seems  wicked  that  so  few  men  o^vn  all  the  land  in 
England.  Nothing  but  magnificent  parks,  most  beautiful  lawns, 
roads,  venerable  trees,  small  sheets  of  water,  statuary,  hedges, 
everything  to  delight  the  eye ;  but  exceedingly  few  fields  of 
grain  in  comparison.  Everywhere  plenty  of  cattle,  sheep^  deer, 
and  game,  and  pheasants  hatched  by  hens,  and  then  turned  out 
to  run  wild,  until  they  are  large  enough  to  be  hunted  at  the  end 
of  autumn. 

Finding  that  we  still  had  time  enough,  we  drove  to  Newby 

Hall,  the  seat  of  llady  Mary  Viner,  Earl  De  Grey's  mother-in- 
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law.  Her  son,  Frederic  Viner,  was  one  of  those  massacred  by 
the  Greek  robbers ;  she  is  building  two  memorial  churches  for 
him, — one  on  her  own  estate,  and  the  other  on  the  earl's. 

We  were  not  sure  we  could  see  the  house,  because  Lady  Mary 
was  at  home ;  but  we  ventured  to  drive  up  and  inquire.  We 
were  permitted  to  enter,  and  a  servant  attended  us.  This,  by 
the  way,  was  a  very  great  favor, — her  ladyship  even  going  out  into 
the  Italian  garden,  in  order  that  we  might  see  her  library.  But 
what  numberless,  rare,  and  costly  curiosities  they  do  manage  to 
accumulate  !  If  we  had  stayed  long  enough  to  examine  all  that 
room  contained,  we  would  have  been  obliged  to  stay  the  whole 
day.  We  saw  several  beautiful  things  her  son  Frederic  had  sent 
home  to  his  mother.  Some  rooms  were  filled  with  sculpture, 
said  to  be  the  best  private  collection  of  statuary  in  England  ;  in 
others  we  saw  some  fine  paintings ;  the  parlor  was  hung  with  very 
beautiful  Gobelin  tapestry.  The  dining-room  pleased  me  much ; 
it  looked  so  bright  and  cheerful,  and  the  views  from  the  win- 
dows were  so  charming.  I  saw  her  ladyship  from  one  of  the 
windows ;  she  sat  with  her  back  to  us,  and  was  talking  with  a 
gentleman.  She  lives  here  all  alone  now,  for  her  children  are 
all  married,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  she  has  to  make  company 
of  things.  However,  I  thank  her  very  much  for  her  kindness  in 
allowing  us  to  form  some  idea  how  the  people  of  her  class  live. 
I  remember  when  reading  Lothair,  that  I  thought  the  author  was 
romancing  a  little  in  his  description  of  houses  and  furniture. 
Now  I  am  sure  that  he  kept  very  much  within  bounds.  The  park 
is  not  so  beautiful  as  that  of  Studley,  and  had  more  sheep  and 
cows  than  statues  in  it.  On  returning  to  Ripon  we  took  the 
cars  and  came  on  here,  passing  many  places  mentioned  in 
Marmion.  Old  Norham  we  did  not  visit,  because  there  was 
no  "Sir  Hugh"  to  welcome  usj  no  "sewer,  squire,  or  senes- 
chal" to 

"  broach  a  pipe  of  Malvoisie, 
Bring  pasties  of  the  doe." 

But  we  gave  it  a  loving  look,  while  we  smiled  to  see  "  Tweed's 
fair  river,  broad  and  deep,"  look  so  small  to  us.  We  enjoyed 
the  scenery  so  much  the  more  when  we  entered  Scotland,  because 
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the  country  after  we  left  Mansfield,  and  particularly  around  York, 
was  so  flat.  No  hills  seemed  so  beautiful  then  as  the  Cheviot  Hills 
when  we  first  saw  them.  As  the  cars  did  not  go  on  as  far  as  Mel- 
rose, we  were  obliged  to  stop  here  at  Kelso.  This  town  is  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Tweed  and  Teviot  rivers.  On  our  way  to 
this  inn  we  passed  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  which  was  founded 
by  King  David  in  11 28.  The  Cross  Keys  stands  in  the  market- 
place, so  we  saw  all  the  bustle  of  the  town,  but  the  inn  itself  is 
not  half  as  pleasant  and  cheerful  as  the  Unicorn  at  Ripon.  The 
church  bells  seem  to  ring  every  fifteen  minutes.  I  hope  they 
will  not  keep  on  all  night. 

Royal  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  July  3. — Here  we  are,  safe  in 

"  Auld  Reekie,"  as  some  of  the  old  Scotch  people  used  to  call 

Edinburgh.     Now  they  call  it  Edinboro.     Poets  have  called  it 

Dun-Edin,  and   Edina.     However   that   may  be,  I   have   my 

opinion  of  the  place.     First,  we  are  all  royally  accommodated. 

Each  of  our  high  mightinesses  has  a  room  fit  for  a  princess,  and 

as  for  our  parlor, — ^well,  it  is  splendid.    ^But  Edinboro,  with  its 

— but  I  have  not  yet  counted  how  many  stories  high  its  houses 

are ;  one  says  fifteen,  but  I  was  too  tired  to  count  them  when  we 

arrived  in  the  city;  but  I  can  tell  you  my  impression  and  my 

opinion.     It  is  said,  and  I  firmly  believe  it,  that  these  islands 

were   settled  by  Japhet's   descendants  soon   after   the  flood. 

Some  (I  am  only  telling  you  what  /think)  stopped  in  England 

and  built  Stonehenge,  while  the  ringleaders  of  the  builders  of 

the  Tower  of  Babel  came  up  here  and  built  Edinburgh. 

Coming  into  the  city,  four  or  five  bands  of  music  passed  in 
the  street,  playing  merrily.  And  yesterday  morning  we  all  re- 
ceived letters  from  home,  and  the  sun  shone,  and  the  weather  is 
warmer  and  pleasanter  than  any  that  we  have  had  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  But,  before  going  any  further,  let  me  say  how 
much  I  thank  you  every  day  for  what  I  see  and  enjoy. 

Saturday  we  left  Kelso,  passing  Floors  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Roxburgh,  and  the  ruins  of  Jedburgh  Abbey,  on  our 
way  to  Melrose.  Some  romance  is  lost  oftentimes  when  one 
comes  to  see  the  reality.     I  must  confess  I  was  terribly  disap- 
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pointed  at  the  first  glance  I  took  of  Melrose  Abbey.  Its  situa^ 
tion  kills  it, — ^almost  in  the  village, — low,  thatched  cottages  and 
an  itin  just  at  its  gates.  After  seeing  Glastonbury  and  Fountains 
Abbey,  perhaps  I  had  expected  too  much.  Still,  after  entering 
the  gate,  I  found  it,  of  itself,  beautiful, — ^the  carving  exquisitely 
fine  and  beautiful.  No  hideous,  grotesque  gargoyles,  nor  dragon- 
heads, but  sweet,  little  cherub  faces,  carved  all  along  on  the 
outside,  the  expression  of  their  faces  so  heavenly  I  could 
not  tire  looking  at  them.  The  present  owner,  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  keeps  the  ruin  from  decay  as  much  as  he  can.  Iron 
bars  are  placed  here  and  there  to  hold  some  of  the  walls  together. 
The  old  clock  still  goes  in  the  tower,  though  its  face  is  so  much 
obliterated  you  can  hardly  tell  the  time,  and  it  strikes  the  hour 
the  same  as  ever,  though  on  a  smaller  bell.  I  stood  over  the 
vault  where  the  '* wizard,  Michael  Scott,'*  in  the  "Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,"  is  buried,  and  picked  a  wild  flower  growing  near 
it.  Near  where  the  high  altar  once  stood  is  a  small  stone,  indi- 
cating the  spot  where  the  heart  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce  is 
interred.  The  stone  of  which  the  abbey  is  built  is  so  hard  that 
much  of  the  ornamental  work  retains  its  original  sharpness. 
While  looking  at  the  windows  of  the  choir,  I  recalled  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  description : 

"  Tbou  wouldst  have  thought  some  fisdry's  hand 
'Twixt  poplars  straight  the  osier  wand 

In  many  a  freaking  knot  had  twined ; 
Then  framed  a  spell  when  the  work  was  done, 
And  changed  the  willow  wreaths  to  stone." 

Then  we  went  through  the  door  that  led  into  the  cloisters, — the 
door  through  which  the  monks  led  William  of  Deloraine  to  the 
grave  of  Michael  Scott.  We  went  into  the  graveyard.  Sir 
David  Brewster  has  a  very  fine  monument,  with  a  railing  around 
it,  and  on  his  tomb  is  engraved  the  sentence :  "  God  said,  let 
there  be  light."  But  I  did  not  like  to  see  sheep  running  all 
over  the  yard, — ^why  not  put  them  in  a  pen,  and  cut  the  grass 
and  give  it  to  them  ? 

After  lunching  at  the  George,  we  took  a  carriage  and  rode 
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three  miles  to  Abbotsford^  a  large  irregular  building  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Tweed.  I  was  delighted  with  Abbotsford, 
with  its  curiosities,  all  mementos  of  affectionate  regard  for  Sir 
Walter,  sent  him  from  every  place  in  the  kingdom  and  from  the 
continent.  I  admired  his  library  very  much,  its  size  and 
arrangement.  His  arm-chair  still  stands  at  his  writing-desk. 
The  suit  of  clothes  he  last  wore  is  carefully  kept  in  a  glass  case. 
Among  the  things  that  took  my  attention  most  were  a  beautiful 
silver  cross  set  with  pearls,  a  little  iron  money-box  for  the  poor, 
and  a  velvet  purse  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  the  leathern  purse  of 
Rob  Roy,  a  most  admirably  carved  oak  .arm-chair,  made  from 
the  wood  of  the  house  in  which  Sir  William  Wallace  was  be- 
trayed,— the  house  was  burned,  and  the  wood  of  this  chair  was 
all  that  was  saved  from  the  flames.  There  were  very  many  and 
costly  presents  from  friends,  and  foreigners  who  had  read  his 
works.  We  went  out  and  walked  around  the  grounds.  On 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tweed  we  saw  some  very  pretty  villas, 
belonging  to  some  Galashiels  manufacturers.  There  were  two  of 
Scott's  great-grandchildren  playing  in  the  grounds.  His  grand- 
daughter married  a  Mr.  Hope,  and  he  has  added  Sir  Walter's 
name  to  his  own,  and  is  called  Mr.  Hope-Scott. 

Yesterday  we  went  to  church  in  the  morning,  and  rested  in 
the  afternoon. 

To-day  we  rode  to  Arthur's  Seat,  which  rises  up  near  Holy- 
rood  to  the  height  of  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  feet.  We 
left  the  carriage  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  then  walked  up  to 
the  top,  where  a  woman,  who  had  refreshments  to  sell,  pointed 
out  all  the  places  of  interest  in  sight;  the  cottage  of  Jeanie 
Deans,  Edinburgh  Castle,  Scott's  Monument,  Holy  rood  Pal- 
ace, the  National  Monument  on  Calton  Hill,  and  many  other 
things  which  I  do  not  now  remember.  We  returned  through 
the  Canongate,  which  is  very  narrow,  though  it  was  once  the 
chief  street  from  Holyrood  Palace  into  the  city.  There  were 
the  remains  of  the  old  White  Horse  inn,  where  Dr.  Johnson 
put  up  on  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  in  1773;  then  the  Tol- 
booth,  and  John  Knox's  house,  with  the  inscription  over  the 
door:  "Love  God  above  al,  and  your  nichtbour  as  y'r  self." 
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If  Knox  did  not  love  himself  better  than  he  did  his  neighbors, 
there  could  have  been  little  love  in  his  composition. 

Edinburgh,  y«^  5. — I  like  Edinburgh,  for  the  sun  rises  early 
in  the  morning,  and  I  can  see  to  write  until  nine  in  the  evening. 
Yesterday  we  visited  the  castle.  It  is  now  garrisoned  by  a  large 
number  of  soldiers,  and  its  armory  contains  thirty  thousand 
stand  of  arms.  It  stands  on  a  precipitous  rock  three  hundred 
and  eighty-three  feet  high,  and  appeared  to  me  the  strongest 
castle  I  have  yet  seen.  But  I  will  not  go  into  its  history,  I  will 
only  tell  you  what  interested  me  most :  first,  the  situation  of 
the  castle,  such  fine  views  from  its  walls.  On  the  bomb  bat- 
tery is  Mons  Meg,  a  gigantic  cannon  made  at  Mons,  in  Belgium, 
in  1446,  supposed  to  have  been  used  at  the  siege  of  Dumbarton, 
in  1489,  and  at  Norham  Castle,  in  1497.  In  1682  it  burst 
while  firing  a  salute  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  York's  visit 
to  Edinburgh.  As  it  began  to  rain,  we  hurried  inside,  and  were 
shown  into  Queen  Margaret's  Chapel,  called  after  Margaret  the 
Saxon  princess,  queen  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  It  is  very  small. 
Queen  Margaret  died  in  1093,  so  it  must  be  one  of  the  oldest 
chapels  in  Scotland;  it  was  restored  in  1853.  Everywhere  we 
go  we  find  them  renovating  cathedrals,  churches,  and  chapels, 
after  the  original  designs ;  and  where  they  are  restored,  nothing 
could  be  more  beautiful.  This,  however,  is  exceedingly  plain, 
with  the  exception  of  the  windows.  We  went  into  the  apart- 
ments of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  into  the  room  where  James  VI. 
of  Scotland,  and  I.  of  England,  was  bom.  The  room  is  quite 
small;  the  antique  wainscot  paneling  curious.  The  original 
ceiling  remains,  and  the  initials  I  and  M  (James  and  Mary), 
surmounted  by  the  royal  crown,  are  wrought  in  the  alternate 
compartments  of  the  panels.  A  portrait  of  Queen  Mary  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  hangs  in  the  room.  The  fire-place  is  small,  and 
there  is  only  one  window,  and  that  is  not  very  large,  but  the 
view  from  it  is  extensive.  The  next  room,  the  state-room,  was 
quite  large,  having  a  sort  of  triple  window,  out  of  which  James 
was  let  down  when  only  a  few  days  old,  and  carried  off  by  some 
friends  of  the  queen,  that  they  might  retain  power. 
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We  saw  the  regalia  of  Scotland,  the  crown,  sceptre,  and 
sword  of  state.  These  had  been  hidden  in  an  oak-chest  in 
1707,  and  the  room  in  the  castle  which  contained  this  chest  was 
walled  up,  and  the  memory  of  the  regalia  became  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  their  existence  almost  forgotten,  excepting  when  the 
superstitious  sentinel  looked  up  with  awe  at  the  window  of 
the  mysterious  chamber  which  had  not  been  opened  for  nearly 
a  century.  In  1 794  the  room  was  opened  by  special  warrant  of 
England's  king;  the  dust  of  a  century  was  on  the  floor,  the 
ashes  of  the  last  fire  still  in  the  chimney.  Nothing  but  the 
huge  oak-chest  was  in  the  room,  and  that  was  locked, — trebly 
locked, — and  the  keys  were  gone.  At  length,  in  181 7,  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  some  other  gentlemen  obtained  permission 
to  break  it  open.  Their  joy  was  extreme  when  they  found  the 
regalia  lying  safely  there,  covered  with  linen  cloth.  There  they 
had  been  one  hundred  and  ten  years !  There  was  Robert 
Bruce's  crown,  the  sceptre  made  in  Paris  for  James  V.  in 
1536,  and  the  sword  of  state,  presented  to  James  IV.  by  Pope 
Julius  II.  in  1507.  Then  Cardinal  York,  the  last  of  the  Stuarts, 
when  he  died  in  Rome,  willed  the  ring  of  Charles  I.,  which  he 
wore  when  he  was  beheaded ;  there,  too,  was  the  collar  of  the 
order  of  the  Garter,  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  James  I. ;  the 
locket  containing  the  likeness  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  wife  of 
James  I.,  with  the  crest  of  Scotland  on  one  side,  and  St,  An- 
drew, patron  saint  of  Scotland,  on  the  other;  and  last  of  all  the 
St.  George,  on  horseback,  with  the  dragon  under  his  feet,  made 
of  solid  gold,  enameled  on  one  side,  and*  covered  with  diamonds 
on  the  other,  and  which  was  worn  suspended  on  the  collar  of 
the  garter, — the  cardinal  willed  these  to  be  sent  to  Scotland 
and  placed  with  the  regalia.  I  fancied  the  Scotchman  who 
told  all  about  them  seemed  sad  when  he  did  so. 

This  morning  we  took  a  wagonette  to  make  some  excursions, 
and  anxious  to  see  all  we  could,  asked  the  coachman  to  drive  a 
little  faster ;  he  flourished  his  whip,  the  horses  seemed  to  brighten 
up,  but  not  one  whit  faster  did  they  go.  I  asked  for  the  reins 
and  whip ;  he  gave  them  to  me,  and  then  my  curiosity  was  ex- 
cited,— their  feet  moved  up  and  down  fast  enough,  but  we  did 
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not  get  forward  any  faster.  I  think  they  must  have  been  taught 
the  trick,  so  giving  the  reins  back  to  the  canny  Scot,  I  let  the 
horses  pick  up  their  feet  and  put  them  down,  in  the  same  place 
if  they  chose,  and  turned  my  attention  to  the  country,  which  is 
very  picturesque.  We  went  first  to  Bowhill,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry.  His  mansion  is  called 
Dalkeith  Palace.  The  duke's  oldest  son  is  called  the  Earl  of 
Dalkeith.  We  saw  the  son  of  the  latter,  Lord  Dalkeith,  riding 
a  pony,  led  by  a  groom,  in  Hyde  Park,  London,  and  a  fair, 
sickly-looking  boy  he  was.  Scott  dedicated  his  "  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrer*  to  the  late  Lord  and  Lady  Dalkeith,  whose  favorite 
residence  this  was.  The  present  duke  is  one  of  the  richest 
peers  in  Scotland. 

The  porter  at  the  gate  said  we  could  see  the  palace,  and  so  we 
went  in.  The  Marble  Hall,  as  they  called  the  two  state-rooms, 
were  filled  with  paintings,  statuary,  and  curiosities,  more  or  less 
costly.  Two  arm-chairs  and  three  or  four  others  were  covered 
with  embroidery,  made  by  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  There  was  a 
richly  inlaid  cabinet  that  had  belonged  to  Charles  IL,  and  a 
clock  that  formerly  belonged  to  Ix)uis  XIV.  of  France.  Leaving 
Bowhill  we  went  to  Hawthornden,  the  seat  of  Lady  Drumraond. 
The  house  rises  from  the  very  edge  of  a  high,  steep  cliff,  on  the 
Esk  River.  You  remember  "young  Lochinvar,"  who  **swam 
the  Esk  River,  where  ford  there  was  none. '  *  We  went  into  some 
subterranean  caves  near  the  mansion.  A  long  passage  cut 
through  the  rock  led  us  to  Bruce' s  cave,  where  he  hid  from  his 
enemies.  His  sword  was  lying  on  the  table ;  I  took  it  up  with 
one  hand,  though  it  was  rather  heavy.  By  the  side  of  it  was  a 
rudely  made  pulpit,  or  desk,  of  John  Knox,  which  I  hit  a  good 
thump,  but  which  I  do  not  suppose  was  of  much  account,  having 
had  much  heavier  blows  from  its  grim  owner.  Still,  I  could  not 
help  this  childish  satisfaction,  in  revenge  for  the  pinching  grip 
he  once  gave  Queen  Mary.  The  window  from  this  cave  com- 
manded a  fine  view  down  the  valley  through  which  the  river 
flows.  In  the  cave  called  Bruce's  Library  were  shelves  hewn 
out  of  the  rock.  Leaving  these  subterranean  haunts,  we  came 
out  by  the  ruins  of  an  old  tower,  in  which  the  ancestors  of 
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Drummond,  the  poet^  lived.  We  sent  the  carriage  around  to 
Roslin  Chapel,  while  we  went  down  through  the  valley  to  Roslin 
Castle.  This  valley  reminded  me  of  the  ravine  which  leads  from 
the  foot  of  the  falls  in  the  Catskilk  to  the  Clove  road.  Proceeding . 
by  a  narrow  path  along  the  river-side  for  about  a  mile,  we 
crossed  a  high,  curious  foot-bridge,  and  entered  the  domains  of 
the  Earl  of  Roslin.  Still  keeping  along  the  river, — guide-boards 
all  along  pointing  out  the  way, — ^we  came  to  a  cave  where  Wal- 
lace once  hid,  and  which  had  afforded  shelter  to  Sir  Alexander 
Ramsay,  of  Dalhousie,  and  a  band  of  patriots,  in  the  time  of 
David  II.,  while  Scotland  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 
Another  quarter  of  a  mile  brought  us  to  the  gate  that  led  up  to 
Roslin  Castle.  Looking  up  at  the  ruins,  perched  on  a  project- 
ing rock,  seemingly  high  in  the  air  and  overhanging  the  glen, 
one  after  the  other  exclaimed,  ''  Now  this  comes  up  to  my  ideas 
of  a  castle. ' '  A  boy  came  to  the  gate  and  led  us  up  through 
the  garden  to  the  castle,  and  then  through  the  guard-rooms, 
kitchen,  and  dungeons, — the  upper  stories  being  occupied  by 
the  gardener  and  his  family,  and  other  servants.  Walking 
around  the  walls  of  this  eagle's  nest,  we  crossed  a  bridge,  and 
went  on  to  Roslin  Chapel,  dating  from  1446.  This,  too,  has 
been  restored  within  the  last  few  years, — that  is,  its  walls  have 
been  cleaned,  new  windows  and  church  furniture  put  in  by  the  St. 
Clair  family  (the  earls  or  lords  of  Roslin),  who  have  their  burial- 
place  in  it.  It  is  built  entirely  of  a  light-colored  stone,  and 
every  inch,  I  was  going  to  say,  is  carved, — the  whole  ceiling, 
arches,  all  of  carved  stone.  It  is  of  no  particular  order  of 
architecture,  but  combines  the  solidity  of  the  Norman  with  the 
minute  decorations  of  the  latest  kind  of  the  Tudor  age.  One  of 
the  party  grew  poetic,  and  recited  : 

•*  There  are  twenty  of  Roslin's  barons  bold 

Lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapelle ; 
EUich  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold — 

But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabelle  1 
And  each  St.  Clair  was  buried  fhere 

With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell ; 
But  the  sea-caves  rung,  and  the  wild  winds  sung. 

The  dirge  of  lovely  Rosabelle !" 
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I  cannot  tell  you  all  about  the  story  of  the  Apprentice's  Pillar, 
nor  how  he  was  murdered  by  his  master  from  envy,  but  I  will 
send  you  a  picture  of  it.  But  I  must  tell  you  about  the  seven 
cardinal  virtues  and  the  seven  deadly  sins,  sculptured  in  one  of 
the  aisles.  On  one  side  of  the  architraves,  connecting  the  pillar 
of  the  nave  with  the  wall,  stands  a  cardinal ;  then  a  cripple,  sup- 
ported by  crutches,  leading  a  blind  man ;  one  clothing  the 
naked ;  one  visiting  the  sick ;  another  visiting  those  in  prison  ; 
a  female  attending  the  fatherless ;  another  burying  the  dead ; 
and  last  of  all,  Peter  the  Apostle,  with  the  key  to  open  the  gate 
of  heaven.  On  the  opposite  side  was  a  bishop  in  his  robes ;  a 
man,  supposed  to  be  the  proud  Pharisee ;  the  drunkard,  with  a 
flagon  at  his  mouth ;  two  men  with  a  cup  and  flagon ;  a  warrior 
with  a  halbert ;  the  humble  publican  smiting  his  breast  (what 
business  had  he  on  this  side  ?) ;  a  man  with  clusters  of  grapes 
around  him  \  another,  kissing  a  woman  ;  a  devil  in  the  mouth 
of  a  crocodile,  emblematic  of  hell,  and  stretching  forth  his  claws 
towards  the  other  figures.  The  whole  line  of  these  last  figures 
is  surveyed  by  Satan  himself  with  a  grin  of  delight  from  one  of 
the  windows.  A  little  different  version  this  of  the  cardinal 
virtues  and  deadly  sins  from  that  which  we  learned  in  our  cate- 
chism. When  we  came  to  a  large  flat  stone  in  one  of  the  aisles, 
with  the  outline  of  a  man  in  armor  cut  upon  it,  his  hands  raised 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  a  greyhound  at  his  feet,  and  a  lion 
rampant  on  each  side  of  his  head,  our  guide  told  us  the  tradi- 
tion, that  the  chapel  was  supematurally  illuminated  by  flames 
upon  the  death  of  any  member  of  the  family  of  Rosslyn,  or  Ros- 
lin,  and  that  if  we  liked,  while  we  stood  around  the  top  of  the 
vault,  he  would  recite  some  poetry  about  it.  We  were  all  well 
pleased  to  have  him  do  so.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the 
humble,  reverential  attitude  he  assumed,  and  heard  the  tone  and 
emphasis  with  which  he  repeated, — 

••  O'er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  night 

A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam ; 
'Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire  light, 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moonbeam. 
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"  It  glared  on  Roslin's  castled  rock, 
It  ruddied  all  the  copse- wood  glen : 
"IVas  seen  from  Dryden's  groves  of  oak, 
And  seen  from  cavemed  Hawthomden. 

"  Seemed  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud, 
Where  Roslin's  chiefe  uncoffined  lie  ;* 
Each  baron  for  a  sable  shroud 
Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply. 

"  Seemed  all  on  fire  within,  around, 
Deep  sacristy  and  altars  pale ; 
Shone  every  pillar,  foliage  bound, 
And  glimmered  all  the  dead  men's  mail. 

"  Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high — 
Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fiur ; 
And  still  they  blaze  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St.  Qair." 

We  lingered  as  long  as  we  dared,  as  it  threatened  to  rain,  and 
then  went  to  an  inn  of  the  village,  took  our  lunch,  and  started 
for  home.  We  caught  a  few  drops  of  the  shower  as  it  passed  off 
to  the  west  of  us,  but  having  umbrellas  and  waterproofs  we  did 
not  mind  it. 

It  is  after  nine  o'clock  now,  and  I  am  writing  by  daylight ; 
but  I  think  I  had  best  stop  and  finish  this  to-morrow  morning. 
The  sun  rises  at  three,  but  I  do  not  get  up  before  six,  and  we 
usually  breakfast  at  half-past  eight.  We  sometimes  pack  our 
trunks  and  book  them  to  a  place  where  we  intend  to  stop,  and 
then  with  bags  in  hand  make  excursions  here  and  there. 

Edinburgh,  July  6. — To-day  we  visited  Holyrood  Palace  and 
Abbey,  situated  at,  or  rather  not  far  from,  the  base  of  the  castle 
rock  of  Edinburgh  on  one  side,  and  extending  on  the  plain  to 
Arthur'sSeat  on  the  other.  It  was  founded  by  King  David  I., 
son  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret.  He  was  boundless  in  his  zeal  and 
liberality  to  the  church.     No  wonder  the  Roman  church  canon - 


*  It  was  an  ancient  cuitom  of  this  "  princely  house"  to  bury  all  its  barons  in  their  armor, 
widKmt  any  coffin. 
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ized  him,  for  he  also  founded  Melrose,  Kelso,  and  Dryburgh, 
where  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  buried. 

Such  a  religious  prince  required  no  special  intimation  from 
heaven  to  prompt  him  to  found  a  religious  house  under  the 
shadow  of  a  fortress,  where  he  himself  frequently  resided.  A  mi- 
raculous interposition,  however,  on  behalf  of  the  king  has  been 
assigned  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  foundation  of  the  abbey. 
The  event  happened  in  the  "  vail  that  lyis  to  the  eist  of  the 
said  castell,  quhare  now  lyis  the  Cannogait,'*  and  which  at  that 
time  was  part  of  "ane  gret  forest  full  of  hartis,  hyndis,  toddis, 
and  sic  like  manner  of  beistis/'  The  occurrence  took  place  on 
the  festival  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  or  *'  Rude-day,*'  as  it 
was  called ;  and  the  king  had  gone  a-hunting  in  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  Alwin,  or  Alcuin,  his  confessor,  "ane  man  of 
singular  and  devoit  life,*'  and  who  was  destined  to  be  the  first 
abbot  of  Holyrood.  When  the  king  had  ridden  "to  the  fute  of 
the  crag,"  there  suddenly  rushed  upon  him  "the  farest  hart 
that  ever  was  sene,"  and  dashed  both  him  and  his  horse  to  the 
ground.  David  threw  back  his  hands  between  the  antlers  of  the 
stag  to  save  himself  from  the  blow,  and  "  the  haly  croce  slid  in- 
continent into  his  hands."  The  wild  deer  fled  in  dismay  at  the 
sight  of  the  sacred  emblem  ;  and  the  king  resolved  to  dedicate 
a  house  to  the  "Holy  Rude,"  the  Virgin,  and  All  Saints,  on 
the  very  spot  where  "  he  gat  the  croce." 

The  ruins  of  the  church  consist  only  of  the  nave  of  the  ancient 
building.  When  I  look  at  all  the  carving  in  stone  of  the  ruins 
of  the  old  abbeys,  I  do  not  wonder  at  King  Jamie's  remark  at  the 
grave  of  David  I.,  that  he  was  "  a  sair  sanct  for  the  crown."  We 
saw  the  entrance  to  the  royal  vault,  in  which  David  II.,  James 
II.,  James  V.  and  his  queen.  Lord  Darnley,  and  other  illustrious 
personages  were  buried.  James  I.  of  England  had  Lord  Darn- 
ley's  remains  removed  to  Westminster  Abbey.  We  saw  what 
was  left  of  the  altar  where  Queen  Mary  was  married  to  Darnley. 
Charles  I.  repaired  the  chapel  and  was  crowned  here.  We  were 
shown  Rizzio's  grave  in  the  passage  leading  from  the  quadrangle. 
A  large  part  of  the  north  and  south  aisles  of  the  abbey  church  or 
chapel  is  paved  with  grave-stones  called  incised  or  engraved 
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slabs.  The  slabs  of  Holyrood  are  about  three  feet  wide  and  six 
or  seven  long.  Some  inscriptions  on  them  are  nearly  effaced  ; 
one  I  read  was,  "  Heir  lyes  ane  honorable  woman  callit  Mar- 
garet Erskin  Lady  Alerdes  and  Dame.xvii.  July.  159-'* ;  the 
last  figure  I  could  not  make  out. 

The  palace  was  the  ancient  residence  of  Scottish  royalty. 
James  III.  is  the  first  one  mentioned,  but  our  interest  in  it  is 
connected  with  the  unfortunate  Mary.  We  went  into  the  pic- 
ture-gallery first,  where  are  the  portraits  of  a  hundred  Scottish 
kings,  from  the  misty  times  of  Fergus  I.  down  to  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts.  The  Pretender  used  this  room  for  a  ball-room  while 
he  occupied  Holyrood.  It  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long 
by  twenty-four  broad  and  twenty  high.  We  passed  through  the 
audience-chamber,  containing  tapestry  and  paintings,  and  an- 
other room,  to  Darnley's  bedroom ;  here  too  was  tapestry  and 
pictures  and  portraits.  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  portrait  of  John 
Knox.  Damley's  dressing-room  was  in  the  turret.  Queen 
Mary's  private  stairs  lead  from  the  turret  up  to  her  apartments. 
It  was  by  these  stairs  Rizzio's  assassins  went  to  consult  with  Darn- 
ley  in  the  queen's  audience-chamber.  In  this  room  is  the  bed 
of  Charles  I.  when  resident  in  Holyrood.  The  Pretender  slept 
in  it  before  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  and  after  the  battle  his  con- 
queror, the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  occupied  it.  From  this  apart- 
ment we  entered  Queen  Mary's  bedroom.  Here  stands  her 
bed  with  its  hangings  of  crimson  damask  and  green  silk  fringes 
and  tassels.  On  one  side  we  saw  the  small  door,  half  hidden  by 
tapestry,  opening  on  the  secret  stair  by  which  Darnley  and  his 
fellows  came  to  murder  Rizzio.  Here  were  the  portraits  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Queen  Mary.  The  dress- 
ing-room was  about  ten  feet  square,  and  hung  with  faded  tapes- 
try. Her  supping-room  came  next,  so  famed  for  the  assault  upon 
Rizzio  in  her  presence.  This  room,  too,  is  small,  but  then  she 
received  only  her  familiar  friends  and  attendants  in  it.  We 
passed  out  to  the  top  of  the  staircase  where  the  murderers  finally 
dispatched  the  poor  Italian. 

The  palace  was  crowded  with  visitors,  and^  judging  from  the 
expression  of  their  faces  and  the  remarks  made,  the  poor  queen 
o  9 
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has  far  more  sympathy  now  than  ever  she  had  while  living.  We 
went  into  the  city  on  our  way  home,  and  stopped  in  the  church 
of  the  patron  saint,  the  ancient  parish  church  of  St.  Giles.  The 
building  is  now  divided,  to  suit  the  presbyterian  service,  into 
three  separate  churches,  in  one  of  which  the  judges  and  magis- 
trates in  their  official  robes  attend  divine  service.  I  do  not 
think  we  got  into  that  compartment,  for  I  never  saw  rougher-look- 
ing pews  nor  dirtier.  I  looked  into  one  pew,  where  the  thick 
straw  matting  on  the  floor  was  so  worn  that  it  looked  like  a  pig- 
pen. The  sexton  said  they  talked  of  pulling  down  the  galleries, 
cleaning  off  the  whitewash  from  the  walls,  and  putting  in  stained- 
glass  windows.  He  showed  us  a  curious  altar-piece  which  once 
belonged  to  St.  Giles's,  that  was  dug  up  some  years  ago,  and 
which  had  been  hidden  by  some  pious  Roman  Catholic,  to  keep 
it  from  being  profaned  or  broken.  Strange  that  it  should  be 
carefully  preserved  now  by  Presbyterians,  in  a  large  box  made 
on  purpose  for  it !  Who  shall  say  that  the  world  is  not  growing 
better  ?  At  least  it  seems  to  me  that  hate  is  dying  out  consider- 
ably. Parliament  Square  and  a  part  of  the  Parliament  House  was 
once  the  original  cemetery  of  St.  Giles's.  Many  notable  men 
were  buried  there,  including  John  Knox,  whose  grave  is  desig- 
nated by  a  small  stone  inserted  in  the  pavement,  and  inscribed, 
I. K.  1572.  It  is  almost  under  the  heels  of  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Charles  II.  We  rode  by  the  University, — ^saw  Allan 
Ramsay's  house, — ^had  a  view  of  Heriot's  Hospital,  very  beauti- 
ful and  imposing  in  its  appearance.  It  was  founded  by  George 
Heriot,  jeweler  to  King  James,  **  jingling  Geordie,"  as  King 
Jamie  used  to  call  him.  He  left  twenty-three  thousand  pounds 
to  found  a  hospital  for  the  support  and  education  of  fatherless 
boys,  sons  of  freemen  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  The  amount 
now  yields  as  much  annually  in  revenues  of  the  hospital.  Scott's 
Monument,  nearly  opposite  our  hotel,  is  an  elegant  gothic  tower, 
many  of  whose  beautiful  details  are  copied  from  Melrose  Abbey. 
The  principal  niches  contain  statues  of  Scott's  principal  charac- 
ters: Prince  Charles,  Meg  Merrilies,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
George  Heriot,  and  the  Last  Minstrel.  The  statue  of  Scott, 
underneath  the  canopy  of  the  monument,  is  not  yet  unveiled. 
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This  monument  stands  in  the  Princes  Street  Gardens.  Not  far 
from  it  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Professor  Wilson  (Christopher 
North), — '*  the  stature  and  figure  of  a  demi-god/'  describes  it  per- 
fectly. The  National  Monument  on  Calton  Hill,  intended  to 
commemorate  the  heroes  who  fell  at  Waterloo,  and  which  was 
to  be  a  reproduction  of  the  Parthenon,  was  begun,  but  funds 
were  wanted  to  finish  it.  So  there  it  stands,  "  an  emblem  of 
Scotland's  pride  and  poverty." 

Salutation  Hotel,  Kinross,  on  Loch  Leven,  July  7. — 
We  left  Edinburgh  this  morning  in  the  cars,  and  after  a 
ride  of  seventeen  miles  stopped  at  Linlithgow  to  see  the 
palace, — a  massive  quadrangular  edifice,  situated  on  an  eminence 
which  projects  a  little  into  the  small  lake.  As  we  walked  on  its 
walls,  and  took  a  view  of  the  lake,  hills,  and  mountains,  we 
thought  of  Scott,  who  says : 

"  Of  all  the  palaces  so  flair, 
Built  for  the  royal  dwelling 
In  Scotland,  fax  beyond  compare, 
Linlithgow  is  excelling." 

It  is  beautiful  even  now  as  a  ruin.  It  was  begun  by  Edward 
I.  as  a  sort  of  fort,  and  afterwards  continued  by  diflFerent  Scottish 
monarchs.  It  seems  very  conveniently  arranged  for  a  dwelling, 
and  must  have  been  a  splendid  place  in  its  prime ;  and  I  do  not 
wonder  it  was  a  favorite  residence  of  the  Stuart  kings.  The 
room  in  which  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  was  bom  was  much 
grander,  and  four  times  larger,  than  the  room  in  which  her  son 
was  born,  in  Edinburgh  Castle.  By  a  grant  from  government, 
some  parts  of  the  building  have  been  renewed,  and  further 
dilapidation  arrested. 

We  went  into  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  which  stands  near 
the  palace.  This  church  also  was  founded  by  David  I.,  and 
dedicated  to  the  archangel  Michael,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
town.  It  was  in  an  aisle  of  this  church  that  James  IV.  saw  the 
apparition  which  warned  him  against  his  fatal  expedition  to 
Flodden  Field.     It  was  in  the  town  of  Linlithgow  that  David 
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Hamilton,  of  Bothwellhaugh,  shot  the  Regent  Murray,  from  the 
house  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews. 

Again  we  took  the  cars,  and  after  a  ride  of  nineteen  miles 
stopped  at  Stirling,  delightfully  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the 
river  Forth,  and  looking  very  much  like  Edinburgh ;  though  the 
castle  is  not  so  high, — its  situation  being  three  hundred  and 
forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  that  at  Edinburgh  three 
hundred  and  eighty-four.  As  we  rode  up  to  the  castle,  we  saw 
the  ruins  of  a  house  called  ^'  Mar's  Work,'*  built  by  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  who,  because  he  began  to  build  it  of  stones  brought  from 
Cambuskenneth  Abbey,  was  cut  off  before  it  was  finished.  May 
all  who  see  it  take  warning,  for  there  is  retribution  in  this  world, 
and  sometimes  very  prompt  too.  It  is  still  in  good  preserva- 
tion.    One  inscription  on  it  is : 

"  The  moir  I  stand  on  oppin  hitht, 
My  faultis  more  subeicht  are  to  sitht." 

And  now  this  building  stands  a  memento  of  his  faults  and 
crimes. 

Stirling  Castle  is  built  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  rock, — such 
rocks  as  are  found  only  in  Scotland,  and  which  afforded  such 
admirable  places  for  feudal  chieftains  to  build  their  strongholds, 
while  having  at  the  same  time  a  good  look-out  over  their  tenants 
and  retainers,  and  a  view  of  their  enemies  before  they  could  get 
too  near.  It  is  very  old.  Alexander  I.  died  here  in  1 1 24 ;  but 
the  Stuarts  were  the  first  who  made  it  a  royal  residence. 
James  II.  and  James  IV.  were  born  here;  James  V.  crowned 
here;  and  here  Prince  Henry,  the  eldest  soa  of  James  VI. 
(James  I.  of  England),  was  baptized.  It  was  the  favorite  resi- 
dence of  James  IV.  We  were  shown  the  window  out  of  which 
William,  Earl  of  Douglas,  was  thrown,  after  he  was  murdered  by 
James  II.  and  some  of  his  nobles.  The  room  in  which  he  was 
killed  is  still  called  the  Douglas'  Room. 

The  view  from  the  battlements  of  the  castle,  if  it  does  not 
show  you  "all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them," 
comes  near  enough  to  it  to  satisfy  the  eyes  of  ordinary  mortals. 
From  an  opening  in  the  parapet,  called  **  The  Lady's  Lookout," 
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we  saw  on  the  west  the  vale  of  Monteith  stretched  out  before  us, 
bounded  by  the  Highland  mountains,  Ben  Lomond,  Ben  Venue, 
Ben  A*an ;  in  a  word,  Scott  must  have  stood  just  where  we 
stood,  and  caught  the  inspiration  for  the  opening  canto  in 
"The  Lady  of  the  Lake."  To  the  north  and  east,  the  Ochil 
Hills,  and  the  winding  of  the  Forth  formed  the  match-picture. 
On  the  south,  the  Campsie  Hills ;  and  at  our  feet,  the  road  that 
leads  to  Cambuskenneth  Abbey,  the  Wallace  Monument,  the 
Abbey  Craig,  and  Bridge  of  Allan.  We  saw  beyond  the  king's 
garden  the  plain  in  which  tournaments  were  once  held ;  and, 
beyond  the  plain,  the  royal  chase.  We  could  also  see  the  flag- 
staff on  the  site  of  the  battle  ofBannockbum.  "The  Bore 
Stone,"  on  which  Scotland's  flag  was  raised  that  day,  is  all  that 
is  left  to  mark  the  spot.  They  have  been  obliged  to  protect 
this  stone  with  an  iron  railing,  to  prevent  it  from  being  carried 
away  piecemeal  by  relic  hunters. 

I  do  not  remember  how  many  more  battle-fields  we  were  told 
we  could  see  from  diflerent  parts  of  the  battlements.  I  was 
sorry  to  leave,  and  time  was  pressing,  and  we  wanted  to  go  on 
as  far  as  Kinross,  where  we  were  to  stop  for  the  night. 

It  began  to  rain  after  we  got  into  the  cars,  and  the  railroad 
being  just  finished,  there  was  only  a  rough  shanty  to  shelter  us 
when  we  arrived  at  the  station.  Inquiring  for  the  carriage  be- 
longing to  Kirkland's  Hotel,  a  man  replied,  "  Yes,  there  is  his 
machine  coming  now."  The  machine  was  a  queer-looking, 
open  vehicle,  something  like  the  one  used  in  our  city  years  ago  to 
carry  the  young  school-girls  to  the  academy.  Unfortunately  for 
us,  this  machine  had  been  engaged  by  a  party  of  gentlemen  from 
Glasgow,  who  had  come  on  the  cars  with  us,  and  off  they  went 
in  a  pouring  rain,  the  wind  blowing  so  that  they  could  hardly 
hold  their  umbrellas,  to  ride  eleven  miles  around  Loch  Leven. 
Being  told  that  all  the  inns  in  Kinross  were  full,  we  debated  for 
some  time  what  we  should  do.  To  go  back  to  Stirling  without 
seeing  the  castle  and  Loch  Leven  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  A 
gentleman^  who  came  down  to  the  station,  said  he  thought  it 
was  a  mistake;  he  lived  in  the  town,  and  felt  quite  sure  we 
could  get  accommodations.     At  length  we  succeeded  in  procur- 
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ing  an  omnibus,  and  drove  up  to  this  place.  Some  persons  had 
just  left,  and  so  we  found  rooms,  and  a  sitting-room,  and  soon 
had  a  fire  to  take  the  dampness  off  our  clothes  and  to  warm 
ourselves,  for  it  was  very  chilly.  We  had  a  very  good  dinner, 
and  then  I  came  up  to  my  room  to  write.  There  is  not  much 
night  here, — light  until  ten,  and  the  sun  rising  at  three  in  the 
morning. 

Saturday  mornings  six  o'clock, — I  am  glad  to  see  the  sun  shin- 
ing, and  hope  that  we  will  have  a  pleasant  day.  A  '^  machine" 
was  engaged  last  night  to  take  us  to  the  place  where  boats  await 
travelers  who  wish  to  visit  Ihe  castle;  and  after  we  had  seen 
that,  to  carry  us  on  to  Rumbling  Bridge  to  see  the  falls,  about 
which  so  much  is  said.  It  is  very  amusing,  when  we  get  a  smart- 
looking  turn-out,  to  see  how  the  little  children  in  these  country 
towns  will  clap  their  hands,  jump,  shout,  and  hurrah  for  us.  I 
asked  one  little  barefooted  girl  to  tell  me  her  name  and  I  would 
give  her  a  penny.  **  Moggie,"  said  she,  laughing,  and  running 
away  with  her  penny.  The  drivers  in  Scotland  do  not  take  off 
their  hats  when  you  speak  to  them,  but  simply  touch  them,  as 
though  they  were  going  to  do  so.  We  find  them  very  civil 
everywhere  we  have  been.  Scotland's  scenery  is  far  more  beau- 
tiful and  romantic  than  that  of  England,  and  I  do  not  wonder 
there  has  been  so  much  romance  and  poetry  in  this  country. 
All  the  poetry  I  ever  knew  keeps  running  in  my  head  all  the 
time ;  and  who  knows,  when  we  get  into  the  Highlands  and 
among  the  lakes,  whether  I  shall  not  be  able  to  write  poetry 
myself? 

Dreadnought  Hotel,  Callander,  July  9. — ^Yesterday  we 
drove  from  Kinross  to  Loch  Leven,  a  distance  of  little  more 
than  a  mile ;  and  then  hired  a  boat  to  take  us  across  the  lake  to 
the  castle  on  an  island  in  the  lake,  a  distance  of  two  miles 
perhaps.  The  boatmen  who  rowed  us  over  entertained  us  all 
the  way  with  stories  of  the  olden  times.  Queen  Mary  escaped 
from  this  castle  in  1568^  and  the  keys  were  thrown  into  the  lake. 
The  keys  were  found  by  a  boy,  about  sixty  years  ago,  and  given 
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to  the  Earl  of  Morton^  who  still  has  them  at  his  residence  of 
Dalmahoy.  One  of  the  boatmen  was  very  intelligent.  He  said 
that  the  island  in  Queen  Mary's  time  covered  only  two  acres  ] 
but  now,  in  consequence  of  some  manufactories,  the  water  of 
the  lake  had  been  lowered,  and  the  island  covers  seven.  Pass- 
ing through  the  court,  I  saw  some  daisies,  and  I  told  the  boatman 
I  was  looking  for  a  pink  one ;  he  began  to  look  also,  and  stoop- 
ing, said,  as  he  picked  it,  ''  wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped 
flower ;"  then  presented  it  to  me  as  courteously  as  any  Douglas 

could  have  done.     I  wish  you  could  have  seen  E on  the 

walls,  around  in  Queen  Mary's  room,  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dows, and  calling  to  us ;  I  would  like  to  have  had  the  picture  to 
send  you.  Dreaming  of  Queen  Mary,  whose  memory  is  every- 
where recalled  in  Scotland,  we  were  rowed  back  to  the  shore, 
and  took  the  carriage  for  Rumbling  Bridge,  built  over  the  river 
Devon, — a  queer  name  for  such  a  substantial  bridge ;  but  I  sup- 
pose it  came  from  a  small,  narrow  bridge,  without  any  railing, 
that  we  saw  underneath  the  new  one.  They  must  have  been  fear- 
less people,  who  used  so  narrow  a  bridge  over  such  a  precipice, 
and  valued  their  necks  but  little.  Now  and  then  it  sprinkled, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  had  been  dodging  showers  all 
day;  so  while  the  others  went  to  see  the  fall,  called  "  Devil's 
Mill,"  and  the  one  named  "  Cauldron  Linn,"  farther  down  the 
ravine,  and  said  to  be  the  finest  water-fall  in  Scotland,  I  walked 
around  the  grounds  of  Rumbling  Bridge  Hotel,  and  the  banks 
of  the  Devon.  I  talked  with  one  of  the  laborers,  who  had  been 
trimming  the  shrubbery  along  the  walks,  and  who,  leaning 
against  a  tree,  was  taking  his  dinner  of  bread  and  cheese  and 
ale.  He  lived  at  some  distance  down  the  glen,  and  worked  in 
the  grounds  during  the  season  which  brought  visitors  to  the 
place.  A  large  tent  stood  near,  which  had  been  put  up  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  party  of  excursionists  from  Edinburgh,  who 
were  momentarily  expected  in  the  train.  When  the  others  re- 
turned from  the  falls,  we  went  to  the  hotel  for  our  lunch.  On 
our  way  to  the  station  we  met  crowds  of  men,  women,  children, 
and  babies  on  the  bridge,  going  up  to  the  hotel. 
We  were  told  that  we  would  be  obliged  to  take  the  cars  at 
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half-past  two ;  but  when  we  arrived  at  the  station,  we  found  the 
cars  had  gone, — ^five  minutes  past  two  we  ought  to  have  been 
there;  and  now  we  had  to  wait  until  four  o'clock.  After  stroll- 
ing around  for  awhile,  we  saw  a  shower  coming  up,  hurried  along 
by  a  strong  wind ;  it  began  to  sprinkle  again ;  we  saw  the 
pleasure-party  running  for  shelter  in  every  direction.  The  guard 
at  the  station  advised  us  to  get  into  the  cars  for  Stirling,  as 
there  was  only  a  shed  where  the  future  depot  is  to  be  ;  and  we 
had  no  sooner  got  seated  than  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents. 
I  thought  of  the  poor  babies  and  their  mothers.  Sitting  in  the 
cars  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  looking  out  at  the  rain,  did  not 
promise  to  be  very  amusing;  so  one  took  out  writing  materials, 
two  engaged  in  a  game  of  cards,  another  took  a  nap,  while  I 
read. 

At  four  we  started,  and  at  Stirling  changed  cars  for  Callander. 
From  Stirling  we  crossed  the  Forth,  and  saw  the  Highland 
mountains  on  one  side,  and  the  Abbey  Craig  and  Wallace 
Monument  on  the  other,  and  soon  reached  the  station  for  the 
Bridge  of  Allan, — 

"  Sweet  stream  !  that  smoothly  glides  along 
Through  peaceful  vales  well  known  to  song." 

Six  miles  from  this  bridge  is  Sheriffmuir,  where  the  battle  was 
fought  between  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  the  royal  forces  under  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  in  1715.     Burns  says  of  that  battle: 

"  There's  some  say  that  they  won, 
Some  say  that  we  won, 
Some  say  that  none  won  at  a',  man : 
But  ae  tiling  I'm  sure, 
That  at  Sherifimuir 
A  battle  there  was  which  I  saw,  man : 
And  we  ran,  and  they  ran. 
And  they  ran,  and  we  ran, 
And  we  ran,  and  they  ran  awa'.  man." 

At  Dumblane,  I  thought  of  "Sweet  Jessie;**  at  Doune,  of 
"Fitz- James;**  and  where  the  river  Teith  has  a  noble  bridge, 
built  in  1535, by  a  "tailor  to  the  most  noble  Princess  Margaret, 
the  Queen  of  James  IV.,**  along  with  this  inscription  on  the 
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bridge  is  boldly  blazoned  a  pair  of  scissors.  Above  the  bridge 
is  the  ruin  of  Doune  Castle,  Murdoch  of  Albany's  stronghold. 
Beyond  Dumblane  we  saw  the  mountains  Uam  Var  and  Benvoir- 
lich,  and  then  we  passed  Cambusmore,  where  Sir  Walter  spent 
many  summers  in  his  youth,  and  soon  reached  Callander  at  the 
foot  of  Benledi,  in  the  sunshine.  Here  we  found  good  rooms; 
very  pleasant  rooms  they  seemed,  in  comparison  with  those  we 
had  in  Salutation  Hotel,  Kinross.  After  eating  well,  we  slept 
well,  and  felt  much  refreshed  this  morning. 

We  went  to  church  this  morning,  and  rested,  and  wrote  letters 
this  afternoon  and  evening. 

County  Hotel,  Carlisle,  England,  y«^  12. — Coaches  run 
from  Callander  to  Loch  Katrine,  but  we  preferred  to  have  a 
conveyance  of  our  own,  and  therefore  hired  a  wagonette.  It 
rained  a  little  on  the  way;  but  we  were  provided  for  it,  and  did 
not  get  wet  or  damp,  and  as  the  showers  added  to  the  beauty 
of  the  shadows  on  the  mountain  we  rather  enjoyed  it.  Our 
route  lay  among  scenes  so  beautifully  described  in  the  "I^dy  of 
the  Lake.*'  We  rode  along  the  Teith  till  we  came  to  Coilantogle 
Ford,  " Clan- Alpine's  outmost  guard."  The  romance  of  the 
scenery  has  been  impaired  by  the  artificial  works  of  the  Glasgow 
Water  Company,  who  had  to  raise  the  banks  of  Loch  Vennachar 
several  feet  in  order  to  form  a  reservoir  for  the  supply  of  the 
mills  on  the  Teith.  This  lake  is  five  miles  long,  and  a  mile  and 
a  half  wide.  The  next  thing  to  attract  our  especial  attention 
was  the  "  Brigg  of  Turk,"  where  the  "headmost  horseman  rode 
alone;"  Duncraggan's  huts,  '*you  will  see  by  the  picture,  peep, 
like  moss-grown  rocks,  half-seen,  half-hidden,  in  the  copse  so 
green."  Soon  we  wound  around  the  margin  of  Loch  Achray, 
and  entered  what  is  called  the  Trossachs,  where  stands  a  fine, 
picturesque-looking  hotel,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gorge  leading 
to  Loch  Katrine,  about  a  mile  farther.  In  this  gorge  Fitz- James 
lost  his  "gallant  gray." 

Loch  Katrine,  of  course,  looked  lovely  in  our  eyes, — though 
no  "setting  sun"'was  there  to  make  it  "one  burnished  sheet  of 
living  gold."     We  walked  around  looking  for  pebbles  on  the 
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shore,  until  the  little  steamer  **Rob  Roy"  was  ready  to  leave, 
and  then  with  a  throng  of  tourists  on  deck,  the  rain  falling  fast, 
a  pretty  good  head-wind  against  us,  and  no  awning,  I  gave  a 
forlorn  look  at  "Ellen's  Isle,**  and  went  down  to  the  little 
cabin  to  get  what  view  I  might  from  its  windows.  This  lake  is 
about  nine  miles  long,  and  it  takes  about  an  hour  to  sail  to  Stron- 
achlachar,  where  we  took  a  carriage  and  rode  five  miles  across 
Glen  Arklet  to  Inversnaid,  on  Loch  Lomond.  Just  before  leav- 
ing the  steamer,  we  noticed  the  beginning  of  the  aqueduct  by 
which  the  water  of  Loch  Katrine  is  conveyed  to  Glasgow; 
Loch  Katrine  chiefly,  and  Loch  Vennachar  partly,  supply  that 
city. 

At  Inversnaid  we  went  to  see  the  water-fall,  the  scene  of 
Wordsworth's  poem,  "The  Highland  Girl.**  Here,  desirous 
of  seeing  all  of  Loch  Lomond,  we  took  the  steamer  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  went  up  to  Inverarnan,  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 
Having  an  hour  and  a  half  at  our  disposal,  some  walked,  while 
others  procured  a  boat  and  rowed  around  on  the  lake.  The 
weather  had  cleared  off,  and  we  enjoyed  our  ramble  until  we 
returned  to  the  steamer,  to  sail  down  the  whole  length  of  "the 
queen  of  Scottish  lakes,'*  a  distance  of  twenty-three  miles. 
Most  of  the  way  it  was  like  sailing  through  the  Highlands  on  the 
Hudson;  once  in  a  while  it  extended  to  a  mile  or  two  in  width, 
and  then  again  became  narrow  as  ever.  Loch  Lomond  has 
the  most  beautiful  lake  and  mountain  scenery  imaginable.  I  do 
not  think  we  ever  lost  sight  of  Ben  Lomond,  the  highest  peak 
in  these  Highlands.  We  passed  Rob  Roy's  Cave,  the  ruins  of 
the  castle  on  an  island  of  the  Clan  McFarlane,  Buchanan  House, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  who  owns  most  of  the  land 
bordering  on  the  lake,  and  Ross  Dhu,  the  seat  of  Sir  James 
Colquhoun.  We  stopped  at  Balloch,  a  beautiful  spot,  and  went 
to  the  Balloch  House,  delightfully  situated  for  all  who  love 
mountains,  water,  and  level  country.  On  entering  the  parlor 
assigned  us,  we  took  a  survey  of  the  room,  and  saw  written,  I 
mean  painted,  like  a  sign  over  the  door,  "This  parlor  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Empress  of  the  French,  November  27,  i860.**  We 
felt  ourselves  honored  of  course.     When  I  went  to  my  room  for 
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the  night,  I  turned  to  lock  the  door,  and  saw  another  inscrip- 
tion, **  This  bedroom  was  occupied  by  the  Empress  of  the  French, 
November  27,  i860.*'  Now,  thought  I,  this  must  be  a  good  bed, 
and  doubtless  I  shall  sleep  as  well  as  her  imperial  majesty.  I 
pitied  Eugenie  if  the  bed  was  no  softer  when  she  slept  in  it ;  but 
then  eleven  years  make  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  a  bed ;  yet 
the  canopy  and  the  hangings  and  the  steps  to  get  up  into  it  were 
fit  for  an  empress.  However,  I  was  fatigued  and  sleepy,  and 
soon  was  unconscious  whether  the  bed  was  hard  or  soft. 

King's  Arms,  Kendal,  July  12. — We  left  Balloch  yester- 
day morning,  and  passed  Dumbarton  Castle,  situated  on  a 
rock  five  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high.  You  frequently  see  such 
hills  in  Scotland,  and  they  almost  seem  made  on  purpose  for 
the  castles  of  those  old  warriors.  Scotland's  scenery  has  not 
been  overrated  in  my  opinion.  There  is  such  pleasing,  such 
striking,  variety.  As  we  were  making  our  way  towards  England, 
I  frequently  thought  of  Bums,  and  would  like  to  have  taken  a 
stroll  by  his  **bonnie  Doon,"  and  visited  "Alloway's  auld 
haunted  kirk."  While  writing  home  about  Scotland,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  of  his  caution  to  his  countrymen  when  he  heard 
of  a  man  who  was  traveling  in  their  country  collecting  antiqui- 
ties, and  of  course  would  write  a  book  about  them : 

"  Hear,  land  o'  cakes,  and  brither  Scots, 
Frae  Maidenkirk  to  Johnny  Groat's : 
If  there's  a  hole  in  a'  your  coats, 

I  rede  you  tent  it ; 
A  chiel's  amang  you  takin'  notes, 

And  faith  he'll  prent  it." 

We  stopped  over  a  train  at  Glasgow,  and  drove  around  to  see 
the  city.  As  smoky  as  London,  if  not  more  so,  we  did  not  care 
to  stay  all  night;  besides,  we  had  booked  our  trunks  for  Carlisle, 
and  as  the  weather  was  disagreeable  we  thought  we  might  as  well 
be  traveling  as  staying  in  doors  and  looking  out  of  the  windows. 
Glasgow  has  a  population  of  more  than  half  a  million,  and  a 
stirring  place  it  is,  judging  from  its  appearance  on  entering  it,  and 
driving  through  some  of  its  principal  streets.     Argyle  Street  is  a 
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very  fine  one ;  we  saw  the  Tron-gate  and  went  to  the  cathedral, 
which  is  very  fine,  the  stained-glass  windows  particularly,  which 
were  all  made  at  th6  royal  establishment  of  glass-painting  in 
Munich.  Many  of  the  windows  were  erected  at  the  expense  of 
private  individuals.  In  the  crypt  was  the  scene  of  Rob  Roy's 
mysterious  warning  to  Francis  Osbaldistone.  Coming  out  of  the 
cathedral,  we  caught  a  view  of  the  Necropolis  (city  of  the  dead) 
through  the  fog  and  mist.  1  he  eminence  which  forms  the  ceme- 
tery rises  suddenly  to  a  height  of  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  feet,  forming,  with  its  shrubberies,  trees,  and  numerous 
monuments,  a  singular  background  to  the  cathedral.  Knox's 
monument  towers  above  all  others.  We  all  exclaimed  at  the 
singular  and  unexpected  scene  before  us,  and  for  a  few  moments 
were  lost  in  wonder,  not  knowing  what  it  was.  It  seemed  like 
the  picture  of  the  battle  of  the  Huns  under  Attila,  in  which  the 
artist  has  represented  the  spirits  of  the  slain  rising  immediately 
and  continuing  the  fight  in  the  air.  Verily,  the  Scots  are  irre- 
pressible ! 

I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  the  place  soon  after  leaving 
Glasgow,  but  it  looked  as  if  there  were  hundreds  of  furnaces,  all 
in  full  blast ;  and  seen  through  the  fog,  it  made  as  great  an  im- 
pression on  me  as  the  Necropolis.  Gustave  Dor6  had  best  go 
and  take  a  view  of  them ;  it  might  possibly  help  his  imagination 
to  depict  the  outskirts  of  the  infernal  regions.  We  arrived  at 
Carlisle,  and  stayed  all  night  at  the  County  Hotel.  The  first 
thing  we  noticed  was  the  difference  between  the  servants  here 
and  in  Scotland,  they  are  so  much  slower  in  their  movements, 
and  so  much  duller  of  apprehension.  I  sent  a  waiter  for  some 
foreign  stamps,  and  he  brought  me  some  that  are  used  in 
England.  I  told  him  I  wanted  stamps  for  the  United  States, 
for  letters  that  I  wanted  to  send  to  America.  He  was  gone  so 
long  that  I  began  to  think  I  should  never  see  him  again, — but 
"slow  and  sure,*'  he  brought  me  the  right  ones  at  last.  We 
have  sent  on  to  Bowness  to  see  if  we  can  get  rooms  there  for  us, 
as  it  is  patronized  by  royalty.  Meantime  we  are  as  comfortable 
here  as  we  can  be,  though  we  are  not  near  enough  to  all  the 
lakes. 
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We  did  not  spend  much  time  in  Carlisle,  though  it  is  a  very 
pleasant  town.  We  went  to  the  castle,  said  to  have  been  erected 
by  William  Rufus,  and  had  a  good  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  from  the  top  of  its  walls.  I  tried  to  reach  some  flowers 
growing  on  the  outside  of  the  walls,  and  one  of  the  officers 
kindly  helped  me.  We  walked  along  the  battlements  and  by  the 
rooms  in  which  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  confined  on  her  coming 
to  England,  after  the  battle  of  Langside.  Coming  from  Carlisle 
to  this  place,  we  passed  Penrith,  an  ancient  market  town ; 
Clifton  Moor,  where  there  was  a  skirmish  between  the  troops 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  Pretender,  in  1 745  ;  and 
stopping  at  the  Kendal  Junction,  where  the  Kendal  and  Win- 
dermere Railway  branches  off,  took  a  carriage  for  Kendal,  the 
largest  town  in  Westmoreland,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Kent,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  Kendal  Junction. 

Cloudsdale,  Crown  Hotel,  Bowness,  July  16. — Kendal 
is  a  very  neat  country  town,  with  a  population  of  about  thirteen 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  woolen  goods. 
We  passed  the  ruin  of  Kendal  Castle,  where  Catherine  Parr,  the 
last  queen  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  bom.  We  also  saw  Sizergh  Hall, 
the  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Strickland,  situated  about  three 
miles  and  a  half  south  of  Kendal.  Then  we  left  and  came  on  here, 
and  it  rained,  and  rained,  and  rained.  Rightly  named  Clouds- 
dale;  but  our  own  flag  was  flying  from  the  top  of  the  hotel,  and 
that  was  some  comfort.  We  had  ordered  our  letters  to  be  sent  to 
Keswick,  and  were  impatient  until  we  could  get  them ;  so  the 
next  morning  after  our  arrival  we  set  off  in  a  sort  of  barouche. 
It  was  raining  a  little  and  very  misty  when  we  started,  but  after 
a  time  it  cleared  away,  and  the  wind  coming  fresh  and  cool,  as 
if  glad  to  have  its  way  for  a  little  while,  and  we  enjoyed  it  ex- 
ceedingly.    We  reached  Keswick  about  noon,  and  devoured  our 

letters.     I  had  one  from  our  banker,  saying  that  " sails  in 

the  Scotia,  July  12."  Delightful!  you'll  be  out  here  next. 
Now  this  happens  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  for  we  were  going  down 
to  Wales,  and  can  come  around  to  Liverpool  by  the  time  the 

steamer  arrives ;    meantime,  shall,  write    to   the  Adelphi   for 
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rooms;  the  sun  coming  out  so  beautifully,  that  after  reading 
our  letters  and  getting  our  lunch,  some  of  us  walked  on  while 
the  horses  were  feeding.  At  the  top  of  the  first  hill  we  stopped 
to  take  a  view  of  Keswick,  situated  in  the  vale  of  St.  John.  It 
was  a  beautiful  scene:  the  mountain  of  Skiddaw,  about  a  mile 
from  the  town,  and  the  river  Greta,  making  its  way  to  Lake 
Derwentwater,  half  a  mile  farther  on, — I  did  not  wonder  the 
town  was  among  the  first  settled  in  the  county  of  Cumberland. 
The  clock-bell  now  in  the  town  hall  has  the  letters  and  fig- 
ures "H.  D.R.O.  looi.*'  upon  it.  The  road  being  perfectly 
dry  and  the  air  so  exhilarating,  I  walked  on  briskly,  and  was 
soon  out  of  sight  of  the  others.  I  met  a  poor  man  leading  a 
little  girl  of  eight  years  old,  and  a  boy  of  six,  who  asked  me  for 
some  pennies.  I  had  noticed  them  on  my  way  to  Keswick ; 
they  looked  honest,  and  tired  I  knew  they  must  be,  for  they  were 
some  miles  farther  back  when  we  passed  them.  I  asked  the  little 
girl  if  she  were  hungry,  and  gave  her  a  sixpence,  and  another  to 
the  boy;  then,  looking  at  the  father,  I  said,  "I  think  you  are  a 
pretty  good  father,  so  you  must  have  something  too."  They 
seemed  really  thankful.  His  wife  was  dead,  and  he  was  going  on 
to  a  brother  of  his  at  Whitehaven,  where  he  was  to  find  work ; 
and  in  this  country  the  money  I  gave  him  would  pay  for  what 
food  they  needed  until  they  arrived  there.  I  walked  as  much 
as  three  miles  before  the  carriage  overtook  me,  and  did  not  feel 
fatigued.  I  do  not  remember  the  names  of  the  mountaint  we 
saw,  except  the  highest,  which  was  Helvellyn,  more  than  three 
thousand  feet  high.  Thirlemere  Lake,  at  the  base  of  HelveL 
lyn,  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  long.  Then  we  came  to 
Rydal  Water,  which  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  on  whose 
banks  Wordsworth  used  to  live.  At  a  little  cottage  near,  called 
Dove's  Nest,  Mrs.  Hemans  passed  one  summer ;  then  there  was 
the  Knab,  a  house  once  occupied  by  the  English  opium-eater, 
De  Quincey,  and  afterwards  by  Hartley  Coleridge ;  and  the  seat 
of  J.  Bolton,  a  wealthy  merchant,  who  once  entertained  Southey, 
Scott,  Canning,  and  "Kit  North'*  (Professor  Wilson),  who  was 
called  **The  Admiral  of  the  Lake.**  On  Windermere,  the  lake 
I  see  from  my  window,  they  used  to  have  their  sailing  excur- 
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sions.     We  passed  the  Swan  Inn,  where  Scott  used  to  go  for  his 
glass  of  ale  and  extra  lunch,  while  on  a  visit  to  Wordsworth, 
who,  either  because  he  could  not  afford  it,  or  because  he  was  a 
little  penurious,  or  perhaps  for  both  reasons,  always  kept  his 
visitors  on  his  own  simple,  homely  fare.     One  morning,  how- 
ever, as  Sir  Walter  and  Wordsworth  were  passing  the  inn,  the 
landlord  came  out  and  said  (he  did  not  know  Sir  Walter  was 
visiting  Wordsworth),  "  You  have  come  rather  earlier  for  your 
drink  this  morning/'     This  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.   The  story 
adds  that  Sir  Walter  was  probably  the  more  annoyed  of  the  two. 
I  forgot  to  say  we  were  shown  Harriet  Martineau*s  residence 
at  Kendal,  and  there  were  stories  of  her  penuriousness  also.    At 
Grasmere  we  called  on  the  sister-in-law  of  one  of  our  friends  in 
America,  and  were  disappointed  on  learning  that  she  had  gone  on 
a  visit  to  the  Isle  of  Man.     The  house  and  grounds  were  very 
pretty.     Grasmere  Lake  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long.     We  soon 
reached  Ambleside,  situated  about  a  mile  from  Lake  Windermere. 
Bowness,  where  we  are  staying,  is  on  the  east  side  of  this  lake, 
which  is  eleven  miles  long  and  one  broad,  and  the  largest  in  the 
lake  district,  as  it  is  called.     This  section  includes  a  part  of 
the  three  counties  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lanca- 
shire, and  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  scenery.     We  had  ridden 
and  walked  forty-five  miles,  so  you  may  imagine  we  sat  down  to 
the  table  with  keen  appetites. 

Yesterday  we  sailed  down  the  lake  in  the  small  steamer 
Rothay  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Fumess  Abbey.  Again  we  had  a 
sprinkle  and  a  shower,  and  a  sprinkle  again.  It  amuses  us  to  see 
what  little  regard  the  English  pay  to  rainy  weather.  We  saw  a 
party  playing  cricket  apparently  unmindful  of  the  rain,  though  it 
was  falling  quite  fast.  If  rainy  weather  prevented  their  amuse- 
ments and  excursions,  they  would  have  very  few.  The  other  day 
we  were  counting  the  entire  days  without  rain  we  had  had  since 
we  landed,  and  only  made  out  six !  Just  before  we  reached  Fur- 
ness  Abbey  we  passed  some  iron  mines  and  furnaces,  where  steel 
rails  are  made  and  exported  for  railroads.  I  should  think  after 
a  few  thousand  years  more  England  would  be  dug  out,  judging 
from  the  quantities  of  coal  and  iron  we  see  everywhere  we  go. 
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I  was  really  sorry  it  rained  while  at  the  abbey.  It  is  a  grand 
old  ruin,  within  three  minutes'  walk  of  the  railway  station  and 
hotel.  This  hotel  is  a  large  fine  one,  and  was  built  of  the  stones 
that  had  tumbled  down  from  the  abbey.  This  hotel  must  pay 
well,  there  are  so  many  tourists  and  people  from  the  cities  of 
England  who  come  out  to  enjoy  the  country  air,  and  they  could 
not  find  a  pleasanter  spot,  or  finer  rambles,  in  all  the  country. 
The  trees  excited  my  admiration ;  while  admiring  the  arches 
of  the  abbey  for  a  moment,  we  could  almost  fancy  a  tree  which 
stood  near  one  end,  and  meeting  another  behind  the  ruin,  was 
another  and  more  beautifiil  arch.  This  abbey  was  founded 
in  1 1 27  by  Stephen,  Earl  of  Montaigne  and  Boulogne,  after- 
wards king  of  England.  The  walls  of  the  church,  those  of 
the  chapter-house,  the  refectory,  and  the  school-house,  are  still 
in  great  part  remaining.  If  the  abbots  of  those  olden  times 
were  not  skilled  in  agriculture,  and  had  not  a  taste  for  fine 
locations,  I  don't  know.  My  opinion  of  them  rises  higher  and 
higher  every  time  I  visit  one  of  the  places  where  they  located 
themselves;  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  Henry  VIII.  coveted 
their  possessions.  They  were  not  "sair  sancts"  for  his  crown; 
for  he  took  what  they  had  been  for  years  accumulating,  with  all 
the  improvements  they  had  made  on  their  lands.  We  returned 
in  the  steamer  Dragon-fly,  and  no  sooner  reached  our  hotel  than 
a  heavy  shower  began  to  fall. 

We  went  to  church  this  morning,  and  this  afternoon,  for  the 
first  time,  went  to  the  table-d*hote  in  order  that  the  servants 
might  have  a  little  leisure.  Mr.  Seward  was  here  last  week,  so 
our  table-waiter  told  us,  and  had  gone  on  to  meet  his  father  in 
Egypt,  or  the  Holy  Land,  and  is  to  return  to  this  place  in 
October,  and  take  him  with  them  to  America  for  their  table- 
waiter.  He  seemed  quite  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  going 
to  the  United  States. 

Queen's  Hotel,  Chester, /^^  18. — ^Yesterday  we  left  Bow- 
ness,  Windermere,  and  went  to  Kendal ;  there  we  took  a  carriage 
and  rode  to  Levens  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Howard,  situ- 
ated five  miles  south  of  Kendal.     It  is  an  old  mansion  in  the 
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Elizabethan  style.  We  were  amused  with  the  garden,  which 
is  laid  out  in  the  old  French  style,  and  which  we  were  told  is 
the  only  one  in  England.  Various  kinds  of  trees,  yews,  hollies, 
and  laurels,  were  trimmed  to  represent  peacocks,  vases,  fans, 
perfume  bottles.  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  her  maids,  and  ever  so 
many  more, — ^all  so  prim  and  quaint.  Then  there  was  a  wilder- 
ness and  bowling-green,  and  a  fine  park  and  deer,  and  in  autumn 
Scotch  cattle  are  added  to  enliven  the  landscape.  What  a  de- 
lightful place,  thought  I,  for  children  to  play,  to  hide,  to  romp ! 
But,  alas  !  her  ladyship  has  no  children,  and  her  heir  has  lost  all 
his.     I  hope  she  often  invites  a  troop  of  them. 

The  mansion  contains  most  elaborate  specimens  of  carved 
work.  We  were  told  that  the  carving  in  one  of  the  drawing- 
rooms,  at  the  rate  of  wages  now,  would  cost  fifteen  thousand 
dollars.  We  went  all  through  the  house,  and  now  have  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  interior  of  an  Elizabethan  mansion,  about 
which  we  have  so  often  read.  In  the  entrance  hall  there 
were  many  relics  of  ancient  armor,  in  one  room  some  fine 
pieces  of  tapestry,  and  the  impression  throughout  was  that  of 
a  house  made  purposely  for  ample  room  and  comfort  to  live  in. 

We  had  to  return  to  Kendal  to  take  the  cars,  and  at  Oxen- 
holme  changed  cars  for  Chester.  We  passed  through  Lancaster, 
which  has  seventeen  thousand  inhabitants,  and  whose  principal 
historical  object  of  interest  is  the  castle,  a  very  strong  fortress, 
built  by  John  of  Gaunt.  The  next  place  was  Preslon,  where 
Cromwell  defeated  the  royalists  in  1648  and  the  Pretender  met 
with  defeat  in  1715  ;  then  Wigan,  an  ancient  town,  where  King 
Arthur  it  is  said  defeated  the  Saxons ;  and  Warrington,  once  a 
Roman  station,  and  now  a  large  manufacturing  town.  After 
our  arrival  we  rested,  wrote,  and  walked  a  little. 

To-day  we  went  around  to  see  this  old  town,  and  its  quaint- 
looking  houses,  with  porticoes  running  along  the  front,  affording 
a  covered  walk  exceedingly  convenient  in  this  climate,  and  so 
needful  to  those  who  are  obliged  to  go  shopping  in  the  rain.  We 
walked  on  the  walls,  and  had  a  fine  view  of  the  country  and  the 
race-course ;  gave  children  pennies  to  go  and  wash  their  dirty 
little  faces ;  went  to  the  tower,  where  Charles  I.  stood  and  saw 
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his  army  defeated  in  1645 ;  descended  the  stairs  from  the  wall, 
looked  at  some  Roman  bricks,  mutilated  statues  and  columns,  of 
the  old  Roman  times  in  Britain ;  went  up  on  the  walls  again , 
and  then  into  the  streets,  where  we  saw  what  is  called  ''  God's 
Providence  House."  On  the  front  is  the  inscription,  "God's 
Providence  is  mine  inheritance."  The  story  is,  that  when  the 
plague  was  raging  here  this  was  the  only  house  whose  inmates 
escaped  the  disease.  The  castle,  barracks,  and  courts  of  assize 
are  built  around  a  square,  and  form  quite  a  handsome  part  of  the 
city.  We  visited  the  cathedral  of  course;  and  here,  too,  they 
are  repairing  and  restoring.  We  walked  in  the  cloisters,  which 
must  have  been  very  beautiful  in  their  day.  We  were  told  that 
they  were  much  broken  and  defaced  by  Cromwell's  troops.  To- 
morrow morning  we  are  off  to  Wales. 

Royal  Oak  Hotel,  BErrws-v-CoED,  Wales,  y«^  19. — Re- 
ceived letters  at  Chester  before  leaving,  therefore  started  in  fine 
spirits,  the  country  growing  more  and  more  picturesque  the 
nearer  we  approached  Wales.  At  Conway  we  crossed  a  grand 
suspension  bridge,  and  had  a  view  of  the  remains  of  the  magnifi- 
cent castle  built  by  Edward  I.  We  also  saw  some  modern  man- 
sions, built  like  castles,  on  our  way.  We  have  laughed  a  good 
deal  at  our  attempts  to  pronounce  Welsh  names.  The  name  of 
this  place,  when  pronounced  slowly,  sounds  like  Bet-toos-e-Cood ; 
pronounced  quickly,  it  seems  like  Betsy-Could.  After  lunch  we 
took  a  wagonette  and  drove  to  a  sort  of  ruin  called  Norman 
Castle,  and  the  valley  through  which  we  drove  Ellen's  Vale. 
It  was  a  very  pleasant  drive,  simply  wild,  not  grand  nor  beauti- 
ful, like  Westmoreland.  The  mountain  streams,  however,  are 
larger,  livelier,  with  plenty  of  rocks.  The  English  would  like 
these  rockeries,  I  am  sure.  All  the  people  here  speak  Welsh. 
Our  driver  told  us  that  they  were  all  obliged  to  speak  it,  and 
this  is  one  reason,  I  suppose,  why  they  have  retained  so  many 
of  their  peculiarities  as  a  people.  From  the  roads  you  would  not 
think  you  were  in  a  mountainous  country,  they  are  so  level ; 
and  it  is  only  when  you  look  above  or  below  that  you  know  that 
you  are  among  mountains.     There  are  more  rocks  seen  here  than 
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in  Scotland,  bare  rocks  I  mean.  In  Scotland  they  are  almost 
entirely  covered  with  heather,  and  in  autumn  when  the  heather 
is  in  bloom  they  must  look  like  crimson.  We  want  to  see  all  of 
Wales  that  we  can  to-day  and  to-morrow,  shaping  our  course 
all  the  way  towards  Liverpool,  so  as  to  get  there  to-morrow 

night  to  meet ,  whom  we  are  expecting  on  Saturday.     After 

going  to  Norman  Castle  we  drove  on  to  see  Fairy  Glen,  a 
picture  of  which  I  send  you.  We  saw  the  pretty  mountain 
stream  ;  and  a  little  drizzling  rain  coming  on,  we  were  afraid  to 
get  out  and  walk  up  the  ravine,  so  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was 
a  charming  fairy  place,  even  for  Welsh  fairies.  The  weather  is 
still  cool,  and  my  thick  dress  begins  to  look  threadbare,  but  I 
am  afraid  to  change  it  until  it  grows  warmer.  I  sent  to  Liver- 
pool to  engage  rooms  for  us  at  the  Adelphi,  and  found  that  you 
had  written  for  them,  and  that  your  friends  in  Liverpool  had  also 
applied  for  us,  so  I  doubt  not  but  we  shall  find  good  accommo- 
dations. They  are  all  astir  in  this  hotel,  for  a  party  from  Chester 
are  coming  here  on  an  excursion.  Seats  and  tables  are  being 
carried  out  on  the  green,  and  a  tent  is  to  be  pitched,  and  the 
servants  are  in  such  a  state  of  anticipation  that  they  can  hardly 
attend  to  our  wants. 

Adelphi  Hotel,  Liverpool,  July  22. — ^Thursday  morning 
we  had  as  much  as  we  could  do  to  get  any  breakfast,  for  the 
servants  were  running  hither  and  thither.  I  pitied  the  excur- 
sionists if  they  had  to  be  served  by  a  set  who  seemed  altogether 
out  of  their  wits ;  and  still  it  was  laughable  to  see  so  much  haste, ' 
such  hard  work,  and  such  little  results  from  such  exertions. 

We  hired  a  wagonette  to  take  us  to  Bangor,  a  distance  of 
twenty-one  miles.  The  road  ran  through  a  defile  and  by  Ogwen 
Lake,  and  ever  so  many  mountain  peaks  with  unpronounceable 
names.  We  stopped  at  a  small  house,  about  half-way,  and  got 
some  bread  and  butter  and  a  glass  of  ale.  The  woman  said  that 
she  had  no  license  to  sell  ale.  I  then  asked  her  to  gxvt  me  a  glass. 
She  did  so,  and  I  laid  down  some  money.  I  could  not  drink  the 
water,  it  was  so  warm  and  insipid.  I  have  found  none  so  good  as 
in  Scotland;  therefore  do  not  wonder  that  everybody  drinks  ale. 
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We  had  glimpses  of  Snowdon  on  our  way.  By  the  picture 
you  see  that  they  could  not  let  the  mountain  alone,  but  must 
put  on  the  finishing  touches,  by  piling  up  a  rockery  and  erect- 
ing a  flag-staff  for  the  British  flag.  We  stopped  at  the  Pendryn 
Arms  Hotel,  one  of  the  most  quiet  and  comfortable  I  was  ever 
in,  and  the  only  one  in  which  I  saw  the  landlord.  They  all 
seem  to  be  managed  by  women,  and  women  are  also  the  book- 
keepers. Our  parlor  looked  out  on  the  sea  and  the  Menai 
Straits.  The  mountains  in  Wales  are  seen  from  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  the  grounds  and  walks  and  flowers  seemed  more  to 
belong  to  a  first-class  gentleman's  house  than  to  a  hotel.  There 
were  fuchsias  higher  than  my  head,  and  planted  so  closely  to- 
gether that  at  first  I  took  them  for  what  we  call  a  bush-on-fire. 
We  rode  down  to  see  the  suspension  and  tubular  bridges  over 
the  Menai  Straits.  This  last  is  a  wonderful  structure.  The 
cars  pass  over  it  on  their  way  to  Holyhead,  carrying  the  Irish 
mail-train,  the  fastest  in  the  kingdom.  They  call  it  the  light- 
ning-train. This  train  carries  the  mails  for  the  steamers  at 
Queenstown  on  their  way  to  the  United  States.  We  also  visited 
Pendryn,  or  Penrhyn,  Castle,  a  magnificent  castle,  which  was 
repaired  forty-eight  years  ago,  and  looks  quite  new  and  fresh. 
The  grounds  and  park  are  very  fine,  and  the  views  from  the 
castle  the  finest  imaginable.  This  castle,  or  rather  the  first 
castle  built  here,  belonged  to  Roderick  Molwynog,  grandson  to 
Cadwallader,  the  last  king  of  the  Britons.  The  Earl  of  Pen- 
rhyn owns  extensive  slate  quarries  in  the  vicinity  of  Bangor, 
from  which  five  or  six  hundred  tons  are  shipped  every  week.  I 
liked  the  library  better  than  any  room  that  we  saw.  Of  course 
we  did  not  see  the  private  apartments  of  the  family.  The  halls 
and  staircase  were  grand,  and  the  drawing-room  grand  and 
beautiful,  with  any  amount  of  slucco-work.  I  said  to  the  house- 
keeper it  must  be  a  great  deal  of  work  to  keep  all  this  in  order. 
"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  we  have  six  house-maids."  The  apartments 
of  the  family  are  in  the  largest  tower,  all  the  windows  of  which 
have  magnificent  views  of  park,  forest,  mountains,  and  sea. 
We  were  shown,  in  one  of  the  rooms,  a  curious  high  four-post 
bed,  all  made  of  slate,     I  was  pleased  to  see  this  appreciation 
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of  the  material  from  which  the  owner  derives  the  best  part  of 
his  income. 

Yesterday  morning  we  left  for  Chester,  passing  Abergele, 
much  frequented  in  the  bathing  season,  and  Holywell,  which 
derives  its  name  from  St.  Winifred's  Well.  In  its  vicinity  are 
extensive  lead  mines.  On  reaching  Chester  we  dined ;  and  then 
the  whirl  of  events  sent  us  off  at  different  tangents, — one  on  the 
lightning-train  to  London,  some  to  the  vicinity  of  Manchester, 
and  two  of  us  to  Liverpool,  which  we  reached  about  sunset. 
We  had  not  been  in  this  hotel  many  minutes  before  your  friend 
came  up  to  our  parlor,  saying  that  the  Scotia  was  on  the  bar 
here,  but  would  have  to  wait  until  high  tide  in  the  morning 
before  she  could  get  in ;  that  he  would  go  out  in  the  tug  at  six 
o'clock,  get  the  trunks  through  the  custom-house,  and  then 
come  here.  I  thought  I  would*  begin  this  letter  this  morning 
before  breakfast,  so  that  I  would  only  need  to  add  a  few  words 
after  they  had  come,  and  then  it  could  catch  the  steamer  which 
goes  out  to-day,  at  Queenstown,  and  you  would  have  news  of  us 
as  soon  as  possible.  They  have  just  come ;  we  are  all  well,  and 
leave  for  London  this  forenoon  in  the  half-past  eleven  o'clock 
train. 

United  Hotel,  London,  y«/>/  24. — Before  leaving  Liverpool, 
I  noticed  those  who  had  come  off  the  Scotia  and  their  trunks 
and  other  luggage  in  one  of  the  lower  halls.  One  lady  was 
rummaging  in  her  trunk  for  something,  while  a  gentleman  stood 
by  her  with  his  arms  full  of  clothing  that  had  come  out  of  it. 
Her  trunk  must  have  been  closely  packed,  and  pretty  well  over- 
hauled by  the  custom-house  officers,  or  she  would  not  have  had 
the  trouble  which  she  seemed  to  be  in.  Then,  when  we  were 
seated  in  the  cars,  as  we  were'  early,  and  our  friends  stood  talk- 
ing with  us,  I  looked  at  the  scene  on  the  platform.  Passengers 
on  the  Scotia  taking  the  cars  for  London,  their  arms  filled  with 
shawls,  cloaks,  and  rugs,  bags  in  their  hands,  camp-chairs 
strapped  among  other  things  with  umbrellas,  parasols,  and  canes; 
and  I  queried  whether  the  next  improvement  in  traveling  would 
not  be  a  donkey  to  carry  all  the  extra  luggage,  and  cars  pro- 
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vided  to  drive  them  intOi  and  a  shepherd's, — ^no,  I  mean  a  trav- 
eler's,— dog  to  guard  them,  while  the  master's  hands  would  be 
left  free  to  handle  his  purse.  Actually  my  dress-pocket  was 
worn  threadbare  long  ago,  just  from  taking  out  my  purse  and 
putting  it  back  again.  But,  jesting  apart,  people,  in  trying  to 
make  themselves  comfortable  by  carrying  all  the  conveniences 
they  have  in  their  own  homes  with  them,  make  themselves  very 
uncomfortable. 

On  arriving  in  London  we  went  to  Morley's  Hotel,  and  with 
difficulty  found  rooms ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  go  anywhere  else, 
and  so  we  stayed.  In  the  morning  we  went  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  in  the  afternoon  to  St.  Paul's,  and  heard  most  excel- 
lent chanting,  and  singing,  and  anthem,  and  then  a  sermon  from 
Dr.  Gregory, — "  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose 
mind  is  stayed  on  thee," — ^as  good  a  sermon  as  I  have  heard  in 
England. 

This  morning,  as  soon  as  I  had  breakfasted,  I  went  to  the 
United  Hotel,  and  found  they  had  a  nice  parlor  and  two  good 
bedrooms  opening  into  it,  and  engaged  them.  I  returned  to 
Morley's,  and  as  soon  as  we  had  packed  up  our  things  we  came 
over  here.  After  lunch,  the  others  went  to  Westminster  Abbey 
again,  to  see  it  more  particularly. 

We  have  just  had  an  excellent  dinner.  I  like  the  cooking  in 
this  hotel  better  than  anywhere  we  have  been,  and  our  waiter  is 
so  neat  in  his  person  and  work  that  I  do  not  trouble  myself  to 
scrutinize  everything.  We  are  going  to  take  a  courier  on  the 
continent  with  us,  and  to  take  our  time  also,  and  live  without 
planning,  as  the  gypsies  do.  Thus  far  we  have  hasted,  but  we 
have  not  hurried, 

London,  July  28. — ^We  expect  to  engage  a  courier  this  morn- 
ing. I  found  all  his  references  correct.  He  referred  me  to 
Messrs.  Morgan  &  Co.,  bankers,  for  the  original  copy  of  the 

recommendation  given  him  by  the  Hon.  ,  of  Albany.     I 

went  there,  and  was  shown  the  letter.  He  had  other  letters  also ; 

and  Miss  S ,  who  manages  this  hotel  for  the  proprietors,  told 

me  that  she  had  known  him  fifteen  years  \  that  he  had  traveled 
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with  some  of  the  royal  family  as  courier;  that  many  of  the 
nobility  had  employed  him,  and  that  he  never  went  on  the  con- 
tinent with  a  family  without  returning  with  them  to  England, — 
in  other  words,  that  he  had  never  been  dismissed.  He  is  a  native 
of  Wurtemberg,  and  has  been  a  courier,  like  his  father  before 
him,  for  the  last  thihy  years.  He  has  a  son  also,  who  is  a 
courier. 

I  had  to  buy  a  new  trunk,  for  my  own  was  somewhat  broken ; 
and  we  need  it,  too,  for  packing  what  we  do  not  want  to  take 
with  us,  to  leave  it  here  until  our  return.  We  hope  to  get  all 
in  readiness  in  order  to  leave  for  Dover  on  Monday.  After  I 
had  packed  mine  full,  it  was  not  as  heavy  as  one  of  our  Ameri- 
can trunks  without  anything.  I  never  saw  trunks  so  light,  that 
were  made  so  strong ;  and  what  adds  to  their  value,  they  are 
made  water-proof.  The  manufacturer  said  they  were  first  made 
for  travel  in  India.  He  showed  me  a  peculiar  kind  made  to  be 
carried  on  mules,  that  would  hold  as  much  as  the  trunk  I  left 
home  with,  and  which  would  not  weigh  more  than  seven  pounds. 
He  then  told  me  how  I  must  pack  my  trunk, — first  laying  it  over 
on  the  top,  and  filling  the  top  first.  I  told  him  I  always  packed 
the  body  of  the  trunk  first.  He  insisted  upon  convincing  me 
that  the  way  he  showed  me  was  the  only  right  way  to  do  it.  I 
began  to  laugh  at  his  persistency,  and  then  he  began  to  gro^ 
angry.  Seeing  that  he  was  making  the  manner  of  packing  the 
trunk  a  matter  of  conscience,  I  yielded  the  point,  thinking  if  I 
had  him  to  pack  I  should  put  him  in  the  top  first  of  all,  to  get 
rid  of  his  interference  in  the  packing  of  the  remainder. 

Friends  have  been  to  see  us,  trying  to  have  us  go  to  the 
Passion-Play,  performed  by  peasants  in  what  is  called  the  Ober- 
Ammergau,  in  the  Tyrol.  None  of  us  have  the  least  desire  to 
see  it,  because  unable  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  it  with  Christian 
propriety,  to  say  nothing  of  its  sinfulness  or  righteousness.  It 
is  performed  only  once  in  ten  years.  You  may  have  seen  some 
account  of  it  in  the  New  York  Times  of  July  ii  or  12.  We 
have  been  riding  around  London  again  to  see  what  is  most  note- 
worthy. We  rode  through  Hyde  Park  yesterday  afternoon.  ■ 
does  not  admire  the  parks  so  much  for  their  beauty  as  for  their 
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number,  and  the  rural  aspect  they  give  to  so  many  parts  of 
London. 

I  am  glad  you  like  the  pictures  I  sent  you.  Since  my  return 
to  London,  I  have  been  looking  for  others  I  want,  but  have  not 
been  able  to  find  them.  You  say.  Write  a  book.  Yes,  such  a 
book  as  I  would  write  might  be  interestin'g  to  you;  but  I  very 
much  question  whether  it  would  be  to  anybody  else.  Our  party 
frequently  accuse  me  of  seeing  things  they  do  not  see ;  but  re- 
calling past  history  and  legends,  and  thinking  of  nothing  else, 
the  spirit  of  those  old  times  may  have  revealed  themselves  to 
me.  The  effigy  of  that  old  archbishop  of  York,  with  the  agate 
eye,  seemed  to  say  to  me,  **  We  understand  each  other."  And  I 
will  not  deny  that  I  may  see  things  with  more  couleur  de  rose 
than  many  people;  but  I  am  traveling  for  enjoyment,  and  I 
never  did  like  the  dark  side  of  anything,  and  so  long  as  I  am 
not  forced  to  do  so  I  will  not  do  it ;  even  when  I  am,  I  try  to 
escape  from  it  as  soon  as  ever  I  can.  Just  imagine  picking  ripe 
peaches  off  my  favorite  tree,  putting  them  in  a  fruit  dish,  and 
turning  the  sunny  side  as  much  out  of  sight  as  possible  ! 

Well,  the  courier  has  been  here,  and  it  is  all  settled  that  he  is 
to  be  our  courier.  We  are  to  give  him  twelve  pounds  per  month, 
and  pay  his  traveling  expenses  and  lodging.  He  boards  himself. 
I  rather  think  the  hotels  give  him  his  board  on  account  of  the 
custom  he  brings  them.  He  took  all  our  passports  to  get  them 
vis^d  by  the  French  consul,  as  we  cross  to  Calais  on  our  way  to 
Brussels,  and  then  go  up  the  Rhine  to  Switzerland. 

It  is  raining  again.  Yesterday  was  the  only  day  that  it  has 
not  rained  since  we  left  Liverpool.  The  sun  will  be  shining 
pleasantly, — then  all  at  once,  without  any  warning,  down  comes 
a  shower  of  five  or  ten  minutes ;  the  sun  will  come  out  again 
then  and  shine  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  comes  the  rain  again. 
However,  it  takes  only  a  short  time  for  the  pavements  to  dry, 
and  the  crossings  are  being  constantly  swept. 

London,  y«/y  29. — While  the  others  are  occupied  in  seeing 
what  I  have  seen  and  they  have  not  seen,  I  try  to  find  occupa- 
tion for  myself.     I  have  been  to  the  Heralds'  Office  and  spent 
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some  time  there.  Tracing  our  family,  and  finding  our  coat  of 
arms  and  crest,  I  ordered  a  die  made,  and  had  the  arms  and 
crest  stamped  and  printed  on  letter-paper  to  write  home.  I  do 
not  attach  much  importance  to  this.  It  is  more  a  matter  of 
curiosity  than  anything  else.  I  was  told  that  they  worked  a  good 
deal  for  Americans,  and  was  shown  their  books,  in  which  were 
the  names  of  Americans  frofti  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  etc.  I  suppose  they,  as  well  as  myself,  found  some 
satisfaction  in  not  being  in  the  same  category  with  him  who  said  : 

"  My  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  through  scoundrels,  ever  since  the  flood." 

If  I  had  been  alone  when  we  visited  York  and  Ripon,  I  would 
have  gone  to  see  the  place  where  the  first  of  our  name  was 
located. 

To-day  I  must  go  to  the  bank  preparatory  to  leaving  England. 
We  intend  to  stop  over  at  Canterbury  on  our  way  to  Dover. 

Returning  from  the  bank,  I  rode  along  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment. I  have  intended  to  speak  of  this  prodigious  work  every 
time  I  have  written  to  you  while  in  London,  for  whenever  I  go 
out  or  return,  if  I  go  anywhere  near  the  Thames,  I  tell  the 
coachman  to  drive  there.  The  embankment  from  Westminster 
Bridge  to  the  Temple  was  finished  in  1869,  and  they  are  now 
continuing  it  farther.  It  consists  of  a  solid  river  wall  of  granite, 
eight  feet  thick,  forty  feet  high,  and  seven  thousand  feet  long, 
founded  sixteen  to  thirty  feet  below  low-water  mark.  It  forms 
a  roadway  one  hundred  feet  wide,  beneath  which  there  are  two 
tunnels :  the  lower  one  is  the  great  sewer,  the  upper  for  water, 
gas-pipes,  and  telegraph  wires.  The  embankment  on  the  oppo- 
site side  extends  from  Westminster  Bridge  to  Lambeth,  opposite 
the  Parliament  Houses.  The  new  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  stands 
on  it.  The  cost  of  property  and  labor  was  several  millions  of 
dollars. 

Lord  Warden  Hotel,  Dover, y«^  31. — Sunday  morning  we 
went  to  All  Saints'  Church,  in  Margaret  St.,  London,  said  to  be 
ritualistic.  All  the  difference  I  saw  was  that  the  seats  were  free, 
and  the  men  sat  on  one  side  of  the  middle  aisle,  and  the  women 
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on  the  other.  If  I  see  things  which  others  do  not  see,  there  are 
things  which  others  see  that  escape  my  notice.  All  I  do  know  is, 
that  the  service  was  fine,  and  the  sermon  practical.  In  the  after- 
noon we  went  to  Temple  Church,  where  the  singing  was  remark- 
ably good,  all  the  service  excellent,  and  the  sermon  from  Dr. 
Vaughan  very  superior.  This  church  I  was  told  is  attended 
principally  by  barristers  or  lawyers.'  I  liked  the  reverend  gentle- 
man's voice  better  than  any  clergyman's  in  London.  There  is  a 
peculiar  tone,  when  not  intoning,  which  is  disagreeable  to  me ; 
the  voice  does  not  seem  to  fall  at  the  periods  in  the  reading, 
and  the  tone  seems  so  complaining,  so  suffering,  that  I  too  suffer. 

To-day  has  been  fine.  We  left  London  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
refreshed  our  eyes  by  looking  at  the  country,  after  seeing  so 
much  brick  and  stone. 

We  stopped  at  Canterbury  at  noon.  Lunched  at  our  old  inn, 
the  Rose,  and  then  went  to  the  cathedral.  The  verger  recog- 
nized two  of  us,  and  showed  us,  with  about  twenty  other  pil- 
grims, through  the  cathedral.  After  which  we  went  into  St. 
Augustine's  College.  It  is  said  that  St.  Augustine  baptized  ten 
thousand  converts  in  one  day.  Elated  by  his  success  in  Kent, 
he  became  ambitious  of  obtaining  supremacy  over  the  English 
churches  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  opposed  in  this 
attempt  by  the  British  bishops  in  Wales,  successors  of  the  British 
converts  in  the  second  century,  who  had  never  submitted  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  St.  Augustine's  relics  are 
carefully  preserved  here.  Returning  to  the  inn,  we  took  a  fly, 
rode  out  to  St.  Martin's,  to  St.  Dunstan's,  to  the  ruins  of  an 
old  castle,  and  to  the  Dane  John,  where  we  got  out  and  walked 
on  the  walls,  enjoying  every  moment,  for  the  day  was  fine, 
neither  too  warm  nor  too  cold,  and  at  half-past  four  took  the 
cars,  and  arrived  here  at  half-past  five. 

Our  courier  is  very  attentive  and  deferential,  looks  after  every- 
thing, and  I  really  think  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  easy  thing 
to  travel  with  him.  We  seem  to  have  no  care.  One  of  us  is 
traveling  for  health,  another  for  enjoyment,  and  myself  for  en- 
joyment and  all  else  that  comes  in  my  way,  and  we  hope  each 
will  attain  the  desired  object. 
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From  our  parlor  we  have  a  good  view  of  Dover  Castle,  the 
barracks,  and  hotels  where  people  resort  for  bathing.  It  must 
be  a  place  of  great  travel  and  resort,  for  there  are  twelve  hotels 
here.  In  clear  weather  the  coast  of  France  can  be  seen  from 
Dover.  The  others  have  gone  out  for  a  walk  towards  the  castle, 
but  I  thought  I  must  send  you  one  more  letter  before  leaving 
England,  and  so  remained  here  to  write. 

Dover  seems  situated  in  a  valley,  or  rather  the  chalk-hills  run 
around  it,  excepting  the  side  towards  the  water.  The  castle  is 
on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  its  walls  embrace  an  area  of  thirty-five 
acres.  Other  fortifications  are  along  the  hill-tops.  They  say 
Shakspeare's  Clifi*  is  not  far  from  Dover, — the  cliff  described  in 
his  play  of  King  Lear.  We  leave  here  in  the  morning  at  half- 
past  nine. 

Hotel  de  Belle  Vue,  Place  Royale,  Brussels,  August  2. 
— Here  we  are  in  Belgium  safe  and  sound.  The  weather  was 
very  beautiful  when  we  left  Dover,  and  the  Straits  as  quiet  as  the 
Hudson  River.  We  enjoyed  the  sea  for  an  hour  and  three-quar- 
ters very  much,  and  one  of  our  party  almost  wished  we  had  taken 
the  steamer  for  Ostend,  that  we  might  have  had  a  longer  trip. 
However,  many  were  sick,  smooth  as  the  sea  was.  Little  white 
wash-basins  were  in  requisition,  and,  as  I  looked  around  on 
some  faces,  they  reminded  me  of  the  carved  heads  in  the  Temple 
Church,  representing  souls  in  purgatory.  When  it  is  stormy  or 
looks  like  rain,  there  is  a  great  rush  to  secure  cabins.  The  cou- 
rier said  that  it  was  so  pleasant  that  he  did  not  get  us  any  state- 
rooms, and  therefore  saved  that  expense.  Most  of  the  passen- 
gers, like  ourselves,  remained  on  deck.  When  half-way  across 
the  Straits  I  could  see  both  Dover  and  the  shores  of  France  very 
distinctly.  When  we  reached  Calais  we  went  into  the  caf6  near 
the  landing  and  had  an  excellent  lunch,  and  then  took  the  cars 
for  Brussels.  The  only  large  town  we  passed  in  France  was 
Lille.  A  little  beyond  Lille  we  came  to  the  frontier,  a  small 
town  called  Blandain,  where  our  luggage  was  overhauled  by  the 
custom-house  oflScials.  First  of  all  we  had  to  get  out  of  the  cars 
and  go  into  the  custom-house  with  our  hand-bags,  each  present- 
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ing  their  own.  The  officer  did  not  require  us  to  open  thera, 
but  simply  marked  and  returned  them.  On  leaving  the  steamer 
at  Calais,  our  courier,  with  our  passports  and  his  own  in  his 
hand,  showed  them  to  the  officer  at  the  gangway  leading  from 
the  boat, — the  gangway  being  only  large  enough  for  one  person 
to  pass  at  a  time.  Now  too,  just  before  crossing  the  frontiers, 
he  gave  the  conductor  our  passports,  and  he  came  to  our  car, 
opened  the  passports,  and  looked  at  us  to  see  if  we  answered  the 
description,  and  handed  them  back  to  the  courier.  After  our 
hand-bags  were  marked  the  courier  took  the  others  back  to  the 
car,  showing  their  passports  to  another  official  on  the  way.  He 
requested  me  to  stay  because  I  had  the  keys  of  the  trunks.  I 
did  so,  and  was  much  amused  to  see  the  performance  of  opening 
trunks,  bags,  baskets,  and  valises.  The  courier  seemed  to  be  in 
no  hurry,  but  waited  patiently  until  our  luggage  was  brought  in, 
keeping  watch  whenever  anything  of  ours  was  brought,  and  see- 
ing they  were  placed  all  together.  By  the  time  all  of  ours  were 
piled  together,  the  officials  were  so  tired  they  only  opened  one 
trunk,  and  probably  judging  of  the  character  of  the  whole  party 
by  that  one,  marked  them  all ;  then  showing  my  passport  again 
as  I  went  out,  I  returned  to  the  cars.  The  reason  of  having  our 
passports  vis^d  by  the  French  consul  was,  because  we  were  to 
land  at  Calais ;  and  France  being  the  most  unsettled  country, 
we  would  have  no  further  trouble  anywhere,  even  if  we  returned 
through  France. 

Our  courier  telegraphed  to  this  hotel  for  rooms, — telegraphing 
is  cheaper  than  with  us.  We  have  a  parlor,  into  which  my  room 
opens,  and  the  others  open  into  mine.  When  we  drove  up  to 
the  hotel,  the  landlord  came  to  the  carriage  and  asked  if  we 

were  Courier *s  party.     The  courier  was  just  behind  us  in  a 

cab  with  our  luggage,  and  in  ^\^  minutes  we  were  established  in 
our  rooms.  The  courier  says  that  when  he  is  on  routes  so  much 
traveled,  and  in  the  traveling  season,  he  always  telegraphs  ahead, 
and  then  if  they  cannot  give  us  good  rooms  he  stays  where  he 
is  until  they  answer  him  when  they  can  do  so. 

Our  rooms  front  the  Palace  Royale,  in  which  stands  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  the  crusader,  which  is 
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the  finest  that  I  have  yet  seen.  I  could  hardly  imagine  so  much 
life  and  dash  in  a  statue  like  this.  Those  I  saw  in  England, 
being  solid  Englishmen,  on  solid  English  horses,  trained  to  a 
staid  pace,  could  in  no  wise  prance  or  curvet ;  whereas  this  horse 
seems  to  have  caught  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  its  rider. 

The  rooms  that  we  had  first  were  over  the  kitchen,  and  the 
steam  being  unpleasant,  after  the  departure  of  some  guests  this 
morning  we  procured  the  suite,  or  rather  a  part  of  the  suite,  of 
apartments  engaged  for  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Brazil,  who 
are  soon  expected  to  come  here.  I  hope  they  will  not  come  as 
long  as  we  want  the  rooms,  for  they  front  the  park  near  the 
king's  palace,  and  all  the  finest  carriages,  horsemen,  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen  pass  on  their  way  into  the  park.  The  arrivals  at 
the  hotel  come  up  on  the  other  side,  so  it  is  less  noisy  here. 
With  our  windows  open  we  enjoy  the  fresh  air  while  admiring 
the  handsome  avenues,  fine  trees,  and  the  beautiful  perspective 
before  us.  We  do  not  see,  admire,  or  enjoy  anything,  without 
wishing  you  were  with  us ;  your  right  ear  must  burn  most  of 
the  time. 

Coming  on  from  Calais  to  Brussels  were  two  ladies  in  the  same 

car  with  us :  one  a  French  lady,  about  twenty-eight  or  thirty;  the 

other  an  elderly  German  lady.     We  talked  a  good  deal  with  the 

French  lady.    She  said  that  she  and  her  husband  had  left  Paris  to 

live  in  Brussels  on  account  of  the  war,  and  nom  stayed  away  for 

fear  of  the  Communists.    She  said  that  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over 

there  was  a  great  rush  of  people  to  see  Paris,  particularly  English. 

The  English  were  very  curious  people.  Among  the  visitors  to  Paris 

was  a  stout,  fat  Englishman,  with  all  his  family.      It  was  very 

amusing  to  see  them  getting  out  of  the  cars.      He  was  carrying 

a  large  cage  with  a  parrot,  some  of  the  rest  had  smaller  cages 

with  other  parrots  and  canaries, — all  come  to  see  how  Paris 

looked  after  the  war.      But  the  old  German  lady  amused  us  the 

most.      The  conductor  asked  for  her  ticket;   she  handed  out 

some;   they  were  not  the  right  ones.     The  conductor  spoke 

French  and  she  spoke  German;  madame  spoke  German  also, 

and  tried  to  interpret.     The  tickets  were  bought  for  Heidelberg, 

and  she  ought  to  have  taken  the  steamer  for  Ostend  instead  of 
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Calais.  However,  he  allowed  her  to  remain.  We  learned  that 
she  had  been  in  London  seven  years.  She  did  not  like 
England ;  did  not  understand  English ;  did  not  want  to  learn 
to  speak  English.  When  the  conductor  came  for  our  passports, 
we  told  him  our  courier  had  them.  He  does  not  travel  in  the 
car  with  us,  but  in  a  second-class  car,  and  whenever  the  train 
stops  comes  to  our  door  to  see  if  we  want  anything.  The 
French  lady  gave  him  hers.  The  German  lady  had  none; 
"What  did  she  want  of  a  passport,  a  German  going  to  Ger- 
many ?  She  was  going  to  her  own  country, — she  did  not  want 
any."  We  all  looked  at  her ;  was  she  childish, — was  she  crazy? 
I  never  saw  so  childish  an  expression  on  a  woman's  face,  and 
she  looked  so  helpless,  and  spoke  in  such  a  fine,  sofl  tone.  She 
did  not  seem  to  know  anything,  neither  did  she  seem  to  be 
troubled  to  find  herself  on  the  wrong  train,  going  to  Brussels 
instead  of  Heidelberg.  We  asked  her  if  she  had  any  acquaint- 
ances in  Brussels.  She  said  "no"  with  so  much  unconcern 
that  we  wanted  to  laugh.  The  conductor  laughed  and  went  off. 
Every  little  while  she  would  open  her  straw  basket,  cut  off  a 
piece  of  Bologna  sausage,  eat  it  with  some  bread,  and  drink  a 
little  wine.  Soon  another  conductor  came.  The  old  lady 
showed  what  she  had ;  two  of  her  tickets  had  been  torn  off  by 
another  conductor,  she  said.  She  did  not  know  what  she  should 
do.  She  had  bought  tickets  for  Heidelberg,  all  the  way  through ; 
but  she  was  not  on  the  route  for  which  she  had  bought  tickets. 
With  a  smile  he  left,  thinking,  I  suppose,  it  would  be  less  trouble 
to  let  her  go  on,  and  seeing  her  look  so  helpless  and  inoffensive 
he  may  have  pitied  her  too. 

At  Lille  w^e  had  another  affair.  A  gentleman,  it  seemed,  had 
been  losing  his  luggage  all  along  the  road.  Looking  for  it  too 
long  at  Lille,  he  came  near  being  left  behind,  because  he  did 
not  know  in  which  division  of  the  cars  he  belonged ;  there  was 
no  time  to  lose,  so  two  of  the  guards  caught  him  up  and  ran  for 
the  first  car  they  could  reach,  and  that  happened  to  be  ours. 
Opening  the  door  (he  was  a  slight  man),  they  tossed  him  up  like 
a  bundle,  and  pushed  him  in.  It  was  too  ludicrous, — the  poor 
fellow  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  seat  next  to  the  old  lady, 
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said  not  a  word,  but  looked  like  a  frightened  chicken.  At  the 
next  station  he  got  out,  and  found  that  his  car  was  the  next  one 
behind  ours. 

At  the  custom-house, — ^while  standing  amid  luggage  that  re- 
minded me  of  emigrants  landing  in  New  York,  (for  there  was 
every  imaginable  form  of  trunks,  boxes,  bundles,  hat-boxes, — 
gentUmcrCs  hat-boxes^  mind  you;  every  kind  of  strap,  rope,  and 
string ;  the  bustle  and  anxiety  of  some,  the  quiet  and  uncon- 
cern of  others;  the  angry  expression  on  this  face,  and  the 
amused  expression  on  that,  would  have  furnished  a  picture 
for  Hogarth) — there  in  the  thickest  of  all  was  our  little,  old 
German  lady,  dodging  about  as  lively  as  you  please,  apparently 
not  so  helpless  as  she  had  at  first  seemed.  In  the  coffee- 
rooro  some  English  ladies  told  their  footman  to  get  them  a 
glass  of  water.  **  How  shall  I  say  it  ?'*  he  asked.  "  De  Teau : 
un  verre  de  Teau."  He  went  to  the  counter  and  said, 
"Verde  lo;"  and  not  making  himself  understood,  they  were 
obliged  to  go  themselves.  Many  English  ladies  were  carry- 
ing lap-dogs  in  their  arms,  and  others  were  leading  them  with 
strings. 

This  morning  we  rode  around  the  city,  and  saw  the  old  palace 
of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  when  he  owned  so 
many  provinces  in  the  Netherlands.  It  looks  now  bright  as  the 
palace  of  the  present  king ;  but  the  whole  square  around  is  occu- 
pied with  stores.  Here  too  were  the  statues  of  the  two  patriots, 
Count  Egmont  and  Van  Horn,  who  were  beheaded  on  the  very 
spot  where  their  statues  now  stand,  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the 
fierce  agent  of  the  cruel  Philip  of  Spain.  These  statues  are 
noble  and  life-like ;  I  think  the  only  out-door  statue  I  admired 
in  Great  Britain  was  that  of  Professor  Wilson,  in  Edinburgh. 
We  wanted  some  summer  silks  for  dresses,  and  drove  to  one  of 
the  first-rate  silk  houses,  and  were  quite  surprised  at  stopping  at 
such  a  quiet  place,  driving  through  a  porte-cochere,  and  up- 
stairs carpeted,  into  a  large  room  filled  with  silks  of  all  descrip- 
tions. The  price  of  silk  here  is  nearly  as  dear  as  in  New  York, 
and  about  the  same  as  it  is  in  London.  But  the  English  dress- 
makers are  miserable,  they  make  strait-jackets  for  everybody; 
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when  in  England  a  lady  told  us  that  she  always  came  to  Brus- 
sels to  have  her  dresses  made. 

After  lunch  we  rode  out  to  the  Bois  de  Kampfer,  the  Boule- 
vard du  Regent,  and  the  Boulevard  Waterloo,  all  of  which  are 
very  fine.  They  say  Brussels  is  Paris  in  miniature.  Whoever 
laid  out  the  park  and  boulevards  understood  perspective  well. 
The  new  part  of  the  city,  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  is  healthy 
and  beautiful,  and  contains  the  park  and  a  sort  of  crescent-shaped 
street  on  this  side,  our  hotel  occupying  one  horn  of  the  crescent, 
the  king's  palace  the  middle,  and  government  offices  the  re- 
mainder. The  people  seem  livelier  and  more  like  Americans 
in  their  appearance  than  the  English, — they  have  an  air  of  cheer- 
fulness and  gayety ,  instead  of  stiffness  and  propriety.  They  speak 
French,  with  the  exception  of  the  common  people,  who  speak 
Flamande,  or  a  sort  of  Low  Dutch  patois.  It  has  not  rained 
since  we  left  England,  the  sky  looks  like  our  own  sky,  and  the 
temperature  just  right. 

Hotel  de  Belle  Vue,  August  7. — ^We  have  been  out  walking, 
and  much  occupied  with  modistes  and  dressmakers,  and  buying 
some  lace,  which  is  nearly  as  dear  as  in  New  York.  The  weather 
is  much  warmer  here  than  in  England,  though  not  uncomfort- 
able. We  have  met  acquaintances,  who  came  to  be  fitted  up 
for  the  summer  as  well  as  we.  Their  parlor  joins  ours.  We 
also  met  some  who  came  out  in  the  Russia  when  I  did.  They 
had  a  valet  de  place  to  show  them  around  the  city. 

On  Friday  we  passed  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  remarkable  buildings  in  the  Gothic  style,  such  as  are  to 
be  seen  in  perfection  only  in  the  Netherlands.  It  was  built  in 
1400.  Its  pyramidal  tower  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet 
high,  and  has  a  statue  of  St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon  seventeen 
feet  high.  We  went  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Gudule,  founded  in 
I  DIG,  and  restored  in  1843.  ^^^  stained-glass  windows  are  very 
beautiful.  There  was  a  succession  of  windows,  representing  the 
Jews  who  had  stolen  some  consecrated  wafers, — how  they  took 
them,  how  they  cut  them,  and  how  the  wafers  bled,  and  how  the 
Jews  were  struck  senseless.     The  pulpit  of  carved  oak  was  pre- 
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sented  by  Maria  Theresa  in  1776.  It  is  called  "the  pulpit 
of  truth. "  It  is  supported  by  the  tree  of  knowledge,  is  all  most 
admirably  carved  in  oak,  and  I  should  judge  it  was  thirty  feet 
high.  At  the  foot  of  the  tree  are  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve,  as 
large  as  life,  driven  out  of  paradise.  Adam  and  Eve  are  sup- 
porting a  terrestrial  globe  in  which  the  preacher  stands.  The 
tree  of  good  and  evil  is  loaded  with  various  kinds  of  fruit  and 
birds.  Near  Adam  there  is  an  eagle  and  an  ostrich,  by  the 
side  of  Eve  a  peacock  and  a  parrot  and  a  monkey.  On  the  top 
of  the  tree  is  a  canopy  supported  by  two  angels,  and  a  woman 
offering  the  symbol  of  truth.  Above  this  is  the  Virgin,  holding 
the  infant  Jesus,  and  a  cross  with  which  both  are  crushing  the 
head  of  the  serpent,  whose  body  is  twined  around  the  tree. 

We  rode  out  into  the  country,  where  the  king  has  his  summer 
palace.  The  Empress  Carlotta,  the  king's  sister,  widow  of  Maxi- 
milian ,  Emperor  of  Mexico,  lives  there  now.  King  Leopold  II. 
spends  much  time  there  in  summer.  But  not  one  of  the  palaces 
I  have  seen  thus  far  has  come  up  to  my  ideas  of  a  palace. 
They  ought  to  be  very  handsome  in  the  interior.  The  site  of 
this  palace,  however,  is  very  fine,  and  the  park  is  handsome  \ 
still,  nothing  to  compare  with  Chatsworth,  Warwick,  or  Earl 
De  Grey's  park.  Well,  one  cannot  have  all  the  advantages  and 
beauties  of  the  world  in  one  place,  and  all  the  worldly  honors 
too.  Passing  an  old  church  on  our  way,  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  city,  we  stopped  and  walked  through  the  churchyard.  There 
were  some  beautiful  monuments  of  old  Belgian  families ;  some 
names  familiar  to  us  at  home,  some  very  touching  and  simple 
inscriptions,  some  exceedingly  fantastic ;  fancy  articles  in  glass 
cases,  and  any  quantity  of  wreaths  and  bouquets.  Malibran,  the 
celebrated  singer,  is  buried  here.  A  marble  statue  of  her  stands 
in  a  sort  of  chapel  above  her  grave.  Our  courier  said  that  one 
of  the  kings  of  Europe  wanted  her  to  come  to  his  country  and 
sing  in  his  opera,  and  asked  her  price.  She  told  him.  "  Why," 
said  the  king,  "  that  is  extravagant ;  I  do  not  give  my  prime 
minister  as  much."  "Well,  then,"  she  replied,  "let  your 
prime  minister  do  your  singing." 

We  went  to  the  palace  once  occupied  by  Charles  of  Lorraine, 
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now  devoted  to  painting  and  sculpture.  Many  of  the  finest 
paintings  in  Belgium  have  been  sent  to  the  International  Exhi- 
bition in  London,  which  we  visited.  We  admired  the  Belgian 
paintings,  when  we  were  there,  the  most  of  any.  In  the  chapel 
of  this  palace  are  some  splendid  historical  subjects.  But  we 
found  the  door  of  the  chapel  locked,  and  just  as  we  were  about 
to  leave  a  man  came  to  us  and  asked  if  we  would  like  to  see  the 
chapel.  What  induced  him  to  favor  us  I  do  not  know ;  how- 
ever we  of  course  entered,  and  saw  all  that  was  to  be  seen. 
The  paintings  were  quite  large,  and  all  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  Belgium.  I  like  to  see  patriotism  shown  in  this  way, 
and  these  historical  characters  interested  me  exceedingly,  I 
could  have  remained  there  days  looking  at  them.  Yet  sight- 
seeing is  hard  work;  let  those  who  do  not  think  so  try  it  for  a 
month,  and  they  will  agree  with  me. 

On  Saturday  we  went  to  see  some  paintings  by  Antoine 
Wiertz,  a  Belgian  painter,  who  died  in  1865,  and  bequeathed 
his  paintings  to  his  country  on  condition  that  they  should  not 
be  separated,  but  kept  together.  Now  imagine  us  entering  a 
hall  built  expressly  for  them,  and  the  first  things  that  we  saw 
were  seven  or  eight  gigantic  pictures  thirty  by  twenty  feet  I 
Such  immense  pictures, — ^such  immense  figures !  Subjects  taken 
from  Homer  and  the  Bible.  Polyphemus  eating  the  comrades 
of  Ulysses:  the  giant  stoops  to  pick  up  a  man,  and  holding 
him  by  the  foot,  is  craunching  off  his  ankle ;  the  man's  head 
does  not  touch  the  ground,  although  he  is  hanging  down  his  full 
length.  We  exclaim,  he  must  have  been  a  maniac, — crazy ;  we 
keep  on  saying,  the  painter  must  have  been  crazy.  While  trying 
to  recover  from  our  astonishment  we  look  at  **  The  Triumph  of 
Christ," — Christ  on  the  cross,— the  sweetest,  most  beautifully 
handsome  face  that  mortal  could  imagine.  We  begin  to  change 
our  opinion.  This  is  the  first  &ce  that  I  have  ever  seen  that 
comes  up  to  my  ideas  of  the  human  and  divine  face  of  the 
Saviour.  We  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  smaller  picttu'es, 
and  I  never  saw  anything  more  beautiful,  more  charming,  more 
life-like. 

This  Brussels  is  a  beautiful  place,  but  we  see  very,  very  many 
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things  which  seem  exceedingly  strange  to  us.  In  the  cathedral  ' 
of  St.  Gudule,  over  the  high  <a1tar,  was  a  painting  of  God  the 
Father,  and  the  Saviour,  seated,  and  apparently  conversing.  The 
Holy  Spirit,  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  was  just  above  their  heads, 
while  a^ove  them  was  the  Virgin.  In  one  of  the  side  chapels 
was  the  Virgin -mother, — consoler  of  the  afflicted.  By  the 
side  of  her  statue,  and  below,  were  hung  legs,  arms,  heads, 
and  dolls,  about  as  large  as  children's  toys.  Poor  people, 
who  had  been  cured  of  diseases  in  any  of  their  limbs,  brought 
an  effigy  and  hung  it  up  as  an  offering.  It  seemed  there  were 
hundreds  of  them. 

We  rode  to  the  part  of  the  city  where  preparations  were 
making  for  the  fair  that  was  to  begin  on  Sunday.  Just  imagine 
preparations  for  an  old-fitohioned  Fourth  of  July  and  general 
training  put  together,  and  you  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of 
it.  All  sorts  of  tents,  and  houses,  and  caf<§s, — tables,  chairs,  and 
benches  out-of-doors.  Over  one  of  the  tents,  containing  shows 
I  saw  painted  in  large  letters,  **  A  Journey  to  Hell.  Spectacle 
moral,  instructive,  and  amusing."  One  need  imagine  nothing 
beyond  that 

The  first  thing  that  called  my  attention  yesterday  morning 
was  a  band  of  music  entering  the  park;  then  a  company  of 
soldiers  passed.  We  went  to  church  to  the  English  Legation. 
The  service  was  very  long,  the  sermon  quite  good,  and  the  audi- 
ence mostly  English  and  Americans.  The  clergyman  prayed  for 
the  King  of  Belgium  and  all  his  family,  for  Queen  Victoria  and 
family,  and  for  the  President  of  the  United  States.  In  the  after- 
noon another  band  of  musicians  went  into  the  park,  and  crowds 
of  people  were  going  there  also.  In  a  little  while  another  band 
paired,  playing  the  liveliest  tunes,  and  soon  after  some  street 
musicians  came  in  front  of  our  windows,  and  began  to  favor  us 
with  secular  music. 

To-morrow  we  expect  to  leave  for  Aix-la-Chapelle.  We  like 
our  courier  very  much.  There  is  not  a  thing  he  does  not  think 
of  and  care  for.  We  never  have  to  wait  or  look  for  him.  He 
is  always  on  hand,  and  very  quiet,  polite,  and  deferential ;  in 
fact,  all  that  we  could  wish. 
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Hotel  Grand  Monarque,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  August  lo. — 
We  left  Brussels  yesterday  at  one  o'clock;  passed  many  places, 
the  most  noted  of  which  were  Liege,  the  Pittsburg  of  Belgium : 
makes  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  fire-arms  per  annum.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  also  makes  it  very  interesting  in   his  novel  of 
**Quentin    Durward**;  Verviers,   thirty  thousand   inhabitants, 
mostly  weavers  and  dyers.     It  is  said  that  twenty  million  dollars 
worth  of  cloth  is  made  annually  at  Verviers.    At  the  small  town 
of  Herbesthal  the  custom-house  officers  examined  luggage.  They 
opened  only  one  of  our  trunks.     Mr.  Dremel,  who  keeps  the 
Hotel  Belle  Vue,  at  Brussels,  wrote  to  his  brother's  widow,  who 
keeps  this  hotel,  at  our  courier's  request,  and  the  consequence 
was,  delightful  rooms  awaiting  us,  all  sweet  and  fresh  as  a  May 
morning.     Our  parlor  is  about  forty  feet  square ;  my  room  open- 
ing into  it,  thirty-six ;  and  the  room  of  the  others  opening  into 
mine  is  a  little  larger.     This  hotel  is  rightly  named,  for  it  is  fit 
for  a  grand  monarch.     Although  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  a  city  of 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  this  hotel  seems  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  yet  the  house  being  built  with  a  large  court 
in  the  centre,  merely  by  walking  out  of  our  rooms  and  across 
the  hall  we  can  look  down  into  the  court,  and  fancy  ourselves 
in  some  pleasant  country  villa.     I  counted  in  the  court  twenty- 
four  orange-trees  in  large  boxes,  and  flowers  and  vines  innu- 
merable running  up  into  the  second   stories.      The  courts  arc 
paved ;  tables  and  chairs,  like  those  you  gave  us  for  the  steamer, 
are  placed  all  around,  and  gentlemen  eat,  read  newspapers,  and 
smoke  there.     Dear  me  I  if  we  could  look  out  and  see  you  too 
with  your  cigar  and  newspaper.     Really,  at  times,  I  almost  feel 
that  it  is  wicked  to  have  all  this  enjoyment,  attended  with  so 
much  expense,  while  you  are  staying  at  home,  confined  to  busi- 
ness :  I  think  we  shall  publish  your  name  pretty  well  in  all  the 
good  hotels  of  Europe,  for  it  is  on  all  our  trunks.     We  have 
three  moderately  sized  trunks,  two  valise- trunks,  and  a  large 
carpet-bag.     Our  courier  thinks  we  are  moderate  in  our  luggage. 
He  says  it  is  more  comfortable  to  pack  easy,  in  case  the  custom- 
house officers  should  overhaul  a  good  deal,  and  then  it  could  not 
readily  be  put  back,  if  we  packed  too  closely.     We  tell  him 
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what  we  want,  and  he  does  everything  for  us,  as  if  we  were  of 
the  royal  family  and  as  helpless  as  some  of  them  are.  After 
breakfast  we  walked  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  once  the  palace  of 
Charlemagne,  and  where  he  died  in  the  year  814.  We  went 
into  the  coronation  hall,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  by 
sixty  wide,  and  in  which  thirty-seven  German  emperors  were 
crowned.  Here  were  some  excellent  fresco-paintings.  Four 
of  them  were  by  Alfred  Rethel,  and  four  by  Kehren ;  both  of 
these  painters  are  of  the  Dusseldorf  school.  It  took  two  years 
to  paint  each  of  them.  Here,  too,  we  saw  the  most  splendid 
window  of  stained  glass  that  we  have  yet  seen,  representing  the 
present  emperor  William.  Afterwards  we  went  to  the  cathedral ; 
the  nave,  an  octagon  within,  but  having  externally  sixteen  sides, 
with  round  arches,  was  erected  by  Charlemagne  between  the 
years  796  and  804.  It  was  consecrated  by  Pope  Leo  III.,  assisted 
by  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  archbishops  and  bishops.  Char- 
lemagne is  buried  beneath  the  dome.  One  of  the  priests  took 
us  into  a  side  chapel,  which  perhaps  contains  more  of  the 
most  precious  relics  in  the  world  than  any  similar  place,  kept 
in.  the  most  costly  shrines  of  gold  and  precious  stones.  It  was 
a  great  favor  that  we  saw  them,  as  they  are  exhibited  only 
once  in  seven  years, — ^but  two  Prussian  thalers  purchased  the 
sight.  One  shrine,  the  largest,  shaped  something  like  Noah's 
ark,  had  two  thousand  precious  stones  set  in  it.  The  grand 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem  presented  the  relics  to  Charlemagne. 
Swaddling-clothes  of  the  Saviour,  the  scarf  he  wore  at  the 
crucifixion,  a  locket  of  the  Virgin's  hair,  a  nail  of  the  cross,  a 
piece  of  the  true  cross,  the  sponge  that  was  filled  with  vinegar, 
the  arm  of  Simeon  on  which  he  bore  the  infant  Jesus,  some 
manna  from  the  wilderness,  some  bits  of  Aaron's  rod,  and  I  for- 
get how  many  more.  It  was  upon  these  relics  that  the  ancient 
emperors  of  Germany  swore  at  their  coronation.  I  looked  at 
them  with  great  astonishment  and  pity. 

There  was  Charlemagne's  hunting-horn,  made  of  an  elephant's 
tusk,  a  pulpit  given  by  the  emperor  Henry  II.,  a  massive  brazen 
chandelier  hanging  above  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne,  the  gift  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  the  throne  in  which  the  body  of  Char- 
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lemagne  was  seated  in  the  vault,  entirely  of  Parian  marble,  with 
four  steps  to  ascend  to  it.  There  was  also  the  coffin  of  Augustus 
Caesar,  cut  and  carved  out  of  one  solid  block  of  marble,  con- 
taining his  ashes.  It  was  given  to  Charlemagne  by  Pope  Leo 
III.  Napoleon  carried  it  off  to  Paris;  but  in  1815  it  was  given 
back  to  the  cathedral.  What  would  Augustus  have  thought  of 
having  his  ashes  carried  thus  about  the  world  ?  The  carving  on 
the  sarcophagus  represents  the  Rape  of  Proserpine.  We  also 
went  to  see  a  private  gallery  of  paintings,  mostly  of  the  Dutch 
school. 

At  our  lunch  we  had  some  white  Rhine  wine,  called  Lieb- 
frauen-milch, — literally  translated,  dear  ladies'  milk, — "for  deli- 
cate ladies,'*  I  presume,  is  the  meaning  of  it.  But  I  must  tell  you 
a  little  more  of  our  surroundings.  The  imperial  crown  is  over 
our  parlor  door  and  the  door  of  my  room.  Our  furniture  is 
of  finely  carved  oak;  the  principal  ornament  on  the  parlor 
chairs  is  a  peacock ;  all  the  rooms  are  frescoed,  and  look  very 
gay  and  bright ;  large  mirrors  are  over  the  mantel-pieces  and 
between  the  windows,  so  that  I  think  we  must  have  the  best 
rooms  in  the  house. 

After  lunch  we  took  a  ride  to  see  something  more  of  Charle- 
magne's capital  of  the  Western  Empire.  The  horses  that  brought 
us  from  the  station  were  miserable-looking  hacks ;  probably  most 
of  the  good  horses  were  used  up  in  the  war,  so  I  did  not  think 
much  of  the  ride.  I  was  therefore  surprised  to  see  the  manager 
meet  us  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  with  a  splendid  turn-out ;  coach- 
man in  green  livery,  and  gold-gilt  buttons,  and  cockade;  the 
courier  on  the  seat  with  him,  and  with  manager  bowing,  foot- 
man with  his  hat  in  hand,  off  we  went  in  fine  style,  through  the 
streets,  out  of  the  town,  on  a  road  of  which  I  wish  we  had  the 
like  in  our  country ;  bordered  with  trees,  up  and  around  a  hill 
to  a  favorite  resort  of  the  citizens  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  called 
Louisberg.  Here  was  a  large  hotel,  from  whose  balcony  we 
could  see  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  the  beautiful  country  around  it. 
Seating  ourselves,  we  looked  down  on  the  scene  before  us, — 
hundreds  of  tables  and  chairs  in  the  shade,  where  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  taking  coffee,  ices,  light  wines,  and  cake,  while 
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a  band  of  music  was  playing  admirably.  I  never  saw  more  real 
quiet  enjoyment ;  there  was  no  bustle,  no  noise,  no  boisterous 
laughter,  but  such  a  dolce  far  niente — sweet  do-nqthing — ^per- 
vaded the  air,  that  I  m/self  began  to  feel  indolent.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  distribution  of  the  four  elements,— (I  forget  who 
had  the  earth ;  I  suppose,  however,  all  had  their  full  share  of 
that  element,  both  physically  and  mentally,) — the  English  took 
the  water,  the  French  the  fire,  and  the  Germans  the  air  \  and  so 
these  latter  take  their  chief  enjoyment  out-of-  doors.  We  re- 
turned, and  have  just  dined.  It  is  getting  so  darlc  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  stop  writing.  Oh  I  here  comes  the  servant  with  a 
lamp, — ^gas  seems  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  intend  to  leave  here 
in  the  morning,  stop  over  a  train  at  Cologne,  to  see  the  cath- 
edral, and  then  go  on  to  Bonn  to  stay  all  night.  From  Bonn 
we  shall  take  the  steamer  to  Coblentz. 

The  springs  here  are  said  to  be  good  for  rheumatism  and  gout, 
and  many  people  come  here  to  take  the  waters.  This  morning 
we  saw  in  the  market-place,  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  all 
sorts  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers,  being  sold  mostly  by 
women,  who  were  all  of  them  knitting  when  not  waiting  upon 
customers.  We  saw  very  large  apricots,  greengages,  and  grapes. 
We  feel  anxious  to  get  on  to  Coblentz,  for  I  have  written  to 
have  our  letters  forwarded  there.  Last  Friday  we  received  let- 
ters from  home ;  but  a  week  seems  a  long  time  without  hearing 
from  you.  We  have  felt  quite  at  home  here,  because  the  country 
reminds  us  so  much  of  our  own  country. 

Hotel  du  G^ant,  Coblentz,  August  13. — ^Friday  morning 
we  left  Aix-la-Chapelle  on  the  cars ;  the  weather  was  very  warm 
and  the  road  dusty.  We  arrived  at  Cologne  at  a  quarter  before 
twelve,  and  went  directly  to  the  cathedral.  There  too  they  were 
at  work  repairing,  restoring,  and  finishing  the  towers,  which, 
it  'is  calculated,  will  take  eight  more  years  to  do.  Emperor 
William  gives  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  until  it  is  finished. 
Queen  Victoria  gives  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  win- 
dow at  the  end  of  the  nave, — a  memorial  window  for  Prince 
Albert.     Just  think  of  the  immense  sums  given  by  Protestants 
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to  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  I  Oh,  ye  Scotch  Presbyterians ! 
have  ye  no  purgatory  for  such  derelictions?  But  Cologne  is 
the  third  city  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity. 
A  Roman  colony  was  planted  here  by  Agrippina,  daughter  of 
the  Roman  emperor  Germanicus,  who  was  born  here ;  and  its 
cathedral  is  the  most  magnificent  specimen  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  the  world ;  and  so  patriotism,  holding  Christian 
hate  in  abeyance,  has  allowed  the  Protestant  kings  of  Prussia  to 
expend  already  two  million  dollars,  and  to  keep  on  giving  until 
it  is  completed.  Prince  Albert  was  a  German  too,  and  so  it  is 
fitting  that  Queen  Victoria  should  place  a  memento  of  him  in 
this  place,  not  forgetting  that  her  son-in-law  may  be  the  future 
emperor  of  Germany.  If  there  is  any  one  who  does  not  know 
what  2,  pile  of  buildings  means,  they  would  do  well  to  come  and 
look  at  this.  The  cathedral  is  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long, 
the  two  towers  are  to  be  of  the  same  height ;  the  height  of  the 
choir  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  feet.  This  cathedral  was  begun 
in  1248;  but  in  1509  doubt  came  and  stopped  this  stupendous 
work,  which  was  combining  all  the  grandeur  and  reverie  of  Ger- 
man genius, — the  revolt  of  minds  interrupted  the  work  of  art. 
Luther's  words  spread  throughout  Germany,  and  stopping  be- 
fore the  unfinished  cathedral,  forbad  the  work  from  going  fur- 
ther, the  towers  from  mounting  higher ;  and  the  workmen  aban- 
doned the  edifice,  and  left  on  the  tower  the  crane,  which  was  to 
wait  for  them  until  1842.  The  chapel  behind  the  high  altar  is 
the  celebrated  shrine  of  the  Three  Holy  Kings,  the  Three  Wise 
Men  of  the  East,  the  Magi,  who  came  with  gifts  of  gold, 
frankincense,  and  myrrh  to  the  infant  Saviour.  Their  bones 
were  carried  off  from  a  church  in  Milan,  when  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa  took  that  city  by  storm  in  1162,  and  were  presented  by  him 
to  Rainaldo,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  who  had  accompanied  him 
in  that  warlike  expedition.  But  we  had  seen  enough  relics,  and 
did  not  care  to  see  these, — it  was  enough  for  us  that  their  bones 
were  there.  We  saw  some  very  fine  windows  of  stained  glass, 
some  five  hundred  years  old.  The  colors  are  remarkably  fine ; 
but  I  like  the  figures  made  now  better  than  any  old  ones  I  have 
yet  seen :  the  modern  colors  too  are  just  as  fine ;  however,  it 
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is  not  known  whether  modern  colors  will  stand  the  test  of  ages  as 
the  ancient  have  done.  It  is  said  that  the  moderns  can  do  every- 
thing except  represent  silver  on  the  glass.  The  heart  of  Mary 
de  Medici  was  buried  in  this  cathedral,  and  her  body  conveyed 
to  France.  After  this  we  went  to  the  station  to  get  our  lunch, 
and  then  to  St.  Peter's  church,  in  which  Rubens  was  baptized. 
The  old  font  was  placed  on  one  side  to  make  way  for  a  new  one 
of  bronze,  whose  lid  is  so  heavy  it  has  to  be  removed  by  a  crane. 
We  did  not  go  into  the  church  of  St.  Ursula  to  see  her  bones  and 
those  of  the  ten  thousand  virgins,  her  companions^  who  were 
slain  by  the  Huns,  but  passed  on  to  the  Museum,  and  saw  some 
very  fine  paintings  and  frescoes  and  Roman  antiquities,  which 
had  been  found  in  Cologne.  We  then  took  the  cars  and  went  on 
to  Bonn.  We  had  only  a  glimpse  of  the  Rhine  at  Cologne, 
and  now  and  then  while  in  the  cars. 

We  stopped  at  the  Grand  Hotel  Royal;  and  from  our  windows 
had  a  view  of  the  Drachenfels,  on  whose  top  is  an  old  ruin. 
Here  begin  the  Highlands  of  the  Rhine ;  the  hotel  is  separated 
from  the  river  only  by  a  finely  terraced  pleasure-ground  and  the 
road.  We  stayed  all  night,  and  the  next  morning  at  nine  took 
the  American  boats,  as  they  are  called,  for  this  place.  The  name 
of  the  boat  was  "The  German  Emperor."  First-class  passen- 
gers went  aft,  and  the  second  went  on  the  forward  part  of  the 
boat.  Order  of  precedence  for  once  reversed.  The  sail  was 
delightful,  but  the  river  did  not  come  up  to  our  expectations. 
Vines  covered  nearly  all  the  hills  on  both  sides  the  river ;  and 
they  did  not  look  as  I  fancied  they  would.  At  the  first  glance  I 
thought  the  trees  had  all  been  cut  down,  and  thie  underbrush 
left.  They  tell  us  that  the  Rhine  is  more  beautiful  from  this  place 
to  Mayence.  On  arriving  at  this  hotel,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  alSo,  we  found  our  rooms  in  readiness,  and  all  of  them  over- 
looking the  Rhine.  We  find  all  the  waiters  in  the  hotels  speak- 
ing and  understanding  enough  English  to  get  us  all  we  want; 
but  I  have  to  talk  German  to  the  maids,  those  who  do  not 
speak  German  are  obliged  to  ring  for  the  waiter  to  tell  the  maids 
what  is  wanted. 

The  Rhine  here  at  Coblentz  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats ; 
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every  little  while  three  of  these  boats  have  to  be  floated  around, 
in  order  that  the  river  craft  may  pass  up  and  down.  A  short 
distance  above  this  bridge  is  a  fine  iron  bridge  for  the  railway. 
Coblentz  was  the  bulwark  of  Germany  against  France,  and  is 
strongly  fortified.  Ehrenbreitstein  (honor's  broad  stone)  is  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  is  connected  with  Coblentz 
by  the  aforesaid  bridge  of  boats.  This  fortress  was  once  the 
stronghold  of  the  electors  of  Treves.  The  Prussian  government 
has  expended  upwards  of  six  million  dollars  to  render  it  impreg- 
nable. I  never  tire  looking  at  it.  We  dined  rather  early,  and 
then  took  a  carriage  for  a  drive.  This  is  a  walled  city, — z.  little 
within  the  walls  is  a  palace  of  the  emperor,  where  the  Empress 
Augusta  is  spending  a  few  days  now.  We  drove  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  for  the  first  time  noticed  its  rapid  current.  I 
should  think  the  boats  going  down  stream  would  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  mind  their  rudders.  We  Went  to  the  Castle  of 
Stolzenfels  (pride  on  a  rock,  I  should  translate  it),  a  summer 
palace  of  the  kings  of  Prussia,  most  picturesque  in  its  appear- 
ance, and  arrogantly  situated  near  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  at 
a  height  of  three  hundred  feet,  overlooking  the  Rhine.  This, 
too,  was  a  fortress  built  by  the  archbishops  of  Treves,  who  held 
their  own  against  their  human  foes,  whatever  they  might  have 
done  with  their  ghostly  enemies.  I  had  often  seen  the  picture 
of  it,  and  could  hardly  realize  that  I  was  actually  on  my  way 
to  it. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  castle  stands, 
although  the  road  was  easy  enough,  from  its  numerous  windings, 
to  have  gone  up  with  our  carriage,  yet  as  it  was  not  permitted 
us  to  do  so,  just  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  we  hired  donkeys, 
that  stood  ready  for  travelers,  with  a  sort  of  arm-chair  saddle,  and 
rode  up.  We  were  quite  merry  over  it,  only  we  did  not  want 
the  men  to  whip  up  the  donkeys  quite  so  much  as  they  did.  After 
crossing  the  drawbridge,  we  were  shown  around  by  the  castellan 
through  the  castle.  At  the  sides  of  the  doors  of  each  room  were 
piles  of  buckskin  slippers  for  gentlemen  to  slip  on,,  so  that  their 
boots  might  not  scratch  the  marble  and  inlaid  wood  of  the 
floors.     There  were  no  carpets  in  any  of  the  rooms.     The  recep- 
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tion>  and  dining-rooiQs  were  very  pretty,  very  simple,  and  cool. 
But  from  every  window  the  views  of  the  Rhine  and  surrounding 
country  were  most  romantic  and  picturesque.  The  bedrooms, 
dressing-rooms,  and  boudoirs  of  the  emperor  and  empress, 
formed  a  suite,  and  although  there  were  some  pieces  of  curiously 
carved  and  costly  antique  furniture  in  them,  they  were  remark- 
ably plain.  The  emperor's  ^bed  was  what  we  call  a  two-thirds 
bed;  that  of  the  empress  a  single  bed,  and  low  screens  were 
placed  before  them.  If  any  Americans  were  to  entertain  the 
emperor  and  empress,  they  would  be  mortified  if  they  had  to 
give  them  such  plain  rooms.  We  were  also  shown  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Prussia.  She  is  the  sister-in-law 
of  the  present  emperor,  the  wife  of  his  elder  brother,  who  having 
no  children,  the  present  emperor  succeeded  him.  The  queen 
dowager  spends  much  time  here  in  the  summer,  and  was  shortly 
expected.  The  chapel  is  very  pretty,  some  fine  portraits,  hand- 
some stained  glass,  handsome  pulpit  and  lectern,,  and  a  simple 
cross  on  the  altar.  We  came  away  well  pleased  with  our  visit, 
and  had  a  pleasant  ride  home  along  the  river,  and  were  obliged 
to  confess  its  beauties.  We  stayed  in-doors  until  five  this  after- 
noon, because  the  weather  was  quite  warm,  and  then  went  out 
for  a  drive  on  the  hill  of  the  Chartreuse.  At  its  foot  was  Fort 
Constantine,  on  its  top  Fort  Alexander ;  beyond  this  we  came 
to  a  large  table-land,  covered  with  hospital  erections  and  bar- 
racks for  the  French  prisoners,  taken  in  the  last  war.  The 
coachman  said  that  there  were  eighty  thousand  here  at  one 
time.  Surely  they  could  not  complain  of  their  quarters,  for  it 
was  a  beautiful  and  healthy  spot.  Many  of  these  barracks  have 
been  pulled  down  and  sold  by  the  government.  We  drove  on 
until  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  river  Moselle,  which  empties 
into  the  Rhine  just  north  of  Coblentz.  Vineyards  were  seen  on 
both  sides  the  Moselle,  where  champagne  and  the  sparkling 
Moselle  are  made.  We  had  some  yesterday,  and  it  was  indeed 
sparkling.  However,  we  prefer  the  Rudesheimer,  a  very,  very 
light  wine,  slightly  acid.  Having  received  letters  from  home, 
we  shall  leave  here  to-morrow  morning  and  sail  up  the  Rhine  to 
Mayence. 
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Hotel  de  Cour  de  Bade,  Baden-Baden,  August  17. — Here 
we  are  at  Baden-Baden  most  comfortably  situated,  and  are  going 
to  stay  until  we  are  rested.  As  an  Englishman  said  at  Coblentz, 
coming  up  the  Rhine  with  his  wife,  **This  traveling,  yes,  this 
traveling ;  worry  and  toil  one  day,  then  stop  to  rest  the  next, — 
hard  work  I  hard  work  !"  I  think  it  is  healthy  fatigue  if  you 
do  not  undertake  too  much.  On  Monday  we  left  Coblentz,  and 
such  a  beautiful  sail,  on  such  a  beautiful  river! — may  I  have 
another  I — old  ruins  of  castles  on  every  peak,  and  inhabited 
castles.  An  Englishman,  a  bachelor,  bought  an  old  castle  not 
far  from  Coblentz,  but  on  the  other  side,  just  above  where  the 
river  Lahn  empties  into  the  Rhine,  repaired  it,  and  is  now  living 
in  it  and  beautifying  the  grounds  around  it.  I  think  it  is  called 
Lahneck.  All  the  way  the  hills  on  both  sides  the  river  are 
covered  with  vines,  and  where  too  steep  they  are  terraced.  We 
passed  Oberlahnstein,  with  its  red  castle  of  the  electors  of  May- 
ence,  and  its  little  white  chapel,  where  the  electors  met  and 
pronounced  the  deposition  of  the  weak  and  indolent  Emperor 
Wenceslaus,  and  elected  Rupert  in  his  stead,  a.d.  1400.  Then 
the  Konigstuhl,  where  electors  met  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs 
of  the  empire,  and  where  the  Emperor  Maximilian  appeared  in 
person  to  take  the  oaths.  Then  the  Castle  of  Marksburg,  the 
beau  ideal  of  a  castle  in  the  Middle  Ages;  the  old  convent  of 
Bornhofen ;  the  twin  castles  of  Sternberg  and  Liebenstein, 
usually  called  the  Brothers ;  the  Kunoberg,  built  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Treves  in  1363,  called  the  "Mouse,"  in  contrast  to 
another  called  the  "  Cat,'*  farther  up  the  river  ;  but  the  Mouse 
was  the  strongest,  and  the  Cat  trembled  before  it.  Then  just 
before  reaching  St.  Goar,  we  saw  the  fortress  of  the  Rheinfels, 
the  most  extensive  ruins  on  the  Rhine,  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  feet  above  it ;  and  the  Lurley  Rock,  which  makes  a  whirl- 
pool in  the  bend  of  the  river,  where  the  wicked  siren  lured 
boatmen  with  her  magic  voice  only  to  drown  them ;  and  the 
town  of  Oberwesel;  that  has  an  inn  called  the  Golden  Corkscrew, 
— the  sign  painted  by  a  Dusseldorf  artist ;  and  Schonberg 
Castle  (the  hero  of  the  Boyne,  Marshal  Schomberg,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  these  Schonbergs) ;  and  Gutenfels,  where  a  fair  lady 
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lived  who  was  beloved  by  that  Richard  of  Cornwall  who  wished 
to  be  emperor  of  Germany;  and  Caub,  where  the  Duke  of 
Nassau  exercised  the  feudal  privilege  of  making  all  vessels  pay 
toll  until  1861 :  there  used  to  be  thirty-two  different  tolls  on  the 
Rhine.  Then  came  the  little  island  opposite  Caub,  with  the 
quaint  castle  of  the  Pfalz.  To  this  little  island  poor  Louis  the 
Good-natured  came  in  840  to  die  in  peace.  Lorch,  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  on  the  Rhine,  with  its  steep  rocks  called  the 
**  Devil's  Ladder,'*  and  the  ruins  of  Castle  Nollingen  on  the 
top.  Now  came  the  Rheingau,  including  all  the  famous  vine- 
yards which  produce  the  best  Rhine  wines.  Then  the  ruins  of 
Castle  Heimburg,  followed  by  Sonneck,  a  robber  castle,  destroyed 
by  Emperor  Rudolph  in  1282;  but  it  is  now  restored.  Then 
there  was  Falkenburg,  and  Rheinstein,  which  has  been  restored 
for  a  summer  residence  for  the  sons  of  Prince  Frederic  of  Prussia; 
and  Assmanshausen,  with  its  wine.  The  Johannisberg  and 
Steinberg  rank  first  among  these,  Riidesheim,  Marcobrunner, 
and  Rotherberg  rank  next.  The  Castle  of  Johannisberg,  owned 
by  Prince  Metternich,  seems  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  vineyard ; 
it  is  not  on  so  high  nor  steep  a  hill  as  the  others,  and  the  reason 
that  the  wine  is  so  good  is  because  it  is  so  situated  that  the  vines 
have  the  sun  all  day.  The  Johannisberg  and  Assmanshausen 
that  you  had  must  have  been  genuine,  for  they  taste  exactly  like 
those  we  have  here.  There  was  scarcely  anything  growing  all 
the  way  from  Coblentz  to  Mayence  except  wines,  and  if  the 
season  is  good  there  ought  to  be  plenty  of  wine  this  season. 

The  little,  square  *' Mouse  Tower''  recalled  the  tradition  of 
Bishop  Hatto,  who  hoarded  up  his  grain  when  the  poor  were 
suffering,  and,  as  they  crowded  around  his  door  every  day,  he 
invited  them  to  come  to  his  great  barn,  where  they  should  have 
food  for  the  winter.  When  they  had  all  entered,  he  locked  the 
door  and  set  it  on  fire,  saying : 

"  The  country  is  greatly  obliged  to  me 
For  ridding  it,  in  these  times  forlorn, 
Of  rats  that  only  consume  the  com." 

In  the  morning  he  found  that  "  the  rats"  had  eaten  his  picture 
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out  of  the  frame;  then  the  servant  came  and  told  him  "the  rats" 
had  eaten  all  the  corn  in  his  granaries,  and  that  ten  thousand 
rats  were  coming  to  his  house ;  so  he  hastened  to  his  tower  on 
the  Rhine, 

"  the  safest  place  in  Germany ; 
The  walls  are  high,  and  the  shores  are  steep, 
And  the  stream  is  strong,  and  the  water  deep  I" 

But,  alas  1  the  rats  followed  him  thither, 

"  whetted  their  teeth  against  the  stones,  and  then  they  picked  the  bishop's  bones.'* 

Then  came  Bingen,  "old  Bingen,  sweet  Bingen  on  the 
Rhine,*'  sounding  better  in  poetry  than  it  looked  in  reality. 
Ruin  followed  ruin;  there  was  Bromserburg  and  Riidesheim, 
where  lived  the  noble,  whose  daughter,  rather  than  be  separated 
from  her  lover,  and  enter  a  convent  to  fulfill  her  father's  vow, 
threw  herself  from  the  steep  cliffs  into  the  Rhine ;  and  even  now 
"Gisela's  pale  form  is  sometimes  seen  hovering  about  the  ruined 
tower,  and  her  voice  heard  mingling  its  lamentations  with  the 
whistlings  of  the  wind."  Last  of  all  came  Biberich,  the  chateau 
of  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  one  of  the  handsomest  palaces  on  the 
Rhine.  On  approaching  Mayence, — Mainz  the  Germans  call 
it, — just  below  the  bridge  of  boats,  I  was  surprised  to  see  what 
seemed  houses  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  each  having  a  water- 
wheel.  They  were  mills  for  grinding  grain,  and  the  current  of 
the  river  turns  the  wheels  as  rapidly  as  the  wheels  of  our  grist- 
mills below  a  dam. 

We  stopped  at  the  H6tel  du  Rhin,  at  Mayence,  fatigued  at  so 
much  sight-seeing ;  and  when  I  laid  my  head  on  the  pillow  the 
whole  scene  came  up  again,  with  the  travelers,  and  their  guide- 
books, and  their  bits  of  paper  and  pencils,  and  spy-glasses,  and 
memorandum-books,  and  naming  the  places  on  their  fingers, 
and  asking  questions,  and  looking  on  the  maps  of  the  Rhine 
and  making  mistakes, — taking  one  place  for  another, — and 
talking  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  German,  Portuguese  and 
Italian,  and  eating,  drinking,  and  smoking.  A  very  few,  prob- 
ably those  who  had  been  up  and  down  the  Rhine,  and  had 
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every  legend  by  heart,  and  knew  every  place  on  this  crooked 
river  the  moment  they  saw  it,— sat  there,  perfect  pictures  of 
enjoyment  \  how  I  envied  them  !  At  last  I  fell  asleep,  hoping 
that  when  I  went  down  the  Rhine  on  my  way  home  my  mind, 
and  memory  in  particular,  would  not  be  taxed,  but  my  imagina- 
tion let  have  full  play. 

In  the  morning,  having  some  time,  we  took  a  carriage  and 
drove  around  to  see  what  we  could  see.  We  went  to  the  cathe- 
dral, and  there  service  was  being  held.  The  rich  and  the  poor, 
laborers  and  officers  of  the  army,  gentlemen  and  ladies  and  their 
maids,  and  poor  women  came  in,  and  took  their  seats  just  as  it 
happened, — preaching  effectively  the  text,  **  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons."  And  I  sighed  when  I  thought  how  long  we  demo- 
crats and  republicans  were  in  learning  that  lesson.  We  looked 
at  the  monuments  of  the  electors, — archbishops  of  Mayence,  who 
had  the  right  of  placing  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  German 
emperor,  and  some  were  represented  doing  so.  There,  too,  was 
the  monument  of  St.  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Germany,  made  of 
red  sandstone,  erected  in  1357.  He  was  the  first  archbishop 
of  Mayence.  There,  too,  was  "  Frauenlob,"  the  minnesinger, 
who  went  by  the  name  of  "Praise  the  Ladies."  He  was  the 
canon  of  Mainz  Cathedral,  and  so  great  a  favorite  with  the 
ladies,  that  his  bier  was  carried  to  the  grave  by  eight  noble 
dames.  His  first  monument  being  injured  by  some  workmen,  a 
more  worthy  one  was  procured,  from  Schwan thaler's  chisel,  and 
erected  in  1843  to  the  "Ladies'  Minstrel,"  by  the  ladies  of 
Mayence.  We  passed  the  statue  of  Gutenberg,  the  inventor  of 
printing,  which  was  very  fine,  and  well  it  might  be,  for  it  was 
modeled  by  Thorwaldsen,  and  cast  in  bronze  at  Paris.  The 
bridge  of  boats  which  unites  Mayence  to  Cassel  is  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  feet  long.  The  railway  bridge  is  a  very  fine 
one,  just  at  the  junction  of  the  river  Main  with  the  Rhine,  and 
near  by  is  the  fort  built  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  command  both 
rivers. 

On  our  way  here  we  passed  Darmstadt,  the  capital  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  a  fine  large  city,  judging  from 
its  appearance  in  passing  through  it ;  Heidelberg,  where  I  would 
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like  to  have  stopped ;  Carlsruhe,  the  capital  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Baden,  and  many  other  and  smaller  towns.  We  saw  more 
women  than  men  at  work  in  the  fields,  and  cows  plowing  and 
drawing  carts.  There  were  many  fields  of  tobacco  growing 
between  here  and  Darmstadt,  some  Indian  corn  that  looked 
homesick,  and  buckwheat,  which  I  was  told  they  planted  to  feed 
their  poultry,  and  also  pressed  the  seeds  for  oil,  and  fed  the  oil- 
cakes to  their  cattle.  If  so,  thought  I,  the  laborers  do  not  get 
their  clothes  very  greasy.  I  could  teach  them  a  much  better 
use  for  this  kind  of  grain. 

This  place  is  situated  among  the  hills,  the  spurs  of  the  Black 
Forest,  and  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  watering>place  in 
Germany.  The  houses  on  the  outside  look  quaint  and  old. 
They  say  the  hotel  we  are  in  is  a  hundred  years  old.  It  has  a 
large  court  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  which  adds  greatly  to  its 
beauty  and  ventilation, — this  last  being,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  indispensable  of  all  things.  The  court  is  about  seventy- 
five  feet  wide  and  one  hundred  long,  and  is  lighted  from  the 
dome,  with  balconies  or  corridors  on  each  of  the  three  stories. 
Our  apartments  are  in  what  we  call  the  second  story.  We  come 
up  one  pair  of  stairs,  walk  along  the  hall  to  our  parlor,  which 
is  on  a  corner,  and  has  four  windows,  two  looking  into  the 
street  in  front  and  the  other  two  into  another  street, — the  street 
leading  to  the  springs,  and  grounds,  and  park,  and  has  a  view 
of  a  Russian  chapel  on  the  hill-side,  its  gilded  dome  looking 
beautifully  among  the  firs  and  hemlocks.  I  have  just  been  look- 
ing out  of  the  window  to  where  a  man  is  mowing  and  a  woman 
raking  up  the  grass.  This  morning  I  saw  women  drawing  and 
pushing  carts  filled  with  large  milk-cans,  and  a  cow,  harnessed 
to  a  wagon  filled  with  barrels,  was  just  behind  them. 

We  walked  up  to  the  Trinkhalle,  which  is  built  over  the  prin- 
cipal spring.  There  are  thirteen  springs  in  all,  which  burst  out 
of  the  rocks.  This  part  of  the  town  goes  by  the  name  of  '*  Hell,*  * 
because  in  the  coldest  weather  snow  never  remains  upon  it.  We 
saw  only  a  few  drinking  the  water,  which  comes  out  of  the 
fountain  steaming  hot.  It  is  said  to  taste  like  weak  broth. 
The  courier  says  no  one  drinks  it  without  the  advice  of  a  physi- 
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cian.  The  outside  of  this  building  is  covered  with  frescoes, 
representing  the  legends  of  the  Black  Forest.  The  Promenade 
runs  in  front  and  along  by  the  Conversations-Haus,  which  con- 
tains the  gambling-rooms,  ball-room,  restaurant,  library,  and 
reading-room.  The  shady  avenues,  leading  down  from  this 
immense  building,  are  filled  with  shops  of  traders  from  every 
part  of  Europe,  each  selling  the  curiosities  and  nicknacks  of  his 
own  country. 

We  walked  through  the  gambling-rooms.  In  one  room  we 
saw  a  lady  come  in,  go  up  to  the  table,  throw  down  a  piece  of 
money,  and  stand  gambling  for  a  little  while,  when  she  took  up 
a  good  handful,  quietly  put  it  in  her  pocket  and  walked  off.  In 
the  next  room  they  seemed  to  be  playing  for  much  higher  stakes. 
Here  women  were  seated  at  the  table  with  the  men, — all  gam- 
bling. Crowds  of  lookers-on  surrounded  the  table.  It  was  a 
strange  sight  for  us.  This  gambling  company  pays  for  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  opening  these  gambling-tables  fifty- five 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  agrees  to  spend  in  addition  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  florins  on  the  walks  and  buildings. 
After  tea,  we  walked  up  again  to  hear  the  band, — they  say  it  is 
Strauss's  band, — ^play  in  the  Pagoda,  in  front  of  the  Conversa- 
tions-Haus,  expressly  built  for  the  musicians,  at  a  cost  of  twelve 
thousand  dollars.  The  Pagoda  was  one  blaze  of  light,  the  music 
excellent,  and  thousands  were  walking  up  and  down  the  Prome- 
nade, while  other  thousands  filled  the  chairs  and  seats  seen  in 
every  direction.  Almost  every  man  sitting  or  walking  was 
smoking.'  These  people  love  to  be  out-of-doors,  and  all  classes 
are  represented ;  peasant- women  with  singular  head -gear  made  of 
wide  black  silk  ribbon,  in  the  form  of  a  butterfly  with  its  wings 
extended.  In  promenades,  in  gardens,  there  is  equality ;  but 
the  moment  you  get  within-doors  rank  is  distinctly  seen.  I 
suppose  this  is  the  principal  reason  why  there  is  no  table-d'hote 
in  some  hotels.  The  estimate  of  visitors  here  during  the  season 
is  about  fifty  thousand.  The  Emperor  William  puts  an  end  to 
this  gambling  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

It   is  said  the  Russians  are  the  greatest  gamblers.     Prince 
Demidofif,  a  Russian  noble,  and  his  family  are  in  this  hotel  now. 
K  13 
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The  Count  de  Chambord,  Henry  ,V.,  of  France,  was  in  the 
H6tel  Belle  Vue,  incognito,  when  we  were  there.  We  saw  an 
Italian  prince  who  married  a  wealthy  New  York  lady,  and  whom 
we  saw  last  year  at  the  Catskill  Mountain  House,  going  into  the 
Conversations-Haus  just  as  we  were  leaving  it. 

Baden-Baden,  August  20. — Receiving  letters  from  home  has 
again  tinged  the  surroundings  with  couleur  de  rose^  and  after 
reading  them  and  talking  them  over,  we  went  up  to  the  old 
Castle  of  Yburg,  only  one  tower  of  which  is  left  standing,  and 
which  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  bad  spirits,  who  incite  the  wind 
to  cut  up  destnictive  pranks.  The  ride  up  to  it  was  romantic, 
and  the  view  from  the  ruin  very  extensive.  On  Friday  we  took 
a'  carriage  and  drove  up  to  the  old  Castle  of  Baden,  which  was 
the  residence  of  the  grand  dukes  of  Baden  until  about  two 
hundred  years  ago,  or  when  the  right  of  fighting  when  one  had 
a  mind  went  out  of  fashion.  Then  they  came  down  two-thirds 
lower  on  the  mountain  and  built  the  castle  which  they  now 
occupy.  The  road  up  to  the  old  castle  is  a  most  splendid  forest 
road.  By  the  new  castle  we  entered  an  avenue  bordered  by 
chestnut-trees,  and  then  beech  and  walnut,  until  we  entered  the 
forest,  and  then  for  miles  and  miles  I  looked  for  some  decayed, 
some  crooked  or  imperfect  tree,  and  not  one  did  I  see.  The 
pines,  hemlocks,  and  firs  stood  as  close  together  as  nature  and 
science  would  allow  them  to  grow;  all  trimmed  up  carefully  to 
the  height  of  twenty  feet  or  more,  and  every  tree  seemed  about 
sixty  feet  high.  Then  there  was  no  undergrowth,  no  twigs,  no 
leaves  on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  all  raked  off  and  carried 
away  in  the  spring  to  decay  in  heaps,  and  afterwards  spread  on 
the  ground  to  enrich  the  soil.  No  tree  is  cut  down,  except  such 
as  have  been  marked  by  the  man  of  science,  and  I  wish  this 
splendid  result  could  be  seen  by  our  people  who  have  any  wood- 
land. A  tornado  some  time  ago  uprooted  more  than  a  hundred 
of  these  noble  trees.  We  saw  foresters,  wood-cutters,  women, 
and  girls  carrying  off  twigs,  nicely  bound  in  fagots.  The  roots 
were  carefully  split  and  piled  up,  ready  to  be  carried  away,  and 
many  oxen  and  carts  were  employed  in  carrying  off  timber.    The 
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roads,  where  there  was  any  danger  of  their  being  washed  away, 
had  walls,  strong  and  thick  as  those  of  a  fortress,  to  protect  them. 
The  old  castle  was  an  interesting  object.  Its  principal  founda- 
tions were,  in  all  probability,  laid  by  the  Romans.  Leopold, 
the  father  of  the  present  grand  duke,  had  some  iron  rods  made 
to  hold  a  part  of  the  walls,  and  some  masonry  to  prevent  further 
ruin,  so  we  rambled  about  with  safety  as  much  as  we  pleased. 
From  its  walls  we  could  see  the  Black  Forest,  the  luxuriant 
valleys,  and  the  town  of  Baden-Baden,  with  its  spires;  while  on 
the  other  side  were  the  hills  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Vosges  mountains  of  France.  From  this  place  we  rode  on  to 
the  Castle  of  Eberstein,  on  the  summit  of  a  beetling  crag,  over- 
looking the  river,  valley,  and  village  of  Murg.  The  old  feudal 
ruin  has  been  built  up  and  changed  in  some  parts  to  a  modern 
residence.  Sitting  under  the  trees,  with  this  fine  view  below 
us,  we  took  our  lunch.  The  contrast  of  the  dark  green  of  the 
forest  above  with  the  fields  of  grain  and  meadows,  orchards 
and  vineyards,  on  the  hill-sides,  was  most  beautiful.  I  saw  a 
raft  floating  down  the  rapid  current  of  the  Murg, — its  width 
was  the  trunks  of  four  trees,  and  the  length  six.  I  thought  of 
the  rapids  at  Glen's  Falls, — only  here  every  obstruction  of  the 
current  has  been  removed,  and  the  raft,  managed  by  a  few  men, 
floated  along  with  the  rapidity  of  a  steamboat.  We  passed 
through  the  gateway,  which  you  see  in  the  picture,  and  around 
the  chateau  where  you  see  the  flag  flying,  and  had  a  view  of 
another  valley  terminating  in  that  of  the  Murg,  and  far  off  almost 
as  the  eye  could  reach  the  Rhine,  and  the  dim  outlines  of  the 
Vosges,  not  far  from  Strasbnrg.  Such  a  combination  of  beauties 
I  never  saw  before  in  a  landscape,  and  could  not  help  exclaim- 
ing and  wondering  if  Eden  itself  was  more  beautiful.  On  one 
side  of  this  valley  there  is  a  place  on  the  mountains  tailed  the 
Devil's  Pulpit ;  on  the  opposite  side,  that  of  some  saint.  Sibylle 
Augusta,  of  Baden,  used  to  live  here,  and  from  the  reports  of 
her  life  she  followed  the  preaching  of  both.  They  told  us  there 
were  seventy-two  portraits  of  her  in  one  room,  ancient  armor, 
porcelain  and  Gothic  furniture;  but  we  had  not  time  to  see  them. 
Coming  back,  we  passed  through  Lichtenthal  (Light  in  the  Vale). 
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We  have  enjoyed  our  stay  here  very  much.  I  do  not  wonder 
the  rich  people  of  Europe  come  here,  for  it  is  in  every  respect  a 
delightful  place.  There  are  several  villas  here  belonging  to  the 
Russian  nobles, — one  of  the  finest  is  that  of  Prince  Menschikoff. 
Last  evening  we  met,  at  the  table-d'hote,  five  Americans,  who 
came  out  in  the  Scotia.  All  we  meet  seem  to  have  traveled 
faster  than  we.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  chat  with  them.  One 
young  lady  told  us  that  she  had  been  almost  devoured  by  mus- 
quitoes  in  Wiesbaden.  When  we  spoke  to  our  courier  about 
going  there,  he  said :  '^  You  do  not  want  to  go  there  now  \  it  is 
shut  in  by  a  warm  valley,  and  you  may  find  it  too  warm.  You 
will  see  more  at  Baden-Baden ;  besides,  you  will  have  more  com- 
fort and  rest,  and  if  you  please,  we  can  go  there  some  other 
time.''  So  we  gave  it  up,  and  as  it  turns  out,  it  was  well  that 
we  did  so. 

I  went  to  the  English  church  this  morning,  but  it  does  not  seem 
like  Sunday.  There  seems  to  be  no  Sunday  on  the  continent. 
During  the  week  the  laboring  people  have  no  time  to  go  into  the 
towns  to  make  their  purchases,  and  so  the  stores  and  shops  are 
open,  or  partly  open.  Then  the  grand  concert  that  was  to  have 
taken  place  last  evening  in  the  Pagoda,  or  kiosk,  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  was  postponed  until  this  afternoon,  from  three  to  five 
o'clock.  Peasants,  in  their  picturesque  costumes  and  fanciful 
head-gear,  have  been  walking  in  every  direction  through  the 
town,  apparently  enjoying  themselves.  A  little  after  three  this 
afternoon  we  walked  up  the  Promenade  to  see  the  scene  of  the 
concert.  The  others  left  in  a  little  while ;  but  I  wanted  to  see 
the  people,  and  stayed  longer,  and  after  they  left  went  intio  the 
thickest  of  the  crowd.  There  must  have  been  two  or  three  thou- 
sand people,  English,  Americans,  French,  Russians,  Dutch,  and 
Germans;  nobles  and  commoners,  rich  and  poor,  old  and 
young,  neat-looking  peasants  in  their  Sunday  finery,  soldiers 
and  officers,  nurses  with  children  and  babies, — seated  and  walk- 
ing,— all  orderly,  good-natured,  and  polite.  I  stood  among  the 
crowd  while  the  band  were  playing  a  favorite  air.  There  was 
no  talking,  the  men  forgot  to  smoke,  all  stood  like  statues. 
When  it  was  over  such  clapping  of  hands  and  expressions  of 
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approbation  were  heard  in  all  languages,  that  the  musicians  must 
have  felt  convinced  their  performance  was  appreciated.  I  then 
quietly  made  my  way  home,  and  I  hear  the  people  now  return- 
ing as  the  concert  is  over.  Carriages  seem  to  be  constantly 
going  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  late  at  night.  I  could 
hardly  get  used  to  the  cracking  of  whips.  Every  once  in  awhile 
I  would  turn  to  see  where  were  the  fire- crackers. 

We  intend  to  leave  to-morrow  for  Basle,  Neufchatel,  and  Gen- 
eva, where  we  have  written  to  have  our  letters  sent. 

Hotel  Belle  Vue,  Neufchatel,  August  22. — We  arrived 
here  at  half-past  eleven  this  morning,  and  having  taken  our 
lunch,  I  will  write  you  the  first  thing,  for  we  stay  here  over 
night,  and  it  is  rather  too  warm  out-of-doore  to  go  sight-seeing. 
The  weather  is  something  like  our  American  weather,  with  the 
exception  of  the  air,  which  is  truly  delightful.  We  are  warm, 
but  do  not  perspire. 

We  left  Baden-Baden  on  Monday,  at  ten  in  the  morning, 
and  had  the  warmest,  dustiest,  and  most  crowded  car  that  we 
have  yet  been  in.  There  are  such  crowds  of  people  going  to 
and  from  Baden.  We  had  three  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  the 
compartment  with  us.  One  had  been  in  our  country  during  the 
war.  They  were  all  Englishmen.  The  two  youngest  did  not 
seem  very  bright,  and  judging  from  what  they  said,  I  should  think 
implicit  faith  in  their  teachers  and  passive  obedience  were  their 
chief  virtues.  There  was  nothing  very  striking  which  arrested 
our  attention  until  we  had  left  the  plain,  and  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  mountains  in  the  west.  We  arrived  at  Basle  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  found  our  rooms  all  in  readiness, 
and  the  table  set.  It  looked  very  inviting.  I  was  sorry  we 
could  not  turn  aside  on  our  way  to  visit  Strasburg  ;  but  remem- 
bering that  you  thought  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  do  so  just 
after  the  war,  and  the  weather  too  being  warm,  we  left  it  for 
some  future  time.  Basle  owes  its  importance  to  its  situation  on 
the  frontiers  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  and  has  a  population  of  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants.     We  stopped  at  the  Hdtel  Euler  in  order 
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to  be  near  the  station  where  we  were  to  take  the  cars  next  morn- 
ing. The  hotel  fronts  a  large  square.  We  entered  the  depot 
from  the  square,  but  the  cars  came  up  on  the  opposite  side,  so  as 
not  to  spoil  the  beauty  and  quiet  that  reigned  around  the  place, 
— its  fountains,  trees,  and  flowers.  Much  care  and  attention 
are  bestowed  on  all  these  things  in  the  continental  towns,  and 
the  comfort  of  travelers  seems  to  be  everywhere  taken  into 
account. 

Neufchatel  is  built  on  a  steep  slope  of  the  Jura  mountains,  and 
originally  belonged  to  France.  In  1707  the  family  of  Chalons 
having  died  out,  it  descended  to  the  King  of  Prussia  as  the  most 
direct  heir.  In  1806  Napoleon  gave  it  to  Marshal  £erthier,  in 
whose  possession  it  remained  until  181 4,  when  it  reverted  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  also  entered  into  the  Helvetic  Confedera- 
tion. At  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1857,  the  King  of  Prussia  re- 
nounced all  his  rights  to  the  canton. 

This  hotel  stands  on  the  margin  of  the  lake ;  back  of  us  are 
the  mountains ;  nothing  is  heard  but  the  singing  of  birds ;  the 
noise  of  a  small  water-fall  from  the  hills  behind  us  pouring 
into  the  lake,  and  the  chattering  of  the  children  at  play  under 
the  trees  between  us  and  Lake  Neufchatel.  Our  parlor  is  a 
corner  room,  giving  us  the  breeze  from  all  quarters. 

We  arose  at  five  this  morning,  breakfasted  at  six,  and  started 
at  seven,  in  order  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  found  it 
very  pleasant  in  the  cars.  Such  vineyards  as  we  have  seen  all 
along  our  way,  and  particularly  between  Basle  and  this  place,  are 
simply  astonishing.  Where  is  the  grain,  thought  I,  to  feed  the 
people  ?  The  vineyards  on  the  Rhine,  and  everywhere  we  have 
been  since,  alter  my  belief  in  manufactured  wines.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  vineyards  I  have  already  seen  would  be  sufficient  to 
supply  all  the  wine-drinkers  in  the  world  ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
I  have  not  seen  a  thousandth  part  of  the  vineyards  in  Gennany 
and  Switzerland.  True,  all  the  people  drink  wine,  and  there  are 
different  qualities ;  some  of  the  ordinary  wine  is  like  our  water- 
cider.  For  ourselves,  we  take  coffee  in  the  morning,  and  wine 
with  our  lunch  and  dinner,  because  the  water  is  so  poor.  I  have 
not  seen  one  person  intoxicated  since  we  left  England. 
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I  wish  you  could  see  the  hotels  where  we  stop ;  it  seems  like 
going  into  private  houses,  so  sweet,  and  clean,  and  comfortable, 
and  elegant.  None  of  that  dinginess  which  I  expected  to  see. 
Sofas,  arm-chairs,  ottomans;  beautiful  vases  on  the  mantel- 
pieces; bronze  or  marble  mantel-clocks, — the  one  we  had  at 
Baden-Baden  was  as  graceful  a  thing  as  I  have  seen.  Then 
the  bedrooms  are  large,  high,  airy,  and  cheerful-looking.  Surely 
if  we  do  not  keep  our  health  it  will  be  our  own  grievous  fault. 
I  do  not  think  they  give  such  rooms  as  we  have  to  any  chance 
travelers,  or  they  could  never  be  kept  so  sweet  and  fresh-looking. 
Persons  unaccustomed  to  the  refinements  and  elegancies  of  life 
would  soon  spoil  them. 

The  lake,  from  our  windows,  seems  about  two  miles  wide,  but 
I  cannot  see  the  length  of  it.  The  bank  of  the  lake  sloping 
down  to  the  water  is  paved  with  large  flag-stones ;  small  steamers, 
sail-  and  row-boats  are  seen  in  every  direction.  To-morrow  we 
intend  to  start  early  for  Geneva.  After  we  had  entered  Switzer- 
land, we  saw  more  men  than  women  working  in  the  fields. 
Switzerland  has  not  been  in  the  war ;  but  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  the  Germans  have  been  killed,  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  are  still  in  the  army.  There  is  still  great  muttering 
among  the  French ;  they  do  not  yet  believe  that  they  have 
been  beaten,  and  the  Germans  will  not  relax  their  vigilance  in 
any  event.  Some  of  them  still  say  they  will  have  to  fight  the 
French  again,  and  therefore  intend  to  keep  in  readiness  for  it. 
There  seems  an  abundance  of  fine  fruit  in  Switzerland :  apples, 
apricots,  greengages,  and  plums.  Their  strawberries  are  like 
our  wood-strawberries,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  them.  I  have 
seen  no  raspberries  yet,  and  only  once  saw  some  blackberries. 
I  hardly  think  they  are  yet  ripe,  for  they  were  all  green  which 
we  saw  in  our  forest  drives  at  Baden-Baden.  The  bread  we  have 
here  on  the  continent  is  the  most  delicious  I  ever  ate.  They 
have  many  varieties,  and  all  equally  good .  I  like  the  cooking 
better  here  than  in  England.  The  weather,  too,  is  warmer,  and 
that  may  be  one  reason  why  they  cook  the  food  more  delicately 
and  with  more  care. 
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Grand  Hotel  de  la  Paix,  Geneva,  August  24. — ^We  arrived 
here  last  evening  at  half-past  nine,  and  found  our  table  laid  in 
our  parlor,  a  silver  tea-kettle  boiling  over  the  spirit  lamp,  and 
everything  looking  most  inviting. 

I  think  it  was  between  Basle  and  Neufchatel,  and  just  before  we 
came  to  Neufchatel,  that  we  passed  the  Lake  of  Bienne  with  its 
little  island,  where  J.  J.  Rousseau  spent  some  time  in  seclusion. 
We  passed  Yverdun,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Neufchatel,  and  then 
some  miles  farther  on  we  came  to  Solothurn,  a  picture  of  which 
I  send  you.  At  Yverdun  we  seemed  to  have  left  the  vine- 
yards, and  entered  a  country  of  grass  and  grain,  for  the  valley 
was  narrow  and  level,  running  between  the  Jura  mountains  and 
the  Bernese  Alps.  When  we  came  in  sight  of  Lausanne,  we  all 
exclaimed  at  the  beauty  of  the  setting  sun  on  the  Alps  opposite. 
Lausanne,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  Vaud,  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated. Voltaire  and  Gibbon  often  watched  '^  clear,  placid  Le- 
man."  Byron  has  inimitably  described  a  storm  on  this  lake, 
which  goes  by  both  names,  Leman  and  Geneva.  Leaving  Lau- 
sanne, and  skirting  along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  we  saw  every 
hill-side  covered  with  vines.  It  grew  dark  before  we  reached 
Geneva,  and  therefore  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  lights  along  its 
bridges  and  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  lake. 

Geneva  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Lake  Geneva,  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhone.  The  oldest  part  of 
the  town  is  on  the  side  opposite  our  hotel.  I  counted  eight 
bridges  over  the  Rhone  when  we  were  out  this  morning.  The 
new  bridge  is  just  below  us,  and  can  be  seen  from  our  windows. 
Lopking  out  just  now,  I  counted  four  sail-boats,  five  row-boats, 
and  two  steamers.  The  street  on  the  embankment  is  the  onlv 
thing  between  us  and  the  water.  As  the  steamers  carry  passen- 
gers only,  there  is  no  work  going  on  along  the  shore,  except  a 
sort  of  building  on  a  boat,  moored  near  the  shore,  where  women 
are  washing.  I  counted  twenty,  each  at  her  tub;  and  it  was 
amusing  to  see  them  rinsing  the  clothes  in  the  river.  The 
clothes  ought  to  look  well,  for  the  river  is  so  rapid  they  must 
have  a  good  rinsing.  Such  chatting  and  laughing,  one  would 
think  them  the  happiest  mortals  in  existence.     Our  parlor  and 
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bedrooms  are  large,  elegant,  and  airy,  and  we  do  not  feel  any 
too  warm  in  them.  Although  the  sun  is  hot,  yet  the  air  from 
the  lake,  river,  and  Alps,  and  the  cool  court  in  the  interior 
of  the  hotel,  five  stories  high  and  corridors  all  around,  makes 
it  exceedingly  pleasant  in-doors.  From  the  windows  of  our 
parlor  we  see  the  grounds,  with  beautiful  shade-trees  and  flowers, 
and  people  and  children  and  nurses  all  seem  to  enjoy  them- 
selves there.  It  is  said  when  the  atmosphere  is  clear  Mont 
Blanc  can  be  seen  from  our  windows.  The  warm  weather 
has  made  a  sort  of  haze,  so  that  we  can  see  only  the  nearer 
mountains.  The  Jura  reminds  me  of  the  Catskills ;  but  the 
Alps,  with  their  sharp  peaks,  look  unlike  any  I  ever  saw  before. 
Just  across  the  river,  on  the  southeast,  and  near  the  city,  is  a 
range  of  hills  that  looks  something  like  the  Palisades  on  the 
Hudson. 

We  now  think  of  going  to  Chamounix  on  Saturday,  and 
spending  Sunday  there.  We  shall  pack  our  trunks  and  leave 
them  here,  and  when  we  return,  take  the  steamer  and  go  to 
Vevay,  and  then  to  Lucerne,  which  every  one  says  is  the  most 
beautiful  city  in  all  Switzerland.  Looking  at  the  jewelry-shops 
here,  you  would  imagine  there  was  enough  to  furnish  the  world. 
All  the  people  speak  French.  At  the  table-d'hote  at  Neufchatel 
we  heard  our  own  language  spoken  for  the  first  time  since  we 
left  England, — ^the  travelers  being  all  English  and  Americans. 
Some  acquaintances  who  came  over  in  the  Scotia  had  already 
been  in  Switzerland  six  weeks,  and  were  then  on  their  way  to 
Paris.  We  are  told  that  September  is  pleasanter  in  Switzerland 
than  August.  The  atmosphere  is  clearer,  there  are  not  so  many 
tourists,  and  the  hotels  are  not  so  crowded.  If  we  can  have 
better  views,  I  shall  only  be  the  better  suited.  We  are  all  well, 
and  enjoying  ourselves  exceedingly.  Our  courier  takes  as  much 
care  of  us  as  if  we  were  children.  He  goes  down  and  sees  what 
good  things  they  have,  and  then  orders  them  for  us.  This 
morning  we  had  broiled  partridges,  omelettes,  delicious  coffee, — 
the  best  I  have  tasted  since  I  left  home, — and  three  varieties  of 
delicious  bread.  I  am  expecting  some  fine  fruit  for  dinner,  for 
I  saw  in  the  market  fine-looking  peaches  and  pears,  musk- melons 
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and  grapes.     We  saw  some  acquaintances  from  Albany  in  the 
street  to-day.     Americans  are  found  everywhere. 

Hotel  Imperial,  Chamounix,  August  27. — I  wrote  you  at 
Geneva,  and  now,  to  keep  you  au  courant  with  all  our  doings,  I 
write  you  again  here.  We  rode  about  Geneva  and  the  suburbs, 
then  packed  our  trunks,  gave  up  our  apartments,  the  courier 
only  keeping  his  room  for  our  trunks  and  the  clothes  to  be 
brought  from  the  wash,  took  one  trunk,  and  our  hand-bags  and 
shawls  and  waterproofs,  and  yesterday,  at  half-past  seven  in  the 
morning,  took  the  diligence  for  Chamounix,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Savoy,  but  which  Victor  Emmanuel  ceded  to 
France.  Had  the  King  of  Italy  been  greedy,  or  ungrateful, 
with  one  word  of  request  to  £ismark,  he  might  in  all  probability 
have  got  Savoy  back  again.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  he  did 
not,  for  the  burial-place  of  all  his  ancestors  is  in  Savoy. 

But  to  return  to  ourselves.  The  diligence  is  a  land  three- 
decker.  The  lower  deck  takes  the  mail  and  luggage,  and  has 
the  coup6  in  front ;  the  coach  part  is  in  the  second  story, — I  do 
not  know  how  many  it  holds;  and  then,  on  top  of  that,  you 
would  think  all  hands  were  on  deck,  for  there  were  eighteen 
passengers,  besides  the  driver  and  conductor.  We  started  with 
five  horses,  and  after  some  distance  took  another.  I  think  the 
distance  we  had  to  travel  was  sixty  miles.  I  was  much  amused 
at  the  start.  Our  driver  had  a  peacock's  feather  in  his  hat- 
band, and  the  cracking  of  his  whip, — ^a  perfect  explosion  of  fire- 
crackers,— and  his  shouts  of  **  Oh-hay,^^  and  the  horses  appar- 
ently making  believe  they  could  not  start  the  vehicle,  and  then, 
all  at  once,  dashing  off  furiously,  was  to  me  quite  Frenchy. 
There  was  a  sort  of  canvas  covering  over  our  heads  to  protect  us 
from  the  sun.  Through  every  village  we  passed  we  were  treated 
to  the  fire-crackers,  and  the  jingling  of  the  bells  on  the  horses 
added  very  much  to  the  racket  we  made.  We  changed  horses 
six  times  on  our  way,  and  had  different  drivers  with  every 
change. 

Half-way,  at  a  place  called  Sallenche,  we  stopped  to  dine. 
The  village  of  St.  Martin's  was  nearly  opposite,  but  seemed 
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much  prettier  than  the  one  we  stopped  at.  The  river  Arve  lies 
between  them.  It  is  an  exceedingly  rapid  stream,  and  its  water 
is  almost  white,  as  are  all  the  streams  which  rise  in  the  glaciers. 
I  suppose  it  is  because  there  is  so  much  lime  in  these  mountains; 
the  roads  too  are  white,  and  the  dust  makes  you  look  like  a 
miller.  Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  road,  nor  safer,  as  it 
wound  around  the  hills.  It  was  made  by  government ;  and  in 
many  places  the  rocks  had  been  blasted  more  than  sixty  feet 
high,  or  deep,  as  you  choose  to  call  it.  In  one  place  there  was 
a  tunnel  twenty  rods  long,  I  should  judge.  The  mountains  with 
their  sharp  peaks,  so  sharp  they  are  called  needles,  were  so  new 
to  us  as  to  astonish  us  and  call  forth  our  admiration.  At  Sal- 
lenche  Mont  Blanc  showed  himself  in  great  majesty.  I  com- 
pared it  to  a  huge  dog,  lying  down  on  his  paws,  with  his  face 
towards  the  southwest.  The  people  here  compare  it  to  a 
dromedary;  his  hump  they  call  the  Mont  du  Gouter.  We 
reached  Chamounix  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  dusty  and  tired 
and  delighted.  After  washing  and  changing  our  dresses,  we 
went  to  the  parlor  windows  facing  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Glacier 
des  Boissons.  Stepping  out  on  the  balcony,  we  recognized  a 
friend  from  New  York,  who  came  up  immediately  to  see  us.  He 
was  with  some  friends  traveling  over  Switzerland ;  had  been  to 
Venice  and  Milan,  and  was  traveling  quite  rapidly,  enjoying 
everything,  and  trying  to  see  all  he  could  before  his  return. 

This  morning  we  all  went  to  the  English  church,  then  after 
lunch  rode  up  to  the  Glacier  des  Argentieres.  I  could  not  find 
a  picture  of  that  glacier,  but  it  looks  very  much  like  the  picture 
of  the  Mer  de  Glace  which  I  send  you.  We  got  out  of  the 
carriage  at  the  little  village,  and  walked  through  some  fields  to 
this  glacier,  which  comes  down  into  the  valley.  The  others 
went  on,  but  I  climbed  a  big  boulder,  where  I  could  see  the 
cavernous  mouth  out  of  which  the  river  Arve  comes  bubbling 
and  foaming,  and  stood  watching  that,  and  the  clouds  as  they 
floated  over  and  around  and  below  the  needles.  The  sides  of 
the  mountains,  up  as  far  as  the  snow,  are  covered  with  pines, 
hemlocks,  and  firs,  their  dark  green  contrasting  beautifully  with 
the  grass  seen  in  the  little  openings ;  while  down  in  the  valley, 
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luxuriant  as  a  garden,  small  fields  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  grass,  and 
flax  were  seen.  Women,  men,  boys,  and  girls  were  each  taking 
care  that  the  two  or  three  cows  that  belonged  to  them  grazed 
where  they  ought  to  graze.  Such  a  scene  of  the  beautiful  and 
sublime,  the  luxuriant  and  the  desolate,  I  think,  can  be  found 
only  in  the  valleys  of  Switzerland.  In  the  morning  early  we 
saw  the  peasants,  dressed  in  their  best,  going  to  mass,  after 
which  they  returned  to  the  square  in  front  of  the  hotel  to  sell 
the  fruit  they  had  brought  along  with  them.  All  the  shops  were 
open.  Parties  were  going  off  on  mules  to  the  Mer  de  Glace,  or 
to  see  some  other  marvelous  sight ;  and  in  some  places  we  saw 
the  peasants  at  work  cutting  grain  and  binding  it  up.  All  the 
cows,  mules,  horses,  and  goats  have  bells  on  them;  sometimes 
even  the  dogs  wear  them,  and  such  a  tinkling  and  jingling  I 
never  heard. 

Chamounix,  August  28. — The  weather  has  been  fine  ever 
since  we  have  been  here.  The  sun  shines  out  fair  and  clear, 
and  I  have  been  looking  out  from  the  balcony  at  Mont  Blanc, 
covered  with  snow  sixty  feet  deep  they  say,  until  my  eyes  are 
tired,  and  so  I  thought  I  would  come  in  and  write  until  break- 
fast was  ready.  We  are  all  of  us  delighted  thus  far  in  Swit- 
zerland. Its  mountains,  valleys,  picturesque  scenery  are  won- 
derfully grand  and  beautiful.  But  I  must  confess  that  the  Swiss 
cottages  we  have  seen  are  not  what  I  fancied  them.  They 
look  well  in  the  distance,  but  when  you  come  near  you  find  the 
house  and  barn  under  one  roof, — the  barn  the  biggest  part ;  and 
often  the  hay  is  put  in  the  garret,  and  may  help  to  keep  the 
house  warm  in  winter.  Then  the  heaps  of  manure  by  the  side 
of  the  door  are  such  a  nuisance.  No  wonder  they  like  sour-krout 
and  its  fragrance.  The  women  work  so  much  out-of-doors  they 
look  very  coarse  and  weather-beaten.  Their  dress-cap  is  made 
of  black  silk,  with  a  black  worsted  border.  They  usually  work 
bareheaded  in  the  fields ;  now  and  then  I  have  seen  a  coarse 
straw  hat,  with  a  broad  brim.  The  men,  however,  wear  hats  as 
a  general  thing.  Those  I  saw  yesterday  morning  wore  some  gay 
feather  of  birds  or  peacocks  in  their  hats. 
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This  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  mounted  on  mules,  and  the  guides 
on  foot  leading  them,  we  ascended  Montanvert  to  see  the  cele- 
brated Mer  de  Glace.     The  bridle-path  was  excellent,  and  no 
danger,  though  it  was  fearful  to  look  down  in  many  places.     We 
were  two  hours  going  up  to  the  little  inn  on  the  top,  from  whence 
you  descend  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  to  the  Mer  de  Glace. 
I  was  never  so  disappointed  in  my  life ;  it  looks  so  white  in  the 
distance,  and  now  there  was  one  enormous  mass  of  ice,  looking 
like  the  dirty  ice  piled  up  on  the  sides  of  our  rivers  and  creeks 
in  the  spring,  only  this  dirty  ice  was  six  miles  long,  and  in  some 
places  more  than  a  mile  wide.     It  was  as  if  the  whole  Clove  road 
was  filled  up  with  ice.     I  sat  down  on  a  boulder  and  actually 
pouted.     To  descend  to  the  glacier,  you  had  to  go  down  a  steep 
path,  now  on  stones,  and  then  what  looked  like  pulverized  lime 
and  sand.     I  would  not  go.     But   there  were  numbers  going 
down,  and  among  them  some  clumsy,  helpless- looking  ladies. 
Providing  an  extra  guide,  a  stout-looking  young  man,  I  con- 
sented to  let  the  one  of  our  party  who  wished  to  go  venture 
it.     The  courier  and  I  sat  looking  on,  and  were  amused  at 
seeing  that  it  was  as  much  as  the  two  guides  could  do  to  keep 
up  with  the  one  they  were  sent  to  help.     We  had  a  good  field- 
glass  and  saw  the  gaping  crevasses,  looking  green  in  some  places, 
and  almost  as  blue  as  indigo  in  others.     When  the  party  came 
up,  one  of  the  guides,  who  had  been  to  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc 
thirty- two  times,  said  to  me,  *^  Mademoiselle  should  go  up  Mont 
Blanc.     She  is  like  a  young  chamois.**     We  went  into  the  inn, 
took  a  lunch,  and  after  giving  another  look  at  the  sharp  needles, 
which  seem  to  stand  sentinels  around  the  Mer  de  Glace,  we 
turned  towards  Chamounix.     The  courier  walked  all  the  way 
down  the  mountain.     We  walked  a  part  of  the  way,  and  then, 
when  tired,  mounted  our  mules  again.    The  road  seemed  steeper 
going  down  than  when  we  ascended.     I  asked  my  guide  how 
much  he  made  in  the  course  of  the  season.     He  said  if  he  made 
as  much  as  twenty  dollars  he  thought  he  had  done  well.     Every 
now  and  then  t  saw  women  and  girls  sitting  under  the  trees 
knitting,  and  looking  after  their  cows  or  goats,  and  thought  to 
them  the   tinkling  of  the  bells  must  sound  pleasantly.     We 
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reached  the  hotel  a  little  before  sunset,  fatigued  and  hungry 
enough  to  relish  our  dinner  and  to  sleep  soundly. 

Hotel  de  la  Paix,  Geneva,  August  30. — ^We  returned  from 
Chamounix  yesterday  in  the  diligence  in  much  less  time  than  we 
took  to  go  up  there.  Both  going  and  coming  the  tourists  were 
consulting  their  guide-books,  while  we  only  had  to  ask  our 
courier,  who  knew  all  the  points  of  interest.  The  weather  has 
been  exceedingly  fair,  and  no  accidents  have  happened  this 
season  thus  far.  I  should  think  there  would  be  danger  if  there 
should  chance  to  be  much  rain.  Those  needles  must  have  be- 
come thus  sharp  from  the  snow  falling  on  them,  melting,  and 
sliding  off.  To  me  they  seemed  most  wonderful.  At  Montan- 
vert,  where  I  stood,  I  was  six  thousand  three  hundred  and  two  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  Aiguille  du  Dm,  I  was  told,  was 
seven  thousand  feet  higher  than  I  was,  while  the  Charmoz  was 
six  thousand  one  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  Dm.  I  wish  I 
could  get  a  good  picture  of  them. 

At  dinner  yesterday  we  met  two  acquaintances  traveling  with 
an  elderly  lady.  They  came  from  Paris  yesterday,  and  are 
making  the  tour  of  Switzerland.  They  invited  one  of  us  to  take 
a  row  on  the  lake  with  them.  From  the  balcony  of  our  parlor 
we  saw  the  elder  lady  go  on  the  pier,  engage  the  boat,  and  as 
soon  as  they  were  seated  one  of  the  young  ladies  took  a  pair  of 
oars  as  well  as  the  boatmen,  and  off  they  went.  They  have  no 
gentleman  nor  courier  with  them.  I  believe  in  my  heart  that 
people  are  more  afraid  of  elderly  ladies  than  they  are  of  gentle- 
men or  couriers.     General said  he  could  manage  an  army 

and  face  an  enemy,  but  he  could  never  manage  his  wife,  and 
owned  to  having  some  fear  of  facing  her  when  she  was  not  in  a 
good  humor. 

I  showed  our  letter  of  introduction  to  our  courier.  He  said, 
"You  keep  that  with  you.  I  don*t  imagine  you  will  need  it ; 
but  still  it  is  2i power,**  It  would  take  an  enormous  deal  of  time 
in  unpacking  and  dressing  and  hiring  carriages  to  call  on  all 
our  officials  on  the  continent.  People  begin  it,  but  give  it  up 
very  soon,  saying  it  don't  pay.     Gentlemen  traveling  alone  may 
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do  it  to  pass  the  time,  or  because  they  are  lonesome,  and  have 
nowhere  to  go. 

Everywhere  we  meet  ladies  traveling  alone.  Even  the  prinky, 
single  English  ladies  travel  only  with  a  maid  who  speaks  French 
and  German.  Last  night  was  a  bright  and  moonlight  night,  and 
the  lake  looked  perfectly  resplendent.  Ladies,  unattended,  were 
walking  unconcernedly  in  every  direction  along  the  shore.  Had 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  letters  from  home  this  afternoon.  We 
go  to  Vevay  from  here;  it  is  only  a  two  hours'  sail.  The  apart- 
ments we  occupy  are  engaged  for  the  son  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  Hassan  Bey,  who  is  expected  in  a  day  or  two.  From 
Vevay  we  shall  make  an  excursion  to  the  castle  of  Chillon.  We 
are  all*  in  good  health,  and  thankful  that  all  are  well  at  home. 

Grand  Hotel  de  Vevay,  September  2. — We  left  Geneva  in 
the  steamer  Bonnivard  (named  after  the  patriot  who  was  chained 
six  years  to  a  pillar  in  the  castle  of  Chillon),  and  had  a  delight- 
ful sail  up  the  lake.  As  we  were  leaving  Geneva  I  stood  on  the 
deck  admiring  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and  thinking  of  its 
history:  when  it  joined  the  Helvetic  Confederation  in  15 19; 
when  the  Duke  of  Savoy  tried  to  conquer  it  in  1602  ;  when 
Calvin  established  himself  there  in  1536,  where  also  he  died  in 
1554,  leaving  it  the  capital  of  a  new  religious  world, — "Prot- 
estant Rome."  Napoleon  found  Geneva  united  to  France,  and 
kept  it,  like  a  piece  of  golden  embroidery,  on  the  corner  of  his 
imperial  mantle.  In  1814,  when  the  kings  were  distributing  the 
countries  he  had  attached  to  his  empire,  giving  Belgium  to 
the  King  of  Holland,  Savoy  and  Piedmont  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  Italy  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  unwilling  to  allow 
France  to  keep  Geneva,  they  made  a  present  of  it  to  Switzer- 
land. Who  can  keep  track  of  all  the  changes  of  the  cities  and 
countries  in  central  Europe  ?  I  must  keep  my  wits  about  me,  and 
remember  that  I  was  in  France  when  I  was  in  Chaniounix,  and 
in  Switzerland  when  I  was  in  Geneva,  and  find  out  whose  do- 
minions I  am  going  into  now.  Do  not  remember  any  custom- 
house, however,  either  in  going  or  returning.  But,  then,  what 
contraband  could  be  carried  to  the  peasants  there,  and  what 
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have  they  to  sell? — though  I  did  want  to  buy  one  of  the  little 
chamois  I  saw  on  exhibition  at  Chamounix.  This  Lake  of  Gen- 
eva is  fifty-six  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  eight  miles  wide. 
It  seemed  to  me,  as  we  were  sailing  up  the  lake,  that  there  was 
one  continued  embankment  along  its  shores,  and  all  the  vine- 
yards rose  in  terraces  to  the  tops  of  the  hills.  We  had  some 
most  delicious  pears  on  the  boat.  We  stopped  at  the  landing- 
place,  built  expressly  for  the  steamers  to  land  passengers  to  this 
hotel. 

Our  parlor  is  on  the  corner  overlooking  the  lake,  but  has  also 
two  windows  looking  out  towards  the  village.  The  grounds  are 
beautifully  lajd  out,  and  the  trees  are  large  and  beautiful.  We 
are  in  the  second  story,  and  there  are  balconies  to  all  the  win- 
dows, where  we  sit  and  look  at  the  water  and  boats,  the  moun- 
tains and  hills.  Between  this  hotel  and  the  village  is  a  very 
large  and  beautiful  vineyard.  We  did  not  intend  to  stay  here 
more  than  one  day  and  night;  but  we  found  the  place  so 
delightful,  and,  being  rather  fatigued  traveling,  we  thought 
we  would  stay  and  have  a  right  good  rest.  Besides,  the  table 
is  excellent,  and  the  weather  superb,  though  they  say  it  is 
very  hot  in  the  sun.  From  the  picture  I  send  you,  on  the  left 
you  will  notice  the  mountain  peak  called  Dent  du  Midi,  and 
the  ravine  through  which  the  Rhone  comes  down  to  empty  into 
this  lake.  I  suppose  its  cool  water,  and  the  air  blowing  over  the 
mountains  covered  with  snow,  give  us  this  delightful  air  which 
we  breathe.  From  the  picture  of  the  H6tel  Pilate  you  will  be 
enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  a  mule-path,  something  like  that 
by  which  we  ascended  Montanvert.  You  see  it  is  perfectly  safe 
and  substantial,  although  it  is  no  place  to  frolic  on.  I  wish  you 
could  see  the  flowers  in  the  grounds  here.  In  a  bed  about  as 
wide  as  the  one  under  our  parlor  windows  at  home,  one-half  is 
filled  with  gay  flowers,  and  the  other  half  is  a  border  of  ivy.  I 
had  no  idea  that  ivy  could  look  so  pretty  as  a  border  on  the 
ground.  Underneath  the  tallest  shrubs  and  ordinary  sized  trees 
tier  after  tier  of  flower-pots  are  placed  around  their  trunks.  In 
front  there  is  a  very  large,  oval-shaped  flower-bed,  with  a  border 
of  all  sorts  of  flowers,  the  border  about  one  foot  wide,  while  all 
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the  rest  seems  one  mass  of  scarlet  geraniums.  The  effect  is 
beautiful. 

1  do  not  see  the  costumes  I  expected  to ;  there  seems  no  par- 
ticular difference  in  anything  but  the  head-gear ;  and  in  those 
I  have  seen  thus  far  there  is  nothing  beautiful  nor  picturesque. 
I  hear  the  cars,  and  the  bells  on  the  horses  of  the  omnibus 
coming  from  them,  and  the  continual  cracking  of  the  driver's 
whip.  The  boat  has  also  stopped  at  the  pier  of  this  hotel.  The 
Winkelried  and  Bonnivard,  great  patriotic  names,  run  from  this 
side  of  Geneva;  the  Leman  and  Mont  Blanc  from  the  other 
side, — the  old  town  of  Geneva ;  but  all  stop  here. 

I  walked  down  to  the  village  yesterday,  and  looked  at  the 
vineyards  I  passed,  it  seemed  that  every  vine  was  loaded  with 
grapes.  The  river  Vevayse  comes  in  from  a  mountain  gorge 
between  this  hotel  and  the  village.  I  passed  over  the  bridge, 
and  was  surprised  to  see  hardly  a  tubful  of  water  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  bed  of  the  stream.  A  boy,  pointing  to  the  top  of 
the  walls  built  on  both  sides,  and  which  were  full  twenty  feet 
high,  said  the  water  reached  their  tops  after  heavy  rains.  I 
should  walk  a  great  deal  more  than  I  do  were  the  roads  free  from 
limestone  dust.  It  took  me  one  whole  hour  after  I  returned  to 
brush  off  the  dust,  although  I  walked  as  carefully  as  possible,  and 
I  did  not  pass  one  carriage  or  wagon  on  my  way. 

Grand  Hotel,  Vevav,  September  7. — ^This  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful place  to  stop  and  rest  in,  that  could  possibly  be  imagined, 
with  the  scenery,  the  quiet,  the  delightful  air,  the  good  table,  the 
band  of  music,  which  plays  in  the  morning  after  breakfast,  and 
in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  the  good  honey  and  the  bees 
which  come  in  through  the  windows  to  breakfast  and  lunch,  and 
the  good  hours  kept  by  the  inmates, — being  quiet  from  ten  at 
night  until  eight  in  the  morning,  and  through  the  day  it  is  as 
quiet  as  in  a  private  house.  Thus  you  see,  as  far  as  mere  living  is 
concerned,  Vevay  leaves  nothing  further  to  be  desired.  We 
have  procured  books  to  read,  and  with  eating,  seeing,  hearing, 
and  sleeping  we  shall  be  so  rested  that  we  shall  all  feel  like 
traveling  on  Monday. 

L  14* 
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The  flag  of  the  United  States  floats  over  our  comer  of  this 
hotel,  that  of  Switzerland  in  the  middle,  and  that  of  England 
on  the  other  comer.  In  every  English  church  and  chapel  which 
we  have  attended  on  the  continent,  prayers  are  first  said  for 
Queen  Victoria,  then  the  govemment  under  which  they  happen 
to  be,  and  then  for  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  seems 
Europeans  have  found  out  that  the  United  States  are  2i power  to 
be  acknowledged  everywhere.  Many  of  the  small  boats  on  the 
lake  have  our  flag  flying  on  them,  and  I  think  it  the  handsomest 
flag  that  I  have  yet  seen. 

I  send  you  a  picture  of  the  Wengernalp,  that  you  may  see  the 
sort  of  houses  we  lunch  at  on  such  excursions  as  we  made  to 
Montanvert.  The  big  stones  on  the  roofs  are  to  prevent  the  roofs 
from  being  blown  ofl",  and  perhaps,  too,  to  help  keep  the  shanties 
from  being  blown  away.  Stones  are  often  seen  on  houses  in  the 
valleys,  near  the  gorges  or  ravines,  through  which  the  wind  must, 
at  times,  rush  fearfully. 

I  have  been  to  the  town  of  Vevay  twice.  It  took  me  just 
fifteen  minutes  to  walk  from  the  farthest  corner  of  the  town  to 
this  hotel ;  and  you  can  form  some  little  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  place,  particularly  when  I  tell  you  that  it  is  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  here  to  the  town.  The  streets  are  narrow,  the  houses 
quaint,  and  what  to  me  is  very  unpleasant,  you  can  smell  all  the 
cooking  going  on  in  them  as  you  pass.  On  Sunday  it  was  so  warm 
that  we  did  not  go  to  church.  I  had  given  the  courier  my 
parasol  to  have  the  handle  mended,  as  it  was  broken  on  the 
diligence  retuming  from  Chamounix.  When  he  returned  from 
the  town,  he  said,  "I  thought  I  could  have  your  parasol  mended 
to-day ;  but  it  was  no  use  to  go,  the  inhabitants  are  more  God- 
fearing than  I  thought.  I  found  all  the  shops  closed."  I  told 
him  I  was  glad  to  hear  it.  It  is  the  first  place  that  we  have  been 
in  yet  where  the  shops  were  not  open.  Even  in  Protestant 
Geneva  the  people  have  gone  from  the  strictness  of  Calvin  to 
the  laxity  of  Voltaire. 

I  have  just  been  looking  over  the  strangers'  list,  and  find 
many  names  of  persons  with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  From 
this  list  it  seems  that  full  half  of  the  tourists  now  in  Switzerland 
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are  Americans.  One  from  America  is  now  in  this  hotel.  He 
came  up  in  the  steamer  from  Geneva  with  his  name  on  a  flag, 
so  I  was  told,  and  instead  of  putting  Esquire  at  the  end  of  his 
name,  had  "  the  next  President  of  the  United  States. "  I  wonder 
if  it  ever  enters  the  heads  of  the  Fenians  how  much  their  contri- 
butions help  individual  Irishmen,  instead  of  Ireland.  Our 
courier,  on  seeing  him  pass,  said,  "  What  for  a  curious-looking 
object  is  that?"  A  gentleman  told  us  that  he  was  talking  to  the 
waiters,  and  asking  them  to  vote  for  him. 

YY.WA\y  S^temberio, — ^Yesterday  we  went  to  see  the  famous 
old  castle  of  Chillon.  This  castle  has  been  immortalized,  as 
they  say,  by  Byron's  poem,  *'The  Prisoner  of  Chillon.**  This 
castle  was  built  as  it  now  stands  in  1250,  though  the  oldest  and 
strongest  tower  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Charlemagne.  The 
dukes  of  Savoy  used  it  for  a  prison  of  state.  Now,  I  believe, 
it  is  the  arsenal  for  the  canton  of  Vaud.  But  the  memory  of 
Bonnivard  is  the  great  interest  one  feels  in  it.  Bonnivard  said 
that  he  would  give  his  liberty  if  he  could  only  free  his  country; 
Berthelier  replied  that  he  would  give  his  life.  This  conversation 
being  overheard,  the  executioner  was  sent  to  march  Berthelier  to 
the  scaffold,  and  Bonnivard  was  carried  to  the  castle  of  Chillon, 
and  there  in  a  dungeon,  chained  around  the  waist  to  a  pillar,  he 
was  kept  six  years.  Then  the  tumult  of  hundreds  of  voices  was 
heard  in  that  gloomy  dungeon :  "Bonnivard,  thou  art  free!** 
"But  what  of  Geneva?"  "Free  !*'  Since  then  the  prison  of 
this  martyr  has  become  a  temple,  and  his  pillar  an  altar.  We 
looked  at  the  granite  pillar ;  the  iron  ring  fastened  in  it  is  still 
held  firm  and  strong  with  the  cement  of  eight  centuries ;  and  we 
saw  the  pavement  worn  by  his  feet  around  the  column.  We 
went  all  through  the  dungeons  j  saw  where  prisoners  were  tor- 
tured, beheaded,  hung,  and  the  window  or  hole  through  which 
their  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  lake.  Thousands  and  thou- 
sands have  visited  this  spot,  thinking  of  man's  tyranny  and 
cruelty,  and  the  patriotism  which  ennobles  man :  the  dark  and 
the  bright  side  of  mankind. 

We  also  rode  up  by  the  chateau  de  Hauteville,  and  then  on  to 
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the  old  castle  Blonay,  which  has  belonged  to  one  family,  and 
been  inhabited  by  their  descendants,  for  seven  hundred  years  !* 
It  is  a  large  old  place,  seemingly  very  comfortable,  with  fine 
views  from  it  on  every  side.  In  old  times  this  family  belonged 
to  the  nobility ;  now  they  appear  like  farmers  in  good  circum- 
stances. On  our  return  we  drove  through  some  little  hamlets. 
Here  again  I  verily  believe  that  the  wealth  of  the  people  is  judged 
of  by  the  heaps  of  manure  piled  up  so  conspicuously  by  the 
side  of  their  doors.  "  Reared  on  a  dung-hilF'  must  have  origi- 
nated in  places  like  these.  I  do  not  wonder  they  are  afflicted 
with  goitre.     I  told  the  driver  to  go  on  as  fast  as  possible. 

We  saw  Clarens,  so  romantically  described  by  Rousseau,  and 
sung  by  Byron:  "Clarens,  sweet  Clarens,  birthplace  of  deep 
love  1'*  but  unfortunately,  or  fortunately,  we  did  not  thihk  it  so 
exceedingly  beautiful ;  and  now,  if  we  only  had  letters  from 
home,  we  would  be  quite  ready  to  leave  Vevay. 

Grand  Hotel  Victoria,  Interlaken,  September  14. — Here 
we  are,  safe  and  in  good  health,  at  Interlaken.  It  amuses  me  to 
see  the  word  Grand  before  the  names  of  so  many  hotels.  We 
left  Vevay  on  Monday  and  went  to  Berne,  and  stopped  at  the 
Hotel  Bernerhof  (Court  of  Berne).  This  is  a  very  interesting 
old  town.  Its  old  fortifications  and  walls  have  been  turned  into 
drives  and  walks,  making  it  very  picturesque,  and,  from  the 
abundance  of  shade  trees,  very  pleasant  to  walk.  Situated  on 
high  ground,  overlooking  the  river  Aar,  there  could  not  well  be 
finer  views,  particularly  as  the  Bernese  Alps  are  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance. This  city  of  Berne  was  founded  by  Berthold  V.,  Duke 
of  Zoeringen,  in  1191.  After  the  walls  were  built,  he  was  at  a 
great  loss  what  name  to  give  his  city.  His  friends  rallied  him 
about  it,  so  he  invited  them  to  a  grand  hunt,  saying  the  city 
should  be  named  after  the  first  animal  they  happened  to  kill. 
It  is  said  that  there  is  now  a  stone  near  the  city  with  an  inscrip- 
tion upon  it:  '*  Here  the  first  bear  was  caught."  Berne  is  the 
old  German  for  bear.  From  this  time  bears  became  the  arms 
of  the  city,  and  it  was  not  only  resolved  to  emblazon  their 
effigy  on  the  fountains,  the  clocks,  and  the  monuments,  but  also 
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to  have  some  live  ones.  Two  young  bears  were  caught  and 
brought  to  Berne,  where  they  soon  became,  from  their  grace  and 
pretty  ways,  objects  of  affection  to  the  citizens.  Meantime  a 
very  rich  old  maid,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  had 
manifested  particular  affection  for  these  bears,  died,  leaving  no 
near  relatives.  Her  will  was  opened  with  the  usual  formalities, 
in  presence  of  all  interested.  She  had  left  sixty  thousand  livres 
to  the  bears,  and  a  thousand  crowns  to  the  hospital  at  Berne. 
The  bears  were  thus  well  cared  for  until  Napoleon's  time,  when 
their  funds  were  carried  off  to  Paris ;  and  the  citizens  of  Berne 
took  up  a  collection  for  them ;  the  Bear  Garden  was  made,  and 
we  went  to  see  it ;  and  I  bought  cakes  and  fed  them.  We  went 
to  the  cathedral,  which  they  are  restoring,  and  then  to  the 
museum,  where  the  most  interesting  thing  to  me  was  Martin,  a 
dog  of  the  St.  Bernard  breed,  that  had  saved  fifteen  or  sixteen 
lives ;  and  when  he  died,  his  skin  was  stuffed  and  placed  in  the 
museum.  At  the  arsenal  I  saw  seven  hundred  and  fifty  halters, 
which  Charles  the  Bold  brought  with  his  army  to  hang  the  Swiss. 
There,  also,  were  two  of  his  splendid  banners,  which  the  Swiss 
captured.  He  thought  peasants  could  not  fight,  and  yet  he  lost 
his  life  fighting  them.  We  saw  everywhere  in  the  shops  images 
of  bears:  bear  chess-men,  bear  inkstands,  bears  on  clocks,  and 
on  every  trinket  or  toy.  We  also  saw  the  Tower  of  Goliath, 
about  which  they  tell  a  singular  story.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  a  rich  and  religious  noble  made  a  present  of  a 
large  sum  to  the  cathedral,  which  was  to  be  expended  for  holy 
vases  and  a  tabernacle  for  the  consecrated  Host.  After  these 
things  were  bought  and  placed  in  the  cathedral,  they  thought 
how  they  might  best  keep  the  treasure.  A  human  guard  could  not 
be  placed  in  the  sanctuary.  The  choice  fell  upon  St.  Michael  or 
St.  Christopher  ;  and  finally  St.  Christopher  got  the  most  votes. 
The  most  skillful  sculptor  in  Berne  was  commissioned  to  make 
the  statue.  The  image  of  the  saint  made  was  twenty-two  feet 
high,  holding  a  halberd  in  his  hand,  having  a  sword  at  his  side, 
and  was  painted  from  head  to  feet  in  red  and  blue,  which  gave 
him  a  very  formidable  appearance.  This  statue  was  placed  with 
much  pomp  and  ceremony  behind  the  high  altar.     Two  months 
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afterwards  the  holy  vessels  were  stolen.  Of  course  the  saint  was 
blamed ;  but  as  they  were  at  war  just  then  with  the  people  of 
Freiburg,  they  thought  best  to  give  him  another  trial,  and  so 
placed  the  statue  in  the  tower  of  Lombach,  trusting  he  would 
guard  this  better.  A  week  afterwards  this  tower  was  captured. 
Such  unheard-of  conduct  brought  him  into  such  contempt  that 
they  took  away  his  name  and  called  him  Goliath.  Opposite  his 
niche  is  seen  a  pretty  little  statue  of  David,  on  the  top  of  a 
fountain,  in  the  attitude  of  menace,  holding  a  sling  in  his  hand. 
At  half-past  two  we  left  Berne  in  the  cars  and  went  to  Thun, 
an  exceedingly  pretty  town,  situated  on  Lake  Thun.  Here  we 
took  the  steamer  and  sailed  down  the  lake,  which  is  eleven  miles 
long.  We  saw  some  ruins,  and  heard  the  story  of  the  wicked 
descendants  of  one  of  the  old  feudal  lords,  who  were  all  drowned 
in  this  lake  during  the  marriage  festivities  of  Ulric,  the  last  de- 
scendant of  the  race.  The  cathedral  which  his  pious  ancestor 
built  was  noted  for  containing  one  of  the  chariot-wheels  of  the 
prophet  Elijah,  and  twenty-seven  hairs  of  the  Virgin.  The  sum- 
mits of  the  Blumlisalp  and  the  Jungfrau,  crowned  with  snow, 
looked  down  upon  us,  their  forms  varying  as  we  proceeded  on 
our  way.  We  landed  at  Neuhaus,  and  took  an  omnibus  and 
rode  to  this  place.  We  were  not  much  fatigued,  because  the 
weather  was  fine  and  the  scenery  exceedingly  beautiful  and 
grand.  Out  of  our  windows  we  look  at  the  Jungfrau,  all  covered 
with  snow,  and  yet  it  is  not  as  cold  as  in  the  White  Mountains 
at  this  season.  Nearly  all  the  way  from  Vevay  to  Berne  I  saw 
nothing  but  meadow-land  and  a  few  fields  of  grain  \  but  along 
here  there  is  an  abundance  of  fruit-trees.  I  think  I  never  saw 
such  large  apple-  and  pear-trees.  As  we  came  near  Thun  we 
began  to  see  vineyards  again.  I  suppose  that  every  spot  favor- 
able for  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  is  used  solely  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  there  could  be  no  better  place  for  them  than  in  many 
of  these  sheltered  valle)rs.  On  going  from  Vevay  to  the  rail- 
way station,  we  saw  one  place  where  a  piece  of  the  mountain 
had  fallen  from  the  top  and  rolled  down  the  side,  crushing  the 
vines  and  terraces  for  a  considerable  distance.  Men  were  at 
work  repairing  the  damage  and  rebuilding  the  walls.     If  labor 
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was  not  cheap,  it  seems  to  me  the  walls  would  cost  more  than 
the  vineyards  would  be  able  to  pay  for  in  years. 

Interlaken  is  a  low,  level  place,  situated  between  Lakes  Than 
and  Brienz.  A  lovely  flower-garden,  and  pleasant  walks,  and 
grand  old  trees  are  in  front  of  our  windows ;  and  then  at  the 
apparent  distance  of  a  mile  stretches  a  meadow  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountain.  We  have  not  yet  decided  what  we  shall  do  to- 
day ;  suppose  we  will  after  breakfast.  This  hotel  is  very  full. 
We  could  get  only  two  good  rooms  on  the  third  floor,  and  as  all 
seem  to  go  to  the  table-d'hote,  we  shall  do  so  too.  This  is  the 
first  place  where  I  have  seen  people  go  down  to  the  table- 
d'hote  to  breakfast.  I  think  this  traveling  agrees  with  us,  for 
thus  far  no  one  has  been  sick  a  day.  I  am  sure  we  ought  to  be 
very  thankful.  We  are  all  anxious  to  get  to  Lucerne,  where  we 
have  ordered  our  letters  to  be  sent. 

Interlaken,  September  14. — ^Yesterday  morning  we  hired  a 
private  carriage  and  rode  to  Grindelwald  to  see  its  glacier.  It 
was  a  wild,  romantic  road  through  the  valley,  and  along  the  side 
of  the  mountains.  The  Jungfrau  is  about  fifty-six  tniles  from 
Interlaken,  and  is  several  thousand  feet  higher  than  the  moun- 
tains this  side  of  it,  though  it  does  not  appear  so;  but  as  we  rode 
on,  the  mountains  appeared  to  change  their  forms,  now  seeming 
to  approach  and  then  to  recede  from  us.  We  reached  the  vil- 
lage of  Grindelwald  at  half-past  twelve.  We  took  our  lunch  in 
the  shade,  and  when  we  could  look  down  upon  the  glacier. 
There  were  many  strangers  in  the  hotel,  who  were  probably 
spending  some  days  there.  This  is  quite  a  neat  little  village  of 
about  three  thousand  inhabitants.  Our  courier  engaged  chairs 
for  us  to  be  carried  down  to  the  grotto  cut  in  the  lower  glacier 
of  Grindelwald.  We  saw  men  engaged  in  cutting  and  carrying 
away  ice,  and  were  told  that  it  was  sent  to  Paris.  The  chairs 
are  large,  cushioned  arm-chairs,  with  a  swinging-board  for  the 
feet,  to  steady  you  when  going  up  or  down  hill.  The  chair  is 
fitted  in  between  two  poles,  like  the  shafts  of  a  one-horse  wagon. 
One  man  goes  before  you,  and  one  behind.  They  have  straps 
over  their  shoulders,  to  which  they  have  ropes  ^tened  to  slip 
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on  the  shafts,  and  thus  a  good  part  of  the  weight  is  supported  by 
their  shoulders,  while  they  hold  the  ends  of  the  shafts  in  their 
hands.  It  is  ^  very  pleasant  way  of  getting  over  the  stones  and 
gullies,  the  ups  and  downs,  and  the  pulverized  limestone  (I 
call  it)  which  is  so  plentiful  around  the  glaciers.  Besides,  the 
sun  was  hot,  and  if  we  heated  ourselves  with  walking  we  would 
be  apt  to  take  cold  in  the  grotto.  We  had  to  put  up  our 
parasols  on  entering  the  glacier,  because  the  ice  at  the  entrance 
was  melting  and  dripping  like  rain.  But  such  a  fairy  sight  was 
never  before  seen.  A  sort  of  hall  or  passage  was  cut  through 
the  ice  for  some  distance.  The  ice  overhead  was  twenty  feet 
thick,  and,  as  the  sun  was  shining  upon  it,  it  looked  most  beau- 
tiful,— ^now  a  sea-green  color,  and  then  dark-blue.  On  entering 
the  grotto,  which  was  lighted  by  a  lamp,  we  saw  two  women 
seated  on  a  bench  cut  out  of  the  ice  on  one  side  of  the  room. 
The  mother  played  the  zithem  and  sang  one  part,  while  the 
daughter  sang  the  soprano.  I  asked  them  to  sing  the  ''  Ranz 
des  Vaches,'*  and  wish  you  could  have  heard  it.  Well,  well, 
this  beautiful  grotto,  with  its  pure  ice  and  beautiful  colors,  more 
than  compensated  for  the  grimy-looking  Mer  de  Glace.  On 
coming  out,  I  asked  the  guide  what  was  the  name  of  the  little 
flowers  growing  near.  He  replied,  '*  Gletscher-Bliimchen," — 
little  glacier-flowers, — and  I  gathered  some  of  them. 

Returning  to  Interlaken,  we  frequently  saw  peasants  drawing 
loads  of  wood  and  hay  that  I  suppose  would  be  as  much  as  a 
horse  could  possibly  draw.  One  large  load  of  wood  was  drawn 
by  a  man  and  woman,  whom  I  took  to  be  the  father  and  mother, 
and  a  girl  of  fourteen  and  a  boy  of  ten,  probably  their  children. 
No  wonder  many  of  the  peasants  look  more  like  animals  than 
human  beings.  However,  the  roads  were  smooth  as  a  house- 
floor,  as  the  saying  is,  and  perhaps  this  eight-handed  team  found 
it  not  so  very  difficult  to  draw  their  load  as  many  horses  do  on 
our  roads. 

We  entered  Interlaken  just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  and,  look- 
ing at  the  Jungfrau,  I  never  saw  anything  so  gorgeous,  so 
glorious,  as  that  mountain  looked.  We  have  now  the  intention 
to  leave  in  the  morning  for  Giesbach ;  where  it  is  said  that  the 
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falls  are  illuminated  every  night  from  June  until  September,  and 
this  year,  if  the  weather  is  pleasant,  until  October. 

Hotel  Schwetzerhof,  Lucerne,  September  16. — Thursday 
we  sailed  up  Lake  Brienz,  which  took  us  about  an  hour,  and  then 
we  walked  up  to  the  hotel,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  Giesbach 
Falls.  This  hotel  is  perched  on  a  plateau  of  the  mountain,  to 
accommodate  travelers  who  visit  the  falls.  When  it  was  about 
time  to  visit  the  illumination,  we  walked  with  some  friends  down 
to  the  "Maison  Kehrli,*'  a  dependency  of  the  hotel,  to  see  the 
illumination.  It  was  a  weird  scene.  The  falls  are  in  a  rich 
forest  of  firs.  We  had  seats  on  a  piazza  opposite.  I  watched 
the  lamps  carried  by  persons,  whom  it  was  too  dark  to  see,  as 
they  ascended  from  the  ravine,  now  looking  like  fire-flies,  and 
then  like  jack-o'-lanterns,  as  they  crossed  the  lowest  bridge  over 
the  falls,  and  wound  up  to  the  second,  and  at  last  to  the  third, 
the  highest.  No  one  could  tell  me  how  high,  but  it  seemed, 
from  the  place  where  we  sat,  as  much  as  three  hundred  feet, 
down  which  the  water  descends  in  a  series  of  winding  leaps.  At 
nine  o'clock  a  rocket  was  sent  up  from  the  highest  bridge,  then 
from  those  below,  followed  instantly  by  a  flood  of  light  pouring 
over  all  the  falls,  the  light  constantly  varying, — ^green,  blue,  red, 
and  crimson.  Exclamations  of  wonder  and  delight  were  heard 
on  all  sides.  We  were  well  wrapped  in  thick  shawls,  for  the 
weather  was  quite  cold. 

The  next  morning  we  breakfasted  at  half-past  six,  went  down 
to  the  wharf,  and  crossed  the  lake  in  a  row-boat  to  Brienz,  where 
the  carriage  from  Interlaken  was  to  meet  us  to  take  us  over  the 
Briinig  Pass  to  Lucerne.  As  we  ascended  the  mountain,  the 
lake  appeared  as  if  set  in  a  circle  of  glaciers,  and  looked  almost 
asleep  in  its  mountain  nook.  In  some  of  the  long  windings  of 
the  road  we  saw  Meyringen,  Reichenbach,  and  other  small  towns 
in  the  distance  beneath  us,  many  little  hamlets  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  chalets  here  and  there  where  one  would  expect  to  see 
only  goats  and  chamois.  The  ride  to  the  top  of  the  pass  was 
delightful ;  but  djescending  towards  Lake  Lungem  the  clouds 
ascending  from  its  waters  made  us  wrap  ourselves  closely  in  our 
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shawls.  When  we  reached  the  road  which  ran  along  the 
mountain-side,  overlooking  the  lake,  we  saw  where  the  inhab- 
itants, caring  more  for  land  than  water,  tapped  it  in  1778,  and 
enough  water  was  drained  ofif  to  lower  the  lake  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,  and  their  little  village  came  near  sliding  into  a  chasm 
which  was  made  while  doing  this. 

We  stopped  at  Sarnen  for  refreshment  and  to  let  the  horses 
feed  and  rest  Remembering  that  we  were  in  the  canton  of  Un- 
terwalden,  I  recalled  to  mind  its  hero,  Arnold  of  Melchthal,  who, 
with  Walter  Fflrst  of  the  canton  of  Uri,  and  Werner  Stauffa- 
cher  of  Schweitz,  took  an  oath  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  the  house 
of  Hapsburg.  We  saw  the  ruins  of  old  castles  (one  of  which  I  was 
told  was  the  castle  of  Gessler)  which  were  destroyed  through 
the  influence  and  help  of  these  patriotic  men.  People  say  Tell  is  a 
myth ;  but  they  do  not  say  his  father-in-law,  Walter  Fiirst,  was  a 
myth,  nor  that  Melchthal,  who  broke  the  arm  of  the  man  who  was 
sent  by  an  Austrian  officer  to  take  his  oxen  from  kim  while  he 
was  plowing,  never  existed ;  nor  do  they  deny  that  these  three 
cantons  were  the  first  to  bind  themselves  together  in  order  to 
obtain  their  freedom. 

I  think  one  great  beauty  of  these  Alps  is  the  grass  growing  upon 
their  sides  and  among  the  trees,  to  which  pastures  cows  and  goats 
are  driven  up  in  summer.  In  the  valleys  they  cut  the  grass  three 
or  four  times  during  the  season.  Of  course  it  is  rather  short,  but 
then  it  must  be  sweeter.  I  have  seen  hay-making  everywhere 
since  we  have  been  on  the  continent.  I  saw  numerous  bee- 
hives; and,  by  the  way,  Switzerland  is  noted  for  its  honey. 
When  at  Vevay,  all  were  much  annoyed,  except  myself,  by  the 
bees,  who  always  came  into  breakfast  and  lunch  with  us.  When 
we  found  they  did  not  sting  us,  we  set  off  on  a  side  table  the 
dishes  seemed  to  like  most,  and  then  ate  unmolested. 

We  reached  Lucerne  at  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
first  thing  was  an  inquiry  for  letters.  The  courier  came  up  in  a 
few  moments,  and  we  were  not  long  in  distributing  the  package 
from  our  banker. 

This  morning  we  went  to  see  the  Lion  of  Lucerne,  a  monu- 
ment in  commemoration  of  the  Swiss  Guard  who  fell  defending 
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Louis  XVI.,  in  Paris,  1792.  The  model  was  sent  from  Rome 
by  Thorwaldsen,  and  executed  by  Ahorn,  of  Constance.  It  is 
a  colossal  lion  cut  out  of  the  side  of  a  solid  rock.  The  lion 
holds  the  lieur-de-lis  in  his  paws,  which  he  endeavors  to  protect 
with  his  last  breath,  his  blood  oozing  from  a  wound  made  by  a 
spear  which  still  remains  in  his  side. 

Lucerne  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Reuss,  and  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Swiss 
lakes.  We  went  to  the  bridge  called  the  Capelle-briicke.  It  is 
open  on  the  sides,  but  covered  on  the  top.  There  were  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pictures,  triangular  in  form  and  run- 
ning up  under  the  roof.  The  subjects,  on  one  side,  are  the  acts 
of  St.  Leger  and  St.  Maurice,  the  patron  saints  of  Lucerne. 
Under  each  picture  is  some  quaint  German  rhyme  in  four  lines, 
inculcating  some  virtue.  On  the  other,  they  represent  great 
events,  or  battles,  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

ScHWEiTZERHOF,  September  19. — ^Yesterday  we  went  to  the 
Miihlenbrucke.  This  bridge  has  twenty-two  pictures,  repre- 
senting what  is  called  the  ''Dance  of  Death."  A  skeleton 
was  seen  in  every  picture,  following  kings  and  queens,  old  and 
young,  rich  and  poor,  the  happy  and  the  miserable,  the  bride 
and  the  mother,  the  warrior  and  the  priest,  and  every  one  whom 
the  imagination  of  a  German  artist  of  the  middle  ages  could 
conceive.  There  was  a  recess  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  con* 
taining  a  crucifix,  some  paintings,  and  a  lamp  burning  behind  a 
screen.  Before  it  a  woman  was  kneeling  and  praying.  I 
noticed  several  persons  stop  to  pray  on  their  way  across  the 
bridge. 

On  leaving  the  bridge,  I  stopped  to  see  some  men  and  women 
washing  clothes  in  the  river.  A  float  was  fastened  to  the  shore, 
and  they  were  on  their  knees  in  a  sort  of  box,  such  as  is  used  for 
sliding  coal  into  cellars,  only  the  highest  part  was  turned  towards 
the  river.  The  clothes  seemed  of  the  coarsest  kind;  and  I 
wondered  if  they  could  be  washed  thoroughly  clean  in  the  cold 
water. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  the  cathedral  to  hear  a  celebrated 
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musician  play  the  organ.  The  performance  was  very  fine,  and 
the  music  excellent.  I  walked  around  to  see  the  different  altars. 
There  were  eleven,  very  rich  and  costly.  One,  however, 
arrested  my  attention  more  particularly;  it  was  the  "Death- 
bed of  the  Blessed  Virgin.*'  It  was  in  high  relief,  with  an 
excess  of  gilding  and  the  brightest  of  colors.  Many  persons 
were  standing  around  the  bed.  But  the  bed  itself  was  so  truly 
German, — the  pillows  and  bolsters  especially, — that  I  wondered 
not  a  little.  Still,  who  shall  say  that  the  Germans  did  not 
borrow  their  fashions  from  the  Hebrews?  The  crusaders 
brought  many  things  besides  relics  from  the  Holy  Land. 

On  one  side  of  Lucerne  stands  Mount  Pilatus,  on  the  other, 
the  Rhigi.  The  first  was  named  after  Pontius  Pilate.  The 
legend  says,  Tiberius  recalled  Pilate  from  Jerusalem.  After  his 
arrival  there,  finding  that  he  would  be  condemned  to  death,  he 
hung  himself  on  the  bars  of  his  prison.  The  executioner,  angry 
because  he  had  lost  a  fee,  tied  a  stone  to  his  neck  and  threw  him 
in  the  Tiber.  The  Tiber  stopped  running  on  its  course  to  the 
sea,  and  consequently  inundated  Rome,  and  such  storms  arose 
that  the  oracles  were  consulted,  who  replied  that  neither  the 
storms  nor  inundation  would  cease  until  Pilate's  body  was  fished 
up.  No  one  was  willing  to  attempt  it.  Life  was  then  offered  to 
a  prisoner  condemned  to  death,  if  he  would  do  it.  A  rope  was 
put  around  his  body  and  he  plunged  into  the  river.  The  third 
time  he  brought  Pilate  up  by  the  beard.  The  diver  was  dead, 
but  his  fingers  were  twisted  in  Pilate's  beard.  The  corpses  were 
separated,  and  it  was  resolved  to  throw  Pilate  into  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius,  which  was  no  sooner  said  than  done.  Vesuvius  then 
revolted,  Naples  was  shaken,  and  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 
were  destroyed.  Now  a  patriotic  citizen,  as  the  crater  happened 
to  be  calm  one  day,  went  down  and  brought  up  his  body;  but 
the  citizen  was  never  heard  of  after.  Pilate  was  then,  because 
he  was  so  difficult  to  suit  in  regard  to  his  burial-place,  put  into 
a  boat,  carried  out  of  the  port  of  Naples,  and  abandoned  in  the 
open  sea.  The  boat  was  drifted  by  the  wind  into  the  Gulf  of 
Lyons,  and  up  the  river  Rhone  as  far  as  Vienne,  in  Dauphiny, 
and  there,  striking  against  one  of  the  arches  of  an  old  bridge,  it 
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was  swamped.  Then  the  Rhone,  following  the  example  of  the 
Tiber,  overflowed,  and  caused  great  devastation.  Temples  were 
built,  pilgrimages  made,  learned  men  of  all  countries  were  con- 
sulted. No  one  could  tell  the  cause  of  all  this  destruction.  At 
length,  after  two  hundred  years,  it  was  said  that  the  Wandering 
Jew  was  to  pass  through  Vienne,  and  when  he  came  they  asked 
him.  He  quickly  told  them  the  reason.  He  was  then  entreated 
to  rid  them  of  this  plague.  You  know  this  Jew  could  only  stay 
five  minutes  in  one  place ;  and,  as  he  had  been  talking  four  with 
the  people,  he  hastened  to  the  Rhone  and  plunged  in  with  all 
his  clothes  on,  and  brought  up  Pilate's  body,  threw  it  on  his 
shoulders  and  marched  on,  followed  for  some  dbtance  by  the 
people,  overwhelming  him  with  benedictions.  The  Jew  went  on, 
much  puzzled  over  what  he  should  do  with  the  body  of  his  old 
acquaintance.  At  length  he  decided  to  throw  him  into  the  lake 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain  which  now  bears  his  name.  But 
here  he  made  trouble,  too,  stopping  the  clouds  that  used  to  pass 
over  its  summit,  and  there  getting  up  fearful  storms,  which  did 
great  damage,  until  a  Rosicrucian,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  who  had 
just  come  from  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  about  the  year 
1527,  and  who  was  in  search  of  adventures,  having  heard  the 
people  of  Lucerne  talking  of  Pilate,  resolved  to  go  up  and  bring 
this  heathen  to  terms.  He  therefore  took  the  communion,  passed 
the  night  in  prayer,  and  ascended  the  mountain  the  first  Friday 
in  the  month  of  May.  On  arriving  at  the  top,  Pilate  met  him 
with  a  club  made  of  a  pine-tree  stripped  of  its  branches.  The 
encounter  was  terrible ;  they  fought  one  whole  day  and  night, 
and  the  rocks  still  bear  the  impress  of  their  feet.  At  length  the 
Rosicrucian  triumphed,  and,  generous  in  his  victory,  he  offered 
terms  of  capitulation,  which  Pilate  accepted.  The  vanquished 
engaged  to  remain  quiet  in  his  lake  six  days,  on  condition 
that  the  seventh,  which  would  be  Friday,  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  go' round  it  three  times  in  his  robes  of  judge ;  and  as 
this  treaty  was  sworn  to  on  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  Pilate  was 
forced  to  keep  the  agreement  faithfully.  The  Council  of  Lucerne 
then  assembled,  and  forbade  the  ascent  of  this  mountain  on 

Fridays.     This  ordinance  remained  in  force  until  1 799,  and  now 
L  15* 
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any  one  who  pleases  can  go  up  on  Friday.  Still,  numerous  have 
been  the  mishaps  since  then  of  those  who  would  go  up  that  day 
of  the  week ;  few  guides  now  offer  their  services  on  Friday.  The 
proverb  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  one  now,  when  prophesying 
about  the  weather : 

"  When  Pilate  has  put  on  his  chapeau 
The  weather  will  be  clear  and  beau." 

On  Sunday  we  went  to  church.  On  Monday  we  went  for  the 
second  time  to  a  place  where  the  finest  assortment  of  sculptured 
or  carved  wood  is  kept  for  sale,  and  made  some  purchases.  And 
then  I  went  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  pictures  on  the  bridges. 
Rhigi  looks  inviting,  but  we  have  given  up  the  intention  of 
ascending  it ;  and  as  for  Pilate,  I  hope  he  will  keep  on  his  cap 
until  we  get  to  Fluelen,  where  we  are  to  take  a  carriage  to  go 
over  the  pass  of  St.  Gothard  into  Italy. 

Grand  Hotel  Belle  Vue,  Baveno,  September  23. — I  take 
the  first  moment  to  write  which  I  have  found  since  we  left 
Lucerne.  We  took  the  steamer  on  Lake  Lucerne,  called  the  Lake 
of  the  Four  Cantons, — ^because  the  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Uri, 
Schweitz,  and  Unterwalden  touch  its  waters, — and  sometimes  the 
Lake  of  the  Forest  Cantons.  It  seems  that  the  people  did  not 
find  it  so  difficult  to  name  this  lake  as  Berthold  did  to  find  one 
for  his  city  of  Berne.  We  sailed  by  Weggis,  where  the  passen- 
gers were  landed  who  were  going  up  the  Rhigi ;  then  we  came 
to  "  Teirs  Platte,"  a  delightful  summer  retreat,  and  then  to 
"  Teirs  Chapel,"  erected  by  the  canton  of  Uri  in  1388,  thirty- 
one  years  after  his  death,  and  consecrated  in  the  presence  of 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  persons,  who,  it  is  said,  knew  him 
personally.  It  was  here  he  escaped  by  leaping  from  the  boat  rn 
which  Gessler  was  conveying  him  to  a  prison  belonging  to  Aus- 
tria, near  Mount  Rhigi.  Gessler  had  embarked  at  Fluelen  with 
some  soldiers,  two  sailors,  and  a  pilot,  while  Tell,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  was  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  The  weather  at 
first  was  favorable,  but  they  had  not  sailed  far  when  a  gust  of 
wind,  which  came  from  a  mountain  gorge,  forced  them  to  take 
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down  their  sail.  The  lake,  which  had  been  smooth,  was  now 
lashed  into  foam,  and  the  wind  retarded  their  progress.  Gessler 
proposed  to  return  to  Altorf.  "Yes,  yes,"  said  the  pilot,  **I 
have  been  thinking  of  it.  But  look  at  the  sky,  sire,  and  see 
the  clouds  between  the  Dodiberg  and  the  Titlis;  they  come 
from  St.  Gothard,  and  are  following  the  course  of  the  Reuss ; 
'tis  a  contrary  wind  from  this  which  is  driving  the  waves,  and 
before  five  minutes  these  winds  will  meet." 

"And  then?" 

"  Then  will  be  the  moment  for  God  to  think  of  us,  and  for  us 
to  think  of  God." 

A  flash  of  lightning  and  a  terrible  clap  of  thunder  announced 
the  moment  when  they  met. 

"We  are  in  deadly  peril,"  said  the  pilot.  "Let  those  who 
are  not  helping  to  manage  the  boat  pray." 

"What  is  that  thou  sayest,  prophet  of  evil?"  cried  Gessler. 
"  Why  didst  thou  not  warn  us  sooner?" 

"I  gave  you  the  first  warning  which  God  gave  me,  sire. 
I  told  you  what  I  thought  of  the  shooting -star  when  we 
started. ' ' 

"  Thou  oughtest  to  have  refused  to  go." 

"  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  obey  you,  as  it  is  yours  to  obey 
the  emperor,  and  the  emperor's  to  obey  God." 

At  this  moment  a  furious  wave  struck  the  side  of  the  skiff,  and 
threw  in  one  foot  of  water. 

"To  work,  soldiers!"  cried  the  pilot.  "Give  back  to  the 
lake  the  water  it. sends  us,  for  we  are  loaded  heavily  enough 
without  it.  Quick !  quick !  another  wave  is  coming,  and  our 
duty  is  to  struggle  for  our  lives." 

"  Seest  thou  no  means  of  saving  us  ?    Is  there  no  more  hope  ?* ' 

"  There  is  always  hope,  sire,  for  the  Lord's  mercy  is  greater 
than  human  knowledge." 

"  How  didst  thou  dare  to  take  such  responsibility,  fellow,  not 
knowing  thy  trade  better  ?' ' 

"  As  for  my  trade,  sire,  I  have  exercised  it  forty  years,  and 
there  is  not  a  better  pilot  than  I  in  all  Helvetia,  except  perhaps 
one." 
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"And  why  is  he  not  here  to  take  thy  place?"  exclaimed 
Gessler. 

"Sire,  he  is  here.*' 

Gessler  looked  at  the  old  man  with  astonishment. 

"  Order  the  prisoner  to  be  unbound ;  for  if  the  hand  of  man 
can  save  us  now,  it  is  his.  * ' 

Gessler  made  a  motion  of  assent.  A  slight  smile  of  triumph 
passed  over  Tell's  lips. 

"Thou  hast  heard  what  is  wanted?"  said  the  old  mariner  to 
him,  as  he  cut  the  cords  that  bound  him.  William  bowed, 
stretched  out  his  arms,  as  if  to  feel  they  were  free,  and  took  hold 
of  the  helm.  The  old  man  seated  himself  near  the  mast,  with 
the  two  other  boatmen. 

"  Hast  thou  another  sail,  Rudenz?" 

"  Yes ;  but  this  is  not  a  time  to  use  it.** 

"  Get  it,  and  be  ready  to  hoist  it.** 

The  old  man  looked  at  him  with  astonishment. 

"As  for  you,  children,  take  your  oars,  and  row  when  I  tell 
you.** 

Then  pressing  the  helm,  the  bark,  surprised  by  this  abrupt 
manoeuvre,  hesitated  a  moment,  then,  like  a  horse  recognizing 
the  superiority  of  him  who  mounts  him,  turned  around. 

"  Row  !**  cried  William  to  the  sailors,  who,  bending  to  their 
oars,  forced  the  boat,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  waves,  to 
move  in  the  direction  he  wished  it. 

"  Yes,  yes,**  murmured  the  old  man,  "the  boat  has  recognized 
her  master  and  obeys  him.** 

"  Then  we  are  safe  1**  cried  Gessler. 

"Hum  !**  said  the  old  man,  fixing  his  eyes  on  those  of  Wil- 
liam, "  not  yet,  but  we  are  in  a  good  way,  for  I  guess — ^yes,  on 
my  soul,  thou  art  right,  William ;  there  must  be  between  the  two 
mountains  on  our  right  a  current  of  air,  which,  if  we  can  reach, 
will  carry  us  in  ten  minutes  to  the  other  shore ;  thou  hast  guessed 
rightly.  This  would  have  been  the  first  time  when  there  was 
such  a  fracas  on  the  lake  without  the  west  wind  having  a  hand 
in  it;  and,  sure  enough,  there  it  comes,  as  if  it  was  king  of  the 
lake.** 
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William  turned  to  the  place  indicated,  then' ordered  the  oars 
Xo  be  taken  in,  and  the  sail  hoisted. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  boat  was  approaching  the  shore,  and 
before  Gessler  and  his  soldiers  could  recover  from  their  astonish- 
ment, Tell  ordered  the  sail  to  be  taken  down,  and  stooping,  as 
if  to  pick  up  a  rope,  put  his  left  hand  on  his  bow,  and  with  his 
right  pressed  the  helm,  which  instantly  turned  the  boat's  stem 
to  the  rock,  upon  which  he  leaped,  at  the  same  time  giving 
the  boat  such  a  push  from  the  impulse  of  his  leap  that  it  was 
floated  from  the  shore,  and  he  had  time  to  disappear  in  the 
forest. 

No  wonder  a  chapel  was  built  on  this  spot,  nor  that  tourists 
should  visit  it,  and  every  Swiss  should  tell  the  tale  to  every  one 
who  asks  about  it.  I  stood  looking  at  it  with  interest  until  a 
turn  in  the  lake  hid  it  from  view.  When  we  arrived  at  Fluelen, 
the  port  of  the  canton  of  Uri,  we  took  a  carriage  to  go  over  the 
pass  of  St.  Gothard.  We  had  three  good  gray  horses;  our 
driver  was  an  Italian  Swiss,  I  mean  that  he  was  a  Swiss  belonging 
to  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons  in  which  the  Italian  language  is 
spoken.  He  was  a  strong,  good-looking  fellow,  with  a  peacock's 
feather  stuck  in  his  hat,  and  a  whip  that  cracked  as  loud  as  a 
pistol.  The  first  town  we  came  to  was  Altorf.  ^e  passed 
through  the  public  square,  and  saw  Tell's  statue,  with  his  cross- 
bow and  arrows.  The  spot  where  it  stands  is  the  place  where 
he  shot  the  apple  from  his  son's  head.  At  Amsteg,  ten  and 
a  half  miles  from  Fluelen,  we  stopped  at  the  Hirsch  Inn  to 
lunch,  and  while  the  horses  were  resting  and  feeding  we  looked 
at  the  collections  of  minerals  that  were  there  for  sale, — minerals 
which  were  mostly  found  on  the  St.  Gothard.  The  canton  of 
Uri,  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Gothard,  and  the  canton  of  Tessin, 
on  the  south,  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  build  a  good  road 
all  the  way  over  this  pass,  and  they  have  done  it  admirably.  At 
Amsteg  we  added  another  horse  to  our  team,  and  a  boy  of  four- 
teen trotted  along  on  foot  with  us,  to  take  the  horse  back  when 
we  should  have  no  further  need  of  him.  Not  far  from  the 
Devil's  Bridge  we  alighted  and  walked  for  awhile.  The  old 
legend  says  that  while  the  bailiff  of  the  canton  was  deciding  how 
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a  bridge  sufficiently  strong  could  be  made  for  their  use,  and 
where  all  the  money  was  coming  from  to  pay  for  it,  the  devil 
walked  in,  took  a  seat  by  his  fireside,  and  after  some  little  con- 
versation promised  to  build  one  so  strong  that  neither  the  water 
of  the  Reuss,  which  comes  in  a  succession  of  leaps  from  the  top 
of  St.  Gothard,  nor  avalanches,  nor  rocks  tumbling^  from  above, 
could  ever  destroy  it,  on  condition  that  he  should  have  the  first 
one  who  might  chance  to  cross  over  it.    The  agreement  was  form- 
ally signed,  and  the  bridge  was  to  be  made  during  the  night. 
The  next  morning  the  bailiff  arose  early,  took  an  ugly  dog  to  the 
bridge,  and,  tying  something  to  his  tail  to  frighten  him,  drove 
him  on  the  bridge.     The  devil  was  on  the  watch  on  the  opposite 
side,  and,  when  he  saw  the  dog  coming,  was  so  angry  at  being 
outwitted  by  the  bailiff  that  he  hurled  enormous  rocks  down  on 
the  bridge ;  but  he  could  not  destroy,  nor  even  injure  it.     One 
huge  rock,  which  he  threw,  rolled  down  another  way  into  the 
middle  of  the  Reuss,  and  now  forms  the  most  solid  support  for  a 
bridge  that  I  ever  saw ;  and  the  peasants,  taking  advantage  of 
such  a  convenience,  have  made  a  good  bridge  for  themselves. 
The  courier  said  that  the  devil  was  more  complaisant  to  people 
in  those  days  than  now.     This  bridge  is  famed  for  a  desperate 
fight  in  1799,  between  the  French  and  Austrians,  when  the  latter 
were  driven  from  this  pass,  and  then  the  French  were  driven 
from  their  stronghold  by  Suwarrow  at  the  head  of  twenty-five 
thousand  Russians.     Just  above  the  bridge  we  passed  through  a 
tunnel  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  cut  through  the  solid 
rock,  as  a  protection  for  travelers  on  this  road  against  avalanches. 
We  then  passed  Andermatt,  the  principal  town  in  this  elevated 
valley,  and  reached  Hospenthal  about  sunset,  and  just  when  it 
was  beginning  to  rain.     We  stopped  at  the  Hdtel  Meyerhof,  and 
did  full  justice  to  a  plain  but  excellent  dinner  of  chamois  cut- 
lets and  broiled  chickens.     Praising  the  dinner  to  the  courier, 
he  said,  "They  have  things  very  good  here  up,  wonderful." 
Once  in  awhile  he  talks  very  broken,  and  sometimes  he  mixes 
English,  French,  and  German  all  together.     Hospenthal  takes 
its  name  from  a  hospice  that  once  stood  here.     The  Rhine, 
Rhone,  Reuss,  and  Ticino  rise  within  a  few  miles  of  this  place. 
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The  next  morning,  notwithstanding  the  rain,  we  started  again, 
and,  as  the  zigzag  ascent  really  begins  here,  we  had  to  take 
another  horse.  The  driver  said  that  he  should  not  stop  any- 
where to  feed  his  horses,  because  it  was  so  cold ;  so  we  took 
some  delicious  biscuit  and  a  bottle  of  wine.  After  traveling  a 
few  miles  farther,  we  took  another  horse.  I  think  it  was  ten 
miles  from  Hospenthal  to  the  summit  of  the  pass,  where,  by  the 
side  of  the  little  Lake  of  Lucendro,  the  extra  horses  were  taken 
off  and  sent  back,  and  with  our  three  grays  we  began  to  descend 
the  Val  Tremola  (Trembling  Valley),  so  called  from  the  effect  it 
produces  upon  nervous  people  who  descend  it.  It  makes  twenty- 
eight  zigzags  in  its  descent ;  but  the  carriage  had  to  be  closed  on 
account  of  the  wind  and  rain,  which,  with  the  clouds,  hid  many 
a  fearful  chasm  from  sight.  From  the  summit  down  to  Faido, 
where  we  stopped  overnight,  is  about  eighteen  miles.  I  asked 
the  courier  the  name  of  the  hotel  where  we  were  to  stop.  He 
replied,  "  Anezhell."  "  Is  that  the  man's  name?"  "  No,  it  is 
one  English  word, — ^good  spirit."  "Oh,  yes,"  I  said,  "I 
remember  you  told  me  it  was  the  Angel."  And  glad  were  we 
when  we  saw  the  name  Hotel  de  Angelo.  The  supper  was  toler- 
ably good ;  but  we  had  been  accustomed  to  such  delicious  bread 
that  we  could  not  help  feeling  the  absence  of  it.  I  would  have 
been  very  glad,  if  it  had  not  rained  when  we  were  on  the  top  of 
St.  Gothard,  to  have  walked  about  a  little ;  for  near  its  summit 
Suwarrow  had  his  grave  dug,  and,  lying  down  in  it,  said  he  would 
die  where  his  children  had  suffered  disgrace.  This  was  too 
much  for  his  brave  men ;  they  attacked  the  French  again,  and 
this  time  came  off  conquerors.  A  large  black  stone  near  this 
place  bears  the  inscription,  "Suwarrow,  Victor." 

Friday  morning  was  beautiful,  and  after  breakfast  we  went  on 
with  four  horses  through  the  valley  of  the  Ticino  to  Belli nzona, 
a  distance  of  twenty-seven  miles,  where  we  stopped  to  lunch,  and 
walked  around  to  look  at  the  place.  Three  of  its  castles  still 
exist.  The  Swiss  bailiffs  used  to  live  here,  and  were  as  tyrannical 
as  the  Austrians.  The  valley  of  the  Ticino  is  covered  with  vine- 
yards, and  chestnut-trees  grow  along  the  sides  of  the  mountains. 
From  this  place  we  drove  on  to  Magadino,  which  we  reached 
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at  six  o'clock.  Here  too  we  had  poor  bread,  cotton  or  woolen 
pillows,  and  floors  of  brick  or  composition,  on  which  we  were 
careful  not  to  let  anything  fall,  because  the  red  coloring  rubbed 
off  on  everything  rhat  touched  them.  Here,  too,  the  tea- 
cups were  so  large  we  had  to  use  both  hands  to  lift  them.  Ma- 
gad  ino  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Lake  Maggiore,  which  is  fifty 
miles  long  and  three  wide.  After  tea  we  took  a  pleasant  walk 
along  its  banks,  and  admired  the  beautiful  scenery. 

This  morning  we  took  the  steanaer,  and  about  seven  miles 
down  the  lake  crossed  the  Swiss  frontier  and  entered  Italy.  At 
Brissago  the  custom-house  officer  came  on  board.  I  saw  him 
open  the  courier's  valise,  but  he  did  not  open  ours ;  I  suppose 
he  was  hunting  for  cigars.  We  passed  many  little  villages  on 
our  way  that  looked  very  pretty,  but  the  courier  said,  '*  They 
look  very  grandiose  in  the  distance,  less  grandiose  as  you  ap- 
proach, and  very  mean  and  dirty  when  you  enter  them." 
From  Pallanzo  we  crossed  an  arm  of  the  lake  and  came  here. 
The  landlord  was  at  the  landing  of  this  hotel,  and  received  us 
very  politely.  Everything  looked  inviting  as  we  entered  the 
grounds,  and  when  we  were  shown  up  into  our  apartments  they 
looked  grandiose,  after  the  big  bedrooms  with  plaster  and  brick 
floors.  We  prefer  always  the  second  to  the  first  floor,  for  it  is 
usually  more  quiet,  and  the  air  seems  purer.  We  have  just 
dined, — a  most  excellent  dinner  and  well  served.  Most  of  the 
tourists  have  gone  into  the  parlor  to  hear  a  celebrated  singer ; 
but  I  came  up  to  our  parlor,  because  I  could  hear  him  just  as 
well  while  writing.  The  courier  seems  to  have  a  great  prefer- 
ence for  comer  rooms,  and  gets  them  whenever  he  can  ;  and  we 
like  it,  as  it  is  much  pleasanter,  because  no  one  is  obliged  to 
pass  our  doors,  and  we  are  just  as  private  as  if  we  were  in  our 
own  homes.  We  dine  at  the  table-d'hote,  but  breakfast  in  our 
own  parlor.  Perhaps  they  are  obliged  to  do  this,  for  no  two 
parties  are  ready  for  breakfast  at  the  same  time.  This  hotel  is 
delightfully  situated,  commanding  such  a  fine  view  of  the  lake, 
the  Borromeo  Islands,  the  hills  around  the  lake,  and  the  moun- 
tains beyond  the  hills.  It  is  just  the  place  for  quiet,  good  air 
and  beautiful  scenery.     The  house  is  quite  full,  though  it  is 
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getting  rather  late  in  the  season.  We  met  acquaintances  at 
dinner,  and  had  a  gay  time  comparing  notes.  It  is  very  pleas- 
ant to  meet  any  one  from  the  United  States,  I  assure  you.  Thus 
far  we  have  met  none  who  prefer  Europe  to  their  own  coun- 
try, though  all  are  interested  in  seeing  it. 

This  morning,  as  we  were  crossing  from  Magadino  to  Locarno, 
the  courier  pointed  out  to  us  what  is  called  a  Calvary  church.  By 
the  way,  the  Jewish  tradition  affirms  that  Adam  was  buried  on 
Mount  Calvary,  and  the  early  Christians  believed  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  crucified  there  in  order  that  the  blood  shed  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world  might  also  purify  the  remains  of  the  first  sinner. 
To  return  to  the  Calvary  church.  These  churches  or  chapels  are 
usually  built  on  hills,  with  chapels  along  the  ascent,  in  each  of 
which  some  mystery  of  the  Passion  is  represented.  I  counted 
fifteen  of  these  chapels.  I  noticed  the  number,  because  I 
thought  there  ought  to  be  only  five  :  **  the  Agony  in  the  Gar- 
den ;  the  Scourging ;  the  Crowning  with  Thorns ;  the  Carrying 
of  the  Cross;  and  the  Crucifixion.*'  When  they  have  proces- 
sions to  such  churches,  they  stop  at  each  of  these  stations  or 
chapels  to  pray,  on  their  way  up  to  the  church. 

Just  before  we  reached  Bellinzona,  the  hill-sides  were  covered 
with  one  most  beautiful  forest  of  chestnuts,  and  all  the  trees 
seemed  loaded  with  the  fruit ;  and  I  wondered  what  was  done 
with  all  of  them.  Farther  on  were  vineyards  like  those  of  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland ;  while  in  the  valley  they  were  suffered  to 
grow  Italian  fashion, — that  is,  mostly  as  they  liked,  luxuriantly 
on  trees,  and  hanging  in  festoons  from  tree  to  tree.  They  have 
peaches  and  pears  too,  which  look  beautiful ;  but  those  we  have 
had  for  the  last  two  days  are  not  so  delicious  as  those  of  France 
and  those  we  have  in  our  own  country.  But  of  all  the  poor-look- 
ing people  I  ever  saw,  these  peasants  exceed  all,  excepting  those 
of  Chamounix  and  Grindelwald.  Surely  Darwin  must  have  been 
brought  up  among  such  people,  and  hence  his  theory  of  the 
human  race  having  sprung  from  monkeys.  After  leaving  Fluelen 
and  riding  through  what  is  called  "  Tell's  country,"  the  people 
were  much  finer-looking,  and  their  houses  and  surroundings  were 

much  neater.     The  Italian  peasant  women  work  out-doors,  and 
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carry  loads  on  their  backs  which  few  men  in  our  country  would 
think  of  carrying.  They  are  seen  in  the  roads  gathering  manure, 
and  in  the  fields  mowing :  it  seems  hay-making  lasts  here  until 
the  frost  comes. 

Sunday  morning, — Well,  we  have  had  a  good  and  refreshing 
sleep  and  rest.  The  two  previous  nights  our  pillows  were  so 
hard  that  they  made  our  necks  stiff;  but  last  night  we  had 
feather  pillows,  and  I  for  one  appreciated  them.  We  are  all  in 
good  health,  for  which  we  are  thankful.  I  am  sitting  by  the 
window  fronting  the  lake,  with  the  Borromeo  Islands  in  full 
view.  Small  boats  are  moving  in  every  direction ;  but  it  is  a 
little  cloudy.  I  hope  it  will  not  rain,  however,  for  the  torrents 
we  had  on  Thursday  have  thoroughly  wet  the  country.  The 
rains  in  the  valley  of  the  Ticino  did  much  damage  in  1869, 
washing  away  the  earth  and  many  rocks  from  the  steep  sides 
of  the  mountains,  covering  up  the  small  fields  and  gardens  of 
the  peasants,  and  destroying  their  trees.  The  valleys  in  these 
mountains  are  mostly  narrow,  and  cascades  are  frequently  seen 
pouring  from  clefts  in  the  rocks.  The  temperature  here  is  just 
right ;  neither  hot  nor  cold.  We  go  soon  to  Milan,  and  hope 
to  get  letters  there.  What  a  world  of  associations  the  name  of 
Milan  conjures  up ! — Frederick  Barbarossa,  St.  Ambrose,  Theo- 
dosius,  the  cathedral,  etc. 

Hotel  de  Ville,  Mii-an,  September  27. — While  at  Baveno  we 
rowed  over  in  a  small  boat  to  Isola  Bella,  one  of  the  Borromeo 
Islands  in  Lake  M^ggiore.  There  are  four  of  these  islands.  The 
Isola  Madre  is  the  residence  of  the  dowager  countess,  when  there 
is  one ;  but  we  had  not  time  to  visit  it.  This  island,  Isola  Bella, 
is,  I  should  think,  about  two  acres  in  extent.  It  was  a  barren 
rock  until  one  of  the  counts  Borromeo,  about  three  hundred  years 
ago,  took  it  into  his  head  to  build  solid  walls  on  the  top  of  the 
solid  rock,  then  terrace  it,  cover  it  with  rich  soil,  and  build  him- 
self a  palace  on  it  for  his  summer  residence.  There  are  ten  terraces, 
and  trees  and  flowers  of  every  climate,— our  North  American 
pines,  cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  a  camphor-tree,  as  large  nearly  as 
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one  of  our  horse-chestnuts.  The  exterior  of  the  palace  is  not 
handsome.  I  think  the  entresol  spoils  th^  appearance  of  the 
exterior  of  any  building, — it  was  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  in- 
terior, which  was  grand  and  beautiful.  As  we  entered  the  gal- 
lery of  paintings  we  saw  the  old  count  (about  eighty  years  old) 
leaving  by  an  opposite  door,  with  a  pet  monkey  scrambling  up 
over  his  shoulders.  From  this  room  we  went  through  the  throne- 
room,  the  ballroom,  and  I  don't  know  what  all.  As  one  door 
was  thrown  open,  after  another,  I  turned,  and,  looking  back 
through  them  all,  asked  their  length.  '*  Five  hundred  feet," 
was  the  reply.  The  floors  were  all  of  marble,  or  a  composition 
of  marble  (we  find  them  in  this  hotel  of  various  patterns).  They 
must  help  to  keep  the  palace  clean  and  cool.  We  were  shown 
the  room  and  bed  in  which  the  First  Napoleon  slept,  and  the 
tree  on  which  he  cut  the  word  "battaglia,"  the  day  before  the 
battle  of  Marengo.  We  went  down  to  see  the  foundation,  some- 
thing like  the  crypt  of  a  cathedral,  but  called  grottoes.  We 
went  through  six  of  these  large  grottoes,  which  were  filled  with 
ferns,  vines,  and  shells.  In  the  garden  were  also  magnolias, 
orange-  and  lemon-trees,  growing  naturally  in  one  place,  while 
in  others  they  were  trained  to  form  arbors  over  long  walks. 
Before  coming  to  the  palace  we  passed  some  mean,  dirty-looking 
houses,  which  I  hope  the  next  count  will  have  the  good  taste  to 
pull  down,  and  money  enough  to  build  better  ones,  and  good 
fortune  enough  to  find  neat  people  to  occupy  them.  The  garden 
is  one  hundred  feet  above  the  lake,  and  the  terraces,  trees, 
statues,  vases,  obelisks,  and  palace  at  a  little  distance  make  it 
look  like  a  magic  creation. 

On  our  way  to  the  steamer,  which  we  were  to  take  for  Arona, 
I  saw  a  large  number  of  women  on  the  shore,  kneeling  on  bits 
of  board  and  washing  clothes  on  stones,  just  in  the  edge  of  the 
water.  The  sail  was  a  pleasant  one;  mountains  on  both  sides, 
and  the  Alps  in  the  distance ;  ittle  villages  and  churches 
perched  up  on  the  sides  and  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and 
all  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  adding  greatly  to  the  picturesque 
appearance. 

Just  before  reaching  Arona  we  saw  the  celebrated  statue  of  St. 
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Charles  Borromeo,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  which  was  erected  by 
the  citizens  of  Aro^a  one  hundred  years  after  his  death.  He  was 
born  in  Arona  in  1538.  He  employed  his  great  wealth  in  found- 
ing charitable  institutions,  and  during  the  great  plague  in  Milan 
stayed  six  months  in  the  midst  of  the  contagion,  taking  care  of 
the  sick  and  dying,  and  hence  the  great  veneration  in  which  he 
is  held.  His  statue  stands  on  a  hill  behind  Arona.  The  pedestal 
is  said  to  be  thirty- two  feet  high,  the  statue  ninety-six.  The 
archbishop  is  represented  holding  a  book  under  one  arm,  and 
with  his  right  hand  blessing  his  native  town.  One  who  is  fond  of 
making  ascents  can,  by  means  of  a  ladder,  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
pedestal,  enter  a  passage  in  one  of  the  folds  of  the  archbishop's 
robe,  and  then  by  means  of  iron  bars  placed  crosswise,  like  perches 
in  a  bird-cage,  climb  up  until  he  reaches  the  book,  which  is 
only  twenty  feet  high,  ten  long,  and  five  broad ;  there  he  can  rest 
himself,  and  then  proceed  up  the  chest  and  throat,  take  another 
rest  in  the  head,  and,  if  he  wishes  anything  further,  go  into  the 
nostrils  and  take  a  pinch  of  snuff.  At  Arona  we  took  the  cars 
for  Milan,  where  we  arrived  a  little  after  one  in  the  afternoon, 
and  stopped  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  fronting  a  small  square  oppo- 
site the  church  of  San  Carlo  (St.  Charles  Borromeo),  built  like 
the  Pantheon  in  Rome. 

After  lunch  we  went  to  the  cathedral,  which  we  could  sec 
from  the  balcony  in  front  of  our  parlor  windows,  and  which  was 
quite  near;  but,  as  we  intended  to  visit  it  more  at  our  leisure, 
we  did  not  stay  long.  We  found  letters  from  home  on  our  re- 
turn, and  in  the  evening  the  mail  brought  us  more.  We  were 
more  than  glad  to  get  them,  for  traveling  so  much,  and  some- 
times altering  our  route,  we  cannot  always  have  letters  come  as 
direct  as  we  could  wish.  It  is  our  intention  now  to  leave  here 
in  a  few  days  for  Lake  Como ;  thence  by  easy  journeys  over  the 
Spliigen  to  Zurich. 

We  have  visited  the  gallery  of  ancient  and  modern  paintings, 
the  latter  now  being  on  exhibition.  The  king  came  here  at  the 
opening  of  the  exhibition.  We  saw  him  ride  by  in  carriage-and- 
four,  with  outriders.  The  servants  were  in  blue  and  silver,  the 
king  and  gentlemen  with  him  in  citizen's  dress.     Many  people 
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were  running  to  get  a  sight  of  him,  and  cheering,  and  the  king 
was  taking  off  his  hat  and  bowing  constantly.  He  is  a  stout, 
haie-looking,  middle-aged  man,  not  at  all  handsome.  They  say  his 
greatest  pleasure  is  to  get  on  a  shooting-jacket  and  spend  whole 
days  in  hunting.  We  see  a  great  many  priests  in  the  streets, — 
saw  a  great  many  at  the  exposition,  and  in  the  gallery  of  paint- 
ings. The  ladies  here  wear  black  lace  veils  in  the  street  instead 
of  bonnets,  and  they  are  usually  very  becoming.  The  ladies, 
too,  are  handsomer  and  more  graceful  than  any  I  have  yet 
seen. 

We  rode  out  to  the  cemetery,  which  is  considered  very  fine.  We 
entered  a  large  two-story  building,  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  long 
one  way,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  the  other,  and  which  is 
still  to  be  enlarged  hundreds  of  feet  farther.  As  we  passed  through 
a  wide  hall,  we  saw  arches  on  each  side,  closed  by  a  grating ;  in 
these  arched  vaults  are  shelves  on  which  to  place  the  coffins, — 
each  of  them  is  owned  by  one  family.  We  buy  ground  for  a 
burial-place, — they  buy  a  room  in  this  building.  There  were 
monuments  along  the  piazza.  I  never  saw  one  finer  than  the 
one  which  has  been  erected  to  a  benevolent  man.  A  bust  of 
him  was  placed  on  the  top ;  below  was  a  female  figure  with  an 
infant  in  her  arms,  and  a  small  boy  was  sitting  on  the  door-step. 
She  has  partly  opened  the  good  man's  door,  the  expression  of 
her  face  is  full  of  hope ;  the  purest  white  marble,  the  design, 
and  the  sculpture  make  the  whole  most  admirable. 

We  passed  a  triumphal  arch,  or  gate,  which  is  a  magnificent 
one.  The  arch  is  surmounted  by  six  beautiful  bronze  horses 
before  a  chariot  containing  a  female  figure  holding  an  olive- 
branch.  There  are  also  four  other  horses,  one  on  each  corner. 
It  was  built  by  Napoleon,  but  the  Austrians  changed  its  name 
when  they  took  possession  of  Milan ;  the  Milanese  afterwards 
gave  it  its  present  name,  "The  Arch  of  Peace."  None  but 
kings  and  conquerors  pass  through  the  large  gate.  The  last  were 
Napoleon  III.  and  Victor  Emmanuel.  The  smaller  gates  on 
each  side  were  large  enough  for  our  carriage  to  pass  through. 
We  rode  around  to  the  Arena.  The  old  Romans  used  it  for 
gladiators  and  wild  beasts ;  the  Milanese  restored  it,  and  now 
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use  it  for  out-door  games  and  shows.  Continuing  our  drive,  we 
went  along  the  fine  boulevards  and  a  few  miles  into  the  country 
to  the  old  church  Certosa  de  Chiavalle,  once  a  monastery, 
founded  by  St.  Bernard  in  1 135.  It  was  a  real  curiosity.  In 
the  morning  I  had  seen  so  many  Madonnas  that  I  felt  as  though 
I  never  wanted  to  see  another, — such  simpering,  sentimental- 
looking  young  misses,  I  wondered  how  it  was  possible  such  paint- 
ings could  be  called  Madonnas.  But  in  this  out-of-the-way 
church  was  a  painting  of  the  Holy  Family  by  the  celebrated 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  which  more  than  made  up  for  my  disappoint- 
ment in  Madonnas.  I  never  saw  such  angelic  love,  purity,  and 
dignity  in  the  expression  of  human  faces.  The  high  altar  was 
made  of  most  exquisite  marbles,  the  old  frescoes  were  still  fine, 
and  the  carving  was  good.  We  walked  around  the  outside; 
some  old  buildings  were  near ;  but  the  old  bishop  and  the  monks 
were  gone.  The  sexton,  a  shy-looking  priest,  a  decrepit  girl, 
and  two  or  three  sad-looking  women  were  occupying  their  place. 
On  our  return  we  found  letters  again.  These  letters  from 
home  help  us  to  enjoy  everything  here. 

Hotel  de  Ville,  September  29. — We  have  taken  another  drive 
around  Milan, — around  the  site  of  the  walls  which  were  taken 
down, — ^and  these  beautiful  drives  shaded  by  magnificent  chest- 
nuts, poplars,  and  trees  which  look  something  like  our  button- 
wood.  The  water  in  the  moat  around  the  city  comes  from  the 
river  Ticino,  and  we  saw  men  and  women  all  along  the  way 
washing.  I  cannot  get  over  wondering  whether  they  do  really 
get  them  clean,  washing  them  in  cold  water,  using  stones  for 
wash-boards,  and  laying  them  upon  the  stones  to  dry.  We  saw 
peasants  gathering  corn,  which  is  of  a  brighter  golden  color  than 
ours,  and  passed  vineyards  with  abundance  of  grapes.  The  soil 
is  very  rich  ;  hay-making  is  still  going  on.  I  would  really  like 
to  know  how  many  times  a  year  they  mow  their  meadows.  I  do 
not  like  the  food  in  Italy,  thus  far,  half  so  well  as  I  do  that  of 
Germany  and  Switzerland.     I  do  so  miss  their  delicious  bread. 

I  hardly  think  we  shall  leave  Milan  yet :  there  is  so  much  to  be 
seen  here  that  we  would  get  too  fatigued  if  we  were  to  hurry  too 
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much.  We  have  been  in  the  cathedral  twice ;  once  we  went  on 
the  top.  We  went  up  only  one  hundred  and  sixty  steps  to  get 
on  the  roof,  and  then  I  sat  down  on  a  chair.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  many  statues  we  saw;  one  says  three,  another  four,  and 
another  seven  thousand  !  All  I  know,  I  thought  these  inhabit- 
ants were  numerous,  and  my  head  was  giddy.  I  tried  to  count 
the  windows  when  we  came  down,  but  I  had  to  give  that  up  too. 
So  I  will  give  up  the  description,  for  I  would  have  to  make  a 
pyramid  of  all  the  adjectives  in  the  English  language  to  do  it. 

Then  we  went  to  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose,  and  looked  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction  at  the  doors,  containing  small  panels, 
which  are  a  portion  of  the  gates  closed  by  St.  Ambrose  against 
the  Emperor  Theodosius  after  he  had  slaughtered  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Thessalonica.  The  church  itself  is  a  strange-looking 
building,  and  is  now  undergoing  repairs.  St.  Ambrose  is  buried 
in  the  crypt  beneath  the  high  altar.  We  went  down  and  saw 
the  lamp  burning  at  his  tomb ;  but  the  workmen  were  there  too. 
Coming  up,  we  were  shown  the  chair  of  St.  Ambrose,  curiously 
decorated.  In  this  church  the  German  emperors  usually  receive 
the  Lombard  crown.  There  were  some  fine  old  paintings,  but 
the  scaffolding  prevented  us  from  having  a  good  view.  We 
went  into  the  church  of  San  Carlo,  and  did  not  see  a  crucifix, 
but  paintings,  representing  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the 
life  of  Cardinal  Borromeo. 

In  the  Arcade  we  went  shopping, — a  delightful  place  to  go 
shopping,  especially  if  it  should  happen  to  rain,  for  the  street  is 
covered  with  a  glass  roof.  I  was  amused  at  the  National  Exposi- 
tion. The  courier  was  sent  for  the  carriage,  and,  afraid  that  he 
could  not  readily  find  us  in  the  crowd,  requested  us  to  stand  in 
the  row  where  we  were  till  he  returned.  He  pronounced  row 
to  rhyme  with  nawy  and,  although  we  laughed  at  the  pronuncia- 
tion, we  thought  he  had  used  the  right  word. 

Hearing  so  much  of  the  grand  opera-house  Delia  Scala,  the 
finest  in  the  world,  surpassing  even  that  of  San  Carlo  at  Naples, 
we  went  one  evening.  The  music  was  very  fine,  the  chorus- 
singing  perfect,  the  ballet-dancers  Italian.  I  read  over  the 
description  of  the  building  before  going,  and   after  looking 
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around  when  I  got  there  could  not  recognize  it  at  all.  I  was 
disappointed;  if  a  box  will  accommodate  a  dozen,  but  can 
afford  only  two  good  seats  for  seeing  the  stage,  I  for  one  shall 
not  praise  it,  even  if  the  building  accommodates  thirty-six  hun- 
dred spectators.  Yet  still  we  go  and  see,  and  get  tired, 
and  admire,  and  wonder,  and  get  disappointed,  and  sometimes 
our  expectations  are  exceeded,  and  after  all  we  grow  more  and 
more  convinced  that  no  country  comes  up  to  our  own. 

Cadenabbia,  Hotel  Belle  Vue,  October  2, — We  left  Milan 
yesterday  morning  at  nine  o'clock  for  Camerlata,  and  then  took 
the  omnibus  for  Como.  On  our  way  I  saw  an  immense  heap 
of  corn,  which,  from  appearances,  had  been  threshed  on  the 
ground.  Como  is  a  large  and  terribly  dingy  old  place,  although 
the  scenerv  around  it  is — 

"  Sublime,  but  neither  bleak  nor  bare, 
Nor  misty  are  the  mountains  there  ;>-; 
Up  to  their  summits  clothed  in  green. 
And  fruitful  as  the  vales  between, 
They  lightly  rise  and  scale  the  skies, 
And  groves  and  gardens  still  abound ; 

For  where  no  shoot 

Could  else  take  root, 
The  peaks  are  shelved  and  terraced  round." 

Near  the  city  is  the  Villa  d'Este,  now  a  hotel,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  Queen  Caroline,  wife  of  George  IV.  of  England.  We 
were  glad  to  go  on  the  boat  to  get  on  the  lake.  The  air  was 
invigorating,  compared  with  that  of  Milan.  We  reached  this 
hotel  about  half-past  two,  after  a  delightful  sail.  This  is  an  ad- 
mirable hotel,  beautifully  situated,  and  as  neat  as  can  be.  The 
large  stone  balustrade,  or  balcony,  on  which  our  rooms  open, 
is  the  whole  length  of  our  tooms,  and  about  sixteen  feet  wide. 
A  large  railing  has  cushions  tied  on  its  top  for  persons  to  lean 
on  while  viewing  the  lake,  and  the  villas  and  villages  and  vine- 
yards and  mountains  on  the  opposite  shore.  The  Milanese 
nobility  have  villas  all  along  the  shores  of  this  lake,  which  is 
no  great  favorite  with  them. 
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We  congratulated  ourselves  on  the  good  night's  rest  we  should 
have  after  the  noise  of  Milan  ;  but  our  pillows  were  so  hard,— 
these  exceeded  all  we  had  ever  met  with  yet.  Our  courier  made 
a  raid  this  morning  and  found  us  some  feather  pillows,  and  now 
we  are  all  right. 

We  had  the  English  service,  and  communion,  this  morning  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  this  hotel.  Before  breakfast,  I  walked  up  to 
the  private  chapel  of  the  Villa  Carlotta,  with  two  English  ladies, 
Roman  Catholics,  whom  I  had  met  at  Vevay,  to  see  some  beau- 
tiful statuary.  This  afternoon  we  went  to  the  Villa  Carlotta, 
whose  grounds  join  those  of  this  hotel.  A  beautiful  walk  along 
the  shore,  shaded  with  what  I  called  buttonwood,  led  to  it.  Ter- 
raced walks  shaded  with  large  magnolias,  orange-  and  citron- 
trees,  flowers  most  beautiful,  vines  forming  dense  bowers,  and 
everything  to  delight  the  eye.  I  think  it  must  be  cool  here  in 
the  hottest  days  of  summer,  for,  in  addition  to  so  much  shade, 
there  are  many  fountains  and  rivulets  descending  from  the 
mountain.  This  villa  was  bought,  or  built,  by  Princess  Charlotte 
of  Prussia,  but  now  belongs  I  believe  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Mei- 
ningen,  who  married  an  Italian  princess.  We  were  shown  into 
the  state-rooms,  where  we  saw  Canova's  marble  sculpture  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  the  head  of  a  Venus  and  a  Magdalen  by 
him.  We  saw  Thorwaldsen's  Triumph  of  Alexander,  which 
Napoleon  designed  to  have  placed  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  the 
Simplon,  in  Milan.  There  were  also  very  many  fine  paintings, 
and  a  large  round  table  of  verd-antique,  but  it  was  not  so  hand- 
some as  the  malachite  table  at  Chatsworth.  As  we  left  the  gate 
of  the  villa  a  musician  was  playing  for  some  peasants  to  waltz. 
Hand-organs  have  entertained  us  three  times  to-day,  and  one  is 
playing  now.  We  have  figs  and  very  delicious  grapes.  We  intend 
to  start  to-morrow  to  go  over  the  Spliigen.  The  courier  has  just 
been  in  talking  over  our  route.  The  full  moon  was  just  rising 
over  the  lake.  "Ah!  that  is  good,"  said  he;  **I  have  been 
watching  for  the  moon,  who,  when  he  comes  out,  gives  us  fine 
weather  over  the  Spliigen."  He  always  uses  "who"  instead  of 
"which,"  instead  of  "for  instance"  he  says  "par  instance."  I 
was  amused  to  hear  him  tell  of  a  street  in  London  which  was 
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*'  mocca-dom,*'  and  was  very  muddy  when  they  had  heavy  rains. 
For  a  moment  I  was  puzzled,  not  thinking  he  meant  macadam- 
ized. Generally  he  uses  the  very  best  English  words,  but  after 
speaking  another  language  for  awhile  he  makes  funny  mistakes 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  English. 

There  is  an  Italian  princess  occupying  the  apartments  next  to 
ours.  An  English  lady  told  us  that  she  wore  some  of  the  finest 
diamonds  she  had  ever  seen.  We  saw  her  on  the  balcony  this 
afternoon,  but  there  was  nothing  very  distingu^  in  her  appear- 
ance. An  Englishman,  speaking  to  me  this  morning,  said  that 
this  and  every  other  fine  hotel  in  Europe  was  built  purposely  for 
English  and  Americans.  We  always  find  more  of  these  in  our 
travels  than  any  other  nation.  It  is  about  time  to  think  of 
going  to  bed,  and  as  we  have  feather  pillows  there  is  much  com- 
fort in  the  thought. 

Hotel  Vier  Jahreszeiten  (Four  Seasons),  Munich,  Octo- 
ber 7. — Here  we  are  in  Munich,  the  capital  of  Bavaria.  Arrived 
Thursday  evening  at  nine  o'clock,  and  yesterday  morning  had 
the  happiness  of  receiving  letters  from  home.  I  went  down  to 
breakfast  at  Cadenabbia  on  Monday  morning  earlier  than  usual, 
and  heard  an  American  talking  with  an  Englishman  about  what  he 
had  seen  at  Antwerp.  An  old  marble  font,  which  was  carved  over 
two  hundred  years  ago,  excited  his  astonishment,  because  he  found 
some  ears  of  Indian  corn  carved  on  it.  He  had  always  supposed 
that  Indian  corn  was  a  native  of  America.  I  could  not  help  say- 
ing **  that  it  was  a  native  of  our  country;  that  it  was  unknown  to 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers;  that  the  earlier  travelers  who 
visited  China,  India,  and  other  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
who  were  very  particular  in  describing  the  productions  of  the 
countries  they  visited,  make  no  mention  of  it,  and  that  its  cul- 
ture did  not  attract  notice  until  after  the  first  voyage  of  Colum- 
bus. There  are  many  fine  things  in  these  old  countries,  but  I, 
for  one,  will  not  allow  their  claim  to  anything  that  belongs  to 
us.  America  was  discovered  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago,  and 
those  old  Dutch  navigators  carried  every  curio^^ity  they  could 
get  home  with  them,  and  I  would  like  to  know  what  artist  would 
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fail  to  seize  upon  anything  so  fine  to  carve  as  t2ct%ofour  corn." 
He  laughed,  and  said  he  had  not  thought  of  that. 

We  found  some  pretty  articles  carved  out  of  olive-wood .  ex- 
posed for  sale,  just  as  we  were  getting  ready  to  leave,  and  after 
purchasing  a  few  we  took  the  steamer  and  sailed  up  Lake  Como 
to  Colico,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Legnone.  Here  we  took  a  good 
carnage  and  four  good  horses  for  our  journey  over  the  Spliigen. 
We  saw  the  ruins  of  castles  on  our  way,  forests  of  chestnuts,  and 
small  fields  and  gardens.  I  noticed  the  little  potato-patches 
among  the  rocks,  and  wondered  whether  it  was  from  lack  of  soil 
that  they  did  not  hill  them  up  as  we  do. 

It  was  just  at  dark  when  we  entered  Chiavenna,  where  we 
were  to  stay  all  night;  and  as  we  went  thundering  over  the 
pavement  through  streets  so  narrow  that  our  driver's  whip 
touched  the  houses  on  both  sides  as  he  flourished  and  cracked  it, 
I  began  to  wonder  what  sort  of  accommodations  we  should  find 
in  such  a  place.  You  have  no  idea  how  we  notice  the  absence 
of  gas  in  all  the  streets  and  houses.  But  when  we  rattled  through 
the  arched  doorway  into  the  court,  well-lighted,  and  attendants 
came  running  to  help  us  out,  I  had  another  lesson  not  to  judge 
from  outward  appearances.  The  name  of  the  hotel  where  we 
stayed  was  Conradi.  We  fared  well  and  slept  well;  and  the 
next  morning  looked  out  with  astonishment  at  the  ruins  of  an 
old  castle,  perched  up  on  a  steep  mountain,  that  seemed  to  have 
been  in  many  a  hard-fought  battle.  This  town  once  belonged 
to  the  dukes  of  Milan,  and  must  have  been  of  great  importance 
in  the  Middle  Ages. 

We  set  off  again  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  just 
as  we  left  the  town  had  a  glimpse  of  a  charnel-house,  the  skulls 
and  bones  being  curiously  arranged.  The  road  began  to  ascend 
by  zigzags,  and  we  frequently  alighted  and  walked  until  we  grew 
fatigued.  At  Campo  Dulcino  we  stopped  for  our  lunch.  It  is 
a  miserable  little  village,  having  not  the  least  claim  to  its  pretty 
name.  And,  by  the  way,  I  was  getting  tired  of  the  o's  and  the  a's : 
Faid^,  Mogadin^,  Bellinzona,  Baven^,  Aran^,  Milan^,  Com^,  and 
almost  longed  to  hear  of  Rorschach,  Ragatz,  Rapperschwyl,  or 
anything  else  that  required  a  vigorous  effort  to  pronounce.     We 
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passed  through  three  tunnels  or  galleries,  two  of  which  were 
several  hundred  feet  long,  and  one  over  a  thousand.  From  in- 
scriptions on  the  rock,  we  learned  that  this  road  was  laid  out  by 
the  Chevalier  Donegani.  I  remember  when  we  were  in  Quebec 
we  stopped  at  the  Hotel  Donegana,  and  no  one  could  tell  me 
why  it  was  so  called.  Strange  that  so  many  years  afterwards,  in 
this  wild  pass  from  Italy  to  Switzerland,  I  should  find  out  that 
it  was  the  name  of  a  man,  though  the  hotel  may  not  have  been 
named  in  honor  of  this  chevalier.  Just  before  reaching  the 
summit  we  came  to  the  old  custom-house  of  the  Austrians.  I 
would  demand  a  good  salary  before  I  would  accept  of  an  office 
in  such  a  forlorn  and  desolate  place.  Soon  after  we  reached  the 
summit  of  the  SplUgen,  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  feet  abovfe  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  tops  of  the  mountains 
were  covered  with  snow,  but  many  of  their  sides  were  so  steep 
that  the  snow  could  not  remain  on  them.  We  felt  quite  cold, 
and  were  glad  when  we  began  to  descend  to  the  village  of  SplU- 
gen,  which  is  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  where  we  stayed  all  night.  We 
were  glad  to  start  on  again  as  soon  as  we  had  breakfasted,  and 
came  to  the  Via  Mala  (evil  road),  extending  three  miles,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  defiles  in  Switzerland.  In  some 
places  the  precipices  are  more  than  sixteen  hundred  feet,  and  not 
more  than  ten  yards  apart ;  and  sometimes  the  precipices  on  one 
side  project  over  those  of  the  other.  Excavations  in  the  rocks 
and  covered  places  are  made,  to  protect  the  road  from  ava- 
lanches, and  rocks,  and  stones  falling  from  above,  as  this  road  is 
constantly  traveled,  carrying  goods  to  and  from  Milan;  and 
herds  of  cattle  also  are  driven  over  it.  I  now  saw  the  use  of  the 
whips  cracking  so  loudly, — they  give  warning  to  the  heavily- 
laden  teams  in  time  for  them  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  car- 
riages, which  go  quite  fast,  especially  when  descending.  We 
frequently  got  out  of  the  carriage  and  walked,  the  better  to  see 
the  wonders.  On  one  bridge,  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
water,  we  could  hardly  see  the  Rhine  below,  yet  in  1834,  during 
an  inundation,  it  rose  to  a  fearful  height.  Glad  were  we  on 
issuing  from  the  gorge  to  see  the  pretty  village  of  Thusis  nestling 
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in  the  smiling  valley  before  us.  Just  leaving  the  gorge,  on  our 
right  were  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  fifteen  hundred  feet  high ; 
the  rocks  on  three  sides  of  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  hewn, 
they  were  so  steep.  Thusis  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Nolla,  a  torrent  of  a  creek,  as  black  as  ink.  At 
Thusis  we  rested  and  lunched  at  the  Hotel  Via  Mala,  then  rode 
on  to  Reichenau,  where  Louis  Philippe,  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Chabot,  taught  French,  mathematics,  and  history  for  eight 
months  in  its  college.  We  passed  four  or  five  castles  on  our 
way  from  Thusis  to  Reichenau.  On  we  rode,  through  fertile 
fields,  orchards,  and  even  vineyards  in  sheltered  places,  though 
the  mountain  peaks  were  all  covered  with  snow.  We  stopped 
at  the  Hotel  Steinbock,  in  Coire  (the  Swiss  call  it  Chur),  over- 
night. Coire  is  the  capital  of  the  Grisons,  and  contains  seven 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  owes  its  importance  to  its  being  the 
depot  for  goods  carried  backward  and  forward  over  the  Bernar- 
din  and  Spliigen  passes.  I  would  like  to  have  seen  the  old 
palace  of  the  bishops,  and  the  church  of  St.  Lucius,  who  was 
once  a  British  king,  but  we  had  not  time,  so  took  the  cars  to 
Rorschach,  and  then  the  steamer  on  Lake  Constance  to  Lindau, 
in  Bavaria.  It  rained  while  on  the  lake, — I  have  seen  no  steam- 
ers on  the  continent  which  appear  to  be  built  for  the  smallest 
modicum  of  comfort.  If  the  weather  is  fine,  neither  too  cool 
nor  too  warm,  they  do  well  enough. 

Lindau  is  a  small  town,  but  strongly  fortified.  It  is  situated 
on  two  small  islands  in  Lake  Constance,  the  largest  of  the  Ger- 
man or  Swiss  lakes,  thirty-five  miles  long  and  about  eight  wide. 
As  we  entered  the  harbor,  on  one  side  was  an  immense  Bavarian 
lion,  on  the  other  a  high  watch-tower  and  light-house.  Approach- 
ing to  the  wharf,  we  saw  a  monument  to  Maximilian  II.,  of 
Bavaria,  the  pedestal  having  coats  of  arms  of  different  cities,  and 
figures  representing  navigation,  industry,  commerce,  and  the 
arts.  We  took  our  lunch  at  the  Bayerischer  Hof  while  the  cou- 
rier was  getting  our  luggage  through  the  custom-house,  and  then 
got  into  the  cars  for  this  place,  passing  through  Augsburg,  where, 
on  account  of  the  courier  having  our  tickets,  the  conductor  was 
disposed  to  be  rather  uncivil.  Not  knowing  which  car  the  courier 
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was  in,  I  put  my  head  out  of  the  window  and  called  his  name 
as  loud  as  I  could.  The  conductor  seemed  frightened  at  my 
scream,  and  the  courier  came  instanter,  and  gave  him  a  salute  in 
high  Dutch,  which  settled  him  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  We 
reached  Munich  at  a  little  after  nine,  tired  enough  to  go  right 
to  bed.  It  is  curious  the  way  most  hotels  are  built  here ;  you 
either  drive  into  a  court,  or  walk  off  the  pavement  into  the 
ground-floor ;  then  up  into  the  entresol^  which  is  a  low  story, 
from  that  up  to  the  first  floor,  and  then  up  into  the  second, 
which  we  prefer,  and  where  we  are  now.  The  first  and  second 
floors  are  called  **  noble  floors,"  or  stories,  as  you  see  by  the 
placards  posted  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, — very  convenient  this 
notice,  for  people  do  not  always  know  whether  their  location  is 
among  the  noble  or  commoner.  This  arrangement  would  also 
suit  the  young  English  lady  said  to  have  been  looking  at  one  of 
Michael  Angelo*s  productions,  who  hearing  it  much  praised, 
asked  her  papa,  in  a  whispered  aside,  "  Papa,  what  was  his 
position?*' 

This  morning  we  did  a  little  shopping,  and  thea  went  to  the 
New  Pinakothek  (new  gallery  of  paintings),  two  stories  high, 
containing  fifty-two  rooms.  This  gallery  is  devoted  to  pictures 
of  modern  painters.  It  was  built  by  King  Louis  I.,  at  his  own 
private  expense.  It  is  built  in  the  Byzantine  style,  and  is  orna- 
mented on  the  outside  with  frescoes  after  the  compositions  of 
Kaulbach,  and  executed  by  the  artist  Nilson.  Among  the  four 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  paintings  I  was  particularly  pleased 
•with  fifteen.  First  of  all  was  Wilhelm  von  Kaulbach,  born  at 
Arolsen  in  1805.  His  **  Destruction  of  Jerusalem'*  I  think 
is  a  splendid  affair.  "King  Louis  I.,  of  Bavaria,**  surrounded 
by  artists  and  learned  men,  steps  from  the  throne  to  view  the 
works  of  sculpture  and  paintings  of  former  centuries  offered  him: 
-**  The  Historical  Painters  of  King  Louis,'*  and  "The  Sculptors," 
"The  Bronze  Foundry,"  in  which  the  workmen  are  raising  the 
»colossal  head  of  Bavaria  out  of  the  mould.  "  The  Artists  of  Mu- 
,nich,**  "an  allegorical  painting,"  representing  the  combat  of 
the  pig-tail  (rococo  style)  by  artists  and  learned  men,  under 
the  protection  of  Minerva,  was  exceedingly  amusing.     There 
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were  several  other  paintings  by  this  same  artist,  all  of  which 
were  good. 

Then  there  was  the  ."  Doge's  Palace/*  by  Wilhelm  Gail,  of 
Munich  ;  "  A  Knight  as  the  Guest  of  the  Dominicans,'*  by  Eu- 
gene Hess,  of  Munich;  "The  Lord's  Supper,"  by  Heinrich 
Hesse,  of  Dusseldorf,  in  which  the  Saviour  stands  before  the 
table  in  the  midst  of  the  apostles ;  the  distribution  of  the  bread  is 
represented  as  being  to  each  one  separately;  unfortunately  this 
artist  died  before  it  was  entirely  finished.  "  The  Antechamber 
of  a  Prince,"  byGisbert  Fliiggen,  of  Cologne,  in  which  persons 
of  different  ranks  are  awaiting  an  audience. 

There  were  five  pictures  of  the  Madonna,  by  Edward  von 
Heuss,  of  Oggersheim.  The  **  Virgo  Virginum"  was  too  girlish ; 
the  ** Mater  amabilis,"  too  amiable;  the  "Mater  gloriosa" 
seemed  too  conscious  of  her  glory ;  the  "Mater  dolorosa"  too 
sad;  but  the  "Mater  Salvatoris"  was  a  perfect  blending  of 
beauty  with  dignity. 

"  Cimabue  and  Giotto,"  by  Clemens  von  Zimmerman,  of 
Diisseldorf,*  was  very  fine.  Cimabue  finds,  on  the  way  from 
Florence  to  Vespignano,  the  little  Giotto  among  shepherds, 
drawing  a  lamb  on  the  ground;  Cimabue  took  the  boy  with 
him  to  Florence  and  made  him  an  artist.  ***  Venice  Burying  her 
Doge,"  by  Bernhard  Stange,  of  Dresden;  "A  Wedding  of 
Peasants,"  by  Moritz  Mueller,  of  Dresden;  "Mother  and 
Daughter,"  by  August  Riedel,  of  Bayreuth :  the  young  girl  is 
lying  in  the  lap  of  her  mother,  who  is  sitting  on  the  ground. 
There  were  several  other  fine  pictures  by  this  artist. 

Then  there  were  forty  sketches,  painted  in  oil,  representations 
of  the  Greek  war  of  liberty,  designed  by  Hess,  by  order  of  King 
Louis  L,  and  frescoed  by  Nilson,  in  the  arcade  of  the  court- 
garden  at  Munich.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  the  least  bit  of  a 
judge  of  paintings,  I  only  know  what  pleases  myself.  "  As  pretty 
as  a  picture"  has  already  lost  more  than  half  its  meaning  for  me. 

We  have  taken  a  ride  through  what  is  called  the  English  Gar- 
den, which  is  about  four  miles  long,  and  very  handsomely  laid 
out.  On  our  return,  we  saw  women  sweeping  the  streets,  and 
sawing  and  splitting  wood. 
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We  sent  our  large  trunks  to  SchafFhausen,  intending  to  go 
there,  and  also  to  Zurich,  but  hearing  that  the  English  cholera 
was  in  that  town  we  wrote  to  have  our  trunks  sent  here.  An 
English  gentleman  told  me  to-day  that  he  had  just  come  from 
Zurich,  and  had  heard  nothing  about  it.-  I  asked  what  the 
English  cholera  was;  he  replied  that  he  did  not  know,  never 
having  heard  of  it  before.  We  often  meet  acquaintances  unex- 
pectedly; to-day  I  met  a  lady  who  came  over  in  the  steamer 
when  I  did.  She  and  her  husband  leave  here  soon  for  Paris, 
where  they  are  to  spend  the  winter. 

Munich,  October  10. — We  went  to  the  theatre  to  see  Mid- 
summer's Night  Dream,  translated  into  German,  and  were  much 
pleased  and  amused.  The  music  was  excellent.  Letters  from 
home  came  on  Sunday  morning,  to  our  great  satisfaction. 

Munich  is  a  very  handsome  city,  admirably  situated,  with  the 
Isar  running  through  it.  Crossing  a  bridge,  J  asked  the  name. 
* '  Isar. "  *  *  Dark  as  winter  was  the  flow  of  Isef,  rolling  rapidly. ' ' 
This  Iser — ^the  Bavarians  spell  it  Isar — is  artificiflly  divided 
into  many  streams,  turning  mills  in  some  places,  and  in  others 
running  around  to  beautify  the  gardens.  We  have  very  imperfect 
or  faint  ideas  of  places  until  we  visit  them ;  and  now  that  Bava- 
rians have  so  distinguished  themselves  in  the  late  war  with 
France,  Bavaria  looms  up  wonderfully  in  Germany,  and  the 
streets  of  Munich  are  filled  with  soldiers,  who  look  mighty 
gallant,  and  who  walk  and  ride  proudly.  The  common  people, 
too,  are  a  healthy  and  vigorous-looking  race,  cleanly  and  warmly 
dressed, — such  a  contrast  with  those  we  saw  in  going  and  return- 
ing from  Italy.  Ragged  and  dirty,  I  saw  them  in  that  country 
digging  potatoes  in  little  patches  not  more  than  three  yards  square. 
They  dug  them  with  a  kind  of  hoe-trowel,  on  their  knees,  and, 
of  course,  where  the  ground  was  damp,  could  not  help  getting 
muddy.  Some  children  were  sitting  in  the  cold,  watching  a  few 
goats  feeding.  Some  wood-cutters  were  at  work  a  thousand  feet 
below  us,  in  a  wedge-shaped  ravine.  How  they  ever  got  there, 
or  how  they  ever  could  get  out,  was  a  mystery.  We  saw  them 
sitting  down  just  where  they  happened  to  be  at  work,  taking  a 
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piece  of  bread  and  some  apples  or  pears  out  of  their  pockets  to 
make  their  breakfast  or  dinner,  and  I  very  much  question 
whether  some  of  them  ever  sat  down  to  a  table  in  their  lives. 
Everywhere  we  see  the  poorer  classes  busily  at  work.  They 
would  starve  if  they  were  idle.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  take 
the  people  all  in  all,  they  are  more  comfortable  in  our  country 
than  anywhere  I  have  been  yet. 

Yesterday  we  rode  out  to  the  Theresian  Weide  (Theresa's 
Meadow),  where  a  fair  was  being  held.  The  grounds  were  very 
large  and  level.  On  a  hill,  just  above  the  grounds,  is  the  Hall 
of  Fame,  for  the  busts  and  statues  of  the  celebrated  men  of  the 
country.  In  front  of  this  hall  stands  the  gigantic  bronze  statue 
of  Bavaria,  modeled  by  Schwanthaler,  Bavaria's  celebrated  sculp- 
tor, and  cast  in  bronze  at  the  Royal  Foundry.  It  stands  on  a 
granite  pedestal  thirty  feet  high ;  the  statue  is  sixty-six  feet 
high.  They  said  it  took  seventy-eight  tons  of  metal  to  cast  it. 
In  the  left  hand  is  a  wreath,  in  the  right  a  sword,  and  at  the  side 
the  Bavarian  lion.  The  ends  of  the  two  wings  of  the  hall  are 
adorned  with  four  female  figures,  by  Schwanthaler,  representing 
the  four  provinces  of  Bavaria,  viz.,  Bavaria,  the  Palatinate,  Fran- 
conia,  and  Swabia.  Yesterday  we  went  to  the  Glyptothek  to  see 
the  sculpture  ;  a  splendid  building  in  the  Ionic  style.  The  in- 
terior is  vaulted,  and  tends  to  the  Roman  style  ;  there  are  four- 
teen halls,  beginning  at  the  earliest  attempts  at  sculpture, — the 
Assyrian,  the  Egyptian,  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and  ending 
with  the  modern  masters.  Of  the  ancient,  I  like  the  Greek  the 
best ;  and  the  modern  best  of  all, — ^but  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a 
connoisseur. 

To-day  we  went  to  the  Old  Pinakothek,  an  immense  building, 
in  the  style  of  a  Roman  palace.  It  is  separated  from  the  New 
Pinakothek  only  by  some  ground  planted  with  trees  and  flowers, 
and  a  street.  The  first  room  we  entered  contained  full-length 
portraits  of  the  founders,  John  William,  Max  Emmanuel,  Max- 
imilian I.jV^harles  Theodore,  and  Maximilian  Joseph  I.,  King  of 
Bavaria,  originator  of  the  building,  and  King  Louis  I.,  who  ex- 
ecuted it.  The  hall  next  to  this  was  filled  with  works  of  the  old 
German  schools ;  the  next  also  contains  German  pictures ;  the 
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third,  the  Netherlands  school  of  paintings, — Rubens,  Rem- 
brandt, Vandyke  ;  the  fourth  is  filled  with  works  of  Peter  Paul 
Rubens, — this  was  too  overpowering,  and  I  did  not  stay  look- 
ing long  at  them.  The  fifth  has  the  paintings  of  the  Flemish 
school;  the  sixth  contains  Spanish  and  French  paintings; 
seventh,  the  works  of  the  Italians  and  many  of  the  Venetian 
artists.  The  eighth  and  ninth  are  also  Italian.  Then  there  are 
twenty-three  cabinets,  pretty  good-sized  rooms.  I  began  to  feel 
fatigued,  so  I  thought  I  would  merely  give  them  a  glance  as  I 
walked  through  them.  Entering  one  cabinet,  filled  only  with 
Madonnas,  I  stopped  to  count  them, — only  twenty-one  !  I  hur- 
ried off  to  the  hotel  as  fast  as  I  could,  leaving  the  others  to  go 
through  the  whole,  and  then  into  the  room  of  the  vases  on  the 
ground  floor. 

There  is  a  world  of  art  here ;  but  it  is  terribly  fatiguing  this 
sight-seeing.  We  have  all  come  to  the  conclusion  that  to  start 
immediately  after  breakfast — we  breakfast  at  eight — and  stay 
until  one,  is  as  much  as  we  ought  to  do  in  one  day. 

I  had  the  curiosity  to  take  the  catalogue  of  the  Old  Pinakothek, 
which  contains  fourteen  hundred  and  twenty-two  paintings,  and 
see  how  many  I  had  marked  which  particularly  pleased  me.  There 
was  **  St.  John  meditating  the  first  chapter  of  his  gospel  beside 
St.  Peter,  both  looking  into  the  same  book,"  by  Albrecht  Diirer  ; 
"St.  Paul  and  St.  Mark,"  by  the  same;  "The  Twelfth-day: 
the  company  drinking  the  health  of  the  bean -king  and  his  queen," 
by  Jacob  Jordaens;  "Old  Tobias,  with  his  family,  thanking 
God  for  having  regained  his  sight,  and  for  the  happy  return  of 
his  son,"  by  Jan  Victoors ;  "  A  hunter,  with  two  dogs,  beside  a 
dead  wolf;  wild  ducks,  pigeons,  a  heron,  and  a  hare,"  by  Jan 
Weenix ;  "  A  lioness  killing  a  wild  boar,  driven  into  thorns  and 
briers,"  by  Frans  Snyders;  "A  great  deal  of  game,"  by  Jan 
Weenix;  two  of  Murillo's  "Beggar  Boys;"  "The  Virgin  and 
St.  John  returning  from  the  tomb  of  our  Lord,"  by  Francisco 
Zurbaran  ;  "  Portrait  of  an  Ecclesiastic,"  by  II  Moretto  da  Bres- 
cia; "Virgin  and  Child,"  by  Carlo  Dolce;  "A  party  enjoying 
themselves  with  music,"  by  Pordenone;  "The  Saviour  appear- 
ing to  Magdalen  in  the  garden,"  by  Baroccio ;  "St.  Jerome 
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dressed  like  a  cardinal,'*  by  Gran  ace  i ;  **  The  Annunciation," 
by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi ;  **  St.  Charles  Borroraeo  visiting  persons 
sick  of  the  plague,**  by  Luti. 

I  must  stop  now,  as  it  is  getting  late,  and  I  see  pictures  all 
the  time  I  am  writing. 

Munich,  October  16. — It  is  quite  cold,  and  we  have  had  fires 
built  in  our  huge  porcelain  stove  every  morning  since  we  have 
been  here.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  it  is  very  pleasant ;  again 
about  four  in  the  afternoon  it  begins  to  grow  cold.  Munich  is 
situated  on  a  table-land,  more  than  sixteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  mountains, 
even  now  covered  with  snow. 

We  have  been  to  see  the  tragedy  of  '*  Essex.**  After  Ristori's 
Queen  Elizabeth,  other  representations  fail.  I  was  so  confused 
with  electors  and  kings  of  this  country  that  I  went  into  a  book- 
store for  a  book  to  enlighten  me.  I  knew  that  the  Archbishops 
of  Mayence,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  the  Elector  Palatine,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  Elector 
of  Bohemia  (afterwards  Bavaria)  were  the  electors  of  the  em- 
perors of  the  *'  Holy  Roman  German  Empire.**  Now  I  found 
out  that  the  Elector  Maximilian  IV.,  in  1805,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Napoleon,  assumed  the  dignity  of  King  of  Bavaria. 
And  why  should  he  not?  for  there  was  no  longer  any  meaning 
in  the  title  of  elector.  Francis  II.  had  given  up  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  Germany  in  1805,  and,  under  the  name  of  Francis 
I.,  took  the  title  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  In  like  manner 
the  Elector  Maximilian  IV.  took  the  title  of  king  as  Maximilian 
I.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  I.,  who  did  so  much 
for  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  the  building  of  churches. 
(Lola  Montes  figured  at  his  court.)  Louis  I.  abdicated  in  1848, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Maximilian  IL,  a  good  and  ener- 
getic king.  At  his  death,  in  1864,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Louis  II. ,  who  was  then  only  nineteen.  He  is  now  twenty-six, 
and  is  very  much  liked  by  his  people  and  Dr.  Dollinger. 

We  have  been  to  Sch  wan  thaler's  museum,  where  we  saw  the 
models  of  his  numerous  master-pieces,  which  were  executed  in 
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marble  and  bronze.  He  must  have  been  an  exceedingly  indus- 
trious man,  to  have  done  so  much  in  his  lifetime ;  he  died  at 
the  age  of  forty-seven.  From  the  museum  we  crossed  the  street 
to  the  studio  of  a  distant  relative  of  his,  where  we  saw  a  marble 
bust  of  one  of  our  acquaintances  in  New  York,  which  was  nearly 
finished. 

We  went  to  the  palace,  and  found  nearly  a  hundred  tourists 
at  the  door,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  hour  for  ad- 
mittance. The  guide  took  us  from  room  to  room,  explaining 
everything  to  us  minutely.  In  the  ball-room  he  said  that  it  took 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-eight  wax  candles  to  light  it  up.  He 
threw  open  the  door  which  led  into  the  emperor's  apartments 
with  a  flourish.  These  were  the  rooms  of  the  Elector  Charles 
Albert  of  Bavaria,  who,  in  right  of  his  descent  from  Anna, 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  and  because  his  wife  was 
a  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  disputed  the  imperial  title 
with  Maria  Theresa,  and  was  crowned  at  Frankfort,  in  1742,  as 
the  Emperor  Charles  VII.  This  emperor,  after  three  years'  con- 
test with  his  competitor,  died,  leaving  Maria  Theresa  in  the  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  imperial  ship.  The  throne-room  was 
magnificent,  the  throne  itself  as  rich  as  it  well  could  be.  Every- 
thing was  nearly  covered  with  gold.  He  pointed  us  to  a  beau- 
tiful chandelier,  curiously  carved  out  of  ivory,  and  in  a  boudoir 
a  smaller  one,  capable  of  holding  ^v^  or  six  candles,  made  out 
of  one  entire  piece  of  ivory.  In  the  state  bedroom  the  velvet 
spread,  heavily  embroidered  with  gold,  cost  eight  hundred 
thousand  florins.  The  bed  itself  was  railed  off,  so  that  no  pro- 
fane hand  could  touch  it.  The  guide  said  that  Napoleon  I., 
when  he  was  in  Munich,  had  his  camp-bed  placed  by  the  side  of 
it.  I  did  not  wonder,  for  I  would  as  soon  sleep  under  so  much 
metal  as  under  that'  spread.  I  think  the  farther  one  gets  east, 
the  more  love  of  brilliant  colors  and  luxury  is  seen.  To  me 
there  is  not  much  beauty  in  useful  things  being  made  useless  or 
uncomfortable  through  too  much  decoration.  If  I  had  to  live 
in  the  apartments  once  occupied  by  Charles  VII.  or  my  own  at 
home,  I  would  not  hesitate  one  moment  in  choosing  the  latter. 
Gold  fringe  a  foot  and  a  half  wide,  each  cord  as  thick  as  your 
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little  finger,  is  too  much  glitter,  and  tires  the  eye.  There  were 
six  historical  pictures  of  Charlemagne  in  the  saloon  named  after 
him,  six  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  four  of  Rudolph  of  Haps- 
burg,  which  interested  me.  We  went  into  the  Saloon  of  Beauty, 
where  are  thirty-seven  pictures  of  the  handsomest  women  who 
ever  lived,  or  still  live,  in  Munich,  from  the  queen  on  the  throne 
to  the  tailor's,  or  shoemaker's,  daughter,  I  forget  which. 

This  royal  palace  is  divided  into  three  parts :  the  Old  Palace, 
the  New  Residence,  and  the  Salon  des  Fetes.  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  admired  the  Old  Palace  so  much  that  he  wished  he  could 
remove  it  to  Stockholm  on  wheels.  But  nothing  pleased  or 
interested  me  more  than  the  frescoes  in  the  New  Palace,  illus- 
trating the  **  Nibelungen  Lied."  The  frescoes  are  by  Schnorr. 
They  occupy  four  rooms.  The  antechamber  gives  a  full  view 
of  all  the  characters  in  the  poem;  then  the  Room  of  Treachery, 
Xhe  Room  of  Revenge,  and  the  Lamentations.  How  I  wish  you 
could  have  seen  them  with  us  !  But  our  eyes  ached  with  looking, 
and  we  were  glad  to  get  out-of-doors. 

We  have  since  been  to  another  collection  of  paintings.  I 
begin  to  think  I  am  no  judge  of  paintings,  or  I  am  surfeited. 
I  walked  around,  took  a  look  at  them  all,  then  returned  and 
sat  down  to  look  at  one  in  the  whole  collection,  and  which  I 
would  have  bought,  provided  I  had  been  as  rich  as  Croesus. 

Friday  morning  at  breakfast  our  waiter  told  us  that  there  was 
to  be  a  great  celebration  in  the  Michaelshof  Kirche ;  that  all  the 
military  bands  in  the  city  were  to  perform  Mozart's  Mass,  or 
Requiem,  for  all  the  warriors  fallen  in  this  last  war.  We  had 
intended  to  go  to  that  church  to  see  Thorwaldsen's  monument 
to  Eugene  Beauharnais,  who  married  a  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  Maximilian  L,  so  we  hurried  to  get  ready.  I  wanted  to 
get  a  place  where  I  could  sit  down  and  see,  and  started  as 
soon  as  I  could  get  ready.  The  courier  took  me  in  a  small  car- 
riage, put  me  down  in  sight  of  the  church,  and  hastened  back 
for  the  others.  I  made  my  way  as  well  as  I  could  through  the 
crowd,  who  were  very  polite ;  and  getting  in  the  wake  of  a  lady 
who  seemed  to  be  going  to  the  church  also,  I  spoke  to  her,  tell- 
ing her  I  was  from  the  United  States,  and  would  like  to  hear  the 
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music,  also  asking  if  she  were  going  to  church.  She  said, 
**  Yes,"  and  taking  my  hand,  led  me  through  troops  of  soldiers 
to  the  church  door,  where  an  officer,  seemingly  high  in  com- 
mand by  his  uniform  and  decorations,  was  ordering  some  other 
officers.  Here  we  had  to  stop  for  a  moment ;  and  then  she 
told  me  that  she  belonged  to  the  choir,  and  would  give  me  a 
good  seat  in  the  organ-loft,  where  I  could  have  a  good  view  of 
the  whole  church.  As  soon  as  the  officer  moved  aside  she  took 
my  hand  again,  led  me  through  files  of  soldiers  up  the  stairs, 
and  gave  me  a  seat  where  I  could  see  everything.  A  large 
catafalque,  covered  with  black  and  lighted  by  hundreds  of  can- 
dles, stood  in  front  of  the  high  altar.  The  bands  of  musicians 
sat  in  front  of  that.  The  altar,  chancel,  and  both  transepts  were 
also  hung  in  black,  on  which  were  hung  the  coats  of  arms  of 
those  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  There  were  two  side  altars, 
besides  the  high  altar,  and  priests  at  each  of  them,  with  their, 
attendants, — the  principal  one  at  the  high  altar  had  his  robe  so 
embroidered,  that  from  the  distance  at  which  I  sat  it  seemed  like 
pure  gold.  It  was  a  sight  worth  seeing.  I  never  saw  a  finer 
looking  number  of  officers,  as  they  came  marching  into  the 
church  and  taking  their  seats.  The  cuirassiers,  with  their  bright 
breast-plates  and  helmets,  seemed  all  blue  and  gold.  The  crowd 
came  pouring  in,  and  I  was  amused  to  see  them  open  the  con- 
fessionals on  each  side  of  the  nave,  and  men  and  women  crowd- 
ing into  them  to  find  a  place.  The  music  was  grand  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  After  it  was  over,  and  the  soldiers  had 
marched  out,  I  went  down-stairs,  and  was  making  my  way  to 
see  the  monument,  when  I  met  the  others  with  the  courier  going 
towards  it.  We  were  rather  disappointed  in  the  monument,  or 
rather  in  the  statue,  of  Eugene  Beauharnais.  whom  we  had  sup- 
posed a  finer  looking  man.  The  others  had  started  for  the 
church,  and  while  asking  a  young  girl  the  way,  an  officer  came 
along  who  spoke  French,  and  politely  pointed  out  the  direction 
they  were  to  take.  Just  at  the  church  the  courier  met  them,  and 
went  to  the  sacristan,  for  it  was  so  crowded  at  the  front  doors 
they  could  not  get  in,  and  by  paying  a  fee  he  got  seats  for  them 
in  one  of  the  royal  boxes  or  pews  in  the  side  of  the  chancel,  and 
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from  which  they  could  see  all  the  dignitaries  of  church  and 
state.  Von  der  Tann  and  his  staff  sat  in  stalls  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  chancel,  and  they  had  a  good  view  of  them.  They 
said  they  were  noble-looking  men ;  but  I  was  so  far  off  I  could 
only  see  their  uniforms  and  soldierly  bearing.  I  should  think 
there  were  as  many  as  two  thousand  soldiers  in  the  church. 
About  fifty  of  the  life-guard  were  pointed  out  to  me.  They  ap- 
peared about  fifty  years  old  ;  every  one  was  partly  gray  or  partly 
bald ;  every  one  looked  strong,  honest,  brave,  and  intelligent. 
1  suppose  most  of  them  belonged  to  noble  families.  My  respect 
for  Bavaria  has  much  increased  since  I  came  to  Munich.  We 
were  all  delighted  with  the  music,  and  think  this  ceremony  one 
of  the  finest  sights  that  we  have  seen  since  we  have  been  on  the 
continent. 

We  are  all  well,  and  have  been  all  along,  though  we  some- 
times get  too  fatigued  to  stir.  Still,  I  believe  getting  tired 
every  day  must  be  exceedingly  healthy,  at  least  it  seems  so  in 
our  case.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  come  out  to  meet  us  in  the 
spring. 

We  all  went  to  the  opera  of  "  Der  Freischutz,"  and  were  highly 
pleased.  We  have  been  to  see  some  of  the  churches.  The 
Theatiner-hof  Kirche  is  very  fine.  All  the  royal  family  from 
Ferdinand  to  Maximilian  Joseph  are  buried  beneath  this  church. 
Lud wig's  Kirche  has  its  front  ornamented  with  statues  of  Christ 
and  the  four  evangelists,  and  colossal  statues  of  St. Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  by  Schwanthaler.  The  chief  attraction  of  this  church  is 
the  great  fresco  of  Cornelius,  said  to  be  the  largest  fresco  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  Last  Judgment, — it  is  sixty-three  feet  high  and 
thirty-nine  wide.  The  Frauen  Kirche  is  the  cathedral,  which 
was  founded  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  most  re- 
markable monument  here  is  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  and  in  the  vault  beneath  repose  the  remains  of  the  royal 
family  of  Bavaria,  from  1295  to  1626.  The  basilica  of  Bonifa- 
cius  interested  me  very  much.  It  is  built  like  the  first  Christian 
churches.  The  walls  are  beautifully  frescoed  by  Hess  and  his 
scholars.  All  the  frescoes  represent  some  event  in  the  life  of 
the  saint,  the  great  apostle  of  Germany.     In  the  spandrels  of 
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the  arches  are  the  medallion  portraits  of  thirty-four  popes.  The 
paintings  in  the  apse  are  in  the  old  Christian,  strictly  sym- 
bolical type  of  art ;  ground  of  gold  covers  the  entire  wall ;  in 
the  centre,  Christ  as  the  head  of  the  church  triumphant ;  at  his 
side,  Mary  with  the  lily  sceptre,  and  John  the  Baptist.  There 
are  four  rows  of  polished  marble  pillars,  of  a  yellowish-gray,  the 
capitals  and  bases  of  white  marble,  supporting  the  magnificently 
decorated  interior.  But  there  is  so  much  in  one  of  these 
churches,  that  it  would  fill  more  than  a  letter  to  describe  it 
thoroughly.  In  the  Frauen  Kirche  there  are  eleven  side  altars, 
each  of  which  is  as  rich  as  rich  can  be,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
richness  of  the  high  altar. 

We  rode  out  to  Nymphenburg  one  afternoon,  one  of  the  sum- 
mer residences  of  the  king.  It  is  about  three  miles  from  Munich. 
The  grounds  are  laid  out  something  like  those  of  Versailles.  We 
were  shown  through  the  palace.  It  was  pretty,  and  compara- 
tively plain.  On  our  return,  a  princess  of  Bavaria  passed  us 
in  a  carriage ;  her  livery  of  light  blue  and  silver  is  very  hand- 
some. 

The  gates  of  Munich,  particularly  the  Isar-thor  and  the  Tri- 
umph-gate, are  exceedingly  fine.  Louis  I.  did  a  great  deal  to 
beautify  Munich,  and  being  a  great  admirer  of  ancient  Greece, 
he  paid  great  attention  to  architecture  and  the  fine  arts,  and  all 
the  royal  family  seem  to  have  inherited  his  taste.  The  present 
king  they  say  is  quite  a  musician ;  the  guide  who  showed  us 
through  Nymphenburg  told  us  that  he  was  in  love  with  a  Russian 
princess.  His  subjects  would  like  him  to  marry,  so  that  they 
might  have  a  gayer  court.  The  city  itself  looks  gay,  and  there 
being  about  four  thousand  soldiers  here  now  helps  to  make  it 
look  lively,  particularly  the  cavalry,  whom  you  meet  wherever 
you  go. 

We  visited  the  cemetery,  where  we  found  the  most  beautiful 
monuments  under  cover.  A  high  brick  wall,  with  a  roof  sup- 
ported by  pillars,  under  which  you  walk  as  along  a  piazza,  and 
the  monuments,  busts,  frescoes,  and  statues,  are  all  along  these 
walls.  The  one  I  most  admired  was  Sch  wan  thaler's,  erected  in 
his  honor  by  the  king.     I  have  seen  very  little  sculpture  which 
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I  like  as  well  as  his,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  he  holds  so  high 
a  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen. 

We  heard  on  Saturday  of  the  terrible  fire  in  Chicago.  We  saw 
it  in  the  London  Times,  It  said  that  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  were  insured  in  Liverpool  and  London,  and  all  the  English 
here  are  talking  about  it.  An  acquaintance  we  met  on  Lake 
Como  told  us  that  a  family  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  had  just 
arrived  in  Munich,  and  had  learned  that  their  houses  were  burned, 
but  are  very  anxious  to  get  further  information,  and  know  the 
real  extent  of  their  loss.  The  first  news  was  that  the  loss  by  the 
fire  was  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  now  the  papers  say 
that  it  is  one  hundred  millions.  I  hojie  that  it  may  not  be  even 
as  much  as  that,  when  we  learn  all  about  it. 

Hotel  Belle  Vue,  Dresden,  October  22. — I  suppose  you  will 
think  as  we  do,  that  every  hotel  which  has  anything  of  a  view 
worth  mentioning  receives  this  name.  From  our  windows  we  see 
the  cathedral,  a  part  of  the  palace,  and  the  opera-house  which 
was  burned  and  is  now  being  rebuilt.  We  have  also  a  glimpse 
of  the  noble  stone  bridge  over  the  Elbe,  fourteen  hundred  feet 
long  and  thirty -six  broad. 

We  were  almost  sorry  to  leave  Munich,  but  the  weather  was 
growing  colder,  and  we  wanted  to  see  Dresden  and  Berlin  before 
it  was  too  cold  ;  so  at  half-past  eleven  in  the  morning  we  took 
the  cars  for  Nuremberg,  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
Germany  in  the  Middle  Ages.  We  passed  Ingolstadt,  which  was 
besieged  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1632,  whilst  the  Bavarian 
general,  the  prompt,  cunning,  and  cruel  Tilly,  lay  mortally 
wounded  within  its  walls.  Tilly  had  been  thirty-six  times  vic- 
torious, but  he  met  his  equal  in  Gustavus  Adolphus.  When 
Wallenstein,  in  1630,  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  command,  Tilly 
was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  imperiar  troops.  Thinking 
about  the  Thirty  Years*  War  until  we  came  in  sight  of  the  old 
walls,  towers,  and  quaint  old  buildings  of  Nuremberg,  my 
thoughts  took  another  direction,  and  the  cars  seemed  to  move 
to  the  good  old  church-tune,  Nuremberg.  We  arrived  about 
dark,  and  went  immediately  to  the  Rothes  Ross  (Red  Steed), 
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and  were  shown  at  once  to  our  room, — and  such  a  room ! — five 
large  windows  all  in  a  row,  and  looking-glasses  as  large  as  the 
windows  between  each.     A  high  screen  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
with  just  space  enough  to  pass  on  each  side,  and  behind  this 
screen  three  single  beds,  with   bedroom   furniture.     We  went 
down  into  the  paved  court,  and  across  it,  to  go  into  the  dining- 
room.     Altogether,  it  seemed  to  us  that  this  was  the  most  anti- 
quated place  we  had  yet  been  in.     Early  in  the  morning  we 
started  out  to  see  as  much  as  possible  before  leaving  for  Dresden. 
We  vi'ent  first  to  St.  Sebald's  church,  and  were  shown  the  font, 
the  first  product  of  the  Nuremberg  foundries,  in  which  Wences- 
laus,  king  of  Bohemia,  was  baptized  in  1361.     In  the  centre  of 
the  choir  stands  the  sepulchre  of  St.  Sebald.     This  celebrated 
monument,  made  of  eight  tons  of  iron,  is  the  work  of  Peter 
Vischer  and  his  ^v^  sons,  who  took  thirteen  years  to  complete  it. 
The  twelve  apostles,  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  ever  so  many 
mythological  figures  adorn  it.     This  is  now  a  Protestant  church, 
yet  I  saw  a  lamp  burning,  which  we  were  told  had  been  burning 
here   since    1326,  money  having  been   left  by  the  first  Baron 
Fucher  for  that  purpose.     Having  looked  at  all  the  other  curios- 
ities, we  went  up  to  the  old  castle,  where  we  had  a  fine  view 
of  the  walls  and  moat ;  saw  the  lime-tree  planted   by  Queen 
Kunigunde  eight  hundred  years  ago;  and  went  into  one  room  of 
the  castle,  where  all  the  old  instruments  of  torture  and  punishment 
are  kept.     One  was  a  good  one, — ^an  iron  head,  made  to  repre- 
sent one  of  the  most  hideous  of  Satan's  imps,  with  a  fiery-red 
tongue  thrust  out  of  the  mouth ;  to  be  put  upon  slanderers,  who 
were  then  led  through  the  streets  and  exhibited  as  a  warning  to 
others, — wonder  how  that  would  work  in  these  times !  Then  there 
was  a  sort  of  yoke  for  quarrelsome  husbands  and  wives,  who 
were  placed  face  to  face  with  each  other  until  they  made  up. 
We  hastened  away  from  the  racks  and  torturing  instruments,  and 
went  to  the  rathhaus,  or  city  hall,  built  in  1522.     In  the  great 
hall  we  s^w  a  handsome  chandelier  carved  out  of  wood  and 
gilded.     The  frescoes  were  by  Diirer,  representing  the  triumphal 
procession  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  town -pipers,  and  min- 
strels, etc.     In  passing  through  a  corridor  on  our  way  to  the 
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picture-gallery  we  saw  overhead  a  curious  representation,  in 
plaster,  of  a  tournament  held  in  Nuremberg  in  1434;  the  fore- 
feet of  the  horses  projecting  looked  as  though  they  might  strike 
you;  and,  if  they  should  fall,  I  would  not  like  to  have  them  hit  me. 
Among  the  pictures  I  was  pleased  with  the  portraits  of  Charle- 
magne and  Sigismund,  by  Abert  Diirer.  Then  there  was  a  very 
large  painting  by  Sandrart,  representing  the  banquet  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  which  put  an  end  to  the  thirty 
years*  war.  This  picture  contains  forty-seven  real  portraits  of 
persons  who  were  at  the  banquet  in  this  rathhaus,  although  the 
peace  was  concluded  at  Miinster  and  Osnabriick  in  1648.  The 
three  most  celebrated  personages  seated  at  the  table  in  front  are 
Ottavio  Piccolomini,  Charles  Gustavus,  afterwards  king  of  Swe- 
den, and  Elector  Charles  Louis  of  the  Palatinate.  I  do  not 
think  they  would  have  looked  so  gay  could  they  have  foreseen  the 
mischief  they  were  doing  by  ceding  Alsace  to  France,  and  giving 
the  death-blow  to  the  political  unity  of  Germany.  We  looked 
at  one  thing  after  another  as  fast  as  we  could,  and  then  were  off 
to  St.  Lawrence's  church,  begun  by  Adolph  of  Nassau  in  1287. 
This,  too,  is  now  a  Protestant  church.  The  greatest  curiosity 
here  is  the  Sacrament  House,  or  receptacle  for  the  Host,  in  the 
choir,  sixty-six  feet  high,  beautifully  carved  in  stone  in  the 
Gothic  style.  It  rests  upon  three  kneeling  figures,  which  repre- 
sent the  sculptor,  Adam  KrafFt,  and  his  two  assistants,  who  were 
occupied  in  this  work  from  1496  to  1500.  I  never  saw  more 
devotion  represented  in  statues  than  in  these  three  kneeling 
figures.  Instead  of  appearing  to  be  borne  down  by  the  weight  of 
the  structure  above  them,  the  structure  itself  seemed  instinct  with 
the  feeling  that  it  ought  not  to  press  heavily  upon  men  who  had 
worked  upon  it  with  so  much  devotion,  and  who  now  appeared 
upholding  it  with  humility,  reverence,  and  even  tenderness.  At 
the  principal  door  of  this  church  there  is  a  representation  of  the 
last  judgment,  carved  also  in  stone  by  the  same  sculptor.  We 
saw  Diirer' s  house  and  his  statue.  With  regret  I  looked  at  the 
towers,  wishing  for  time  to  go  round  its  walls.  There  were  once 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  towers ;  now  there  are  only  seventy- 
five,  but  they  add  much  to  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  town. 
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The  next  place  we  came  to  on  our  way  to  Dresden  was  Bam- 
berg, where  I  would  have  been  glad  to  stop,  to  see  the  cathedral 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Henry  II.,  or  St.  Henry,  as  he  is  often 
called,  and  his  wife,  Kunigunde,  and  where  they  both  were 
buried.  I  saw  its  four  towers  in  the  distance,  and  would  have 
known  it  from  its  picture,  having  seen  it  painted  with  the  por- 
trait of  Henry,  who,  whenever  he  is  represented  as  a  saint,  holds 
this  cathedral  in  his  hand.  On  we  went,  by  towns,  castles, 
towers,  and  villages,  until  we  came  to  Hof,  on  the  confines  of 
Saxony,  where  we  stopped  to  lunch,  and  where  we  were  so  hur- 
ried that  I  took  mine  in  my  hand  and  finished  it  leisurely  in  the 
cars.  The  moon  came  out  and  shone  beautifully,  affording  some 
glimpses  of  the  country  through  which  we  were  passing ;  but  it 
went  down  before  we  arrived  at  Dresden;  however,  the  stars 
shone  brightly,  and  the  streets  were  well  lighted,  so  we  arrived 
safely  at  this  hotel,  glad  enough  to  rest  after  all  we  had  seen 
through  the  day.  I  really  think  I  never  was  more  fatigued  at 
work  in  my  life  than  I  have  been  sight-seeing :  trying  to  re- 
member everything,  and  not  confound  things;  and  sometimes  the 
guide-book  blunders,  or  makes  mistakes,  and  then  I  get  out  of 
patience,  and  that,  too,  is  tiresome.  I  thought  when  we  came  out 
of  Switzerland  that  we  would  not  find  so  much  to  interest  us ;  but 
it  is  not  so.  These  countries  grow  upon  you,  and  rise  very  much 
in  your  estimation,  as  you  travel  about  in  them.  The  old  Ger- 
man emperors  were  powers  in  their  times,  and  everywhere  you 
find  traces  of  their  works.  The  wonder  to  me  is  how  Germany 
ever  came  to  be  disunited.  The  ancestor  of  the  present  Emperor 
William  was  Count  Zollern,  of  what  is  now  called  the  House  of 
Hohenzollern,  who  was  made  burgrave  of  Nuremberg  by  Rudolph 
of  Hapsburg.  The  Emperor  Sigismund  made  Frederick  VI.,  the 
burgrave  of  Nuremberg,  elector  of  Brandenburg  (the  nucleus  of 
the  kingdom  of  Prussia)  in  141 5.  Some  Germans  think  that 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  being  a  descendant  of  Rudolph,  ought 
to  be  the  emperor  of  Germany  now.  They  say  that  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  idkts  precedence  of  William  even  now.  So  much  for 
the  etiquette  of  a  long  line  of  ancestry.  I  was  told  that  one  of 
the  Bavarian  generals,  being  complimented  in  this  last  war  by 
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"  Unser  Fritz,^^  because  his  soldiers  had  fought  so  bravely,  re- 
plied (it  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue),  **  Ah  !  your  highness,  if  you 
had  led  our  men,  Prussia  would  never  have  beaten  Austria,  as  at 
Sadowa,  in  ^ddJ*^  The  crown  prince  laughed  heartily.  The 
Bavarians  took  part  with  Austria  in  the  Germany  family  quarrel ; 
but  when  the  family  were  attacked  by  foreigners, — by  the  French, 
— the  Bavarians  soon  showed  that  blood  was  thicker  than  water. 
But  here  come  letters  from  home,  and  the  old  countries  must 
now  yield  precedence. 

Dresden,  October  24. — ^We  have  been  to  the  picture-gallery. 
There  were  between  two  and  three  thousand  pictures.  There 
were  Raphael,  Holbein,  Correggio,  Titian,  Carlo  Dolce,  Paul 
Veronese,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Vandyke,  Guido,  Ruysdael, 
Wouvermans,  Claude,  Poussin,  and  I  do  not  know  who  else ; 
but  I  would  give  them  all,  and  more  besides,  for  the  portraits 
of  Charlemagne  and  Sigismund  by  Diirer,  and  the  historical 
painting  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  with  its  forty-seven  original 
portraits,  by  Sandrart.  I. do  really  think  I  have  seen  a  million 
of  paintings,  and  have  come  to  the  sad  conclusion  that  I  have 
precious  little  love  for  pictures, — for  paintings.  The  magnifi- 
cent frescoes  I  admire  as  much  as  any  one.  But  the  thousands 
of  Madonnas, — Raphael's  "Madonna  di  San  Sisto,'*  which  cost 
forty  thousand  dollars,  I  like  better  than  any  I  have  yet  seen, 
next  to  that  old  painting  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  the  old  church 
not  far  from  Milan — all  the  Madonnas  have  pretty  eyes,  pretty 
faces,  pretty  attitudes  ;  but  they  do  not  come  up  to  my  idea  of  the 
Virgin.  Then  there  are  so  many  nude  Venuses,  and  all  sorts  of 
nudities,  that  the  artists  who  painted  them  ought  to  have  been 
condemned  to  go  without  clothes,  even  in  cold  weather,  to  see 
how  they  would  like  it ;  and  when  they  died  they  should  have 
every  bone  in  the  human  body  carved  as  ornaments  on  .their 
tomb-stones,  as  I  saw  somewhere  in  my  travels.  The  heads  of 
the  old  men  are  exceedingly  fine  and  natural ;  but  many  of  the 
portraits  have  such  affected  attitudes  that  they  seem  ridiculous 
to  me.  I  suppose  it  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  take  an  attitude 
when  they  sat  for  a  portrait.  Mrs.  Siddons's  portrait,  in  London, 
u  .8* 
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and  one  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  page,  were  the  most 
beautiful  and  faultless — to  my  taste — of  all  I  saw  in  England. 
Murillo's  beggar  boys  and  girls  did  not  know  enough  to  assume 
an  attitude  ;  and  of  course  they  please,  because  they  are  natural. 
Did  you  ever  see  persons  sit  where  they  could  see  themselves  in 
a  mirror,  conversing,  and  still  looking  at  themselves,  with  a  sort 
of  half  consciousness  they  were  doing  so,  and  thinking  that 
you  were  not  noticing  that  they  did  so  ?  I  say,  did  you  ever 
notice  what  a  ridiculous  and  puzzled  expression  it  gives  to  their 
faces?  Well,  this  is  just  the  expression  of  the  greater  part  of 
these  so  celebrated  portraits  and  paintings.  It  is  appalling  to 
think  of, — I  mean  my  want  of  taste, — but  I  do  like  to  see  pic- 
tures look  natural.  **  How  will  madame  have  potatoes,  saut6, 
or  grill^e,  or  au  naturel  ?**  The  word  naturel  sounded  so  charm- 
ingly after  all  I  had  seen,  that  I  replied  joyously,  **  Au  naturel ;" 
and  he  brought  me  boiled  potatoes, — ^just  what  I  liked.  I  forgot 
to  mention  that  we  went  again  to  the  opera  in  Munich,  in  the 
small  theatre  in  the  king's  palace.  The  opera  was  Alessandra 
StradeUa,  by  Flotow.  I  never  heard  sweeter  music ;  and  Nach- 
baur,  who  took  the  part  of  Stradella,  was  not  only  a  magnificent 
tenor,  but  a  perfect  Adonis  in  person.  He  would  meet  with 
success  in  New  York. 

Here  comes  a  servant  saying  our  rooms  are  ready  for  us. 
When  we  came  the  house  was  so  full  we  had  to  take  rooms  on 
the  first  floor;  but  preferring  the  second,  they  promised  to 
change  us  as  soon  as  any  one  left. 

Yesterday  we  went  to  the  royal  palace,  a  very  ancient  and 
ungainly-looking  building.  Our  object  was  to  visit  the  green- 
rooms, or  vaults,  which  contain  all  kinds  of  rare  objects, — 
jewels,  ivory,  bronzes,  and  costly  things,  which,  I  suppose,  were 
intended  to  show  the  magnificence  of  the  Saxon  kings,  who  once 
were  among  the  richest  sovereigns  in  Europe.  There  are  eight 
of  these  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  palace.  I  wish  you 
could  have  been  with  us  to  have  seen  all  the  curiosities,  and  to 
have  heard  the  custodian,  who  spoke  English,  tell  us  all  about 
what  he  showed  us.  It  is  impossible  to  remember  a  tenth  part 
of  what  one  sees,  so  I  was  glad  when  the  custodian  said,  as  he 
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entered  the  first  room,  which  contains  the  bronzes,  "Laties, 
here  is  more  as  a  huntred  fine  bronzes ;  the  best  fon  Italy.  I 
show  you  ze  master- pieces.  Zis  is  Antinous ;  here  is  Apollo ; 
dis  leetle  dog  is  curious ;  is  of  hammered  iron,  not  cast-ham- 
mered. *Tis  by  Peter  Vischer.  You  see  he  scratch  himself, — 
very  funny,  very  curious.  Zis  crucifix,  made  by  John  of  Bologna, 
a  master-piece.*'  I  kept  close  to  him  to  ask  him  more  particu- 
larly about  many  things.  The  next  room  was  the  ivory-room. 
I  wish  you  could  have  heard  him  pronounce  **my  lady"  in  three 
or  four  different  ways.  There  were  four  hundred  and  eighty-four 
pieces  of  ivory,  wonderfully  carved.  **  Here,  melaty,  one  little 
piece.  Two  drunken  musicians,  fighting.  Made  by  Dinglinger. ' ' 
**  Who  was  Dinglinger?"  I  asked.  **He  was  yeweler  of  te 
court,  melaty."  After  seeing  all  in  the  room,  he  said,  **Zis 
way,  laties,  if  you  please ;  one  leetle  step  down.  Here  are  ze 
mosaics.  Zis  table  Florentine  mosaic ;  best  of  ze  tables. ' '  There 
were  large,  life-sized  portraits  on  each  side  of  the  windows.  I 
asked,  "  Whose  portrait  is  this?"  "  Christian  H.,  melaty.  He 
always  drink  sixteen  pottles  of  wine  in  one  day, — sixteen  pottles, 
melaty.  *  *  I  was  much  pleased  with  a  magnificent  chimney-piece, 
made  of  the  different  kinds  of  china  manufactured  here,  and  or- 
namented with  the  various  kinds  of  stone  found  in  Saxony.  In 
the  fourth  room  I  noticed  a  peculiar  clock,  made  in  the  form  of 
the  tower  of  Babel.  One  gold  chalice  ornamented  with  pre- 
cious gems,  made  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  attracted  my  attention. 
I  asked  about  another  portrait.  "Augustus  ze  Strong,  melaty. 
He  took  a  horse-shoe  in  his  hand  and  broke  it  in  two.  Very 
strong,  melaty,  very  strong."  I  had  heard  the  story  of  his 
stopping  at  a  shop  to  have  a  shoe  put  on  his  horse.  Selecting  a 
shoe,  he  took  it  in  his  hand  and,  breaking  it,  said  it  was  not 
strong  enough.  The  smith,  after  shoeing  his  horse,  asked  for 
a  dollar.  Augustus  threw  down  a  silver  dollar.  The  smith  took 
it  up  and,  rolling  it  over  in  his  fingers  in  the  form  of  a  cigar, 
asked  if  the  dollar  was  a  good  one. 

A  little   farther  on,  the  custodian  took  up  a  golden  ^%g, 
"  Here,  laties,  is  one  golden  egg.     I  will  open  it,  and  you  will 
it  contains  a  golden  chicken.     I  will  open  ze  chicken,  it  has 
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in  it  ze  Polish  crown.  I  will  open  ze  crown,  and  show  you  one 
fine  ring.  All  zese  zings  are  for  show,  for  curiosity,  for  play- 
things.*' The  next  room  contained  the  largest  pearls, — one 
represents  the  body  of  the  court  dwarf,  and  is  as  large  as  a  hen's 
tgg.  In  the  seventh  room  we  were  shown  the  regalia  used  at  the 
coronation  of  Augustus  II.  as  king  of  Poland,  and  then  brought 
here  to  be  kept  for  the  coronation  of  Saxon  princes,  who  might 
at  some  future  time  be  crowned  at  Cracow.  There,  too,  were 
the  swords  of  John  Sobieski,  and  Solyman  II.  of  Turkey, — the 
hilts  of  these  swords  seemed  one  mass  of  diamonds.  The 
shoulder-knot  of  the  queens  of  Poland  contained  six  hundred 
and  sixty-two  diamonds !  Then  the  diamond  buttons,  rubies, 
emeralds,  sapphires,  and  other  precious  stones,  were  as  wonder- 
ful on  account  of  their  abundance  as  they  were  for  their  great 
beauty.  I  could  only  think  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  of  Aladdin 
and  his  wonderful  lamp,  and  all  the  fairy  tales  of  diamonds  and 
gems  I  had  read  in  my  life.  In  the  last  room  there  were  em- 
eralds one  and  a  half  inches  large,  and  a  model  of  the  throne 
and  court  of  the  great  mogul,  Aurengzebe,  at  which  Dinglinger 
and  eighteen  men  worked  eight  years,  and  were  paid  fifty-nine 
thousand  thalers:  a  costly  plaything.  All  the  Saxon  crown- 
jewels,  collected  from  the  time  of  the  Elector  Maurice,  1541,  were 
one  blaze  of  light  and  beauty.  Boxes  are  always  ready  for  pack- 
ing them,  particularly  in  time  of  war,  when  they  are  taken  to 
the  fortress  of  Konigstein. 

In  the  afternoon  we  took  a  ride  in  the  suburbs,  and  passed  the 
house  in  which  Schiller  wrote  his  '*  Don  Carlos,"  while  visiting 
his  friend  Korner.  A  statue  of  Schiller  sits  opposite.  Coming 
across  the  ferry,  we  met  Prince  George  of  Saxony  in  a  car- 
riage, about  to  cross  over.  He  bowed  politely  as  we  passed 
him.  He  is  the  second  son  of  the  king,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  this  last  war  with  France.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
soldiers  here  at  present,  but  they  are  not  so  gallant-looking  as 
the  Bavarians.  I  do  not  like  Dresden  so  well  as  Munich  ;  but 
perhaps  the  weather  may  have  something  to  do  with  it.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  of  the  countries  north  of  the  Alps  ever  have 
so  much  sunshine  at  this  season  as  we  have  in  our  country.    We 
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went  into  the  reading-room  when  we  came  back  from  our  ride, 
and  saw  the  liberal  contributions  that  had  been  made  by  people 
in  New  York  for  the  sufferers  by  the  Chicago  fire.  We  saw 
a  notice  on  the  door  of  a  store  to  which  we  went  to  see  some 
engravings,  saying  that  contributions  were  received  there  for 
Chicago. 

Dresden,  October  26. — I  find  electors  and  kings  as  much 
mixed  up  in  Dresden  as  I  did  in  Munich,  and  have  been  finding 
out  that  Augustus  I.  and  Augustus  11.  were  one  and  the  same 
person,  and  that  he  is  always  called  "Augustus  the  Strong.'* 
Furthermore,  I  find  that  Saxony  is  not  Saxony, — that  is,  that 
the  Saxony  of  the  present  day  is  not  the  Saxony  of  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago.  Eighteen  hundred  years  ago  Holstein, 
Hanover,  and  Westphalia  were  Saxony.  Henry  the  Lion 
reigned  over  them  in  11 80.  In  a  war  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  at 
Legnano,  in  Italy,  Henry  deserted  the  emperor  and  went  home  : 
the  battle  was  lost.  On  the  emperor's  return,  he  summoned 
Henry  three  times  to  appear  before  him,  and  on  his  refusal  de- 
clared his  dukedom  forfeited,  and  gave  a  portion  of  his  lands  to 
Bernhard  of  Ascania,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Saxony. 

In  1350,  when  Charles  IV.  reigned  over  the  Holy  Roman 
German  Empire,  it  was  settled  that  seven  German  princes  should 
have  the  sole  right  to  elect  the  emperors.  The  Duke  of  Saxony 
had  chosen  Wittenberg  for  his  residence,  and  was  called  from 
the  year  1355  Elector  of  Saxony.  In  1422  this  princely  family 
died  out,  and  the  emperor  Sigismund  gave  this  electorate, 
in  1423,  to  Frederick  the  Warlike,  Margrave  of  Meissen  and 
Landgrave  of  Thuringia.  As  the  higher  title  of  elector  went 
with  the  dukedom  of  Saxony,  the  names  of  Meissner-land  and 
Thuringia  were  dropped.  Thus  we  see  that  the  old  Saxons  were 
not  the  forefathers  of  the  present  Saxons,  though  the  latter  have 
inherited  the  name. 

Frederick  the  Wise,  elector  of  this  present  Saxony,  was  he 
who  founded  the  university  of  Wittenberg  and  appointed  Lu- 
ther professor.  He  defended  Luther,  and  would  not  let  him  go 
to  Rome  at  the  pope's  summons,  but  had  his  examination  in 
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Germany.  In  15 19  Frederick  was  chosen  emperor,  but  he  de- 
clined the  dignity,  arid  proposed  Charles  V.  After  Charles 
was  crowned  emperor,  he  sent  Frederick  one  hundred  thousand 
ducats.  Frederick  sent  the  money  back  to  him.  Charles  sum- 
moned a  diet  at  Worms  to  examine  Luther;  and,  after  the  Re- 
former's defence  of  himself,  Frederick,  fearing  for  Luther's  life, 
ordered  two  of  his  knights  to  seize  him  and  carry  him  to  a  place 
of  safety,  but  not  to  tell  him  where,  so  that  the  emperor  could 
not  command  him  to  deliver  Luther  up.  They  carried  him  to 
the  castle  of  Wart  burg,  near  Eisenach,  where  he  stayed  ten 
months, — let  his  beard  grow, — went  by  the  name  of  ''Junker 
George,'* — and  translated  the  New  Testament  in  this  seclusion. 
I  should  have  thought  Luther  would  have  dreamed  of  the  min- 
nesingers, who  assembled  in  that  old  castle  in  1207,  to  hold  a  trial 
of  their  skill,  instead  of  the  devil  at  whom  he  threw  his  inkstand. 
Frederick  the  Wise  died  in  15  25, and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
John,  the  Steadfast,  who  was  also  a  friend  of  the  Reformation. 

Then  there  was  the  Elector  Maurice,  who  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  prudence  in  the  affairs  of  the  empire  and  in  fighting 
against  the  Turks.  But  I  like  his  brother  who  succeeded  him 
best.  His  people  called  him  Father  August,  and  his  wife,  a 
daughter  of  Christian  IIL  of  Denmark,  Mother  Anna,  who 
showed  her  people  how  to  make  butter;  while  her  husband 
encouraged  agriculture,  cultivating  fruit,  hops,  and  bees,  and 
manufactures, — ^particularly  lace-making, — and  as  that  was  three 
hundred  years  ago  we  find  very  handsome  laces  here  now,  to  our 
cost.  Father  August  began  the  art-collection  at  Dresden.  It 
was  their  grandson  who  distinguished  himself  by  drinking  six- 
teen bottles  of  wine  every  day,  and  in  proof  of  it  they  now  show 
you  his  large  drinking-cup. 

But  the  elector  who  made  the  greatest  flourish  and  noise  in 
the  world  was  Frederick  Augustus  I.,  or  August  the  Strong. 
He  became  a  candidate  for  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  in  Vienna, 
1697,  went  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Then  it  was 
that  many  of  the  magnificent  crown -jewels  were  made,  and  he 
was  crowned  king  of  Poland  with  the  greatest  pomp,  under  the 
title  of  Augustus  II.     He  had  acquired  his  love  of  display  in  his 
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travels,  but  more  particularly  at  the  court  of  France.  It  was 
he  who  made  the  greatest  addition  to  the  picture-gallery, 
bought  Raphael's  famous  Madonna,  built  the  Zwinger  in  the 
Renaissance  style,  and  collected  everything  curious  and  rare  to 
beautify  and  make  Dresden  not  only  attractive,  but  famous.  He 
bought  the  Japanese  palace,  and  his  court  was  one  of  the  most 
splendid  and  polished  in  Europe.  But  his  whole  reign  was 
characterized  by  boundless  luxury  and  corruption  of  manners. 
Until  his  time  Saxony  had  been  the  head  of  Protestantism  in 
Germany,  but  the  margraviate  of  Brandenburg  (now  the  king- 
dom of  Prussia)  was  henceforth  to  take  the  lead.  In  1806 
Saxony  joined  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  the  title  of 
elector  was  dropped,  and  Frederick  Augustus  III.  took  the  title 
of  king.  Since  August  the  Strong,  all  the  kings  have  been  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  the  queens  Protestants.  I  think  this  is  also 
the  case  in  Bavaria. 

We  have  been  over  the  bridge  to  the  Japanese  palace,  to  see 
the  collections  of  porcelain  from  the  earliest  times  until  now. 
The  Portuguese  were  the  first  to  bring  porcelain  to  Europe  from 
China  and  Japan,  and  Saxony  was  the  first  European  country  in 
which  its  manufacture  was  begun.  Von  Tzschirnhausen  was 
making  experiments  in  his  three  glass-huts,  when,  in  1701,  he  was 
joined  by  John  Frederic  Bottger,  an  alchemist,  who  said  he  had 
succeeded  in  finding  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  who,  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  melted  eighteen  two-groschen  pieces, 
sprinkled  into  the  liquid  mass  a  reddish  powder,  and  changed 
them  into  the  finest  gold.  However  that  may  have  been,  he 
found  a  species  of  earth  in  the  neighborhood  of  Meissen  which 
suited  his  purposes,  and  began  the  manufacture  of  porcelain, 
which  at  the  present  day  is  carried  on  there  in  a  large  establish- 
ment called  the  royal  porcelain  manufactory  of  Dresden  china. 
Meissen  is  not  far  from  Dresden,  but  I  am  afraid  we  shall  not 
have  time  to  go  out  there. 

But  to  return  to  the  Japanese  palace.  There  were  costly  selec- 
tions of  Chinese,  Japanese,  East  Indian,  Dresden,  and  Sevres 
porcelain.  It  is  really  astonishing  to  see  what  improvement  was 
made  in  Dresden  china  in  twenty  years,  and  then  from  those 
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twenty  years  until  the  present  time.  There  are  twenty  rooms  in 
the  basement  of  this  building  which  are  filled  with  these  collec- 
tions. I  only  wish  they  had  put  them  in  the  story  above,  where 
ever  so  much  old  statuary  is  placed,  for  then  they  could  be  seen  to 
so  much  better  advantage,  and  the  statuary  be  kept  in  the  shade, 
where,  in  my  opinion,  a  good  lot  of  it  should  always  be.  Kand- 
ler's  model  of  a  huge  monument  to  Augustus  (III.  of  Poland 
and  II.  of  Saxony)  is  entirely  of  porcelain,  and  cost  twelve  thou- 
sand thalers.  A  camellia,  thirty-eight  inches  high,  modeled  by 
Schiefer,  in  Meissen,  in  1836,  is  most  beautiful.  We  were  shown 
plates  which  cost  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  apiece.  The 
bust  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  given  by  her  husband,  Frederick 
William  III.,  to  this  collection,  is  exquisite.  A  white  lace  veil 
was  carelessly  thrown  over  the  head.  I  looked  at  it,  and  thought 
it  strange  that  a  lace  veil  should  be  thrown  over  a  bust  of  china, 
and  spoke  to  the  guide  about  it.  He  said  the  veil  was  china  too. 
I  examined  it  closely ;  the  work  on  the  border  was  perfect,  and 
you  could  see  the  head  and  neck  through  the  veil  as  plainly  as 
if  it  had  been  real  lace.  The  Sevres  china  given  by  the  first 
Napoleon  was  the  handsomest  of  any  we  saw.  Some  majolica 
vases  were  very  fine,  and  cost  about  ten  thousand  dollars  each. 
There  were  Chinese  gods,  made  in  China,  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful porcelain,  but  as  hideous  in  form  as  they  were  beautiful  in 
material. 

We  went  to  the  armory,  said  ta  be  the  finest  collection  of  the 
kind  in  Europe.  In  the  first  room  we  were  shown  many  curi- 
osities; the  work-table  of  **  Mother  Anna,'*  made  of  petrified 
wood,  which  the  attendant  wished  me  to  notice  particularly, 
because  it  was  a  petrifactaiion.  Then  there  was  a  clock,  with  a 
bear  striking  the  seconds  on  a  drum ;  another  clock  imitated  a 
chime  of  bells;  Luther's  drinking-cup,  made  of  gold,  and  hold- 
ing about  a  pint ;  and  a  beautiful  cabinet,  presented  to  him  by  his 
friend  and  protector,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  which,  after 
his  death,  was  sold  to  the  government  by  his  family.  The  next 
room  was  filled  with  implements  of  sports  and  the  chase, — all 
very  curious.  On  we  went,  from  room  to  room,  looking  at  the 
suits  of  armor  which  had  been  worn  by  the  electors  of  Saxony, 
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— their  tilting-suits,  their  parade-suits  ;  the  horses  they  rode  on 
parade,  stuffed  and  equipped,  and  their  masters'  suits  put  on 
figures  to  represent  those  distinguished  personages ;  so  that  you 
could  fancy  yourself  walking  among  them,  and  seeing  them  as 
they  looked  when  living.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  splendor 
of  the  horses'  accoutrements, — precious  stones  almost  cov- 
ered their  harness ;  the  scabbards  of  one  or  two  swords  were 
set  with  jewels  and  diamonds  their  whole  length  :  in  those 
times  jewels  and  diamonds  must  have  been  as  plentiful  as  black- 
berries. The  housing  of  one  of  the  kings,  when  he  went  sleigh- 
riding,  was  crimson  velvet  embroidered  with  gold,  and  two  or 
three  hundred  little  bells  that  looked  like  gold  fastened  on  all 
over  it.  There  were  the  cuirass  of  Augustus  the  Strong,  which 
weighed  one  hundred  pounds,  and  his  cap,  that  weighed  twenty- 
five.  Napoleon's  saddle,  and  many  other  saddles,  had  jewels  set 
in  them  that  many  a  lady  would  be  proud  to  wear. 

One  great  curiosity  was  a  Turkish  tent,  taken  at  the  siege  of 
Vienna,  in  1683.  It  was  set  up  in  one  room  with  all  its  furni- 
ture. The  ground- work  was  crimson  embroidered  with  gold. 
I  should  think  it  was  large  enough  to  accommodate  twenty  per- 
sons. There  were  also  the  armor  worn  by  John  Sobieski  at  the 
same  siege,  and  the  pistols  worn  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  on 
the  day  of  his  death.  Some  of  the  tilting-suits  worn  at  tourna- 
ments weighed  two  hundred  pounds. 

I  never  saw  anything  like  these  Germans  for  curious  and 
strange  things.  One  of  the  curious  and  costly  toys  I  saw  when 
we  went  to  the  green-rooms  was  a  bird's-nest,  flowers,  etc., 
made  of  flour  and  water.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  told  you  of 
a  painting  on  cobweb  which  we  saw  in  the  museum  at  Munich. 
There  were  four  or  ^vt^  panes  of  glass  nearly  covered  with  cob- 
webs, which  had  a  landscape  painted  on  them.  In  some  things 
I  do  not  admire  the  taste:  two  large  porcelain  pitchers,  that 
would  hold  two  gallons,  and  cost  thousands  of  dollars,  had  han- 
dles made  to  represent  large  spotted  adders,  or  snakes. 

If  I  did  not  understand  German,  I  would  not  know  half  the 
time  what  they  meant  when  they  were  trying  to  talk  to  me  in 
English.     Showing  me  some  china  cups  that  were  first  made 
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with  handles,  the  man  said,  "You  see,  zese  are  ze  first  made 
"w'lz  hankies y  Speaking  of  something  being  most  convenient, 
he  said,  the  **  commodest/' 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  statues  in  the  public  places :  the 
monument  to  the  Elector  Maurice,  the  oldest  one  in  Dresden, 
representing  Maurice  handing  the  electoral  sword  to  his  brother, 
"Father  August,"  and  just  behind  them  their  wives  in  widows* 
weeds.  The  equestrian  statue  of  August  the  Strong,  made  of 
brass,  and  placed  on  a  pedestal  of  sandstone,  looks  very  spirited. 
The  statue  of  Frederick  Augustus  II.  in  his  coronation  robes  is 
very  fine ;  besides  others  which  I  have  not  time  to  describe.  The 
Roman  Catholic  church  which  we  see  from  our  windows,  built 
in  the  Italian  style,  and  profusely  decorated,  is  said  to  have  cost 
two  millions  of  thalers.  Seen  through  the  fog  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, its  fifty>nine  statues  of  saints  and  apostles  look  like  ghosts, 
or  like  some  of  the  pictures  of  the  last  judgment.  The  green 
copper  roofs  of  this  church  and  of  the  government  buildings  give 
Dresden  a  look  peculiar  to  itself.  There  are  two  triumphant  fly- 
away statues  on  the  grand  bridge  over  the  Elbe,  which  exhilarate 
me  every  time  I  see  them.  Brtihrs  Terrace  is  a  very  delightful 
promenade,  and  an  ornament  to  the  city.  I  was  asked  if  I 
had  seen  the  statuary  at  the  "fliers'*  (flight  of  stairs)  of  this 
terrace.  One  group  represents  Evening,  the  .other  Night;  they 
are  very  good.  The  sculptor,  Schilling,  is  to  make  two  more. 
Morning  and  Noon,  for  the  flight  on  the  other  side. 

Dresden,  Nauember  i. — On  Friday  we  went  to  the  palace 
and  saw  a  great  quantity  of  porcelain  ;  some  handsome  porcelain 
stoves ;  some  fine  frescoes  in  the  throne-room,  particularly  four 
large  pictures  from  the  history  of  Henry  the  Fowler.  The  ball- 
room is  painted  with  subjects  from  mythology  mostly!  I  ex- 
pected to  find  the  palace  more  imposing  than  it  was ;  perhaps 
from  seeing  so  many  millions  invested  in  jewels  in  the  green- 
room. 

Saturday  we  went  again  to  the  picture-gallery,  and  around  for  a 
walk  by  St.  Sophia's  church,  a  fine  gothic  building.  "  Sophia" 
is  a  favorite  name  in  Saxony.      Sophia,  wife  of  the  Elector 
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Maurice,  was  interested  in  this  church  ;  and  since  her  time  the 
name  has  been  popular.  The  days  are  now  so  much  shorter, 
I  miss  the  early  mornings  for  writing.  It  is  not  fairly  light  until 
half-past  seven,  and  at  night  we  have  candles  in  candlesticks  a 
foot  high,  and  our  lamp  is  usually  a  good  deal  higher.  At  first 
I  thought  I  could  never  get  used  to  it-  Then  as  soon  as  we  have 
breakfasted  we  go  out  sight-seeing  all  day.  We  have  seen  the 
sun  only  one  day  since  we  have  been  here,  and  then  it  was  not 
very  bright.  I  was  looking  in  the  guide-book  at  '*  Hints  to  find 
one's  self  in  the  city  and  its  environs,"  and  thought  if  the  sun 
would  only  shine  we  might  possibly  find  ourselves  without  any 
clue.  We  have  been  to  the  opera  and  the  theatre,  and  both 
were  very  good.  On  Sunday  we  went  to  the  English  church, 
and  were  rather  surprised  at  seeing  a  crucifix  sculptured  out  of 
grayish  marble.  You  can  hardly  tell,  in  some  places,  whether 
you  are  in  a  Roman  Catholic  or  a  Protestant  church.  Evidently 
the  Reformers  did  not  destroy  so  many  things  here  as  they  did 
in  England ;  besides  they  had  much  reverence  for  what  their 
forefathers  did,  and  for  what  they  held  sacred.  In  the  after- 
noon we  went  to  the  Hof  Kirche,  and  heard  magnificent  church 
music.  Monday  we  did  some  shopping  and  reading.  King 
John,  I  find,  is  quite  a  literary  character.  He  was  bom  in 
Dresden  in  1801.  In  1836  he  translated  Dante's  Poems.  He 
married  the  Princess  Amalia,  daughter  of  Maximilian  I.  of 
Bavaria.  These  intermarriages  sometimes  produce  confu- 
sion and  trouble;  for  if  one  branch  dies  out,  there  arise  as 
many  claimants  for  the  property  and  position  as  have  arisen 
in  our  country  for  what  once  belonged  to  Anneke  Jans.  For 
instance,  in  1778,  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession  broke 
out.  Some  one  of  the  family  of  Otto  von  Wittelsbach  reigned 
in  Bavaria;  another  in  the  Palatinate;  and  a  third  in  Zwei- 
briicken.  The  Palatinate  was  a  small  strip  of  land  extending 
about  seventy-five  miles  south  of  Mayence,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rhine.  Zweibrticken  was  thirty-six  miles  in  extent.  In  1777, 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  Maximilian  Joseph,  died,  childless. 
Charles  Theodore,  of  the  Palatinate,  was  the  next  heir ;  Saxon 
Mecklenburg  put  in  its  claim ;  Marie  Antoinette,  a  sister  of  the 
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deceased  Elector  of  Saxony,  resigned  her  claim  in  favor  of  her 
son ;  Maria  Theresa  also  laid  claim.  This  aroused  Frederick 
the  Great  of  Prussia,  and  war  began  July  5,  1778.  In  May, 
1779,  peace  was  made  at  Teschen.  Austria  was  content  with 
3ome  land ;  the  Elector  of  Saxony  received  six  million  guldens ; 
the  other  claimants  got  all  they  could,  leaving  Bavaria  to  Charles 
Theodore.  None  of  the  disputants  had  performed  heroic  deeds, 
but  the  war  must  have  a  name  nevertheless.  It  seems  potatoes 
had  been  brought  into  Saxony  in  1718,  but  their  cultivation 
had  at  first  been  held  in  contempt.  **  The  people  had  always 
done  without  such  knobs,  and  could  therefore  do  without  them 
in  future.  Some  were  always  wanting  novelties,  and  were 
always  wiser  than  their  forefathers."  But  this  year  there  had 
been  a  good  crop,  and  the  soldiers  liked  them,  were  fed  plenti- 
fully with  them,  and,  braving  more  battles  to  get  possession 
of  potato-fields  than  for  anything  else,  they  named  this  war,  in 
derision,  the  ''Potato  War.*' 

Yesterday  was  a  holiday:  "Luther's  Anniversary.**  This 
holiday  was  instituted  in  161 7,  and  has  been  observed  ever 
since,  as  the  anniversary  of  the  day  when  Luther  nailed  his 
theses  on  the  church  door  in  Wittenberg.  The  electors  of 
Saxony  lived  in  that  city  in  his  time.  In  the  evening  we  went 
to  the  theatre.     The  play  was  *'  Gotz  von  Berlichingen.  * ' 

Unter  den  Linden,  Grand  Hotel  de  Rome,  Berlin,  No- 
vember  3. — We  left  Dresden,  which  first  became  the  residence  of 
the  Saxon  princes  under  Henry  the  Illustrious,  who  came  to  the 
throne  in  1221,  and,  after  a  ride  of  ten  miles,  reached  Meissen, 
founded  by  the  emperor  Henry  the  Fowler  somewhere  about  the 
year  925.  Leipsic,  I  believe,  is  even  older  than  Meissen,  and 
these  two  were  the  most  important  cities  in  Saxony  until  its 
princes  chose  Dresden  for  their  permanent  residence.  The  sun 
came  out  for  a  little  while  on  our  way,  and  it  seemed  really  de- 
lightful to  see  it  again ;  but  it  left  us  as  we  drew  nearer  Berlin. 
We  passed  no  places  of  much  note  until  we  came  to  Jiiterbogk, 
which  is  noted  only  for  the  indulgence-box  of  Tetzel,  now  kept 
as  an  alms-box  in  the  handsome  gothic  church  of  St.  Nicholas. 
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Tetzel  had  given  a  robber-knight,  Hans  von  Hucke,  indemnity 
for  any  sins  he  might  commit.  No  sooner  had  Tetzel  filled  his 
box  with  gold  by  selling  pardons,  than  Hans  waylaid  and  robbed 
him  of  his  box  and  his  money. 

We  left  Dresden  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  arrived  here  at 
three  in  the  afternoon,  and,  what  was  better  than  all,  found 
letters  awaiting  us.  This  hotel  was  very  full,  but  we  were  shown 
into  a  room,  and  told  that  our  rooms  would  be  ready  by  nine 
o'clock.  We  went  to  the  table-d*hote  to  dinner,  and  in  the  even- 
ing some  friends  called  to  see  us.  The  courier  came  in  at  eight, 
and  said  that  he  had  had  a  perfect  ramaging,  moving  furniture 
and  getting  our  rooms  ready  for  us.  We  went  with  him  and 
found  ihem  all  very  comfortable,  and  had  a  good  night's  rest. 
This  morning  our  friends  called  again,  and  proposed  going  to 
Potsdam,  because  the  sun  was  shining,  and  it  might  not  shine 
again  until  next  spring.  So  off  we  went  with  all  speed  to  the 
station,  and  found  that  the  cars  had  gone,  and  that  expedition  had 
to  be  given  up.  We  then  took  a  carriage  and  rode  out  to  Char- 
lottenburg  to  see  the  mausoleum  of  Frederick  William  III.  and 
his  wife.  Queen  Louise.  The  palace  was  built  by  Frederick  I., 
who  married  Sophia  Charlotte,  daughter  of  George  I.  of  Eng- 
land. In  a  retired  part  of  the  garden  of  this  palace,  at  the  end 
of  a  shady  walk,  stands  a  small  Doric  temple,  in  which  they  are 
buried.  The  figure  of  the  queen  reposes  on  a  marble  sarcopha- 
gus ;  it  is  a  form  and  face  of  great  beauty,  but  a  most  perfect 
resemblance.  A  recumbent  statue  of  the  king  **  with  his  martial 
cloak  around  him"  is  placed  beside  that  of  the  queen.  These 
are  masterpieces  of  the  sculptor  Ranch.  Both  are  represented  as 
asleep, — such  sweet,  undisturbed  repose.  What  adds  to  the 
effect  of  these  white  marble  figures  is  a  bluish  light  thrown  in 
and  over  the  whole  room.  Over  the  altar  is  a  fresco -painting  of 
the  Saviour,  the  king  kneeling  on  one  side,  and  the  queen  on  the 
other,  offering  up  their  crowns.  The  heart  of  Frederick  William 
IV.,  their  son,  lies  buried  at  their  feet.  This  last  king  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  William,  the  present  emperor.  Queen 
Louise  was  almost  adored  by  the  Prussians.  In  the  time  of  Napo- 
leon, when  Prussia  was  at  her  lowest  ebb,  she  had  an  interview 
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with  Napoleon,  hoping  to  obtain  some  concessions,  but  he  treated 

her  rudely  and  even  cruelly.     It  is  said  that  she  died  of  a  broken 

• 

heart  in  1810.  Little  did  the  great  Napoleon  dream  then  that 
her  son  would  humble  France  and  take  his  nephew  prisoner. 
There  is  retribution  even  in  this  world  !  When  the  emperor  Wil- 
liam thought  of  his  mother,  we  must  own  that  his  treatment  of 
Louis  Napoleon  was  magnanimous.  Leaving  Charlottenburg,  we 
drove  around  by  the  park,  and  the  Brandenburg  gate,  and  home 
unter  den  linden.  It  was  a  beautiful  drive,  and  we  met  officers  in 
full  uniform  galloping  along  the  park,  and  all  the  people  seemed 
livelier  and  gayer  than  in  Dresden. 

Our  friends  went  to  Ober-Ammergau  to  see  the  celebrated 
Passion-Play,  and  were  very  much  impressed  with  it;  yet, 
although  every  one  whom  we  have  seen  that  went  to  see  it 
speaks  so  favorably  of  it,  we  have  not  regretted  staying  away. 
The  weather  seems  warmer,  and  perhaps  this  house  is  warmer, 
too, — ^anyway  we  are  all  well,  and  exceedingly  comfortable. 
Tell  our  good  doctor  that  I  think  of  him  when  I  see  the  medi- 
cine he  did  up  for  me,  though  I  have  not  opened  it  yet.  I 
carry  it  along  with  me  only  as  a  sort  of  charm  against  sickness, 
I  never  before  knew  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  his  medicine. 

Grand  Hotel  de  Rome,  November  10. — Saturday  evening  we 
went  to  the  Concert  House  to  hear  some  instrumental  music. 
We  had  a  front  box,  and  so  had  a  fine  view  of  the  people,  all 
seated  at  small  tables,  as  in  an  eating-saloon.  Many  who  had 
finished  their  suppers  sat  sewing  and  knitting.  When  the  mu- 
sicians were  playing  there  was  perfect  silence  and  attention ; 
during  the  intervals  they  ordered  what  they  wanted,  and  were 
noiselessly  served  by  the  waiters.  I  never  saw  a  scene  of  more 
apparent  quiet  content  and  enjoyment  \  nor  did  I  ever  see  chil- 
dren behave  so  handsomely.  Many  families  must  have  taken  their 
suppers,  by  the  appearance  of  things ;  and  as  the  performance 
commenced  at  half-past  six,  it  was  a  very  good  hour  for  them  to 
do  so.  I  believe  smoking  is  allowed,  except  on  two  evenings  in 
the  week.  The  music  was  excellent,  and  the  performance  was 
over  at  nine. 
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On  Sunday  we  went  to  the  English  church  and  met  many 
Americans  as  well  as  English,  and  I  suppose  that  is  the  reason 
why  prayers  are  always  said  there  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  On  Sunday  evenings  the  theatres  and  operas  are  open, 
and  their  best  pieces  and  performances  usually  given. 

On  Monday  we  went  to  Potsdam,  about  an  hour's  ride  on  the 
cars.  Potsdam  is  the  Prussian  Versailles.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Great  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  but  owes  all  its  splendor  to 
Frederick  the  Great.  We  first  visited  the  New  Palace,  which 
Frederick  the  Great  built,  just  to  show  the  world  that  his  wars  had 
not  exhausted  all  his  finances.  He  had  an  eye  for  bright  things, 
— the  rooms  were  brilliant  with  gold  and  silver,  and  bright- 
colored  satin,  and  brocade  and  damask  curtains.  They  showed 
us  in  the  folds  of  the  curtains,  where  the  light  had  not  faded 
them,  how  bright  and  beautiful  they  must  have  been  when  new. 
They  also  showed  us  the  rooms  in  which  his  dogs  were  allowed  to 
enter ;  the  coverings  of  the  sofas  and  chairs  were  terribly  torn  by 
them.  One  large  room  in  this  palace  was  entirely  covered  with 
pearl-oyster  and  various  other  kinds  of  shells,  different  marbles 
and  stones, — all  put  together  to  represent  dolphins  and  fishes. 
I'he  floor  was  of  Italian  marble,  and  overhead  were  fresco-paint- 
ings. It  was  a  very  large  room,  having  windows  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  mirrors,  reflecting  the  beautiful  grounds  out- 
side, making  a  very  striking  and  fine  effect.  In  the  library  we 
saw  the  caricature  of  Voltaire,  made  by  Frederick  the  Great, — it 
is  a  pen-and-ink  sketch.  We  also  saw  the  hat,  boots,  gloves,  etc., 
which  were  last  worn  by  him.  We  were  shown  places  on  his 
writing-desk,  and  tables,  where  bits  of  the  cloth  were  cut  out 
and  carried  away  by  Napoleon.  A  small  room,  in  which  he 
used  to  dine  with  a  friend  or  two,  was  so  constructed  that  the 
table  and  food  could  be  raised  from  the  room  beneath;  thus 
waiters  could  be  dispensed  with,  and  he  could  converse  with 
his  friends  confidentially.  We  went  into  the  garrison  church, 
where  Frederick  the  Great  is  buried  behind  the  pulpit,  in  a 
plain  metal  sarcophagus  above  ground.  The  sword  that  used 
to  lie  upon  it  was  carried  off  by  Napoleon,  and  no  one  knows 
what  has  become  of  it ;  but  over  the  tomb,  on  each  side  of  the 
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pulpit,  hang  the  eagles  and  standards  taken  from  Napoleon's 
armies  by  the  Prussians.  His  father's  tomb  is  of  marble,  and 
stands  opposite  his.  We  then  rode  on  to  the  palace  of  Sans 
Souci,  built  by  Frederick  the  Great.  It  seems  to  stand  upon 
the  top  of  a  flight  of  terraces.  The  grounds  were  laid  out  in 
French  taste,  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  have  everything  stiff 
and  formal.  We  saw  some  fine  paintings  and  statuary,  walked 
through  the  orangery,  and  then  through  the  grounds;  passed 
the  historical  windmill  which  Frederick  the  Great  wanted  to  buy, 
but  the  miller  would  not  sell.  Frederick  sued  him  and  lost  his 
case.  Afterwards,  when  the  family  of  the  miller  became  poor, 
they  offered  it  to  the  king,  who  bought  it,  but  would  not  have  it 
pulled  down,  preferring  to  have  it  stand  as  a  monument  of 
Prussian  justice. 

The  carriage  was  waiting  for  us  at  the  gate,  and  then  crossing 
the  river  Havel  we  rode  on  to  Babelsberg,  where  Emperor 
William  lived  before  he  was  king.  This  is  decidedly  the  prettiest 
residence  that  I  have  seen  since  I  left  home,  and  although  the 
palace  is  large,  it  has  such  a  home-like  look,  and  is  so  cheer- 
ful throughout,  I  should  think  the  emperor  would  like  to  spend 
as  much  time  there  as  possible.  The  girl  who  showed  us 
through  the  palace  gave  an  envelope  from  the  emperor's  writing- 
desk  to  one  of  our  party,  who  gave  it  to  me  to  put  among  my 
relics.  Humboldt's  study  is  kept  just  as  he  left  it.  I  think  I 
could  study  in  that  room.  The  night-lamp  was  so  constructed 
as  to  appear  like  stars  when  lighted.  In  the  drawing-room  there 
were  some  beautifully-embroidered  chairs,  presented  to  the  em- 
press by  the  court  ladies.  They  were  of  dark  blue  velvet,  with 
heads  of  wheat,  embroidered  in  gold.  In  the  apartments  of  the 
crown  princess  I  saw  the  carpet  presented  her  on  her  marriage 
by  the  English  ladies.  The  attendant  lifted  the  cloth  that 
covered  it,  and  it  still  looked  as  good  as  new.  We  were  particu- 
larly shown  an  English  bed,  because  it  was  a  double  bed ;  and  it 
did  seem  quite  a  curiosity,  for  it  was  the  only  one  we  had  seen 
on  the  continent.  The  whole  palace  was  cheerful  throughout, 
and  had  the  appearance  of  the  highest  taste  and  refinement. 
The  paintings  and  statues  are  exquisitely  beautiful.    The  grounds 
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are  handsome,  and  the  landscape  quite  American.^  The  courier 
asked  the  attendant  who  took  us  through  the  palace  whether  she 
kept  the  money  that  was  given  her  for  herself.  Oh,  no !  she  had 
to  give  it  to  the  steward.  I  suppose,  however,  that  if  no  fee  was 
required  the  palace  would  be  overrun  with  visitors.  We  had  to 
hurry  to  get  back  to  Potsdam  in  time  for  the  cars,  and  reached 
Berlin  about  dark,  pretty  well  tired  out,  and  did  not  rise  until 
late  the  next  morning. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  fresco-paintings  in  the  new 
museum  ;  but  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  call  them  frescoes.  The 
walls  of  the  lofty  hall  in  the  middle  of  the  building  were  satu- 
rated with  a  solution  of  silica  or  flint  in  alkali ;  on  this  ground 
the  painting  is  executed  with  water-colors,  and  then  covered  or 
varnished  with  the  same  preparation.  There  are  six  large  paint- 
ings by  Kaulbach  and  his  pupils.  I  looked  at  the  "Battle  of 
the  Huns,**  *'  Wittekind  and  Charlemagne,"  and  the  others;  but 
sat  down  before  the  one  in  which  great  sculptors,  painters,  poets, 
and  reformers  were  grouped  most  admirably.  I  cannot,  I  mean 
I  do  not  feel  disposed  to,  look  at  any  pictures  that  do  not  please 
me;  it  is  too  unsatisfactory  a  waste  of  time  for  me.  In  the 
picture-gallery  we  saw  a  number  of  artists  copying  pictures ;  I 
always  stop  to  see  what  they  are  copying,  thinking  perhaps  what 
beauties  I  have  passed  by  unheeded. 

Unter  den  Linden,  November  15. — I  have  been  busily  em- 
ployed studying  up  the  history  of  Prussia  and  the  emperors  of  the  ' 
"  Holy  Roman  German  Empire. '  *  Germany  is  the  most  difficult 
country  in  the  world  in  regard  to  its  history.  In  early  times 
their  margraves  and  burgraves,  under  the  emperors,  held  their 
titles  and  possessions  only  during  their  lifetime.  When  they 
became  hereditary,  their  possessions  were  divided  among  their 
children.  Afterwards  the  oldest  son  took  the  title  and  estate. 
Then  marriages  with  the  daughters  of  kings  led  to  other  claims. 
In  some  countries  the  inheritance  was  to  descend  in  the  male 
line  only.  Then  when  the  male  line  died  out  in  one  family, 
swarms  of  relatives,  equal  in  number  to  the  descendants  of  old 
Anneke  Jans,  disputed  about  who  should  be  heir.     Hence  so 
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many  wars ;  most  of  them,  except  the  religious  ones,  have  been 
wars  of  succession.  Then  another  bother  was  the  names, — one 
man  having  this  title  now,  and  another  time  a  different  one. 
For  instance,  Elector  Frederick  III.  of  Brandenburg,  Prussia. 
As  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  he  was,  in  some  respects,  dependent 
upon  the  emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  German  Empire.  But, 
when  he  became  powerful  enough,  he  dropped  the  Brandenburg 
and  took  the  title  of  Frederick  I.,  King  of  Prussia,  And,  some- 
what on  the  sly  too,  he  did  it  at  Konigsberg,  where  ail  the 
kings  of  Prussia  have  since  been  crowned.  In  that  city,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1 701,  he  took  the  crown  in  his  own  hands  and  put  it  on 
his  head.  He  took  the  sceptre  also,  as  much  as  to  say  he  had 
to  thank  no  one  but  himself  for  either.  Then,  with  great  pomp, 
he  proceeded  to  the  apartments  of  his  queen,  Sophia  Charlotte, 
and  crowned  her.  Then  they  went  to  church.  Orders  had 
been  given  that,  all  through  the  kingdom,  the  churches  should 
be  opened,  and  the  ministers  should  preach  from  the  text,  "I 
have  found  David,  my  servant;  with  my  holy  oil  I  have  anointed 
him.  My  hand  shall  hold  him  fast,  and  my  arm  shall  strengthen 
him."  After  preaching  and  singing,  they  both  went  and,  kneel- 
ing at  the  altar,  took  off  their  crowns,  and  were  anointed  on 
their  foreheads  and  on  both  wrists.  This  king  was  the  grand- 
father of  Frederick  the  Great. 

I  went  into  several  book-stores  to  find  some  books  to  enlighten 
me ;  and  asking  something  in  regard  to  the  emperors,  the  man 
replied,  laughing,  that  really  he  did  not  know,  because  the  his- 
tory of  Germany  was  so  "  verwickelt,"  it  was  very  difficult  to 
understand  it  clearly.  I,  too,  laughed  at  his  word  *'  verwickelt," 
which  means  complicated,  tangled  up,  or  all  in  a  snarl.  But  I 
must  try  and  untangle  it.  I  do  not  see  how  people  can  travel 
with  any  pleasure  without  having  some  knowledge  of  history, 
and  understanding  what  they  see,  and  whom  and  what  all  these 
statues  and  pictures  are  intended  to  represent.  My  friend  has 
promised  to  get  me  some  books  from  the  Royal  Library,  and  I 
shall  then  set  myself  to  work  to  find  out  all  I  wish  to  know. 

There  is  an  American  family  in  this  hotel  with  whom  we  have 
become  acquainted,  and  who  frequently  lend  us  New  York  papers 
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to  read.  So  we  know  a  little  more  about  our  coun  try  than  what  we 
see  in  the  papers  here.  We  have  beeti  to  the  opera  of  "  Rienzi. '  * 
Operas  are  got  up  magnificently  in  Berlin,  the  music  is  of  the 
very  best ;  they  are  supported  partly  by  government,  besides 
being  well  attended,  for  the  Berliners  are  a  music -loving  people. 
There  was  also  a  great  display  of  dress. 

We  have  visited  a  good  many  collections  of  paintings.  Some 
of  the  paintings  are  very  fine,  and  hundreds  are  not  at  all  fine. 
Still,  they  may  be  of  service  to  artists,  and  also  show  people 
the  taste  and  ability  of  the  artists  in  the  times  in  which  they 
were  painted.  I  have  to  smile  sometimes  at  the  frescoes :  every 
imaginable  monster,  and  every  imaginary  being  in  heathen 
mythology,  or  in  German  or  Scandinavian  legends,  and  all  the 
saints  that  were  ever  heard  of,  and  variations  of  all  of  them. 
To-day,  while  I  was  out,  I  walked  to  the  place  where  Schiller's 
monument  stands,  and  which  was  unveiled  last  Friday  with 
much  ceremony.  We  did  not  go,  because  the  crowd  was  so 
great,  and  because  we  thought  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get 
anywhere  near  enough  to  see  it.  The  monument  is  a  very  fine 
one,  as  are  also  the  figures  grouped  around  it. 

On  Sunday  morning  I  went  to  the  church  which  the  emperor 
and  his  family  attend :  a  large,  but  not  handsome,  Lutheran 
church.  The  altar,  or  communion-table  I  suppose  they  call  it, 
is  raised  in  the  chancel.  One  large  picture  was  behind  it,  and 
two  small  tables  below.  A  large  golden  crucifix  stood  on  the 
altar,  and  two  large  candlesticks,  with  the  candles  lighted. 
The  clergyman  wore  a  black  silk  gown  and  bands.  He  preached 
of  course  in  German,  and  without  notes;  it  was  an  excellent 
sermon.  The  singing  and  music  were  very  fine ;  I  like  German 
church  music  very  much.  There  was  an  ordination  of  three 
young  clergymen.  The  emperor  was  not  in  church,  though  he 
is  now  here  at  the  palace ;  the  rest  of  the  royal  family  are  at 
present  in  Wiesbaden. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  wedding-party  at  this  hotel.  It 
seems  that  it  is  customary  here  to  give  large  parties  at  hotels, 
because  people  do  not  have  houses  large  enough,  or  do  not  oc- 
cupy whole  houses.     I  should  think  there  were  about  sixty  per- 
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sons  who  came  with  the  bride  and  bridegroom  lo  dine  here. 
We  dined  at  four  o'clock,  and  the  bridal  party  at  eight.  From 
our  hall  we  could  look  down  through  the  windows  and  the  in- 
closed court,  and  see  them  all  seated  at  the  table.  They  were 
very  handsomely  dressed,  and  must  have  been  wealthy  people. 
Some  one  said  they  paid  six  dollars  for  each  guest.  About  ten 
they  went  up  into  the  ball-room  and  commenced  dancing.  We 
went  in  the  hall  above  ours  and  had  a  good  view  of  them.  How 
long  they  danced  I  do  not  know ;  but  such  a  performance  on 
Sunday  night  seemed  strange  to  us,  and  in  a  Protestant  country 
too. 

To-day  our  friend  bought  us  tickets  for  the  diplomatic  box 
in  the  Parliament  House.  On  entering  and  taking  our  seats,  we 
saw  the  attention  of  many  people  was  directed  towards  us,  and 
found  out  that  by  mistake  we  hadj  got  into  the  emperor's  box, 
and  were  shown  to  the  diplomatic  box  by  the  side  of  it.  We 
saw  many  Prussian  notables,  but  not  Bismark.  We  heard  two 
speeches ;  one  very  eloquent,  the  other  was  from  quite  an  old 
man,  full  of  humor  and  sarcasm,  which  created  a  good  deal  of 
amusement.  It  seems  that  Northern  and  Southern  Germany  are 
not  so  united  as  could  be  wished.  There  is  a  great  stir  on  account 
of  their  difference  in  religion,  and  they  do  not  intend  to  let 
Roman  Catholicism  get  a  strong  foothold  in  Germany  again. 
The  King  of  Bavaria  stands  firm  in  regard  to  DoUinger,  and 
although  the  pope  has  deprived  him  of  his  offices  in  the 
church,  the  king  retains  him  in  the  university,  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  priests  who  hold  with  Dollinger.  They  call  them- 
selves the  Old  Catholics,  and  mean  to  drop  all  the  new-fangled 
doctrines  that  have  been  added  now  and  then  during  many 
hundred  years. 

This  Berlin  is  a  very  handsome  city,  and  full  of  life  and  busi- 
ness and  soldiers.  There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  all  through 
Germany  that  the  French  are  not  yet  convinced  that  they  are 
thoroughly  beaten,  and  so,  just  as  soon  as  they  have  taken  a  little 
breath,  will  try  it  again.  We  saw  some  of  their  Uhlans  prac- 
ticing what  I  should  call  gymnastics,  with  pikes,  when  on  our 
way  back  from  Potsdam.     Everywhere  soldiers  seem  all  alive 
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and  on  the  alert,  ready  for  any  emergency.  No  one  seems 
to  think  France  will  remain  a  republic ;  perhaps  they  do  not 
wish  it.  They  want  some  gay  place  to  go  to,  and  miss  it  terri- 
bly. Rome,  too,  is  losing  its  attractions  for  such  sightseers  as 
love  ceremonies  and  display,  and  the  Pope  does  not  have  so 
many  public  ceremonies  as  he  used  to  have  before  he  became 
infallible. 

We  are  very  comfortable  with  our  big  porcelain  stoves.  Ours 
are  about  ten  feet  high,  and  between  three  or  four  feet  one  way 
and  two  the  other.  The  iron  is  covered  over  with  a  kind  of  white 
common  porcelain,  which  modifies  the  heat,  making  it  far  pleas- 
anter  than  when  it  comes  directly  from  the  iron.  A  fire  is  made 
in  the  morning  with  one  basket  of  wood,  and  when  it  is  burned  to 
coals  the  draft  of  the  stove  is  shut,  and  the  room  kept  warm  until 
bedtime.  Perhaps,  when  the  weather  is  severely  cold,  one  fire 
would  not  be  sufficient.  Instead  of  rose-blankets  and  quilts,  we 
have  one  rose-blanket  and  a  big  pillow,  wide  enough  and  nearly 
long  enough  to  cover  the  whole  bed.  When  such  pillows  are 
made  mostly  of  down,  they  are  the  pleasantest  things  to  keep  one 
warm  that  can  be  imagined.  I  have  written  hurriedly,  and  at 
odds  and  ends  of  time,  so  you  must  excuse  me.  These  short 
days  and  dark  mornings  curtail  my  time  for  writing  far  more 
than  is  agreeable  to  me.  We  were  beginning  to  feel  terribly 
blue  about  letters,  when  the  package  came  from  Geneva,  and 
another  from  London,  and  we  were  so  glad,  so  thankful. 

Unter  den  Linden,   NotJember  21. — We  have  made  the 

acquaintance  of  a  Polish  family.    Count  ,  wife,  son,  and 

daughter,   who   speak   English,  French,  German,  Polish,  and 

Russian.     It  is  said  that  no  people  speak  so  many  languages, 

and  with  so  much  facility,  as  the  Poles  and  Russians.     Well,  I 

would  guarafitee  that  any  one  who  could  talk  their  languages 

would  find  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  any  other.     We  were 

speaking  of  going  to  Rome,  when  the  young  count  said  that  if 

we  wished  he  would  give  us  a  letter  of  introduction  to  his  uncle, 

a  cardinal  at  Rome ;  but  perhaps  when  his  uncle  should  know 

that  we  were  Protestants,"  maybe  he  would  not  be  glad."    This 
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young  count  is  as  handsome  as  an  Adonis,  and  polite,  intelli- 
gent, and  distingue  in  his  bearing. 

Sunday  we  went  to  the  American  church,  and  saw  many  ac- 
quaintances. Our  friends  insist  upon  our  staying  to  the  Thanks- 
giving dinner,  which  is  to  be  given  in  this  hotel,  and  is  to  be 
followed  by  a  ball.  A  great  many  dinners  are  given  here,  and 
many  people  with  their  families  come  here  to  dine  on  Sundays, 
which  seems  rather  strange  to  us. 

Last  night  we  went  to  the  opera  of  "Tannhauser,"  and  were 
highly  delighted  with  the  minnesingers ;  the  operas  here  are  of 
the  very  best.  Our  box  was  directly  opposite  the  emperor's. 
We  saw  a  Russian  princess,  and  the  princess  Frederick  Karl,  the 
handsomest  lady  of  the  court,  in  the  imperial  box.  After  awhile 
we  saw  them,  and  all  the  others  in  the  box,  rise  and  courtesy  pro- 
foundly. It  was  the  emperor  who  had  just  come  in.  He  is  a 
splendid-looking  man.  He  applauded  heartily  several  times, 
and  used  his  opera-glass  between  the  acts.  I  suppose  that  he 
likes  to  see  people  as  well  as  other  folks;  and  why  shouldn't 
he  ?  His  brother  came  in  a  short  time  after  him.  They  look 
very  much  alike,  only  the  emperor  appears  rather  the  more  vig- 
orous. In  the  court  box  there  were  many  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
— the  gentlemen  in  splendid  uniforms,  and  good-looking, — but 
there  was  not  one  beautiful  lady.  All  the  ladies  and  the  prin- 
cesses wore  exceedingly  low  dresses,  such  as  one  sees  in  old-fash- 
ioned pictures:  a  little  too  much  display  of  shoulders  to  suit 
me ;  but  then  I  am  shockingly  deficient  in  taste,  not  only  in 
paintings,  but  also  in  ladies*  dresses.  Some  wore  only  their  own 
hair,  dressed  neatly  and  simply.  Commend  me  to  the  English 
ladies  for  an  abundance  of  hair,  both  natural  and  false.  Such 
high,  coxcomb-flower-shaped  heads  I  never  saw.  Really  it 
would  be  quite  a  satisfaction  for  me  to  take  a  yard-stick  and 
measure  some  of  them  from  the  waist  to  the  bottom  of  the 
dress,  and  then  from  the  waist  to  the  top  of  the  head,  in 
order  to  see  if  I  were  extravagant  in  supposing  that  there  was 
no  difference.  The  princesses  wore  their  hair  very  prettily 
arranged.  Between  the  acts,  refreshments  were  carried  in  to  the 
emperor  and  court.     I  was  rather  surprised  at  this ;  but  when- 
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ever  you  see  Germans  you  may  always  be  sure  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  eat  not  far  off.  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  told  you 
that  in  the  hotel,  after  the  dessert  at  dinner,  lighted  candles  are 
brought  in  and  placed  before  the  gentlemen  to  light  their 
cigars  \  and  frequently  there  is  a  good  deal  of  smoking  before  we 
leave  the  dining-room. 

Unter  den  Linden,  November  23. — I  have  been  very  busy 
studying  up  this  country's  history,  every  leisure  moment  I  could 
get  since  I  have  been  here;  and  now,  having  untangled  the 
"verwickelt**  somewhat,  I  have  come  out  of  the  mist  with  some 
facts,  which  I  shall  hang  on  hooks,  or  put  op  guide-boards  all 
along  the  road  from  the  beginning  until  the  present  time.  And 
first,  where  is  Brandenburg  ?  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania  lie 
along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Mecklenburg  is  farthest 
west,  joining  Hanover  and  Holstein.  Brandenburg  lies  south 
of  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania.  (Bismark's  estates  are  in 
Pomerania.) 

The  first  notice  I  find  of  Brandenburg  is  a.d.  928,  when  the 
emperor  Henry  the  Fowler  marched  across  the  frozen  bogs 
and  took  Brannibor,  the  chief  fortress  of  the  heathen  Wends, 
appointed  a  margrave  to  govern  the  country,  and  made  Branden- 
burg a  fief  of  the  empire.  Prussia  stretches  away  five  hundred 
miles  or  more  to  the  northeast  of  Brandenburg.  It  was  called 
Preussen  ;  we  call  it  Prussia  proper.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  fierce, 
fighting  set  of  heathen.  Adalbert,  Bishop  of  Prague,  went  there 
in  997  to  convert  them,  but  they  killed  him. 

Now  for  another  thread.  The  Knights  Templar  and  Knights 
Hospitallers  neglected  the  sick  and  wounded  Germans  during 
•  the  crusades,  and  so  the  Teutonic  order  was  instituted.  After 
such  warriors  as  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  and  Frederick  Barbarossa 
had  failed  in  the  crusades,  this  order  withdrew  to  Venice,  and 
made  that  city  their  headquarters.  In  1226  the  titular  bishop 
of  Prussia  wrote  to  the  head  of  the  order,  Hermann  von  der 
Salza,  that  here  was  a  crusade  for  them.  They  went,  and,  after  a 
struggle  of  fifty  years,  tamed,  if  they  did  not  convert,  these  hea- 
then Preussen.     This  order  rose  high   in   the   world, — none 
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higher,  braver,  wealthier,  or  more  powerful,  and  Konigsberg 
(king's  hill,  or  castle)  became  the  residence  of  the  grand 
masters.  The  last  real  grand  master  of  this  order  was  Albert 
Hohenzollern  Culmbach.  This  order,  through  wealth,  became 
luxurious,  insolent,  wicked,  and  ran  down-hill  faster  than  they 
had  run  up.  The  consequence  was,  they  became  poor,  broke 
up,  and  sold  out  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  in  1445.  Ber- 
lin was  founded,  or  rather  fortified,  in  1240.  So  much  for  the 
countries ;  now  for  the  men. 

The  most  remote  ancestor  of  the  Hohenzollerns  was  Thasilo, 
Count  of  Zollern,  who  died  about  800.  His  descendant  in  the 
eighth  generation  was  Robert  II.,  Count  of  Zollern,  who  lived 
in  1 165,  and  had  two  sons,  Frederick  and  Conrad.  This  Conrad 
married  the  heiress  of  one  of  the  habitual  burgraves  of  Nurem- 
berg. Conrad  sought  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  the 
greatest  perhaps  of  all  the  emperors,  entered  his  service,  and 
in  1 1 70  became  so  noted  and  so  serviceable  to  the  emperor 
that  he  made  him  burgrave  of  Nuremberg.  Thus  was  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  house.  He  laid  it  so  broad  and  deep 
and  strong  that  his  great-grandson,  Frederick  III.,  being  of 
great  service- to  the  emperor,  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  he  was 
made,  somewhere  about  1280,  hereditary  burgrave  of  Nurem- 
berg. This  Frederick's  grandson's  grandson,  Frederick  VI., 
thrifty  and  provident  like  all  the  Hohenzollerns,  frequently 
loaned  money  to  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  who  was  always  in 
want  of  money,  and  I  believe  that  some  of  his  debts  remain  un- 
paid even  to  this  day.  The  emperor  said  to  him,  **  You  lent 
me  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  guldens,  then  fifty  thousand. 
Now  give  me  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  more  and  take  the 
electorate  (this  electorate  or  fief  having  lapsed  to  the  emperor) 
of  Brandenburg  for  yourself, — land,  titles,  sovereign  electorship, 
and  all."  Which  Frederick  did,  April  30,  141 5,  and  thus  be- 
came Elector  Frederick  I.  of  Brandenburg.  His  son,  Frederick 
II.,  surnamed  the  Iron,  bought  out  the  Teutonic  order,  who 
were  in  want  of  money  to  fight  Poland,  or  as  good  as  bought 
them  out,  for  they  mortgaged  the  greater  part  of  Preussen  to 
him   for  four  hundred   thousand  guldens.      It  is  needless  to 
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say  that  they  became  too  poor  ever  to  be  able  to  take  up  this 
mortgage. 

Seven  generations  succeeded  one  another  in  a  direct  line  from 
him,  keeping  all  they  had,  and  getting  all  they  could  by  mar- 
riage, inheritance,  purchase,  or  conquest,  until  the  eighth  gen- 
eration, when  Frederick  William  I.,  the  Great  Elector,  came  to 
the  throne  in  1640,  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Sweden  was  watching 
him  on  one  side,  and  suspicious  emperors  on  the  other.  He 
was  a  Protestant,  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  was  a  Catholic. 
The  Great  Elector  never  fought  when  he  could  help  it,  but  when 
he  did  fight  he  usually  conquered.  By  degrees  he  raised  an 
army  of  twenty-four  thousand  men,  and  could  support  them. 
They  were  all  good  fighters,  and  in  those  fighting  times,  if  they 
could  be  had  at  the  right  time,  they  could  turn  the  balance  in 
great  questions.  In  the  wars  that  followed,  he  won  Pomerania 
from  Sweden,  got  possession  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  provinces, 
and  had  Prussia  acknowledged  as  his  own,  free  of  any  fiefs  or 
liens.  His  colossal  statue  of  bronze — an  equestrian  statue — 
stands  on  the  Long  Bridge  here  in  Berlin.  He  increased  the 
revenues  of  hi^  estates  from  five  hundred  thousand  to  two  and  a 
half  millions. 

His  son.  Elector  Frederick  III.,  crowned  himself  king  of  Prus- 
sia in  1 701.  This  King  Frederick  spent  an  immense  deal  of 
money.  His  son,  Frederick  William  I.,  who  came  to  the  throne 
in  1 713,  and  reigned  until  1740,  was  an  honest,  thrifty,  and  in- 
dustrious man ;  had  the  tall  soldiers  we  read  of;  never  had  any 
cabinet  ministers,  but  talked  over  state  affairs  in  his  Tobacco 
College,  with  his  most  sensible  men,  while  smoking ;  never  ex- 
cused himself  from  any  duty,  and  therefore  would  not  tolerate 
excuses  in  others.  He  has  been  called  exceedingly  cruel,  because 
he  cudgeled  his  son  into  the  greatness  we  find  in  him  when  he 
came  to  the  throne  in  1740.  Frederick  II.,  the  Great,  con- 
tracted no  public  debts,  and  although  he  distributed  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  revenues  in  different  ways,  he  had  a  richer  trea- 
sury than  any  previous  Prussian  monarch  had  possessed.  He 
added  greatly  to  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  and  lived  in  the 

midst  of  his  people.     His  subjects  were  all  proud  of  him,  and 
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addressed  him  without  fear.  The  world  called  him  great ;  his 
people  called  him  *'der  Einzige,"  the  unequaled.  Having  no 
children,  his  nephew  succeeded  him.  Frederick  William  II.  got 
a  good  slice  of  Poland,  as  well  as  his  uncle.  His  son,  Frederick 
William  III.,  was  an  excellent  man  ;  but  his  whole  character  was 
more  fitted  for  a  private  person  than  for  a  sovereign.  He  came 
to  the  throne  in  1797,  and  lost  a  great  deal  by  Napoleon.  How- 
ever, it  was  restored  to  him  in  1815.  Frederick  William  IV. 
came  to  the  throne  in  1840.  He  was  a  generous,  intelligent 
man,  and  a  lover  of  the  fine  arts.  Through  ill  health  he  lost  his 
mind,  and  as  he  had  no  children,  his  brother  William,  who  took 
the  management  of  affairs  during  his  illness,  succeeded  him  in 
1861,  as  William  I.  William*s  boyhood  was  passed  under  the 
influence  of  his  noble  mother.  Queen  Louise,  whose  beautiful 
monument  we  saw  at  Charlottenburg.  He  was  thirteen  years 
old  when  she  died,  in  18 10.  His  title  before  he  came  to  the 
throne  was  **  Prince  of  Prussia.*'  As  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Prussian  troops,  he  put  down  an  insurrection  in  the  Palatinate, 
and  in  1850  went  to  live  at  Coblentz,  as  governor  of  the  Rhine 
provinces  and  Westphalia.  In  1857  his  brother's  illness  called 
him  to  the  management  of  state  affairs  at  Berlin. 

In  1864  King  William  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  made  war 
on  Denmark,  and  acquired  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Lauenburg. 
Prussia  bought  Lauenburg  from  Austria  afterwards. 

In  1866,  Italy  and  Prussia,  aided  by  the  smaller  North  Ger- 
man states,  made  war  on  Austria,  who  had  on  her  side  Hanover, 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  electorate 
of  Hesse,  Nassau,  and  Baden  (which  was  forced  to  join  them). 
Prussia  was  victorious,  and  at  the  peace  of  Prague  annexed  to 
her  dominions  Hanover,  the  electorate  of  Hesse,  the  grand 
duchy  of  Nassau,  the  hitherto  free  city  of  Frankfort,  a  part  of 
the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  Orb  and  Gersfeld  from  Bavaria,  be- 
sides Schleswig  and  Holstein. 

Then  came  this  last  war  with  France,  in  which  she  won  Alsace, 
— with  the  exception  of  Belfort, — German  Lorraine,  and  the  city 
of  Metz,  besides  an  indemnity  of  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-three 
and  a  half  millions  of  thalers.     And  last  of  all,  at  Versailles^  on 
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the  i8th  of  January,  1871,  William  I.  was  declared  Emperor  of 
Germany,  exactly  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the 
elector  Frederick  III.  crowned  himself  king  in  Konigsberg. 

The  Schleswig-Holstein  war  was  a  war  of  succession.  Chris- 
tian, of  the  house  of  Oldenburg,  Duke  of  Schleswig,  was  elected 
King  of  Denmark  in  1448,  and  by  management  was  also  elected 
Count  of  Holstein  ;  Holstein  was  held  under  the  empire.  He 
made  a  will  that  Schleswig  and  Holstein  should  remain  forever 
united.  Now  this  document,  which  remained  for  ages  unknown 
or  forgotten,  was  discovered  by  the  historian  Dahlmann  amid  the 
neglected  papers  of  the  Holstein  state  archives,  and  proclaimed 
in  1848  by  that  ardent  admirer  of  Germany,  as  the  unchangeable 
fundamental  law  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  provinces.  King 
Frederick's  death  brought  the  much-vexed  question  to  a  crisis, 
and  Prussia  and  Austria  settled  it  with  Denmark. 

The  disagreement  of  Prussia  with  Austria  about  Schleswig- 
Holstein  and  federal  German  questions  led  to  the  war  between 
those  powers, — the  withdrawal  of  Prussia  from  the  German  Con- 
federation, the  humiliation  of  Austria,  and  the  annexation  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  to  Prussia. 

Everybody  knows  the  cause  of  the  war  between  France  and 
Germany,  or  at  least  folks  think  they  do,  which  perhaps  is  just 
as  well ;  but  Alsace  and  Lorraine  were  not  gobbled  up  by  Prussia, 
but  were  annexed  to  the  German  empire. 

Now,  as  the  public  life  of  kings  and  celebrated  men  is  well 
known,  if  we  could  only  get  a  peep  at  their  private  life  we  would 
then  feel  much  better  acquainted  with  them;  but  as  I  am  not 
writing  their  biography,  just  let  me  give  you  some  anecdotes. 

I  find  I  must  stop  a  minute  first  to  pick  up  another  stitch. 
Orange,  now  in  the  department  of  Vaucluse,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  France,  was  a  small  principality,  ruled  by  its  own 
sovereigns  from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Philibert 
de  Chalons  died  in  1531,  leaving  no  children.  His  sister  was 
married  to  a  Count  of  Nassau,  so  the  estates  and  titles  passed  to 
that  house.  This  Count  of  Nassau  was  William,  the  father  of 
William  I.,  Stadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces.  William  HI. 
of  England  dying  childless  in    1702,  Frederick   I.,  King  of 
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Prussia^  claimed  succession  in  virtue  of  the  will  of  his  maternal 
grandfather.  The  princes  of  Nassau-Siegen  also  put  in  a  claim, 
but  Prussia  gained  the  day.  Finally,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
Prussia  made  over  the  principality  of  Orange  to  France,  in 
exchange  for  the  principality  of  Neufchatel.  Napoleon  took 
Neufchatel  and  gave  it  to  Marshal  Berthier.  In  1 814  it  again 
reverted  to  Prussia.  In  1857  the  King  of  Prussia  renounced  all 
his  rights,  and  Neufchatel  became  a  canton  of  Switzerland. 
Still,  the  house  of  Nassau-Dietz  retains,  among  its  other  titles, 
that  of  Prince  of  Orange :  I  suppose  merely  to  keep  up  the  name 
in  the  world ;  and  then,  in  the  course  of  events,  if  ever  a  time 
should  happen,  they  might  put  in  their  claim. 

But  "revenons  ^  nos  moutons,**  and  begin  with  the  Great 
Elector,  who  made  a  love-match  with  Princess  Louisa  of 
Nassau-Orange,  aunt  of  King  William  III.  of  England.  And, 
although  they  loved  each  other,  there  used  to  be  some  scenes 
between  them,  just  because  she  knew  enough  to  have  an  opinion 
of  her  own  about  everything  that  was  going  on.  So,  once 
when  they  had  disagreed,  he  threw  his  hat  at  her  feet  and  told 
her  to  govern,  and  he  would  put  on  her  cap.  Still,  her  judg- 
ment was  good,  and  he  liked  to  have  it  on  all  important  matters, 
and  frequently  ran  from  his  privy  council  to  her  apartments  to 
ask  her  opinion  while  they  were  debating.  After  her  death,  he 
often  said,  "Ah  !  I  have  not  my  Louisa  now, — to  whom  shall  I 
now  run  for  advice  or  help  ?' '  His  second  wife,  Dorothea,  planted 
the  lindens  in  Berlin ;  looked  after  the  dairy-produce ;  farmed 
town-rates,  provision -taxes,  and  was  silent  partner  in  a  tavern 
that  made  a  good  deal  of  money.  This  elector  had  much 
trouble  with  mutinous  spirits,  but  it  was  vain  for  them  to  try  to 
escape  him.  One  of  the  Teutonic  order  fled  to  Warsaw,  and 
there  continued  his  mutinies.  The  elector  sent  word  to  his  am- 
bassador in  that  city,  who  caught  him,  rolled  him  up  in  a  blanket, 
put  him  in  a  coach,  and  sent  him  over  into  his  native  province, 
where  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  decapitated.  Frederick  the 
Great  admired  this  elector  more  than  any  of  his  ancestors.  In 
1750  a  new  cathedral  was  finished  in  Berlin,  and  the  ancestral 
bones  had  to  be  moved  from  the  old  vaults  into  the  new.    Fred- 
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erick  the  Great  ordered  the  coffin  to  be  opened,  then,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  hand  long  dead,  said,  "Gentlemen,  this  one  did 
great  things." 

Frederick  William  I.  was  twenty-five  years  old  when  he  came 
to  the  throne.  He  had  seen  th^  ruinous  waste  that  had  been 
going  on  under  the  reign  of  his  father,  although  he  never  said  a 
word  about  it.  But  as  soon  as  his  father  died  he  set  to  work, 
and  almost  before  the  tears  were  dashed  aside,  after  leaving  his 
father's  death-bed,  he  summoned  his  chief  court-marshal,  and 
told  him  that  the  ushers,  pages,  gold-sticks,  and  silver-sticks 
about  the  court  would  be  retained  in  service  until  after  the 
funeral,  but  that  every  soul  would  be  discharged  the  very  day 
after,  he  would  have  no  idle  persons  about  him;  he  would 
have  three  active  pages,  instead  of  three  dozen  idle  ones ;  in- 
stead of  a  thousand  saddle-horses,  he  would  keep  only  thirty, 
but  th^e  thirty  should  be  real  ones,  capable  of  service, — he  did 
not  know  how  many  of  the  thousand  were  imaginary.  In  short, 
he  reduced  the  expenses  one-fifth.  For  the  first  ten  years  of  his 
reign  he  had  a  heavy,  continual  struggle,  getting  his  finances 
into  order.  He  had  genius, — the  genius  that  means  '*  tran- 
scendent capacity  of  taking  trouble,"  and  did  not  care  if  he 
were  laughed  at  and  nicknamed  ** husbandman,"  "landlord," 
or  anything  else.  He  drained  bogs,  planted  colonies,  made  the 
apple-women  knit  at  their  stalls ;  made  those  who  could  afford 
build  good,  substantial,  fine-looking  houses  in  Berlin.  He 
encouraged  manufactures,  set  an  example  of  frugality,  diligence, 
punctuality,  and  veracity;  forbade  the  nobility  driving  more 
than  two  horses  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  drove  only  two 
himself.  He  would  question  every  one  he  met  in  the  street 
who  appeared  to  have  no  particular  business.  Meeting  a  thread- 
bare youth  in  the  street  one  day,  he  asked,  "Who  are  you?" 
"A  theological  candidate,  your  majesty."  "Where  from?" 
"Berlin,  your  majesty."  "  Hm,  na,  the  Berliners  are  a  good- 
for-nothing  set."  "Yes,  truly,  too  many  of  them;  but  there 
are  exceptions.  I  know  two."  "Two ;  who  are  they?"  "Your 
majesty  and  myself."  The  king  laughed,  had  him  examined 
by  the  consistory,  and  gave  him  a  chaplaincy. 
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This  king  did  not  like  the  French  or  their  fashions.  After 
his  father's  funeral  he  laid  off  his  big  wig  himself,  and  then  laid 
a  tax  on  those  wigs,  and  his  wig-inspectors  went  through  the 
streets  pulling  off  people's  wigs  to  see  if  government  stamps 
were  on  the  inside. 

One  Count  Rothenburg,  a  Prussian  by  birth,  came  to  Berlin 
as  French  envoy.  He  and  his  attendants  paraded  the  streets 
in  high  French  costume.  What  was  to  be  done?  The  example 
might  prove  contagious.  There  was  to  be  a  grand  review,  and 
the  count  and  his  suite  were  to  be  present.  Frederick  William 
set  to  work  privately;  dressed  his  regiment, — scavengers,  in 
cocked  hats  a  yard  in  diameter,  wigs  reaching  to  their  hips, 
and  other  things  to  match.  After  the  count  appeared  on  the 
ground,  a  trumpet  peal  was  heard,  and  this  strange  company 
marched  along  in  review  before  him.  The  men  on  parade  were 
not  permitted  more  than  a  smile,  or  a  general  irrepressible 
chuckle.  After  that  the  count  took  a  plain  German  costume, 
and  wore  it  as  long  as  he  stayed  in  Berlin. 

This  king  had  but  one  war,  called  the  Stralsund  expedition, 
in  which  he  came  off  victorious.  His  instructions  to  his  three 
chief  ministers,  on  leaving  for  this  war,  were  very  characteristic. 
They  were  to  report  weekly  to  him.  "If  nothing  particular 
happens,  you  need  not  write.  Pay  out  no  money  except  what 
falls  due  by  the  books ;  none.  If  an  extraordinary  case  for  pay- 
ment arise,  consult  my  wife ;  and  she  must  sign  her  order  for  it. 
No  mortal,  except  her  and  my  privy  councillors,  is  to  pry  into 
my  affairs.  My  wife  shall  be  told  of  everything,  and  counsel 
asked  of  her.  And  as  I  am  a  man,  and  may  be  shot  dead,  I 
command  you,  and  every  one,  to  take  care  of  Fritz  (Frederick 
the  Great,  then  three  years  old),  as  God  shall  reward  you.  And 
I  give  you  all,  wife  to  begin  with,  my  curse,  that  God  may 
punish  you  in  time  and  in  eternity  if  you  do  not,  after  my 
death,  bury  me  in  the  vault  of  the  Schloss  Kirche,  at  Berlin. 
And  you  shall  make  no  grand  to-do  on  the  occasion.  On  your 
body  and  life,  no  festivals  and  ceremonials,  except  that  the  regi- 
ments, one  after  the  other,  fire  a  volley  over  me." 

On  his  return  from  the  siege  of  Stralsund,  the  last  military  scene 
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of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  he  found  his  wife  Sophia  Dorothea — 
Feekin,  as  he  called  her — in  good  health,  and  little  Fritz  drum- 
ming and  playing  with  his  favorite  sister,  Wilhelmina.  The 
only  time  Frederick  William  ever  deceived  anybody,  ever  told  a 
falsehood,  was  when  the  czar,  Peter  the  Great,  visited  him.  He 
then  gave  his  famous  order  that  the  czar's  journey  should  be 
done  for  six  thousand  thalers.  **  Not  one  penny  more  will  I  pay ; 
but  give  out  to  the  world  that  it  cost  me  thirty  or  forty  thousand.** 

You  have  seen  the  poetry  he  acted  out  in  the  case  of  the  big 
wigs  and  Count  Rothenburg.  I  will  give  you  a  specimen  of  him 
in  the  practical  line,  in  the  case  of  the  Heidelberg  Protestants. 
The  whole  Palatinate  population  were  Protestant  Calvin ists  from 
of  old.  When  the  Protestant  electors  died  out,  the  inheritance 
fell  to  Karl  Philip,  who  at  first  began  to  nibble  at  the  rights 
of  the  Protestants,  then  ordered  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  to  be 
suppressed  in  his  dominions,  and  then  proceeded  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  order  to  make  it 
his  cathedral  church.  It  had  been  Catholic  once,  why  should  it 
not  be  again  ?  thought  Karl  Philip.  ■  The  poor  Heidelbergers 
were  turned  out  into  the  streets.  They  appealed  to  Protestant 
rulers  for  help,  who  remonstrated  with  Karl  Philip  to  no  effect. 
Then  they  wrote  to  Frederick  William,  who,  when  he  saw  that 
no  notice  was  taken  of  his  remonstrance,  ordered  every  Catholic 
church  in  his  dominions  to  be  shut  up,  and  to  remain  shut  up 
until  the  Protestants  of  Heidelberg  should  be  reinstated  in  their 
rights  and  with  their  Catechism.  It  was  a  simple  plan,  but  an 
infallible  one  too ;  and  Karl  Philip  was  so  provoked  because  he 
had  to  yield,  that  he  left  Heidelberg  in  disgust,  and  removed 
his  court  to  Mannheim. 

Frederick  William's  instructions  to  his  son's  tutors  are : 

First,  and  above  all  things,  to  impress  Fritz  with  a  proper 
love  and  fear  of  God. 

Secondly,  he  is  to  learn  no  X^tin.  What  has  a  German  live 
king  to  do  with  old  heathen  Latins? 

Thirdly,  he  is  to  learn  arithmetic,  mathematics,  artillery,  and 
economy  to  the  very  bottom ;  ancient  history  only  slightly;  the 
history  of  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  the  highest  pitch. 


>^ 
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Particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  history  of  the  house  of 
Brandenburg,  in  which  he  will  find  home  examples,  which  have 
always  more  force  than  foreign. 

Fourthly,  when  older,  he  must  study  fortification  and  military 
tactics. 

He  had  not  a  parliament,  nor  privy  council,  nor  the  shadow 
of  them.  Still,  he  never  dreamed  of  governing  without  law  or 
justice,  which  he  knew  well  to  be  the  basis  for  kings  and  men. 
But  he  had  his  Tabaks  Collegium,  at  which  his  officers  of  state  and 
army  had  the  privilege  to  say  exactly  what  they  thought  of  mat- 
ters and  things,  as  they  all  sat  smoking  together  with  the  king. 

He  was  also  so  thrifty  that  he  turned  his  pleasures  into  profits. 
He  was  fond  of  hunting.  In  a  grand  hunt,  during  one  season, 
he  killed  over  three  thousand  wild  swine ;  but  not  an  ounce  was 
to  be  wasted.  Hence  the  order :  '*  Every  man,  according  to  the 
number  of  his  household,  is  bound  to  take  so  much,  at  a  just  value, 
by  weight ;  cash  payable  at  a  fixed  time,  and  no  delay  about  it." 

But  now  Fritz  is  growing  up  not  in  the  pattern  of  his  father, 
and  so  he  canes  him.  Fritz  tries  to  run  away,  is  caught,  and 
is  put  under  the  most  rigid  discipline  for  a  long  time,  till,  by 
degrees,  he  learns  obedience,  almost  perfect  obedience,  and  for 
which  he  thanks  his  father  as  he  grows  older.  At  his  favorite 
sister  Wilhelmina's  wedding  he  was  allowed  to  appear  at  court, 
and  grew  more  and  more  in  favor  with  his  father.  Wilhelmina 
married  the  margrave  of  Baireuth.  It  was  a  most  magnificent 
wedding,  and  was  held  in  the  grand  palace  in  Berlin.  The  first 
king  of  Prussia  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  this  palace ; 
and  after  our  Frederick  William  had  visited  August  the  Strong,  at 
Dresden,  and  had  seen  the  splendor  there,  he  thought  it  all  over ; 
and  as  silver  was  silver,  whether  coined  and  kept  in  barrels  or 
worked  into  chandeliers,  mirror- frames,  or  music-balconies,  he 
ordered  some  made.  One  chandelier,  of  solid  silver,  cost  ten 
thousand  crowns.  The  one  in  the  grand  saloon  cost  fifty  thou- 
sand, all  solid  silver.  The  music-balcony,  where  the  weary  fid- 
dler rested  his  elbow  on  the  balustrade,  was  silver, — solid  silver. 
The  one  who  shows  you  through  this  palace  tells  you  all  about 
this,  and  lays  great  emphasis  on  the  solid  silver.     Frederick  the 
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Great  mixed  copper  with  this  silver  and  coined  it,  to  help  him 
carry  on  his  wars,  replacing  it  with  silver  plate ;  and  even  now 
the  place  looks  magnificent. 

As  to  the  criminal  justice  in  Prussia,  I  only  wish  this  king 
could  be  in  the  city  of  New  York  one  month,  for  there  would 
be  an  atmosphere  impossible  for  rogues  to  breathe.  One  of  his 
nobles  in  office  was  a  defaulter  in  some  eleven  thousand  thalers 
or  more.  He  was  tried  and  found  guilty.  The  judges  thought, 
inasmuch  as  he  would  pay  back  the  money,  that  they  might  fine 
him,  and  put  him  in  prison  for  a  few  years,  and  so  they  told  the 
king.  **Is  theft  in  the  highest  quarters  to  be  let  off  for  refund- 
ing and  imprisonment?"  growled  his  majesty,  and  off  he  went 
to  see  the  culprit  himself.  Schlubhut  told  the  king  that  he  had 
alwa)rs  meant  to  refund.  The  king  asked,  "Don't  you  know 
then  what  stealing  is,  and  that  you  deserve  hanging?"  Schlub- 
hut drew  himself  up  in  an  attitude  of  offended  dignity,  and, 
conscious  of  rank,  replied,  ''It  would  not  be  polite  to  hang  a 
Prussian  nobleman;  besides,  I  can  and  will  pay  back  the 
money."  ** I  want  none  of  your  scoundrelly  money.  Off  straight 
to  prison  with  the  rascall"  The  next  morning  Schlubhut  was 
seen  swinging  on  the  gallows,  where  he  hung  for  days. 

Shortly  after  this  these  same  judges  had  occasion  to  try  one 
of  the  king's  tall  grenadiers,  and  they  condemned  him  to  be 
hung  for  his  petty  theft.  General  Count  von  Donhof  called 
on  the  king  to  beg  the  soldier's  life.  The  king  sent  for  the 
judges,  who  came,  explained  and  apologized,  but  making  the 
king  only  more  and  more  angry.  "  Ye  scoundrels  1"  And  with 
his  royal  cane  he  dealt  blows  rapidly  on  both  sides,  over  their 
heads,  breaking  some  teeth,  and  causing  bloody  noses.  As  they 
went  hurry-scurry,  scampering  off  as  fast  as  possible,  he  called 
after  them,  ''Learn  to  keep  one  balance  and  one  set  of  weights 
in  your  law  courts  after  this." 

The  king  went  out  to  Custrin  to  see  Fritz,  and  found  his  sol- 
diers, his  household,  and  his  farming  all  to  his  mind.  To  be 
sure  that  his  son  was  all  right  in  his  religion,  he  questioned  him 
about  predestination,  which  the  king  himself  thought  horrible, 
making  God  the  author  of  sin,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  died  only 
Q  21 
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for  some.  Fritz  vowed  and  declared  hoch  und  theuer  (high  and 
dear,  or  by  all  that  was  good)  that  he  was  wholly  of  his  majesty's 
orthodox  opinion. 

Concluding  one  of  his  letters  to  Fritz,  he  said:  "Have  God 
always  before  your  eyes,  and  don't  believe  that  damnable  par- 
ticular tenet  (predestination),  and  be  obedient  and  faithful :  so 
shall  it  here  in  time,  and  there  in  eternity,  go  well  with  thee ; 
and  whoever  wishes  that  from  the  heart,  let  him  say.  Amen. 

"Your  true  father  to  the  death, 

"  Friedrich  Wilhelm." 

Rumors  had  been  afloat  for  nearly  three  years  about  the  op- 
pressed Protestants  in  Salzburg,  down  in  the  Tyrol.  They 
applied  to  one  and  another  Protestant  country  in  vain.  At 
length  they  applied  to  Frederick  William.  "Are  you  real  Prot- 
estants, and  not  fanatic  mystics?"  was  the  first  question,  and 
then  he  set  his  best  divines  to  examine  into  the  matter.  They 
reported  favorably, — they  were  in  truth  orthodox.  The  king 
invited  them  to  emigrate  immediately,  giving  them  reasonable 
inducements,  and  going  to  work  to  get  ready  for  them.  Not 
long  after  seven  thousand  Salzburgers  were  on  the  way.  Nine 
hundred  of  them  stopped  at  Berlin,  and  were  most  kindly 
treated.  The  next  year  or  two  brought  ten  thousand  more. 
This  was  in  1732.  It  cost  the  king  more  than  a  million  of 
dollars  before  he  had  them  settled  in  Memel,  in  Prussia, 
where  years  before  the  plague  had  swept  off  the  inhabitants. 
To  see  the  result  of  so  much  money  invested  in  "nature's 
bank,"  we  will  give  Fritz's  account,  who  went  to  see  them 
seven  years  afterwards.  "I  find  more  than  half  a  million  in- 
habitants ;  more  towns  than  there  ever  were ;  more  flocks,  more 
wealth  and  productiveness,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ger- 
many." 

The  crown  prince  pleased  his  father  more  and  more ;  and  so 
he  gave  him  more  and  more.  He  married  him  also  to  Elizabeth 
Christina  of  Brunswick-Bevern.  Fritz  said  he  was  willing  to 
marry  any  one  his  papa  might  choose  for  him,  only  stipulating 
that  she  should  not  be  too  plain  or  disagreeable, — saying  to 
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his  intimate  friends  that  he  wished  he  could  make  his  own 
choice.  The  king  grew  more  and  more  proud  of  his  Fritz.  One 
time,  when  exceedingly  angry  at  the  underhandedness  of  some 
crowned  heads,  he  pointed  to  Fritz,  saying,  "There  stands  one 
who  will  avenge  me." 

The  king  worked  hard,  and  was  often  ill  about  that  time. 
The  clergyman  was  told  to  deal  with  him  as  with  common  folks. 
The  minister  told  him  of  his  faults,  and  that  he  must  forgive  his 
enemies.  Turning  to  his  wife,  Queen  Sophia,  and  calling  her 
by  the  pet  name  he  gave  her,  he  said  :  '*  Feekin,  write  to  your 
brother,  after  I  am  dead,  that  I  forgave  him,  that  I  died  in 
peace  with  him."  *' Better  write  that  at  once,*'  said  the  minister. 
"No,  after  I  am  dead,"  said  the  king;  "that  will  be  safer." 
At  parting  with  the  clergyman,  he  said:  "You  do  not  spare 
me ;  that  is  right.  You  do  your  duty  like  an  honest  Christian 
man."  In  his  last  illness  he  frequently  said :  "Betet,  betet" 
(pray,  pray).  More  than  once  he  repeated  the  verse :  "  Lord, 
enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant,  for  in  thy  sight  shall 
no  man  living  be  justified."  He  was  fond  of  hymns.  In  one, 
"  Why  fret  or  murmur  then  ?"  which  they  often  sang  to  him,  or 
along  with  him,  as  he  much  loved  it,  are  these  words:  "Naked 
came  I  into  this  world,  and  naked  shall  I  go."  "No,"  said 
he,  abruptly,  at  this  passage,  "not  quite  naked,  I  shall  have 
my  uniform  on.  I^t  us  be  exact  while  we  are  at  it,"  and  then 
continued  the  hymn.  The  next  day  he  grew  worse,  and  died 
not  long  after.  The  last  words  he  said  were :  "  Herr  Jesu,  to 
thee  I  live ;  Herr  Jesu,  to  thee  I  die ;  in  life  and  in  death  thou 
art  my  gain."  A  Spartan  Christian.  He  held  the  reins  of  his 
country  tight,  trained  his  people  well  in  their  paces,  and  it 
seems  they  have  kept  pretty  well  to  the  road  ever  since. 

His  son,  Frederick  the  Great,  followed  very  nearly  in  his 
father's  footsteps  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  in  making 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects  his  first  business.  He  abolished  tor- 
ture, had  philosophers  and  a  real  academy  of  science  around  him ; 
dismissed  the  tall  grenadiers,  but  had  good  soldiers  neverthe- 
less. He  published  this  order :  "All  religions  must  be  tolerated, 
and  the  fiscal  must  have  an  eye  that  none  of  them  make  en- 
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has  dined  with  him  also,  and  brings  us  the  news  of  the  court, 
where  they  are,  what  they  are  doing,  and  where  they  are  going. 

Yesterday  was  l^hanksgiving,  but  it  snowed  and  rained  so 
much  that  we  did  not  go  to  church  in  the  mornings  but  we  ^ent 
to  the  dinner.  The  dining-room  had  a  portrait  of  Washington, 
surrounded  with  a  wreath,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  the 
flags  of  the  United  States  and  Prussia.  Flags  of  both  countries 
were  also  draped  around  the  room.  We  were  escorted  to  the 
lower  dining-room,  where  all  the  company  were  to  assemble,  and, 
when  all  had  arrived,  we  went  up  to  the  grand  dining-room.  Our 
seats  at  the  table  gave  us  a  good  view  of  the  notables.  The  table 
at  which  Mr.  Bancroft  sat  ran  across  the  whole  length  of  the 
room.  Our  table  was  a  cross-table  coming  directly  up  to  his, 
so  that  there  were  only  two  persons  between  us  and  him.  Mr. 
Bancroft  gave  a  short,  pleasant  address,  after  which  toasts  were 
given  and  responses.  The  ministerial  director.  Von  Philips- 
born,  sat  on  Mr.  Bancroft's  left;  Prince  Hohenhohe-Schil- 
lingsfiirst,  from  Bavaria,  on  his  right.  Professor  Curtius  and 
Chancellor  Dobe,  of  the  University,  made  short  responses  in  Ger- 
man, which  were  brilliant  and  to  the  point.  Mr.  Bigelow,  our 
former  minister  to  Paris,  mentioned  two  things  in  particular 
for  which  we  ought  to  be  especially  thankful :  the  triumphs  of 
the  election  in  New  York,  and  the  downfall  of  Mormonism. 
Our  consul  here,  Mr.  Kreisman,  followed  him.  Then  Secretary 
Fish's  son  proposed  the  health  of  Mr.  Bancroft.  The  dinner 
was  excellent,  and  altogether  a  very  fine  aifair.  After  dinner  the 
gentlemen  went  out  to  smoke,  and  our  friends  went  to  our  par- 
lor with  us.  After  a  pleasant  chat  and  rest  we  went  back  to 
the  dining-room,  which  had  been  transformed  into  a  ball-room 
during  our  absence,  and  the  dancing  began.  I  was  introduced 
to  several  persons,  and  the  remainder  of  the  evening  passed  off 
gayly. 

This  morning  the  sun  came  out  beautifully ;  it  is  the  first  time 
that  we  have  seen  it  this  week. 

After  breakfast  on  Monday  we  had  tickets  sent  us  for  the 
royal  chapel,  where  service  was  to  be  held  preparatory  to  the 
opening  of  Parliament.     We  got  ready  in  time,  and  rode  to  the 
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Schloss,  as  they  call  the  royal  palace,  built  chiefly  by  Frederick 
the  Great's  father,  and  on  arriving  we  filed  through  troops  of  sol- 
diers in  the  court,  and  passed  lackeys  in  blue  coats  covered  with 
silver  lace  and  embroidery,  and  red  breeches,  and  gold-sticks 
and  silver-sticks;  and  as  the  grand  entrance  was  reserved 
for  the  emperor  and  dignitaries,  we  were  shown  up  the  back- 
stairs, winding-stairs,  or,  more  correctly,  corkscrew-stairs,  to  the 
gallery,  where  we  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  court.  A  German 
lady  who  sat  by  my  side  pointed  out  one  notable  after  another 
as  they  entered.  One  old  field-marshal,  Wrangel,  ninety  years 
old,  came  in  in  full  uniform,  and  covered  with  decorations, 
holding  himself  as  erect  and  stepping  with  as  much  elasticity  as 
some  of  the  younger  officers.  Such  a  flashing  and  glittering, 
and  decorations  of  ribbons,  sword,  epaulettes,  and  plumes,  you 
seldom  see.  Foreign  ambassadors  too,  in  all  their  finery,  looked 
exceedingly  showy.  Last  of  all  came  the  emperor,  and  the  crown 
prince,  the  emperor's  brother,  and  his  nephew,  Charles  Fred- 
erick, and  other  nephews.  The  choir  of  men  and  boys  in  the 
gallery  opposite  us  chanted  or  sung  the  anthem  "God  be  mer- 
ciful unto  us  j"  after  prayers  and  singing  the  high-court  preacher 
gave  a  short  address,  which  was  followed  by  the  Creed,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  singing,  and  the  benediction.  The  preacher  and 
two  other  clergymen  came  down  from  their  places,  bowed  pro- 
foundly to  the  emperor  and  suite,  and  the  assembly  broke  up. 
The  chapel  is  very  beautiful,  and  looked  as  though  it  had  been 
just  finished.  I  was  sorry  not  to  see  Bismark.  Some  of  his  re- 
latives in  Pomerania  were  ill,  and  he  had  gone  there,  which  was 
the  reason  we  did  not  see  him  either  here  or  at  the  Thanks- 
giving dinner. 

We  have  been  to  a  concert,  which  we  all  liked,  although  there 
was  only  one  lady  who  sang,  and  another  played,  and  a  four- 
handed  piece  on  the  piano  by  two  ladies  I  What  would  we 
think  at  home  of  going  to  a  concert  given  by  three  ladies? 
What  is  very  curious  here  is  that  the  nights  seem  so  much  pleas- 
anter  than  the  days  ;  on  returning  from  the  concert,  the  streets 
were  quite  dry  and  pleasant. 

We  expect  to  leave  on  Tuesday,  go  to  Dresden,  stop  over- 
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night,  then  to  Prague  and  Vienna.  I  have  been  to  bookstores, 
my  friend  has  brought  me  German  histories  from  the  Royal 
Library,  and  I  have  been  studying  up  the  German  emperors  in- 
dustriously in  all  the  odds  and  ends  of  time,  and  I  am  very  glad 
that  I  finished  them  last  night,  so  to-morrow  I  can  pack  and  go 
to  hear  Ristori  in  '*  Queen  Elizabeth,*'  at  the  theatre.  Ristori 
came  to  this  hotel  last  week,  but  I  have  not  seen  her.  The  young 
Polish  count  amuses  me  often.  He  came  to  our  parlor  with  some 
books  of  Polish  authors,  **  traducted"  into  German  and  French. 
He  hoped  he  did  not  "derange'*  me.  He  was  dressed  in  exquisite 
taste,  and  was  going  out  for  a  little  ride  on  a  sledge,  though  he 
did  not  like  riding  here  half  so  well  as  in  Warsaw,  because  in 
Warsaw  the  horses  were  so  much  swifter.  But  it  is  not  French 
and  German  whose  pronunciation  of  the  English  is  peculiar. 
The  English  themselves,  that  is,  some  of  them,  talk  English  so 
peculiarly  that  you  have  to  pay  attention  if  you  wish  to  under- 
stand them.  At  first  I  was  puzzled  to  know  what  place  one 
meant  when  he  spoke  of  Shikkygo,  until  he  happened  to  men- 
tion the  fire,  and  then  I  knew  he  meant  Chicago.  People  here 
think  that  things  are  not  yet  settled  in  Europe.  They  talk  of 
war  between  Russia  and  Prussia.  The  soldiers  are  kept  under 
the  most  perfect  drill,  and  Russia,  they  say,  is  doing  the  same ; 
besides,  fresh  railroads  are  built,  in  order  that  troops  may  be 
transported  everywhere  at  the  shortest  notice.  For  my  part,  I 
do  not  believe  it.  Lives  enough  have  been  lost  the  last  year  to 
enforce  a  peace  for  awhile,  in  my  opinion ;  besides,  I  should 
think  that  Emperor  William  would  hesitate  a  little  to  go  to  war 
with  his  nephew,  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

I  was  astonished  the  other  day  at  finding  what  a  difference 
there  is  in  the  prices  of  things  in  different  places.  At  Inter- 
laken  we  saw  a  painting  on  iron  of  a  dog, — it  was  something  on 
which  to  rest  shovel  and  tongs.  We  asked  the  price ;  one  hun- 
dred dollars:  everybody  admired  it.  We  saw  one  here  for  nine 
thalers ! 

The  weather  has  grown  quite  cold,  and  it  has  snowed  con- 
siderably. I  have  had  one  sleigb-ride,  around  in  the  environs, 
and   through  the   principal  streets.     It   must  be  exceedingly 
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pleasant  here  in  summer,  or  at  any  time  of  the  year  when  the 
sun  shines. 

Hotel  ROmischer  ELaiser  (Roman  Emperor),  Vienna,  De* 
cember  10. — We  left  Berlin  for  Dresden  on  Wednesday,  and 
arrived  at  the  Hdtel  Belle  Vue  a  little  after  dark ;  found  our 
rooms  i^arm,  for  which  we  were  thankful,  as  it  was  quite  cold. 
Our  courier  telegraphs  for  rooms,  and  orders  fires  made  in  'them. 
He  says  you  will  expect  him  to  keep  his  family  well,  and  at  this 
season  it  is  healthy  to  have  rooms  well  aired  and  warm.  Thus 
we  find  fires  in  our  parlor  and  bedrooms.  The  farther  we  went 
south  the  more  snow  we  found,  though  probably  it  was  also 
snowing  behind  us.  We  made  some  purchases  the  next  morning, 
and  then  left  for  Prague  a  little  after  twelve.  At  Bodenach,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  we  found  the  custom- 
house. Our  courier  handed  the  officer  the  keys,  and  told  him 
with  whom  h'e  was  traveling,  and  he  did  not  even  open  the 
trunks.  I  begin  to  think  having  our  full  names  on  our  trunks 
places  us  above  suspicion ;  for  we  could  be  so  easily  caught  if 
we  attempted  to  smuggle  anything.  We  found  it  very  comfort- 
able traveling  in  the  cars,  for  they  have  a  kind  of  metallic  foot- 
stool filled  with  hot  water  and  covered  with  carpeting.  We  get 
around  ever3rwhere  without  trouble  or  confusion,  and  enjoy  it 
very  much,  as  we  have  no  one  to  please  but  ourselves,  and  that 
we  find  very  easy.  I  could  not  have  believed  we  could  have 
traveled  so  much,  especially  at  this  season,  with  so  much  com- 
fort. We  had  a  gay  time  the  evening  before  we  left  Berlin :  all 
the  acquaintances  we  had  made  called  on  us ;  and  some  went 
with  us  to  the  cars.     We  may  meet  some  of  them  in  Italy. 

The  country  from  Dresden  to  Prague  must  be  very  beautiful 
in  summer.  The  road  ran  along  the  Elbe ;  we  saw  Pirna,  situ- 
ated on  the  Elbe,  and  Konigstein,  where  the  Saxon  treasures 
used  to  be  sent  for  safety  in  times  of  war.  The  fortress  is  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  above  the  river,  and  was  considered 
impregnable  until  1866.  It  commands  the  river  and  railway, 
and  its  garrison  once  prevented  the  Prussian  army  from  passing 
into  Bohemia.     The  Prussians,  however,  have  taken  it  since. 
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and  have  it  still  in  their  possession,  although  it  is  garrisoned 
with  Saxon  artillery  as  well  as  Prussian  infantry.  This  part  of 
Saxony  is  called  Saxon  Switzerland.  We  arrived  in  Prague  a 
little  after  dark,  and  stopped  at  the  H6tel  Englischer  Hof. 

We  were  exceedingly  interested  in  old  Prague,  the  capital  of 
Bohemia.  It  is  a  match  for  Nuremberg  in  age  and  quaintness. 
I  would  very  much  like  to  visit  it  in  summer.  Its  situation  is 
imposing  and  picturesque,  in  the  valley  of  the  Moldau,  and  on  the 
hills  adjoining.  The  first  thing  after  breakfast,  we  went  to  see 
the  Bohemian  glass.  I  congratulated  myself  that  I  was  not  rich, 
for  I  should  have  been  too  much  puzzled  to  know  what  to  select 
among  so  many  beautiful  things.  We  went  to  several  places  to 
look  at  garnets.  The  garnets  were  indeed  beautiful,  but  the 
setting  looked  dull  and  brassy.  We  took  a  carriage  afterwards 
and  rode  over  the  old  stone  bridge,  called  Karlsbriicke  (Charles's 
Bridge),  built  about  1357,  with  money  exacted  from  a  Jew  who 
had  reviled  the  cross.  There  are  thirty  statues  and  groups 
of  saints  on  this  bridge,  among  which  St.  John  of  Nepomuck 
figures  most  conspicuously.  The  emperor  Wenceslaus  threw 
him,  or  had  him  thrown,  from  this  bridge,  because  the  saint  re- 
proved him  for  his  dissolute  life,  and  because  he  would  not  tell 
him  what  his  wife  had  confided  to  him  in  the  confessional. 
Towers  of  defense  stand  at  both  ends  of  the  bridge.  The  hill 
leading  up  to  the  Hradschin,  or  Palace  of  the  Hill,  is  very  steep. 
The  Hradschin  square  is  surrounded  by  very  large  edifices :  the 
archbishop's  palace,  the  cathedral.  Prince  Schwarzenburg's 
palace,  and  the  palace  where  the  ex-emperor  Ferdinand  now 
lives  with  his  wife.  He  is  seventy-nine  years  old,  and  his  wife 
sixty-nine.  He  resigned  in  the  troubles  of  1848  in  favor  of  the 
present  emperor,  son  of  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Charles,  be- 
cause he  had  no  children  of  his  own.  We  were  shown  through 
the  palace.  The  state  dining-room  and  ball-room  are  in  length, 
— the  first  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  long,  and  the  other 
one  hundred  and  forty-four.  Both  are  seventy-two  feet  wide 
and  thirty-six  high  ;  floors  handsomely  inlaid  and  waxed ;  walls 
white  and  gold  ;  and  chandeliers  for  two  thousand  wax  candles. 
The  present  emperor  and  his  suite  dine  there  on  their  visits  to 
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his  uncle.  Both  rooms  seem  as  large  again  as  they  are,  from 
having  window's  on  one  side,  and  mirrors  opposite  them  on  the 
other.  The  guide  was  particular  to  tell  us  several  times  that  it 
took  two  thousand  wax  candlesto  light  up  the  ball-room.  We 
were  shown  into  the  council -chamber,  in  which  were  pictures  of 
their  old  kings  and  emperors.  The  floor  was  of  stone.  We 
were  pointed  to  the  window  out  of  which  the  imperial  commis- 
sioners, who  brought  the  most  intolerant  edicts  against  the 
Bohemian  Protestants,  were  thrown  by  the  angry  deputies  of  the 
kingdom  in  1618,  and  soon  after  began  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
which  secured  the  religious  liberties  of  Germany.  There  was 
an  immense  brown  porcelain  stove  in  this  room,  large  enough 
to  have  roasted  the  three  men  they  threw  out  of  the  window  if 
they  had  preferred  to  do  it.  The  views  from  the  windows  were 
delightful, — the  country,  river,  bridges,  turrets,  steeples,  towers. 
I  think  there  are  seventy  towers,  and  many  things  that  reminded 
me  of  pictures  I  had  seen  of  Constantinople.  But  as  I  looked 
down  from  the  fatal  window  the  height  seemed  fearful  from 
which  the  commissioners  were  thrown.  I  was  sorry  the  cathe- 
dral was  closed,  for  I  would  have  been  pleased  to  see  the  silver 
shrine  of  St.  John  of  Nepomuck,  which  cost  sixty-seven  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  ancient  tomb  of  Ottocar,  King  of  Bohemia,  who 
was  killed  fighting  with  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg. 

We  went  to  Wallenstein's  palace, — Wallenstein,  the  Roman 
Catholic  hero  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  It  is  said  he  tore  down 
one  hundred  houses  to  make  room  to  build  his  palace.  In  one 
of  the  squares  or  courts  old  King  John  of  Bohemia  was  wounded 
in  a  tournament, — the  same  who,  although  blind,  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Cressy,  his  horse  fastened  by  chains  from  his  bridle  to 
the  knights  who  rode  on  either  side  of  him.  He  was  slain,  and 
the  Black  Prince,  son  of  Edward  III.  of  England,  admiring  his 
bravery,  took  his  crest,  three  ostrich  feathers,  and  his  motto, 
**Ich  dien"  (I  serve),  the  crest  and  motto  of  the  Princes  of 
Wales  ever  since.  The  greatest  curiosity  to  us  was  his  bath- 
room. It  was  like  going  into  a  large  grotto,  stalactites  pendent 
from  the  roof,  and  so  made  that  the  water  could  descend  like 
fine  rain,  or  in  torrents  like  a  douche-bath.     Private  stairs  led 
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up  from  this  to  his  study.  He  was  an  astrologer.  One  of 
the  frescoes  on  the  wall  represented  him  driving  in  a  splendid 
chariot,  and  a  bright  star  just  over  his  head.  He  was  assassi- 
nated because  it  was  thought  he  was  plotting  to  make  himself 
king  of  Bohemia.  We  went  into  a  room  where  his  war-horse 
stood  (stuffed)  which  he  rode  at  the  battle  of  Liitzen,  when  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  the  Protestant  hero,  lost  his  life. 
The  portraits  of  Wallenstein  and  his  wife  were  in  the  same  room. 
It  is  said  that  he  could  travel  from  Prague  to  Vienna  without 
quitting  his  estate.  We  saw  the  ruins  of  some  old  castles  on  our 
way  to  Vienna,  which  I  supposed  once  belonged  to  him.  One 
can  form  some  idea  of  the  tournaments  and  knights  of  olden 
times  in  such  old  cities  and  palaces.  We  had  not  time  to  go 
and  see  where  Huss,  the  Bohemian  reformer,  who  was  burned 
at  Constance,  used  to  live.  We  rode,  however,  into  the  Jews' 
quarter,  in  which  the  streets  were  so  narrow  that  the  people  had 
to  step  inside  the  doorways  as  our  carriage  passed.  We  saw  their 
old  synagogue,  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  first 
fugitives  from  Jerusalem.  It  looked  like  a  mass  of  petrified 
stone,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression,  and  seemed  so  gloomy 
we  felt  no  wish  to  go  into  it;  and  all  around  looked  so  ante- 
diluvian and  dirty,  that  we  hastened  out  of  the  quarter  as  fast  as 
possible. 

Some  of  the  stoves  here  are  made  with  the  stove  in  the  room 
and  the  door  in  the  hall.  We  had  one  of  these  in  our  parlor; 
so  the  servant  made  the  fire  at  four  o'clock,  we  breakfasted  at 
five,  and  at  six  left  for  Vienna.  We  prefer  getting  up  early  in 
the  morning  to  traveling  at  night. 

We  found  in  our  wagon,  as  they  call  the  cars  here,  a  gentleman 
and  lady  from  Cleveland.  The  gentleman  was  visiting  insane 
asylums  and  studying  architecture.  In  changing  cars  we  got  into 
the  coup6,  which  holds  only  three  persons,  very  pleasant  and 
comfortable,  and,  having  more  windows,  it  afforded  a  better  view 
of  the  country.  We  found  much  snow  along  the  Bohemian 
mountains,  which  run  between  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  passed 
through  eight  or  nine  tunnels,  and  then  came  out  on  a  plain, 
and  shortly  after  reached  Brilnn,  the  capital  of  Moravia,  about 
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noon,  where  we  lunched.  Here,  in  the  citadel,  the  turbulent 
Trenck  was  held  in  captivity,  in  1 749 ;  and  the  Italian  poet, 
Silvio  Pellico,  was  kept  in  prison  from  1822  until  1830.  Mo- 
ravia was  a  powerful  state  at  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire 
of  Charlemagne;  but  was  soon  destroyed  by  the  Hungarians. 
It  was  afterwards  attached  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  with  Silesia 
and  Lusatia.  We  crossed  the  Thaya,  the  boundary  between 
Moravia  and  Austria,  and  across  Marchfeld,  where  Ottocar  of 
Bohemia  defeated  the  Hungarians  in  1260;  and  where  he  was 
killed  fighting  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  in  1278.  Then  we  came 
to  the  station,  Wagram,  near  which  a  bloody  battle  was  fought 
between  Napoleon  and  the  Austrians  in  1809.  There  was  plenty 
of  room  for  their  armies  to  manoeuvre  on  that  extensive  plain. 
We  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  Leopoldsberg  and  its  castle,  and 
arrived  at  Vienna  a  little  after  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  found 
our  apartments  warm,  neat,  and  comfortable. 

This  morning  we  had  most  delicious  coffee,  and  the  food  re- 
markably good.  As  it  was  snowing,  we  thought  it  advisable  to 
stay  in  and  rest.  At  noon  we  were  much  enlivened  by  letters 
from  home ;  and  to  know  that  all  are  in  good  health,  as  well  as 
ourselves,  makes  us  very  grateful. 

RoMiscHER  Katser,  Vienna,  December  18. — The  first  thing 
we  went  to  see  was  the  Burg,  the  residence  of  the  princes  and 
emperors  of  the  house  of  Austria  since  the  thirteenth  century. 
In  the  court  stands  the  monument  of  the  emperor  Francis  in 
bronze.  Between  the  Burg  and  the  Burgthor  (or  gate)  stands 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Archduke  Charles ;  the  flag  which  the 
duke  is  in  the  act  of  waving  is  in  allusion  to  the  victory  of 
Aspern.  Opposite  is  the  equestrian  statue  of  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy.  The  prince  is  in  the  costume  of  a  general  of  the  last 
century.  Now,  inasmuch  as  these  two  personages  are  talked  of 
all  over  Austria,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  town  in  the  whole  coun- 
try of  any  note  that  has  not  a  hotel  named  ''Archduke  Charles," 
suppose  I  say  something  about  them. 

Eugene  of  Savoy  (Prince  Francis  Eugene  of  Savoy-Carignano), 

belter  known  as  Prince  Eugene,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1663. 
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His  father  was  Eugene  Maurice,  count  of  Soissons ;  his  mother, 
Olympia  Mancini,  was  a  niece  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  Louis 
XIV.  banished  his  mother  to  the  Low  Countries,  which  made 
him  so  indignant  that  he  renounced  his  country,  and  entered  the 
service  pf  the  emperor  Leopold  as  a  volunteer  against  the  Turks. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Vienna  in  1683,  and 
rose  to  high  position  in  the  army.  In  1697,  at  the  head  of  the 
Hungarian  army,  he  defeated  the  Turks,  and  took  an  enormous 
booty,  amounting  to  several  millions  sterling.  With  Marl- 
borough, he  won  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  and  shared  with  him 
the  glory  at  Oudenarde  and  Malplaquet.  In  1716  he  defeated 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  Turks,  and  took  possession  of 
Belgrade.  Besides  he  did  many  other  notable  things  which 
made  him  very  famous.  He  served  under  three  emperors,  of 
whom  he  said  that  he  found  a  father  in  Leopold  L,  a  brother  in 
Joseph  I.,  and  in  Charles  VI.  a  master.  He  died  in  Vienna  in 
1736,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen. 

Archduke  Charles,  third  son  of  the  emperor  Leopold  II.,  was 
bom  at  Florence  in  17  71.  In  1796  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
chief  command  of  the  Austrian  army  on  the  Rhine.  He  fought 
Moreau  successfully,  defeated  Marshal  Jourdan  several  tiroes, 
and  drove  back  the  French  over  the  Rhine.  In  1799  he  was 
victorious  over  Jourdan  several  times,  and  successfully  opposed 
Massena.  In  1809  he  won  the  great  battle  of  Aspern,  which 
first  showed  to  Europe  that  Napoleon  was  not  invincible.  Napo- 
leon, however,  retrieved  his  fortunes  at  Wagram,  and  the 
archduke  was  compelled  to  give  way.  After  this  he  lived  in 
retirement  until  his  death,  in  1847. 

Now  to  go  back  to  the  Burg.  We  went  into  the  cabinet  of 
coins,  containing  antique  bronzes,  mosaics,  gems,  ancient  and 
modern,  and  cameos  and  intaglios.  The  room,  however,  was  so 
excessively  warm  that  we  had  no  pleasure  in  looking  at  any- 
thing, so  hurried  into  the  library.  The  grand  hall  is  a  splendid 
apartment,  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  fifty  wide,  and  sixty 
high,  with  a  fine  statue  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  I  was  much 
interested  in  the  old  manuscripts,  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  and  Greek, 
and  Charlemagne's  psalm-book  in  gold  letters.     There  was  also 
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a  manuscript  of  Tasso's  "Jerusalem  Delivered."  The  library 
contains  three  hundred  thousand  volumes  and  sixteen  thousand 
manuscripts.  Connected  with  this  library  is  a  collection  of  en- 
gravings and  wood-cuts  commenced  by  Prince  Eugene.  After- 
wards we  went  to  see  the  collection  of  paintings  in  Count  Czer- 
nin's  palace.  They  were  very  fine,  but  it  was  so  cold  in  the 
galleries  that  I  asked  the  attendant  if  there  were  no  warmer 
rooms  in  the  building,  and  he  showed  me  into  one  of  the  saloons 
of  the  palace  which  was  carpeted,  and  seemed  much  warmer  than 
the  marble  floors  on  which  we  had  been  standing.  There  was 
the  portrait  of  Count  Czernin,  the  owner  of  the  palace,  which 
would  be  easily  taken  for  brother  John.  The  cabinets,  vases, 
pictures,  and  furniture  in  the  dwelling-rooms  of  the  count  were 
fine,  but  the  furniture  is  neither  as  handsome  nor  costly  as  your 
own.  The  only  thing  apart  from  the  pictures  I  fancied  particu- 
larly was  a  fire-screen  of  ruby-colored  Bohemian  glass.  After 
seeing  the  palace  we  drove  around  the  city  and  through  the 
streets  containing  the  handsomest  stores. 

We  have  visited  the  Belvedere,  an  imperial  chateau  erected  in 
1724  by  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy.  The  imperial  picture-gallery 
is  in  the  Upper  Belvedere.  While  looking  at  the  pictures,  a 
gentleman  from  New  York  came  up  and  spoke  to  us.  He  heard  in 
Dresden  that  we  had  gone  on  to  Vienna,  and  he  intended  to  try 
to  find  us  to-day,  when  a  friend  asked  him  to  go  with  him  to  the 
Belvedere.  He  called  on  us  in  the  evening.  We  went  through 
the  Italian  school,  the  Netherland  school,  the  old  German,  the 
old  Netherland,  some  Spanish  and  French,  and  some  modern 
pictures,  mostly  by  Austrian  artists ;  and  I  must  say  that  I  de- 
cidedly prefer  the  modern.  I  really  think  I  speak  within  bounds 
when  I  say  that  we  have  seen  miles  and  miles  of  paintings  since 
we  have  been  abroad.  Among  the  paintings  in  the  Belvedere 
there  was  not  one  that  I  admired  so  much  as  the  Annunciation, 
by  Paul  Veronese. 

We  went  again  to  the  Imperial  Burg,  to  see  the  cabinet  of. 
minerals.  There  was  a  bouquet  made  of  jewels,  for  Maria 
Theresa,  very  curiously  fashioned,  and  exceedingly  beautiful. 
She  showed  her  kindness  by  sending  it  to  this  collection,  where 
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thousands  would  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  saved  herself  the  trouble  of  carrying  anything  so  heavy. 
There  was  a  piece  of  rock-crystal  weighing  one  hundred  and 
forty  pounds,  which  was  a  great  natural  curiosity,  contrasting 
well  with  the  artificial  bouquet.  There  was  a  magnificent 
emerald  from  Bogota,  which  I  wondered  had  not  been  appro- 
priated by  one  of  the  imperial  family  to  their  own  use.  A 
splendid  opal  found  in  Hungary,  weighing  eighteen  ounces, 
with  exquisite  prismatic  colors,  attracted  me  by  its  beauties. 
I  walked  around  and  looked  at  other  curiosities  for  a  time, 
returning  again  and  again  to  these,  to  me,  loadstones. 

At  the  Schonborn  Palace,  and  also  in  Count  Harrach's  col- 
lection, we  saw  some  very  good  pictures. 

Prince  Liechtenstein's  gallery  of  paintings  pleased  me  more 
than  any  I  have  seen  here.  We  went  very  warmly  dressed,  and 
did  not  get  so  very  cold.  Besides,  the  one  who  took  us  through 
the  rooms  was  very  considerate,  saying  that  he  would  only  point 
out  the  gems.  There  were  twenty-four  rooms,  containing  over 
fifteen  hundred  paintings.  There  was  a  portrait  of  the  painter 
Seybold  and  of  his  daughter,  painted  by  himself.  We  went 
close  to  them,  and  taking  a  magnifying-glass,  they  appeared  so 
much  like  life  that  we  involuntarily  started  back.  There  was 
one  small  painting,  not  more  than  two  feet  long  by  one  and  a 
half  high,  for  which  the  prince  paid  three  thousand  dollars.  I 
think  the  painter's  name  was  Meisseriez.  Well,  the  prince  can 
afford  to  pay  for  pictures,  if  it  is  true,  as  they  say,  that  he  has 
fifty-two  estates,  and  sixteen  palaces  in  Vienna,  some  of  which 
he  lets.  It  must  seem  hard  to  the  poorer  classes  sometimes  to 
see  such  unequal  division  of  property.  But  to  return  to  the 
pictures.  I  liked  the  historical  paintings  of  Rubens  in  this  col- 
lection better  than  any  of  his  pictures  I  have  seen.  There  were 
six  large  pictures,  taken  from  the  life  of  Decius,  the  Roman 
consul,  who,  in  a  war  against  the  Latins,  devoted  himself  to 
death  for  his  country;  his  example  was  followed  by  his  son 
and  grandson.  I  think  Rubens  was  not  refined  enough  nor 
Christian  enough  to  paint  sacred  subjects;  but  Romans,  and 
pagans,  and  soldiers,  stout,  well  fed,  full  of  blood  and  strength, 
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and  fond  of  fighting,  he  paints  perfectly.  His  wife,  whom  he 
seems  to  introduce  in  every  painting  he  can,  always  gives 
me  an  impression  of  an  uproarious  Amazon.  Guido  Reni's 
"Adoration  of  the  Shepherds*'  was  fine,  and  Correggio's 
"Cupid  asleep  on  the  lap  of  Venus'*  very  pretty.  We  were 
told  that  the  family  of  Liechtenstein  had  been  collecting  these 
paintings  for  generations. 

The  nobility  in  Europe  have  such  immense  palaces  and  cas- 
tles, that  they  all  have  galleries  of  paintings,  and  sculpture,  and 
museums.  In  the  country  the  contrast  between  the  castles  and 
the  houses  of  the  peasantry  is  most  striking.  Just  think  of 
traveling  all  the  way  from  Prague  to  Vienna,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  manufacturing  towns,  we  did  not  see  one  house 
in  the  villages  we  passed  that  seemed  inhabited  by  what  we 
would  call  a  well-to-do  family.  For  miles  and  miles  not  a  house 
was  to  be  seen ;  then,  when  we  did  see  them,  they  looked  mis- 
erably poor,  only  one  story,  and  apparently  not  more  than  twenty 
feet  square.  A  good  part  of  people's  time  must  be  spent  in  going 
and  returning  from  their  labor  in  the  fields.  I  think  if  many 
of  these  peasants  could  earn  money  enough  to  pay  their  passage 
to  our  country,  such  an  emigration  would  take  place  as  was 
never  before  seen.  The  maid  who  gets  only  three  dollars  a 
month,  the  waiter  with  only  ten  dollars,  who  must  be  dressed 
neatly  too,  and  the  peasant  who  thinks  himself  well  off  if  he 
can  earn  fifty  dollars  in  a  year,  find  it  difficult  to  emigrate.  The 
manner  in  which  our  farmers  live  must  surprise  Europeans  who 
travel  in  our  country. 

Speaking  of  large  estates,  our  courier  said  that  he  traveled  with 
a  family  in  Hungary  with  post-horses,  and  they  were  three  days 
and  nights  traveling  without  leaving  the  estate  of  Prince  Ester- 
hazy.  In  many  parts  the  horses  and  hogs  run  wild.  I  was  not 
astonished,  for  really  so  much  of  the  country  seems  uninhabited, 
although  the  ground  is  every  ^  here  cultivated.  We  have  abun- 
dance of  excellent  game  in  Vienna:  venison,  partridges,  and 
quails, — they  call  partridges  pheasants,  and  quails  partridges; 
and  as  for  hares  and  kids,  we  have  had  them  ever  since  we  left 
Cadenabbia;  the  best  geese  we  had  at  Berlin.     There  have 
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been  rumors  afloat  about  a  war  between  Russia  and  Prussia.  It 
seems  that  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  his  uncle,  the  Emperor 
William,  are  exceedingly  good  friends ;  but  that  the  czarowitz 
is  a  real  hater  of  the  Germans.  The  newspapers  here  yesterday 
said  that  he  struck  the  Prussian  ambassador  on  his  head  for 
something  he  said.  It  would  be  a  terrible  thing  if  those  two 
nations  should  go  to  war.  But  I  do  not  believe  it ;  neither  do 
I  credit  that  the  czarowitz  struck  the  ambassador. 

We  have  received  your  letters,  and  are  all  well,  and  in  such 
comfortable  quarters  that  we  do  not  feel  the  cold.  Vienna  must 
be  very  beautiful  in  summer.  They  are  putting  up  some  splendid 
buildings,  and  enlarging  the  limits  of  the  city.  I  think  it  must 
be  one  of  the  pleasantest  capitals  in  Europe. 

We  went  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  which  is  more  than 
four  hundred  years  old.  The  day  was  rather  dark,  and  the 
church  too  was  dark.  A  priest  was  officiating  at  one  altar,  and 
people  were  praying  at  several  others ;  while  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  church  men  were  at  work  repairing  the  floor,  and  none 
seemed  to  disturb  the  others.  It  contains  a  rich  chapel  of  the 
Liechtenstein  family,  the  monument  of  Prince  Eugene,  and 
the  emperor  Frederick  IV.,  which  has  more  than  a  hundred 
figures  and  thirty-two  coats  of  arms,  and  the  vowels  A.  E.  I.  O.  U. 
Austria  est  imperare  orbi universo^  **  Austria  must  rule  the  world," 
which  was  his  proud  motto.  Coming  out  I  looked  at  the  build- 
ing, and  the  tower  out  of  one  of  whose  windows  August  the 
Strong  held  two  trumpeters,  one  on  each  arm,  while  they  blew 
for  his  bidding,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  beholders.  At 
the  Minorite  church  we  saw  the  celebrated  mosaic  copy  of  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci's  Last  Supper,  by  Raphael. 

In  the  church  of  the  Augustines  we  saw  the  masterpiece  of 
Canova,  the  monument  of  the  Archduchess  Christine,  daughter 
of  Maria  Theresa.  It  consists  of  a  pyramid  of  marble,  thirty  feet 
high,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  opening  representing  a  vault. 
Virtue  is  bearing  an  urn  which  contains  the  ashes  of  the  deceased , 
two  little  girls  are  carrying  torches,  and  behind  them  is  Benevo- 
lence supporting  an  old  man,  and  ever  so  much  more  which  I  do 
not  remember.    Near  this  is  the  monument  of  Leopold  11.    Ser- 
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ftions  are  preached  in  different  languages,  Bohemian,  Polish, 
Hungarian,  and  French,  in  different  churches. 

The  Capuchin  church  contains  the  imperial  vaults,  but  we  did 
not  feel  inclined  to  visit  them ;  although  Napoleon's  son  lies 
there  in  a  coffin  of  simple  copper,  with  a  raised  cross  upon  it, 
and  the  coffin  of  his  grandfather,  who  loved  him  so  well,  is  near 
it ;  there  are  also  Maria  Theresa  and  her  husband,  the  Emperor 
Francis,  and  the  coffin  of  pure  silver  of  Joseph  I. 

The  modem  paintings  now  on  exhibition  were  very  fine.  The 
sketches  of  Dante's  "  Inferno"  were  hertf.  We  saw  a  service  of 
gold  belonging  to  Prince  Schwarzenberg  \  a  necklace  of  the  em- 
press, pearls  and  diamonds  set  in  silver ;  splendid  glass  vases,  and 
thousands  of  other  rare  and  beautiful  things.  We  rode  out  to  the 
Temple  of  Theseus  in  the  Volk's  garden,  to  see  Canova's  statue 
of  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur,  with  which  I  was  much  pleased. 
We  went  to  the  opera  of  "La  Favorita."  The  opera  at  Vienna 
is  not  too  highly  praised. 

We  have  visited  St.  Stephen's  several  times,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  other  churches,  for  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  you  wish 
merely  by  one  view  of  them.  So  too  we  went  again  to  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Belvedere  to  see  the  Ambras  collection  of  ancient 
armor  and  curiosities,  commenced  at  the  chateau  of  Ambras, 
near  Innspruck,  by  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  the  Tyrol,  who  died 
in  1606.  His  collection  was  removed  to  Vienna  in  1806.  There 
was  the  equestrian  armor  of  Maximilian  I.  and  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand.  Near  a  window  was  the  gigantic  life-guardsman, 
seven  and  a  half  feet  high,  of  the  archduke.  Among  the  curi- 
osities were  a  battle-axe  of  Montezuma,  tools  and  playthings  for 
the  children  of  Maximilian,  goblets  and  weapons,  Indian 
feathers,  and 

"  A  wealth  of  old  nicknackets, 
Rusty  iron-caps  and  jingling  jackets, 
And  porridge  pots,  and  old  tin  buckets, 

Before  the  flood." 

Not  an  exact  quotation  to  be  sure,  but  words  fail  when  there 
is  so  much  to  describe. 
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Oh  Saturday  we  rode  out  to  Schonbrunn,  one  of  the  summer 
palaces  of  the  emperor.     It  was  began  as  a  hunting-lodge  for 
the  Emperor  Matthias  somewhere  about  1620,  and  finished  by 
Maria  Theresa  in  1775.     Napoleon  established  his  headquarters 
here  in  1804  and  in  1809,  and  his  son  died  here  in  the  room 
once  occupied  by  his  father.     The  ceiling  and  walls  of  the 
apartments  of  Maria  Theresa  are  white  and  gold,  the  furniture 
white  and  gold  upholstered  with  crimson  satin.    There  are  some 
exceedingly  fine  landscapes  of  Salvator  Rosa;  one  room  was 
ceiled  with  rosewood  and  inlaid  with  hundreds  of  pictures  on 
porcelain.     The  rooms  of  Napoleon's  son,  the  Due  de  Reich- 
stadt,  were  handsome ;  the  room  in  which  his  father  held  his 
conferences  is  very  plain.    In  one  room  a  curtain  was  raised,  and 
we  saw  a  picture  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  children,  as  large 
as  life,  of  Gobelin  tapestry.     I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes. 
It  was  like  an  oil-painting  just  finished,  though  it  must  be  nearly 
a  hundred  years  old.     It  was  given  by  Napoleon  the  First  to 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.     The  rooms  of  the  father  and  mother 
of  the  present  emperor  are  simply  neat.     The  stoves  were  white 
porcelain,  with  gilt,  and  some  were  the  shape  of  an  urn.     We 
were  shown  the  rooms  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  of  Mexico, 
the  next  younger  brother  of  Francis  Joseph  I.,  the  present  Em- 
peror of  Austria.     The  walls  were  frescoed,  representing  arbors 
covered  with  vines  and  flower-gardens.     The  stove,  about  ten 
feet  high,  stood  in  the  corner  (most  stoves  stand  in  the  comers 
of  rooms),  and  was  fire-gilt,  with  representations  of  precious 
stones  found  among  the  mountains  in  various  parts  of  the  empire. 

Yesterday  we  rode  to  St.  Stephen's  and  the  Minorite  church 
before  it  was  time  for  service  to  begin,  to  take  another  look  at 
them  before  leaving,  and  afterwards  went  to  the  Hof  Capelle 
(court  chapel),  where  the  imperial  band  performs  all  the  church 
music.  The  music  and  singing  were  very  operatic ;  some  of  it 
seemed  like  singing  psalms  with  waltz  accompaniment. 

The  weather  has  grown  much  milder,  although  we  seldom  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  sun.  All  the  stores  and  shops  were 
open  as  on  week-days,  and  just  about  as  much  business  going  on 
in  the  streets  as  though  it  was  not  Sunday.    I  saw  in  the  papers. 
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under  "  In  Memoriam,"  a  concert  to  be  given  at  Strauss's  Mu- 
sic Hall,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Johann  Strauss,  and 
we  thought  we  would  like  to  hear  it.  Edward  Strauss  has  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  Vienna.  Of  course  we  thought  it  would  be 
something  in  accordance  with  Sunday  evening;  something  in 
harmony  with  the  solemnity  of  the  anniversary.  Not  at  all ! 
The  best  compositions,  the  most  brilliant  waltzes  of  the  illus- 
trious Johann,  were  most  artistically  performed.  I  never  heard 
such  dance-music ;  every  note  seemed  more  joyful  and  brilliant 
than  the  last,  and  Strauss  himself  almost  danced  as  he  led  his 
orchestra.  A  part  of  this  band  were  in  Baden-Baden  when  we 
were  there,  but  they  were  not  to  be  compared  to  this.  We 
did  not  stay  until  the  performance  was  ended ;  but  if  it  had 
been  on  any  other  night  than  Sunday  we  would  have  done  so. 

The  snow  has  melted,  and  the  streets  are  damp  and  muddy, 
so  that  we  do  not  walk  out  at  all.  If  we  had  come  here  in  summer 
we  would  have  gone  to  a  hotel  in  the  new  part  of  the  city,  where 
the  streets  are  wide  and  the  pavements  good  and  broad.  I  was 
surprised  to  see  so  many  palaces  in  the  narrow  streets.  How- 
ever, they  were  built  at  a  time  when  it  was  necessary  to  do 
so  for  greater  safety,  and  when  the  city  was  surrounded  by  walls. 
We  shall  probably  leave  here  to-morrow,  and  I  must  now  stop 
writing  to  pack  my  trunk. 

Danieli's  Hotel  Royal,  Venice,  December  23. — We  left 
Vienna  on  Tuesday,  a  little  before  seven  in  the  morning,  and 
caught  a  glimpse  of  another  imperial  chateau,  named  Laxenburg, 
mostly  noted  for  its  age,  having  been  built  in  1377,  and  enlarged 
in  1600.  On  our  way,  we  saw  many  castles  perched  on  the  tops 
of  the  hills,  where  you  would  suppose  nothing  but  a  goat  could 
climb.  These  castles  belonged  to  the  Princes  Liechtenstein  and 
Esterhazy.  We  passed  Gratz,  the  capital  of  Styria.  This  city  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  inexpensive  and  agreeable  of  the 
Austrian  provincial  capitals,  and  is  a  favorite  residence  of  the 
retired  officers  of  the  Austrian  army. 

The  railway  passed  along  abrupt  precipices,  grand  and  pictur- 
esque scenery,  and  ascended  the  Semmering,  a  height  of  three 
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thousand  feet.  This  is  a  real  Spliigen  of  a  railroad.  The  weather 
was  very  cold  outside,  but  we  had  a  coup^,  metallic  heaters  with 
hot  water,  a  good  lunch,  and  were  very  comfortable.  When  the 
ice  grew  so  thick  on  the  windows  that  we  could  not  see  through 
them,  we  rubbed  them  clean  with  our  india-rubbers  and  polished 
them  with  newspapers.  The  country  seemed  to  grow  more 
wild ;  hills  and  mountains  of  every  conceivable  shape  seemed 
tossed  in  every  variety  of  position,  their  tops  covered  with  snow 
and  ruins  of  old  castles.  Then  we  began  to  descend  over  fifteen 
bridges  and  through  fifteen  tunnels,  and  the  frost  melted  off  the 
windows,  the  fields  of  grain  looked  green,  and  some  houses  were 
seen.  On  our  right,  a  few  miles  off,  was  the  Castle  of  Dtir- 
renstein,  where  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  was  imprisoned  when 
Blondel,  the  musician,  found  him. 

We  lunched  at  Steinbrtick,  a  neat  village,  where  the  Save 
unites  with  the  Sann,  and  then  on  through  a  valley  so  narrow 
that  there  was  only  room  for  the  Save  and  the  railroad.  Just 
before  entering  Caruiola,  the  valley  grew  broader,  and  we  came 
to  Laibach,  the  capital  of  Carniola.  Its  old,  picturesque  castle 
towers  over  the  town.  This  castle  is  now  a  prison,  and  the  pris- 
oners must  consider  themselves  fortunate,  if  they  are  permitted  to 
look  out  of  the  windows,  to  have  such  pleasant  and  varied 
scenery  to  look  upon.  Not  far  from  here  are  the  quicksilver 
mines  of  Idria ;  and  then  we  came  to  Adelsberg  station,  where 
most  tourists  stop  to  go  and  see  the  celebrated  stalactite  caves ; 
then  followed  an  inhospitable,  dreary  plain,  strewn  with  blocks 
of  limestone,  which  I  do  not  think  has  its  match  for  desolation 
in  the  world.  The  moon  came  out  and  shone  brightly,  and  we 
could  see  very  well.  We  arrived  at  Trieste  at  half-past  nine  in 
the  evening,  and  stopped  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

Our  rooms  were  very  neat,  with  real  Boston-looking  furniture. 
The  hotel  is  situated  on  the  quay,  and  large  vessels  were  lying 
at  the  wharves.  When  I  looked  out  of  the  windows  in  the 
morning  the  sun  was  shining,  and  barefooted  sailors  were  wash- 
ing off  the  decks  of  the  vessels.  I  assure  you  that  we  enjoyed 
the  sun  and  the  climate,  after  Berlin,  Dresden,  Prague,  and 
Vienna. 
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After  breakfast  we  went  out  for  a  walk,  and  saw  women  sitting 
out-of-doors  bareheaded,  some  sewing  and  others  knitting,  and 
the  air  seemed  like  our  beautiful  October  days.  Trieste  has  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  as  important  a  city  in 
southern  Germany  as  Hamburg  is  in  the  north.  We  went  into 
the  corso,  the  principal  street.  The  streets  of  the  old  town, 
situated  on  the  heights  and  surmounted  by  the  castle,  are  too 
narrow  and  steep  for  •  carriages.  We  passed  the  corner  of  a 
street,  Piazzetta  di  Ricardo,  named  after  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion, 
who  was  imprisoned  here  on  his  return  from  Palestine,  and  after- 
wards carried  to  the  Castle  of  Durrenstein. 

We  went  to  the  palace  of  the  banker  Roveltello,  who,  when 
he  died,  bequeathed  it  to  the  city  of  Trieste.  It  was  exceed- 
ingly handsome  throughout.  Su£h  beautiful  inlaid  floors  were  a 
curiosity.  On  the  landing-place  at  the  head  of  the  first  flight  of 
stairs  was  a  marble  group,  made  in  commemoration  of  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  canal.  An  old  man,  representing  Egypt, 
and  two  female  figures,  Europe  and  Asia  (I  suppose),  are  hold- 
ing out  their  hands  to  each  other.  The  other  figure  must  have 
been  Lesseps.  The  beautiful  Egyptian  marble  tables,  mantel- 
pieces, vases,  and  other  works  of  art,  proved  the  exquisite  taste 
of  the  owner  as  well  as  his  great  wealth. 

After  our  lunch  we  drove  out  to  the  castle  of  Miramar,  built 
on  a  headland  on  the  Adriatic  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  of 
Mexico,  when  he  was  the  admiral  of  the  Austrian  navy.  The 
castle,  its  beautiful  situation,  the  grounds,  gardens,  arbors,  walks, 
fountains,  everything,  were  so  beautiful.  Ivy,  holly,  and  other 
plants  out-of-doors  were  all  fresh  and  green.  The  green-houses 
were  filled  with  plants.  How  in  the  world  he  ever  could  have 
been  tempted  to  leave  his  position  as  an  Austrian  archduke  and 
admiral  in  her  navy,  and  his  pleasant  home,  to  go  to  Mexico,  I 
cannot  imagine.  One  room  he  had  fitted  up  in  imitation  of  the 
state-cabin  in  his  flag-ship ;  and  the  chapel  was  in  imitation  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem.  Everywhere  there  was  some- 
thing to  remind  you  of  him  and  of  Carlotta.  I  have  borne 
Napoleon  a  grudge  ever  since  he  proposed  such  a  step  to  Maxi- 
milian ;  and  I  had  no  patience  when  I  thought  of  his  not  under- 
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standing  Mexico  and  its  people  better  than  to  do  such  a  thing  as 
to  accept  such  a  shaky  crown.  Anyway,  it  has  toppled  the  crown 
from  Napoleon's  head  too.  But  the  people  of  Europe  have 
strange  ideas  of  the  United  States,  and  so  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  they  blundered  so  in  regard  to  Mexico.  As  we 
left  the  terrace  I  picked  some  ivy  and  holly,  as  a  memento  of 
that  beautiful  spot  and  its  sorrowful  associations.  Unfortunate 
Maximilian  !  poor  Carlotta!  ye  have  left  your  beautiful  Miraroar 
as  a  beacon  and  a  warning  to  all  who  wish  to  keep  their  crowns 
and  their  heads,  to  stay  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  next  morning  we  were  up  at  five,  and  off  for  Venice  at 
seven.  The  railroad  runs  around  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  a  few 
miles  south  of  the  Venetian  Alps,  which  separate  this  country 
from  the  Tyrol.  We  stopped  at  Udine,  where  the  custom-house 
was,  and  while  they  were  examining  and  stamping  the  luggage 
we  took  our  lunch.  Between  this  place  and  Venice  my  eyes 
were  gladdened  with  the  sight  of  sheep  and  cattle  in  the  fields. 
I  do  believe  their  absence  is  one  reason  of  the  forlorn  look  of 
some  of  the  countries  through  which  we  have  traveled.  We  passed 
Treviso,  and  at  Maestra  turned  a  little  to  the  east,  and  arrived  in 
Venice  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  From  the  railway  station  we 
stepped  into  a  gondola,  and  were  rowed  through  one  street  after 
another  until  we  came  out  into  the  Grand  Canal  and  up  to  the 
Hotel  Royal  Danieli,  which  was,  five  hundred  years  ago,  the  Nani 
Mocenigo  Palace,  situated  on  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  (shore  of 
the  Schiavoni),  as  the  sea  is  called  just  in  front  of  us.  The  Grand 
Canal  comes  into  the  Schiavoni  some  hundred  yards  below  this 
hotel. 

We  found  a  good  wood  fire  in  the  fire-place  of  our  parlor  and 
fires  in  the  stoves  of  our  bedrooms.  It  seemed  very  comfortable 
and  delightful  after  a  long  day's  journey.  The  walls  of  our 
parlor  are  hung  with  tapestry,  the  furniture  white  and  gilt,  up- 
holstered with  crimson  velvet;  the  doors  are  painted  green,  the 
color  of  Venice.  We  have  three  small  pictures  and  one  large 
one,  this  last  the  "Massacre  of  the  Innocents,"  and  by  an  old 
master,  I  am  sure;  a  large  mantel-mirror,  and  another  large 
mirror  between  the  front  windows,  beneath  which  is  a  marble 
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Statue  of  the  infant  Samuel  praying ;  one  ebony  table  with  white 
marble  top  \  a  small  inlaid  work-table ;  an  escritoire ;  and  a 
centre-table  covered  with  cloth ;  two  large  easy-chairs ;  four 
arm-chairs ;  three  light  chairs ;  a  sofa  and  footstools ;  and  a 
small  side-table.  A  stove  stands  at  one  side  of  the  fire-place ; 
and  a  large  mahogany  box  for  the  wood.  The  wood  we  burn  is 
mostly  roots  of  trees.  The  carpet  is  tapestry,  the  window-cur- 
tains lace  and  crimson  velvet,  with  lambrequins  bordered  with 
gold  guipure ;  blue  curtains  and  shades  behind  them ;  then  blinds 
and  balconies  on  the  outside. 

Hotel  Royal  Danieli,  December  27. — I  can  imagine  how 
busy  you  all  are  with  Christmas  and  New  Year,  and  almost 
envy  you.  We  dine  here  at  the  table-d*hote,  and  hear  them 
talk  of  masked  balls  and  all  sorts  of  festivities,  and  hear  music 
under  our  windows  at  night,  and  out  in  the  gondolas  as  they 
pass ;  and  I  lend  my  imagination  to  all  the  romance  of  the 
Venice  of  olden  time,  because  it  adds  so  much  to  the  enjoyment 
of  everything  I  see.  So  too,  when  I  was  told  this  morning  that 
this  hotel  was  a  thousand  years  old,  it  added  very  much  to  the 
pleasure  of  being  in  it. 

Sunday  we  walked  by  the  doge's  palace  around  into  the  square 
of  St.  Mark,  and  went  into  the  cathedral,  which  occupies  one 
end  of  the  square.  It  was  first  the  ducal  chapel,  founded  by  one  of 
the  doges  in  829.  Pietro  Orseolo  founded  the  present  edifice  in 
977,  although  it  was  not  finished  until  1043.  It  was  designed 
by  architects  from  Constantinople,  and  is  a  mixture  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  architecture.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross,  and  has  nearly  six  hundred  pillars  to  support  the  decora- 
tions inside  and  outside  the  building.  It  has  five  arched  door- 
ways. Over  the  grand  entrance  are  the  famous  bronze  horses  that 
visitfed  Paris  in  1797,  stood  on  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  the  Place 
du  Carrousel  eighteen  years,  and  then  returned  here  to  overlook 
what  might  happen  to  be  going  on  in  the  Piazza  San  Marco. 
Entering  this  door,  I  saw  a  piece  of  red  marble,  which  marks 
the  spot  where  Pope  Alexander  III.  and  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Venetian  republic,  were  reconciled 
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to  each  other  in  1177.  The  walls  of  the  cathedral  are  mostly 
covered  with  rich  marbles  and  mosaics;  the  columns  are  of 
verd-antique  and  porphyry ;  and  the  pavement  is  composed  of 
small  pieces  of  white  and  colored  marble,  agate,  jasper,  and 
other  stones.  In  the  baptistery  is  the  granite  slab  on  which  our 
Saviour  stood  when  he  preached  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre, — it 
now  forms  the  altar-table.  A  mosaic  of  St.  Mark  in  his  pontifical 
robes,  a  mosaic  of  the  Virgin,  monuments  of  doges,  and  a  column 
of  black  and  white  granite,  and  frescoes  on  a  gold  ground,  and 
the  door  of  the  sacristy,  which  took  Sansovino  twenty  years  to 
make ;  and  if  I  go  on  twenty  days,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could 
describe  all  there  is  in  St.  Mark's,  so  will  stop  short.  I  only 
wished  there  had  been  more  windows  in  it,  that  we  might  have 
had  more  light  to  see  its  decorations.  The  music  was  very  fine, 
and  crowds  were  continually  entering  and  leaving.  They  keep 
so  many  relics,  that  I  wondered  whether  it  was  not  possible  the 
hogshead  of  pork  in  which  they  put  the  body  of  St.  Mark  to 
bring  it  to  Venice,  after  they  had  succeeded  in  stealing  it  from 
Alexandria,  was  not  somewhere  in  the  cathedral.  The  frescoes 
on  the  outside  are  also  on  a  ground  of  gold,  and  must  have 
looked  very  brilliant  when  they  were  first  made.  There  are 
three  bronze  posts  on  the  front  of  the  building  for  the  flags  of 
Italy  and  Venice.  The  gonfalons  of  silk  and  gold,  of  Venice, 
Cyprus,  and  the  Morea,  once  proudly  floated  here.  We  also 
went  to  the  church  of  St.  Moses. 

We  go  out  every  day  in  a  gondola.  We  were  rowed  to  the 
Rialto,  the  celebrated  bridge  over  the  Grand  Canal ;  then  into 
the  canal  called  Giudecca  \  passed  palaces  that  had  belonged  to 
former  doges.  That  of  Francesco  Foscari,  which  must  have 
been  magnificent  in  its  time,  still  shows  traces  of  its  former 
grandeur.  Foscari  was  doge  from  1423  to  1457, — a  brilliant 
period  of  conquest  and  prosperity  to  his  country,  and  of  teirible 
affliction  to  himself  and  family.  He  lost  three  sons,  and  the 
fourth,  Giacopo,  was  both  tortured  and  banished  three  times, 
and  at  last  died  of  grief.  His  father  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven 
left  the  ducal  palace,  and  at  the  first  peal  of  the  bells  in  honor 
of  the  elevation  of  Malapieri  to  the  dignity  of  doge,  expired  from 
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the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel.  We  were  rowed  by  the  house  in 
which  Byron  lived,  and  that  of  the  celebrated  dancer,  Taglioni ; 
the  palace  Cavalli,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  Duchess  of 
Berri,  the  mother  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  the  legitimist 
heir,  Henry  V.  of  France ;  the  houses  of  Titian  and  Tintoretto, 
and  Desdemona,  and  that  of  Cristoforo  Moro  (Othello  the 
Moor)  j  and  last  of  all,  the  residence  of  the  Count  of  Parma, 
the  son  of  Maria  Louisa  by  her  second  marriage. 

This  Venice  is  one  of  the  strange  places  of  the  world,  and  its 
history  is  very  interesting  from  the  time  when  the  Visigoths, 
Huns,  and  Lombards  forced  the  people  to  seek  refuge  among  the 
lagoons  of  the  Adriatic,  and  begin  their  little  settlement,  particu- 
larly on  the  small  island  of  the'Rialto.  Venice  gained  greatly 
in  the  time  of  the  crusaders,  but  its  commercial  power  received 
its  greatest  extension  under  the  doge  Enrico  Dandolo,  who  took 
Constantinople  in  1202  and  established  the  empire  of  the  Latins, 
and  caused  Count  Baldwin  of  Flanders  to  be  chosen  emperor. 
Shortly  before  the  death  of  the  doge  Gradenigo,  the  terrible 
tribunal  of  the  council  of  ten  was  erected,  and  then  the  glory 
of  Venice  began  to  grow  dim. 

They  say  the  Venetians  are  great  friends  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
and  are  proud  of  united  Italy.  I  believe  there  is  quite  a  rivalry 
between  this  city  and  Trieste. 

On  Christmas-day  we  went  to  St,  Mark's,  saw  the  Venetians 
out  in  all  their  finery,  and  heard  some  very  fine  music.  In  the 
afternoon  we  went,  in  a  gondola,  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Gloriosa  dei  Frari,  where  we  saw  Titian's  monument,  and  the 
monument  of  Canova  opposite.  The  most  conspicuous  one  is 
that  of  the  doge  Giovanni  Pisaro.  Moors  and  negroes  in  black 
marble,  robed  in  white,  support  it.  The  doge  sits  in  the  centre. 
The  tomb  of  the  doge  Nicolo  Tron  is  seventy  feet  high  and  fifty 
wide,  and  ornamented  by  nineteen  full-length  figures.  But  I 
did  not  admire  it.  A  picture  of  "Christ's  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,"  by  Salviati,  was  very  fine ;  and  the  wood  carving  of  the 
stalls  was  admirable.  The  next  church  we  visited  was  Santa 
Maria  della  Salute,  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  Venice ;  built 
shortly  after  the  plague  in  1630.     Its  form  is  octagonal,  and 
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it  has  some  pillars  which  were  brought  from  the  temple  of  Diana 
at  E4>hesus.  Its  eight  pillars  are  all  highly  decorated.  Here 
we  saw  Titian's  celebrated  picture  of  the  "  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,"  and  Tintoretto's  "  Marriage  of  Cana."  In  the  sacristy 
we  saw  Titian's  Abel,  Abraham,  David,  and  Goliath,  and  a 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  sculptured  in  high  relief  in  marble,  and 
exceedingly  fine. 

We  have  been  in  the  doge's  palace,  built  by  the  doge  Marino 
Faliero  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  giant's  staircase  led  up 
to  the  arcade,  where  the  lion's  mouth  gaped  to  receive  commu- 
nications of  plots  against  the  state.  The  doges  were  crowned 
at  the  head  of  these  stairs.  The  arches  and  steps  are  handsomely 
inlaid  with  marble.  The  hall  of  the  great  council  is  filled  with 
paintings.  At  the  east  end  of  this  hall  is  the  grand  painting  of 
paradise,  said  to  be  the  largest  picture  ever  painted  on  canvas. 
It  is  eighty-four  and  a  half  feet  in  width  and  thirty-four  feet 
high.  It  was  painted  by  Tintoretto.  In  it  he  has  painted  the 
portrait  of  his  wife ;  but  the  one  who  refused  him  he  has  given 
no  admittance  into  his  paradise.  This  hall  is  filled  with  histor- 
ical paintings  of  Venice, — the  walls  are  covered  with  them,  and 
the  ceiling  overhead.  The  portraits  of  the  doges  are  in  the 
frieze.  There  are  seventy-two  of  them  around  the  hall,  begin- 
ning at  the  year  809.  The  throne  which  should  have  been  occu- 
pied by  Marino  Faliero  is  covered  by  a  black  pall,  and  under- 
neath is  written,  in  Latin,  "  This  is  the  place  of  Marino  Faliero, 
beheaded  for  his  crimes."  Then  we  went  through  other  rooms 
and  corridors,  embellished  with  paintings  and  statues  and  curious 
fire-places,  and  through  the  private  apartments  of  the  doge,  des- 
titute of  any  furniture;  then  over  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  to  the 
prisons.  "I  stood  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs;  a  palace 
and  a  prison  on  each  hand."  The  bridge  is  built  over  a  narrow 
canal,  which  separates  the  palace  from  the  prison.  The  guide 
conducted  us  through  the  dungeons,  that  looked  like  old-fashioned 
ovens.  We  had  to  stoop  on  entering,  but  could  stand  upright 
when  once  in  them.  Four  stones  supported  the  boards  which 
served  as  beds,  and  a  chair  was  all  the  furniture  in  them ;  but 
not  one  ray  of  light  from  the  outside.     From  the  dungeons  we 
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went  to  the  place  where  they  were  tortured,  hung,  or  beheaded ; 
and  then  we  hurried  back  to  daylight,  and  out  on  the  square  to 
draw  long  breaths.  One  very  peculiar  thing  about  some  of  the 
churches  in  Italy  is  building  the  tower  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  churches.  The  campanile,  the  tower  of  St.  Mark,  is 
across  the  square  from  the  church.  We  went  up  to  the  top  to 
get  a  good  view  of  Venice :  it  was  very  easy  of  ascent,  being  an 
inclined  plane,  with  one  step  up  at  each  corner ;  and  the  floor 
being  of  brick  makes  the  ascent  still  easier. 

We  were  rowed  down  to  the  Rialto  yesterday  morning,  and 
then  got  out  and  walked  over  the  bridge,  which  is  filled  on  both 
sides  with  shops,  a  broad  street  between  them,  and  a  narrow 
walk  behind  them  and  the  parapets  of  the  bridge.  It  presented 
a  very  novel  scene  from  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  looking  up  and 
down  the  Grand  Canal  at  the  boats  and  gondolas  shooting  by 
each  other,  while  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  was  an  open  market 
filled  with  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  We  were  then  rowed 
to  the  church  of  the  Scalzi,  adorned  with  the  richest  and  rarest 
marbles.  It  had  just  been  renovated  and  thoroughly  cleaned, 
and  nothing  could  exceed  its  beauty.  The  congregation  con- 
sisted of  about  twenty  women  and  girls,  with  old  faded  shawls 
thrown  over  their  heads,  and  half  a  dozen  men  in  rags.  The 
contrast  was  too  great.  On  our  return  we  passed  many  cele- 
brated buildings — one  was  the  house  of  Marco  Paolo — ^and  many 
more  churches.  I  wish  some  of  these  churches,  which  have  so  few 
worshipers,  could  be  transported  to  our  country  in  places  where 
they  are  greatly  needed,  and  where  they  would  be  well  filled. 

At  the  table-d'hote  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  very  agree- 
able and  intelligent  family  from  Brooklyn.  The  gentleman's 
place  of  business  is  in  New  York.  They  intend  to  leave  for 
Bologna  when  we  do,  and  are  also  going  to  Florence.  We  are 
all  well,  and  enjoy  very  much  this  milder  climate  we  are  in, 
although  we  have  fires  in  the  morning  and  evening.  Here  come 
letters  from  home.     This  is  indeed  Christmas ! 

We  have  been  to  the  school  of  San  Rocco,  which  was  once  a 
monastery,  and  the  fraternity  employed  Tintoretto  to  paint  for 
them  eighteen  years,  so  you  may  imagine  that  the  walls  and  ceil- 
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ings  were  covered.  Some  of  them  seemed  nearly  as  large  as  his 
painting  of  paradise  in  the  doge's  palace.  Then  we  visited  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  containing  six  hundred  and  eighty-one 
paintings.  Many  of  them  were  fine,  but  the  **  Assumption,"  by 
Titian,  eclipsed  the  others.  "The  Visitation  of  St.  Elizabeth" 
he  began  when  he  was  only  fourteen  years  old.  "  The  Saviour's 
Descent  into  the  Tomb"  he  began  when  he  was  ninety-eight,  but 
he  did  not  live  to  finish  it.  The  "Assumption"  he  painted  in  the 
^prime  of  life.  There  was  a  good  portrait  of  himself,  which  he 
painted  when  he  was  sixty-six.  There  were  some  good  portraits 
6f  the  doges,  and  also  a  very  fine  picture  of  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Paul.  The  rest  were  interesting  to  look  at ;  but  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  examine  them  thoroughly  unless  you  spent  a  month 
in  each  collection.  But  of  all  the  ugly  things  ever  worn  on  the 
head,  I  think  the  homed  cap  of  the  doges  exceeds  anything  I 
ever  saw. 

We  went  to  see  a  modem  palace, — ^the  palace  in  which  the 
noble  family  of  Giovanelli  now  live.  Nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful,  rich,  and  elegant.  Every  room  was  filled  with  paint- 
ings, besides  the  regular  gallery  devoted  to  paintings.  Some  of 
the  modern  paintings  were  exquisitely  beautiful.  The  exterior 
of  these  palaces  and  churches  must  have  looked  very  handsome 
when  first  built,  but  they  are  terribly  dingy  now.  Some  of  white 
marble  are  now  almost  black ;  and  even  in  the  interior  many 
look  so  dingy  that  they  might  as  well  have  been  made  of  wood, 
as  far  as  beauty  is  concerned.  However,  they  can  be  renovated, 
and  then  the  marble  shows  all  its  splendor  again. 

I  like  the  gondolas  much,  and  love  to  see  how  admirably 
they  are  managed  in  the  narrow  canals,  in  which  we  go  some- 
times when  we  want  to  take  a  shorter  course  to  any  place.  The 
Grand  Canal  leads  into  the  Schiavoni,  on  which  this  hotel  is 
situated,  and  which  is  much  wider  than  the  Grand  Canal,  as  it  is 
much  nearer  the  Adriatic.  Large  vessels  come  up  to  the  mole, 
near  the  doge's  palace.  On  one  side  of  the  mole  stands  a  pillar, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  a  winged  lion ;  on  the  pillar  opposite  is  St. 
Theodore.  Along  the  quay  are  images  of  the  Virgin,  with  lamps 
burning  before  them;  I  have  seen  gondoliers  and  sailors  kneel- 
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ing  before  them.  I  walked  through  the  square  of  St.  Mark,  and 
went  into  one  of  the  narrow  streets  leading  out  of  it.  Two 
persons  could  scarcely  manage  to  pass  each  other  without  a  col- 
lision. I  did  not  go  far,  for  it  was  anything  but  pleasant.  It  is 
said  that  those  well  acquainted  with  the  city  can  go  over  a  good 
part  of  it,  through  narrow  streets  and  across  bridges.  Coming 
back,  I  bought  com  from  some  small  boys,  and  amused  myself 
with  feeding  the  pigeons.  We  went  to  Salviati's  to  see  some  fine 
specimens  of  Venetian  glass,  and  to  look  at  photographs  through 
a  megalithoscope.  Many  Americans  purchase  one,  because  it 
is  nearly  as  good  as  seeing  the  original  pictures  and  statues. 

Hotel  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  Florence,  December  31. 
— Here  we  are  safe  and  well  in  Florence,  having  arrived  last  even- 
ing at  eight  o'clock.  The  sun  is  shining  beautifully  in  all  three 
of  our  rooms,  and  all  our  windows  look  out  on  the  Amo,  which 
is  separated  from  the  hotel  only  by  a  wide  street.  They  call  the 
Arno  a  river ;  but  we  would  call  it  a  creek.  I  can  see  the  bottom 
of  the  river  on  this  side,  though  it  looks  deeper  on  the  other. 
This  morning,  after  breakfast,  we  received  letters  from  home, 
which  we  accept  as  our  happy  New  Year.  The  mornings  here 
seem  half  an  hour  longer  than  they  were  in  Berlin,  and  now  that 
the  days  will  soon  begin  to  be  longer  I  hope  to  profit  by  it. 

We  had  an  interesting  ride  from  Venice  to  Bologna,  passing 
Padua,  noted  for  the  Carrara  family  in  1318,  and  for  its  flourish- 
ing university  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries ;  Rovigo, 
a  town  on  a  branch  of  the  Adige,  with  a  thousand  or  so  inhabit- 
ants, from  which  Napoleon  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  Savary,  his 
minister  of  police ;  and  Ferrara,  where  the  proud  Duke  of  Este 
lived,  and  where  Tasso  and  Ariosto  must  have  left  some  memen- 
toes ;  but  we  only  saw  the  city,  and  the  old  castle,  rising  like  a 
huge  rock,  strengthened  with  comer  towers,  and  surrounded  by 
a  ditch  ;  then  by  old  ruins  and  fertile  fields,  until  we  arrived  at 
Bologna,  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  stopped  at  the  Hotel 
San  Marco.  It  was  a  quaint  old  house,  with  huge  beams  over- 
head, gayly  frescoed  between  the  beams.  I  believe  that  ever 
since  Othello  lived  in  Venice  they  have  had  a  fancy  for  Moors 
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in  all  these  Tegions.  In  our  parlor  there  were  two  statues  of 
Moors,  of  Venetian  porcelain,  gilt  and  highly  colored  in  their 
gay  costume,  and  about  the  size  of  a  child  six  or  seven  years  old. 
For  my  part  I  do  not  fancy  such  ornaments.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  our  courier  recommended  us  to  have  our  beds  warmed, 
although  we  had  fires  in  our  bedrooms  as  well  as  in  the  parlor. 
The  parlor  was  full  forty  feet  square,  and  one  of  the  bedrooms 
was  even  larger  \  but  the  apartments  had  not  been  lately  occu- 
pied, and  so  the  maid  brought  in  a  scaldino  (warming-pan),  such  as 
I  had  seen  when  a  child.  In  the  morning,  when  I  went  into  the 
parlor,  I  found  six  or  seven  men  and  women  chattering  Italian 
at  a  great  rate.  It  seemed  the  chimney  had  taken  fire,  and  the 
men  had  been  up  to  the  top  and  poured  water  down  the  chimney. 
**  Pardon,  madame,  in  one  leetle  quart  d'  heure  you  will  have 
one  bon  feu."  And  so  we  did.  We  have  found  the  servants 
everywhere  very  attentive  and  deferential.  In  Berlin  I  used 
to  smile  when  they  addressed  me  as  ''gnadige  Frau,"  gracious 
lady.  After  leaving  Venice  it  seemed  strange  to  hear  the 
sounds  of  carriages  in  the  street,  at  night  in  particular.  After 
breakfast,  we  went  out  to  see  Bologna,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  important  cities  of  Italy,  handsomely  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines.  It  was  declared  a  free  city  by  Charlemagne,  and 
was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  sanguinary  quarrels  between 
the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines.  We  went  first  to  the  church  of 
San  Giacomo,  where  we  met  our  acquaintances  from  Venice ; 
then  to  San  Petronio,  built  in  the  Tuscan-Gothic  style.  It  is 
surrounded  by  chapels,  in  one  of  which  are  the  monuments  of 
Napoleon's  sister,  Elisa  Bacciochi,  her  husband  and  four  chil- 
dren, all  of  the  purest  white  marble.  On  the  floor  of  the  church 
is  the  meridional  line  traced  by  the  astronomer  Cassini,  in 
1653.  In  X530,  Pope  Clement  VII.  crowned  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  under  the  canopy  of  the  choir.  Charles  was  the  last 
German  emperor  crowned  in  Italy.  In  one  of  the  chapels  there 
is  a  golden  safe  in  the  wall  over  the  altar,  containing  the  head 
of  San  Petronio,  the  patron  saint  of  the  city.  Dear  me !  how  the 
poor  saints  have  been  mutilated  1 

We  went  next  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.     The  modern 
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paintings  were  as  fine  as  any  we  have  seen,  though  the  subjects 
were  taken  mostly  from  Grecian  history,— quite  a  relief  from  the 
everlasting  Madonna  and  Child.  I  now  hardly  notice  these 
last ;  but  when  we  went  into  the  gallery  of  the  old  masters,  I 
had  to  stop  and  look  at  one,  which  they  told  me  was  by  Sasso- 
ferrato.  It  was  heavenly ;  I  liked  it  full  as  well  as  Raphael's 
Madonna  at  Dresden,  which  every  one  raves  so  much  about. 
Guido's  "Ecce  Homo*'  was  exceedingly  fine,  and  Raphael's 
'*St.  Cecilia,"  in  ecstasy  at  hearing  the  heavenly  music  of  the 
angels,  was  strikingly  beautiful.  A  young  artist  was  copying 
it,  and  admiration  was  painted  on  his  face.  Then  there  was 
Guido's  grand  painting  of  the  **  Madonna  della  Pieta,"  so  called 
from  the  Madonna  weeping  over  the  dead  body  of  the  Saviour ; 
and  his  "  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,"  which  was  the  best  of  all 
I  have  seen  on  that  subject. 

Last  of  all  we  went  to  the  university,  which  is  now  turned  into 
a  library  and  a  collection  of  antiquities.  In  the  Egyptian  de- 
partment we  were  shown  a  letter  written  by  an  Egyptian  priest  on 
papyrus  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago, — as  old  as  the  time 
of  Moses.  The  Etruscans,  who  lived  here  before  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  must  have  been  a  civilized  and  cultivated  people,  as  is 
shown  by  things  found  while  making  excavations  in  Bologna 
about  twenty-five  years  ago.  There  were  stone  coffins,  vases, 
bronzes,  ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  I  don't  know  what  all.  Some 
of  the  stone  coffins  were  opened,  showing  the  bones.  In  one 
there  was  a  mother  and  her  child ;  the  vessels,  with  food,  which 
were  buried  with  them  ;  and  in  some  of  the  heads  the  teeth  were 
still  sound  and  white.  This  university  once  contained  ten  thou- 
sand students,  and  several  learned  women  were  professors  in  it. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  Novella  d'  Andrea,  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  canonist,  frequently  occupied  her  father's  chair. 
There  was  the  bust  of  Christine  de  Pisan,  so  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  that  she  wore  a  veil  when  she  lectured,  so  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  students  might  not  be  distracted.  There  too  was 
Madonna  Manzolina,  who  graduated  in  surgery,  and  was  professor 
of  anatomy  \  and  the  learned  Clotilda  Tambroni,  who  filled  the 
Greek  chair.     These  never  had  the  name  of  strong-minded,  or 
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ever  wore  bloomer  costume,  that  I  have  heard  of.  We  were  shown 
into  the  very  room  where  galvanism  was  first  discovered,  and  I 
took  particular  pains  to  go  and  stand  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
electrical  machine  stood  when  the  student  tried  what  effect  elec- 
tricity would  have  on  the  nerves  of  a  frog.  Thfere  were  frescoes 
on  the  outside  of  the  building ;  and  the  coats  of  arms  and  names 
of  all  the  noble  students  who  had  graduated  in  the  university 
covered  the  walls  of  the  halls  and  corridors.  I  wished  that  we 
could  have  spent  the  whole  day  there.  After  dinner  we  took  the 
cars  for  Florence.  The  country  was  very  interesting,  and  when 
we  drew  near  the  Apennines  it  was  wild  enough.  We  crossed 
the  Reno,  a  mountain  stream,  nineteen  times;  went  through 
twenty-three  tunnels,  one  of  which  was  something  more  than  a 
mile  long,  and  the  one  through  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apen- 
nines one  mile  and  three-quarters.  We  then  went  over  a  long 
viaduct,  winding  around  fearful  places,  where  the  cars  went  on  a 
walk ;  but  they  made  up  for  it  when  they  reached  the  plain.  Oh  ! 
another  thing  about  the  university  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  I  was  so 
absorbed  in  thoughts  of  what  would  be  said  of  such  female  pro- 
fessors in  our  universities  that  I  forgot  to  mention  Joseph  Mezzo- 
fanti,  who  was  once  librarian  there.  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  made 
him  a  cardinal.  When  he  was  thirty-six  years  old  he  spoke 
fluently  eighteen  languages,  and  before  his  death  forty-two. 

We  find  everything  here  very  comfortable.  Our  parlor  is 
about  thirty  feet  square ;  the  fire-place  is  in  one  corner  of  the 
room ;  the  carpet  is  a  handsome  bright  Moquet ;  large  mirror 
reaching  from  the  marble-top  table  to  the  ceiling,  the  frame  a 
foot  wide,  leaves,  ornaments,  and  plume  on  the  top,  all  gilt ; 
another  mirror  of  the  same  size  over  the  mantel-piece;  the 
paper,  the  ground-work  gilt  with  little  artistic  figures  of  blue ; 
sofa  and  chairs  of  rich,  striped  material, — broad  stripes  of  red, 
with  narrow  stripes  of  gold,  and  other  colors  quite  pretty;  the 
curtains,  orange  color;  a  table  in  the  centre;  an  escritoire,  and 
a  wood-box,  looking  very  much  like  an  escritoire,  two  easy 
arm-chairs,  and  two  low  sewing-chairs,  besides  those  used  for 
the  table. 

Speaking  of  American  food,  an  acquaintance  said  that  she 
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wanted  some,  and  found  out  from  their  guide  that  the  Italians 
had  what  they  called  polenta  fritay  and  which  is  very  much  like 
our  fried  mush.  So  I  have  ox^txcd  polenta  frita  every  morning 
since,  and  find  it  even  more  delicate  than  ours.  I  asked  our 
waiter  this  morning  what  he  called  the  flour  of  which  it  was 
made.  He  replied,  "  the  farina  of  the  Grand  Turco."  Anyway, 
it  is  bona  fide  Indian  corn  meal  like  ours,  only  more  of  a  golden 
color,  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  diamond,  and  fried  in  oil.  It  is 
the  greatest  treat  in  the  way  of  eatables  I  have  yet  had.  At 
the  Thanksgiving  dinner  in  Berlin  we  came  near  having  some 
pumpkin-pie.  I  wrote  off  the  directions  for  making  it,  and  sent 
it  to  the  cook  j  birt  he  said  he  ought  to  have  had  it  one  day 
sooner,  and  so  we  had  to  do  without  it.  The  bread,  or  rather 
biscuit,  is  really  excellent.  We  have  had  poor  bread  only  twice, 
and  that  was  when  we  were  traveling  on  the  Italian  side  of  St. 
Gothard  and  the  Spliigen. 

Hotel  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  January  5,  1872. — We 
went  out  for  a  walk  along  the  quay  which  leads  out  into  the 
Cascine,  the  Champs  Elys^es  of  Florence.  The  river  Arno  is  a 
very  good -sized  creek.  On  the  opposite  side  the  rear  of  the 
houses  is  built  to  the  very  brink  of  the  river  as  in  Venice; 
while  on  this  side  there  is  an  embankment,  the  houses  front  the 
river,  and  everything  looks  gay.  The  palace  where  Lucien 
Bonaparte  used  to  live  is  not  far  from  this  hotel ;  it  is  a  fine, 
large  building,  handsomely  situated.  Most  of  the  streets  here 
are  only  wide  enough  for  carriages  to  pass,  and  are  all  paved 
with  large  flat  stones, — blocks  of  stone,  or  they  would  soon  be 
broken  with  carts  and  carriages  passing  over  them. 

The  courier  has  already  written  to  Rome  for  apartments  for 
us,  as  strangers  are  now  flocking  into  Italy,  to  escape  from  the 
cold  weather,  or  at  least  to  get  where  they  can  see  the  5un.  We 
have  fires  mornings  and  evenings,  although  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  it  is  warm  enough  without  fire.  However,  when  we  go  into 
churches  or  picture-galleries  we  dress  as  warmly  as  possible. 

On  Wednesday  we  went  to  the  Uffizi  gallery,  which  was  built 
for  government  oflices,  as  its  name  implies ;  it  is  now  filled  with 
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painting  and  sculpture.  It  is  much  colder  in  the  galleries  than 
it  is  out-doors,  and  we  find  it  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  stay  in 
them  two  hours.  We  are  having  socks  made,  lined  with  fur, 
to  slip  over  our  shoes,  and  then  we  can  stay  as  long  as  we 
choose.  Among  the  great  number  of  paintings  and  sculpture 
I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  look  at.  The  *' Venus  de  Medici"  is, 
I  think,  as  beautiful  as  has  been  described ;  this,  with  the 
Florentine  boar,  and  two  wolf-dogs  in  the  vestibule,  were  all 
I  particularly  noticed.  I  expected  to  admire  Niobe  and  her 
children ;  but  I  did  not,  and  I  may  say  the  same  of  the  rest  of 
the  statuary.  What  heresy  I  am  guilty  of  in  not  admiring  all 
the  paintings  and  statues  I  see,  I  am  not  capable  of  knowing. 
People  talk  of  being  educated  up  to  appreciating  them ;  but  I 
should  think  it  was  educating  down. 

The  Uffizi  is  on  one  side  of  the  Arno,  and  is  connected  by  a 
bridge  with  the  Pitti  palace,  on  the  opposite  side.  The  Pitti 
palace  was  built  by  a  prince  of  that  name,  a  rival  of  the  Medici 
family  ;  but  at  length  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Medici.  We 
had  only  to  go  down  one  pair  of  stairs  to  enter  on  the  second 
story  of  the  bridge,  which  leads  to  the  Pitti  palace.  The  bridge 
proper  is  called  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  and  has  shops  on  both  sides, 
mostly  jewelers' ;  but  is  wider  than  the  Rialto  at  Venice,  so 
that  carriages  and  all  sorts  of  vehicles  cross  it.  This  palace 
was  the  residence  of  Victor  Enfmanuel'  when  Florence  was  the 
capital  of  Italy ;  he  occupies  it  now  whenever  he  comes  to 
Florence.  It  contains  a  very  large  collection  of  paintings,  and 
we  walked  from  room  to  room  looking  at  the  pictures,  until  we 
were  fatigued  and  hungry.  Our  lunch  was  ortolans  roasted,  and 
fried  oysters;  the  oysters  here  are  brought  from  Naples,  and 
the  best  that  I  have  tasted  since  I  left  home,  though  they  are  very 
small ;  four  of  them  would  hardly  make  one  of  our  good-sized 
oysters ;  the  oysters  in  London  tasted  so  coppery  I  could  not 
eat  them  at  all.  While  I  was  walking  around  the  galleries  I 
looked  out  of  the  windows  into  the  gardens,  and  was  surprised 
to  see  the  grass  green  and  beautiful,  and  the  orange,  magnolia, 
and  other  trees  looking  like  spring.  In  the  halls  the  porters 
had  a  little  iron  vessel  or  pail  filled  with  coals  to  keep  their 
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hands  warm,  and  in  the  galleries  a  sort  of  stove  filled  with  coals 
for  the  same  purpose.  We  saw  ever  so  many  artists  copying 
pictures  which  they  fancied,  or  were  painting  to  order.  All 
along  the  passage  over  the  bridge  hang  portraits  of  the  Medici 
family  and  tapestry.  It  is  wonderful  what  life  and  spirit  they 
managed  to  put  in  the  faces  and  figures  on  this  tapestry. 

It  rained  a  little  yesterday,  and  the  waiter  said  he  thought  it 
was  the  change  from  winter  to  spring.  I  find  there  is  an  Amer- 
ican here  who  takes  boarders,  and  many  Americans  go  there 
instead  of  going  to  hotels.  Thirty  Americans  are  staying  there 
now.  Most  of  the  people  in  this  hotel  are  English,  at  least 
all  but  one  or  two,  whom  we  have  seen  at  the  table-d'hote,  and 
all  are  going  on  to  Rome.  We  intend  to  be  there  at  the  car- 
nival, though  I  have  no  idea  that  it  will  be  much,  as  the  pope 
is  so  much  out  of  sorts.  Still,  it  may  be  even  more  lively  than 
most  people  anticipate,  as  Victor  Emmanuel  has  his  court  there 
now. 

The  bells  are  now  ringing  the  Ave  Maria,  as  it  is  sunset.  I 
believe  we  must  have  daylight  here  longer  than  you,  though  I 
think  that  we  are  nearly  in  the  same  latitude.  I  hope  that  it  will 
not  rain  to-morrow,  for  we  want  to  visit  some  churches,  and  see 
if  there  are  not  some  of  the  houses  left  of  the  celebrated  men 
who  once  lived  here;  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Galileo 
Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  and  I  know  not  how  many  more :  Florence  has  just 
cause  to  be  proud  of  her  sons.  To-day  we  saw  some  of  the 
poorer  class  of  the  citizens  walking  through  the  galleries  and 
examining  the  paintings  and  statues,  and  appearing  to  enjoy  it 
as  much  as  any  one, — these  galleries  are  all  free.  Titian's  mother 
they  say  was  a  peasant,  and  in  two  or  three  of  his  finest  and 
largest  paintings  in  Venice  she  is  introduced  as  an  old  woman, 
and  in  one  of  them  she  is  selling  eggs ;  but  she  is  so  terribly 
plain,  I  do  not  believe  it  could  have  been  his  mother.  All 
classes  can  cultivate  their  taste,  for  there  are  very  many  beau- 
tiful things,  and  many  hideous  ones  too ;  some  of  the  artists 
had  too  much  love  of  the  grotesque  and  the  horrible  to  please 
me. 

24 
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Hotel  de  la  Grande  '^vcs.ikg^y.^  January  ii. — On  Satur- 
day morning  we  went  to  an  artist's  to  look  at  some  paintings, 
and  then  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella.  It  is  a  singular- 
looking  building,  being  made  of  black  and  white  marble.  This 
church  was  begun  by  the  Dominicans  in  1279.  Their  costume 
is  black  and  white,  and  this  probably  was  the  reason  of  its  being 
built  in  these  colors.  The  walls  of  the  church  are  covered  with 
paintings,  frescoes,  and  monuments.  One  is  bewildered  and 
hardly  knows  what  to  look  at  first,  or  even  remember  what  inter- 
ests you.  In  one  of  the  side  chapels  the  whole  wall  was  covered 
with  a  fresco  representing  paradise ;  the  opposite  wall  purgatory, 
with  the  names  of  the  sins  and  sinners  in  Gothic  capitals.  Behind 
the  altar  is  the  last  judgment.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  satire  in 
this,  considering  when  it  was  done,  for  among  the  figures  on  the 
left  hand  were  bishops,  abbots,  monks,  nuns,  nobles,  knights, 
and  ladies  in  the  midst  of  grotesque  and  hideous  fiends.  In 
another  part  of  the  church  was  a  fresco  of  the  church  militant 
and  triumphant  as  forming  the  entrance  to  paradise.  The  pope 
and  the  emperor,  as  guardians  of  the  church,  are  seated  on 
thrones;  cardinals  and  bishops  are  near  the  pope;  kings  and 
princes  near  the  emperor.  But  the  queer  part  was  a  troop  of 
ravenous  wolves  in  the  foreground,  driven  away  from  a  flock  of 
sheep  by  a  pack  of  spotted  black-and-white  dogs,  figuring  the 
heretics  repelled  by  the  exertions  of  the  Dominicans, — Domini 
Canes,  quite  a  pun.  Then  another  thing  that  seemed  strange 
to  me,  and  which  I  find  in  many  paintings,  was  in  the  picture 
of  "Zacharias  in  the  Temple"  there  were  four  half-length 
pictures  of  the  painter's  friends.  In  the  picture  of  "  St.  Eliza- 
beth's Visit  to  the  Virgin"  are  portraits  of  the  Tornabuoni,  a 
rich  Italian  family.  One  female  figure,  preceded  and  followed 
by  two  attendants,  who  are  walking  behind  St.  Elizabeth,  is  Gi- 
nevra  di  Benci,  celebrated  as  one  of  the  beauties  of  her  time.  In 
other  pictures  are  seen  Petrarch  and  Laura,  some  of  the  Medici 
family,  and  celebrated  poets,  painters,  and  sculptors.  But  the 
strangest  of  all  was  near  one  of  the  side  altars,  a  small  room  in 
which  were  wax  figures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  holding  the  infant 
Saviour,  the  three  holy  kings  and  attendants,  the  manger,  the 
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oxen, — the  kings  in  regal  robes  and  crowns,  and  the  Virgin  most 
gorgeously  arrayed.  The  people  came  crowding  along,  lifted 
up  their  children  to  see  it,  their  little  faces  all  aglow  with  wonder 
and  delight,  loath  to  leave  and  make  room  for  others ;  but  it 
was  Twelfth-day, — 

"  The  wise  men's  day,  who  out  from  Persia  farre 
Brought  gifts  to  Christ,  conducted  by  a  starre. 
The  Papists  do  believe  that  these  were  kings,  and  so  them  call, 
And  do  affirme  that  of  the  same  there  were  but  three  in  all." 

Melchior,  an  aged  man  with  a  long  beard,  brought  the  gold ; 
Jasper,  a  beardless  youth,  the  frankincense;  and  Balthazar,  a 
black,  or  moor,  the  myrrh.  When  common  schools  are  once  well 
established  in  Italy,  and  the  people  have  the  Bible  to  read,  such 
things,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  entirely  done  away  with.  Being 
unable  to  read,  the  common  people  gather  most  of  what  they 
know  of  the  Bible  from  the  paintings  on  the  walls  of  churches, 
the  sculpture  with  which  they  are  filled,  and  such  spectacles 
as  these. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  opera  of  **  Sonnambula," 
and  just  before  the  last  act  the  ballet  called  the  "contest  be- 
tween light  and  darkness"  was  introduced.  Every  one  told  us 
to  be  sure  and  see  the  ballet  when  we  went  to  Florence.  It 
was  most  splendidly  got  up.  Part  of  the  scene  was  laid  in 
Prague,  and  a  part  in  Egypt.  There  were  warriors,  monks, 
nuns,  conjurers,  Arabs,  Egyptians,  magicians,  Hindoo  dancing- 
girls,  spirits  of  darkness  and  spirits  of  light,  the  queen  of  the 
stars  and  her  attendants.  I  never  saw  such  brilliancy,  such 
sparkling  and  flashing  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  one  thing  fol- 
lowed another  in  such  quick  succession  that  it  was  bewildering. 
Some  of  the  genii  of  darkness  were  dressed  in  dark  green,  with 
flowers  and  spots  of  gold ;  bats'  wings  of  the  same  stuff,  and  the 
wings  lined  entirely  with  gold,  their  heads  and  faces  covered 
with  frizzed  hair  that  looked  as  if  made  of  frost  or  spun  glass, 
came  flying  in  and  dancing  with  sylphs,  one  might  fancy  butter- 
flies made  of  gossamer  and  sunlight ;  and  then  the  music,  the 
gayest,  liveliest,  and  most  brilliant.  I  think  none  but  Italians 
could  ever  have  imagined  such  scenes,  or  put  -such  a  combina- 
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tion  of  things  together.  Well,  this  old  Europe,  with  its  thou- 
sands of  years  of  workings  and  imaginings,  is  altogether  unique ; 
but  how  one  can  prefer  living  here  to  their  own  country  I  can- 
not imagine. 

On  Sunday  I  was,  by  mistake,  taken  to  a  Lutheran  church, 
but  the  service  and  sermon  were  in  English,  and  very  good. 

Monday  we  went  to  the  Palazzo  Buonarotti,  in  the  street  Ghi- 
belina.  It  was  Michael  Angelo*s,  and  we  examined  every  me- 
mento left  of  htm.  It  is  a  large  building,  but  the  rooms  which 
he  particularly  occupied  still  have  some  of  his  furniture,  sketches, 
drawings,  models,  pictures,  etc.  We  then  went  to  a  palace  be- 
longing to  a  descendant  of  the  old  Spanish  family  of  Ximenes, 
and,  after  walking  through  halls  and  galleries,  and  up  flights  of 
stairs,  all  of  whose  walls  were  covered  with  paintings  and  por- 
traits of  generations  of  this  family,  were  taken  into  their  museum, 
and  were  much  surprised  to  see  beautiful  porcelain  vases,  and 
other  rare  things,  which  had  been  brought  off  as  trophies  from 
the  palace  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  in  the  glorious  (!)  Anglo- 
Chinese  opium  war.     How  things  do  travel ! 

Yesterday  we  went  into  the  church  of  the  Annunziata,  and  it 
seemed  like  being  ushered  into  a  magnificent  drawing-room,  the 
pulpits  and  windows  being  hung  with  crimson  curtains  with  wide 
gold  fringe.  We  just  took  a  glimpse  of  the  church,  for  service 
was  being  held,  and  then  went  to  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo, 
where  were  monuments  of  the  Medici,  two  of  which  attracted 
attention  :  that  of  Lorenzo,  grandson  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnifi- 
cent, who  was  created  Duke  of  Urbino  by  his  uncle,  Leo  X. ; 
his  only  child  was  Catherine  de  Medici,  who  married  Henry  II. 
of  France.  Two  large  figures  at  his  feet  represent  Aurora  and 
Twilight.  Lorenzo  is  seated,  and  represented  as  lost  in  thought, 
and  his  casque  partly  shades  his  face, — 

"  Is  it  a  face,  or  but  an  eyeless  skull? 
'Tis  lost  in  shade ;  yet.  like  the  basilisk, 
It  fascinates,  and  is  intolerable, 
His  mien  is  noble,  most  majestical." 

His  uncle  Giuliano  is  on  the  opposite  side,  and  at  his  feet  statues 
representing  Day  and  Night.     After  spending  some  time  admir« 
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ing  these  we  went  to  the  Medicean  chapel,  adjoining  the  church. 
This  building  was  begun  in  1604.  The  walls  are  entirely 
covered  with  the  richest  marbles,  jasper,  chalcedony,  agate, 
lapis  lazuli,  and  other  stones  more  precious,  so  highly  polished 
that  by  going  close  to  them  the  chapel  is  reflected  in  them  as 
in  a  mirror.  It  is  said  that  this  chapel  cost  ten  millions  of 
dollars,  and  I  can  believe  it.  The  coats  of  arms  of  the  principal 
cities  and  states  of  Tuscany  incorporated  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Medici  are  ranged  all  around  the  chapel.  The  red  lily  on 
the  shield  of  Florence  is  delicately  and  elaborately  formed  of 
different  hues  of  coral  and  coralline,  inlaid  so  as  to  represent  the 
relief  and  shading  of  the  flower,  and  all  the  rest  is  to  match. 
The  cenotaphs  of  the  dukes  in  this  chapel  are  formed  of  red  and 
gray  granite,  polished  like  marble.  The  cushion  on  one  of  them, . 
on  which  the  ducal  crown  is  placed,  is  most  wonderful  in  work- 
manship, and  inlaid  with  precious  stones.  The  roof  is  divided 
into  eight  compartments :  in  the  first  is  the  Almighty  blessing 
Adam  and  Eve;  second.  Eve  giving  Adam  the  apple;  third, 
the  death  of  Abel;  fourth,  Noah's  sacrifice  after  the  flood; 
fifth,  the  nativity;  sixth,  the  crucifixion;  seventh,  the  resur- 
rection ;  and  eighth,  the  last  judgment. 

Afterwards  we  rode  out  in  the  suburbs,  along  the  hills  which 
surround  Florence,  and  saw  the  Apennines  beyond  with  their  tops 
covered  with  snow ;  still,  the  trees  and  grass  were  green  as  in  the 
month  of  May  at  home.  Passing  the  church  of  San  Miniato,  we 
stopped  and  went  in  to  see  it.  A  church  stood  here  in  the  seventh 
century;  but  the  foundation  of  the  present  one  was  laid  by 
Hildebrand  and  the  emperor  Henry  II.,  in  1013.  It  is  now  to 
be  used  as  the  church  of  the  suburban  cemetery.  The  most 
curious  thing  here  was  the  apse,  in  which  were  five  circular 
recesses,  each  of  which  contains  a  window  formed  of  a  slab  of 
Seravezza  marble,  allowing  a  certain  amount  of  light  to  pass 
through  them,  and  looking  very  beautiful  when  the  sun  shines 
on  them.  The  view  of  Florence  from  this  place  is  exceedingly 
charming.  The  driver  pointed  out  the  bridges  over  the  Arno, 
the  palaces  and  churches,  and  the  different  villages  on  the  hill- 
sides in  the  vicinity  of  Florence. 
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Hotel  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  January  14. — We  have 
been  again  and  again  to  the  Uffizi  gallery,  and  Pitti  palace, 
and  picture  dealers,  and  jewelers,  and  to  see  specimens  of  Floren- 
tine mosaics,  and  have  made  some  purchases,  and  been  in  some 
of  the  churches  a  second  and  a  third  time,  particularly  the  church 
of  Santa  Croce. 

"  In  Santa  Croce's  holy  precincts  lie 
Ashes  which  make  it  holier ;  dust  which  is, 
Even  in  itself,  an  immortality, — 

.    .    .     here  repose 
Angelo's,  Alfieri's  bones,  and  his, 
The  starry  Galileo,  with  his  woes ; 
Here  Machiavelli's  earth  returned  to  whence  it  rose." 

It  is  said  that  Michael  Angel o  selected  the  place  for  his  monu- 
ment that  he  might  see  from  his  tomb  the  dome  of  the  cathedral, 
which  was  the  delight  of  his  eyes.  His  bust  is  considered  a  very 
correct  likeness.  There  are  three  statues  on  his  monument, 
appearing  as  mourners, — Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture. 
I  admired  them  so  much  that  I  returned  again  and  again  to 
look  at  them.  Alfieri's  monument  was  executed  by  Canova. 
Dante's  monument  is  very  large  and  fine.  The  tomb  of  a 
Polish  countess,  and  that  of  the  Countess  of  Albany,  wife  of 
the  last  Pretender  Stuart,  were  also  good.  Then  in  a  chapel 
belonging  to  the  Bonaparte  family  was  that  of  the  wife  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte  and  others  of  the  family.  But  what  interested  me  as 
much  as  anything  were  the  letters  **I.  H.  S."  on  the  inside  of 
the  church,  over  the  principal  entrance:  these  letters  were 
originally  placed  there  by  St.  Bernardino  of  Siena.  Having 
reproved  one  of  his  flock  for  manufacturing  playing  cards,  the 
man  told  him  he  knew  of  no  other  way  to  gain  his  living.  The 
saint  told  him  to  put  these  letters  on  his  blank  cards  and  sell 
them.  Everybody  bought  them,  and  the  man  made  a  handsome 
fortune.  The  facade  of  this  church  was  not  completed  until  1863  \ 
and  there  are  some  facades  in  the  city  yet  unfinished.  I  went 
several  times  to  see  the  celebrated  bronze  doors  of  the  baptistery 
of  San  Giovanni.  Two  of  the  doors  were  executed  by  the  artist 
Ghiberti,  and  Michael  Angelo  said  of  them  that  they  were 
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worthy  of  being  the  gates  of  paradise.  The  subjects  are  all 
taken  from  the  Bible,  and  an  allegorical  history  of  John  the 
Baptist.  The  floor  of  the  bajjtistery  is  paved  with  black  and 
white  marble.  It  is  said  that  all  the  baptisms  of  the  city  are 
still  performed  here.  Dante  once  broke  a  portion  of  the  bap- 
tismal font  in  saving  a  child  from  drowning. 

Yesterday  afternoon  we  rode  out  to  a  villa  to  call  on  some 
friends,  but  they  were  not  at  home,  so  we  left  our  cards  and 
drove  to  the  Cascine.  It  is  very  pretty ;  but  we  have  not  seen 
one  public  park  that  combines  so  many  varied  beauties  as  Central 
Park.  There  are  beautiful  places,  very  beautiful,  peculiarly 
beautiful;  but  none  that  exceed  our  own,  none  that  look  so 
thoroughly  cheerful,  prosperous,  young,  and  full  of  life  as  our 
own.  Then  as  you  ride  along  through  the  country,  all  the  trees 
have  been  trimmed  and  cut,  and  cut  and  trimmed,  till  they  look 
so  scarred  and  wounded,  and  so  filled  with  protuberances  or  ex- 
crescences, they  seem  to  have  lost  that  freedom  which  to  an 
American  seems  so  necessary  to  existence,  to  say  nothing  of 
enjoyment.  I  begin  to  think  that  one  ought  to  travel  in  order 
to  be  able  to  appreciate  one's  own  country,  as  well  as  to  respect 
and  appreciate  others*.  The  change  in  the  weather  from  Berlin 
to  this  place  has  been  so  gradual  that  it  has  not  affected  our 
health,  so  I  think  we  are  prepared  to  go  to  Rome  now ;  and  by 
the  time  we  are  ready  to  go  to  Naples,  we  shall  be  prepared  for 
that  also.  We  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  the  health  we  have  en- 
joyed all  through  our  travels.  I  think  that  we  shall  enjoy  our- 
selves in  Rome,  as  we  intend  spending  a  month  there,  and  shall 
at  least  be  able  to  unpack.  The  greatest  drawback  to  this  travel- 
ing is  the  continual  packing  in  and  packing  out. 

We  have  had  a  letter  from  the  proprietor  of  the  H6tel  des 
Isles  Britanniques,  in  Rome,  saying  that  we  can  have  rooms. 
Victor  Emmanuel  opens  his  parliament  there,  so  that  ambassa- 
dors must  now  go  to  Rome.  Ambassadors  are  also  sent  to  the 
pope,  besides  the  throng  of  travelers  now  on  their  way,  and  it  is 
thought  the  city  will  be  filled  this  winter.  Yesterday  we  saw 
some  English  people  walking  on  the  promenade  in  the  Cascine, 
who  were  in  Berlin  in  the  Hdtel  de  Rome  when  we  were ;  so 
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they  too  have  got  as  far  south  as  we  have.    Some  of  our  acquaint- 
ances have  gone  on  already,  and  others  are  going  soon. 

I  think  I  shall  take  some  lessons  in  Italian  when  I  get  to  Rome; 
for  being  up  first  in  the  morning  and  telling  our  wants,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  maids,  who  do  not  understand  French,  it  is  very 
convenient  to  know  what  to  say.  When  I  had  to  ring  for  the 
waiter  and  tell  him  in  French  what  I  wajited  him  to  tell  the  maid 
in  Italian,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  Hood's  boy,  who  moved 
from  London  into  the  country,  and  wrote  his  boy-friend  to  come 
and  visit  him ;  and  to  be  sure  that  he  would  succeed  in  getting 
permission  to  do  so,  said,  ''Ask  your  sister  to  ask  your  mother 
to  ask  your  father  to  let  you  come." 

Hotel  des  Isles  Britanniques,  'Roue,  January  18. — We  left 
Florence  at  eight  o'clock  Monday  morning,  and  passed  Perugia, 
a  city  of  central  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  Umbria.  It 
stands  on  a  lofty  elevation  eight  hundred  feet  high,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber.  It  was  very  imposing  in  appearance,  has  one 
hundred  churches  and  about  fifty  monasteries.  Then  we  passed 
Lake  Thrasymene,  where  Hannibal  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Romans;  and  Spoleto,  once  the  residence  of  the  Gothic  kings; 
and  ever  so  many  places  of  less  note.  It  took  us  about  ten  hours 
to  come  from  Florence ;  the  day  was  fine,  and  the  moon  rose 
before  we  entered  Rome. 

Tuesday  morning  it  rained,  but  we  were  not  sorry  to  stay  in 
the  house  one  day ;  besides,  we  changed  our  apartments  after 
breakfast.  We  were  in  the  top  of  the  house,  and  came  down 
two  flights  of  stairs,  and  are  now  on  what  we  would  call  the  third 
floor  in  our  country,  but  what  is  called  here  the  second.  Al- 
though the  rooms  we  left  were  comfortable,  it  would  be  very 
tiresome  to  go  up  so  high  after  being  half  a  day  on  our  feet, 
walking  about  churches  and  galleries  of  paintings.  But  such 
apartments !  first  an  antechamber,  then  an  immense  dining- 
room,  then  the  saloon,  fifty  feet  by  twenty-five,  arm-chairs,  low 
easy-chairs,  ordinary  chairs,  dining-table,  two  small  round  tables, 
two  escritoires,  two  large  marble-top  tables,  a  pier-table,  four  mir- 
rors, four  doors  opening  into  the  room,  and  all  the  doors  hung  with 
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heavy  curtains.  Two  bedrooms  open  into  it ;  my  room  opens 
into  the  dining-room,  and  a  room  adjoining  mine  which  we  do 
not  occupy.  Then  there  are  doors  from  all  our  rooms  commu- 
nicating with  each  other,  and  which  we  leave  open  at  night ;  an 
open  fire-place  in  the  saloon,  and  open  stoves,  like  our  old-fash- 
ioned Franklins,  in  our  sleeping- rooms.  We  had  to  take  all 
these  or  none.  Sometimes  one  or  two  rooms  more  or  less  make 
no  difference  in  the  price  of  a  suite  of  apartments.  Then  we  have 
hired  a  carriage  by  the  month,  for  walking  is  out  of  the  question. 

This  hotel  has  a  large  marble  tablet  in  the  hall  commemo- 
rating the  important  visit  of  the  king  of  Bavaria  to  the  pope,  and 
his  stay  at  this  hotel.  There  is  an  English  lord  and  his  family 
here,  and  a  marchioness,  and  the  emperor  of  Brazil  also  stopped 
here,  and  acquaintances  from  South  America  were  here  in  No- 
vember. An  American  lady  who  sat  near  me  at  the  table-d*hote 
told  me  that  her  party  were  soon  going  on  to  Naples,  and  after 
seeing  that  city  are  to  cross  the  country  to  Brindisi,  and  take 
passage  to  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  We  have  an  obelisk  in 
the  piazza  opposite  our  windows,  so  do  not  need  to  go  to  Egypt. 
After  we  have  seen  Naples  we  shall  begin  to  retrace  our  steps, 
and  feel  that  we  are  on  our  way  home,  and  will  also  feel  that 
what  we  have  seen  has  been  seen  satisfactorily. 

Yesterday  we  rode  to  St.  Peter's,  and  I  was  standing  just  in- 
side the  entrance,  on  the  circular  slab  of  porphyry  where  the 
emperors  formerly  stood  to  be  crowned,  when  whom  should  I 
see  but  a  party  who  came  out  in  the  Russia  when  I  did !  We 
had  a  pleasant  chat  with  them.  They  too  are  going  to  stay  here 
until  after  the  carnival,  and  we  are  to  see  them  again. 

But  St.  Peter's  is  grand,  grand,  grand  !  None  of  us  were  dis- 
appointed, although  we  were  told  by  many  that  we  would  be  on 
seeing  it  for  the  first  time.  It  is  grand  in  every  respect,  and 
after  seeing  so  many  gloomy,  old,  dingy,  and  dirty-looking 
churches,  it  seemed  so  clean,  bright,  beautiful,  and  magnificent, 
that  it  exceeded  my  expectations.  I  walked  around  and  saw  the 
monuments  of  Christina  of  Sweden,  the  porphyry  sarcophagus 
of  Maria  Clementina  Sobieski,  wife  of  James  III.  (the  Pre- 
tender), and  opposite  hers  the  monuments  of  the  Stuarts,  by 
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Canova :  James  III.  and  his  two  sons,  the  young  Pretender,  and 
his  brother.  Cardinal  York,  the  la§t  Stuart. 

But  the  church  itself  chiefly  occupied  my  attention,  and  my 
admiration  of  its  architect,  Michael  Angelo,  increased  every 
minute.  It  is  said  that  it  costs  thirty  thousand  dollars  per 
annum  to  keep  it  in  order.  The  gilding  behind  the  high  altar 
cost  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  first  building  on  this  site 
was  an  oratory,  erected  a.d.  90,  to  indicate  the  place  where  St. 
Peter  was  buried.  Constantine  the  Great  erected  a  basilica  on  the 
spot.  The  present  structure  was  commenced  by  Pope  Julius  II. 
in  1506.  There  were  several  architects  of  this  building,  and  the 
superintendence  of  the  whole  did  not  devolve  upon  Michael 
Angelo  until  1546,  when  he  was  seventy-two  years  of  age.  He 
designed  the  dome,  and  had  the  satisfaction  before  his  death,  in 
his  ninetieth  year,  of  seeing  the  most  arduous  part  of  the  task 
completed.  The  walls  are  covered  with  the  richest  marbles,  and 
copies  of  the  most  celebrated  paintings  executed  in  mosaic, — 
there  are  two  stories  of  niches  with  statues  of  saints.  The 
central  bronze  doors  once  belonged  to  Constantine's  basilica. 
Everything  is  on  such  a  grand  scale  that  the  figures  supporting 
the  holy-water  basins  look  like  cherubs  of  ordinary  size,  but 
when  you  go  near  to  examine  you  find  them  about  six  feet  high. 
The  four  bronze  pillars  which  support  the  immense  canopy  over 
the  high  altar  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high.  Beneath 
this  altar  there  is  a  shrine  and  the  kneeling  figure  of  the  last  de- 
ceased pope,  around  which  one  hundred  and  twelve  lamps  burn 
day  and  night.  The  dome  is  the  boldest  work  of  modern  archi- 
tecture. The  cross  upon  it  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from 
the  pavement.  The  pavement  is  all  in  marbles  of  different  colors, 
arranged  in  beautiful  patterns.  The  erection  of  this  edifice,  from 
1506  to  1 61 4,  cost  forty-five  millions  of  Roman  crowns.  At 
the  ends  of  the  portico  of  the  church  are  the  equestrian  statues 
of  Constantine  and  Charlemagne.  In  contrast  with  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  interior  is  the  insignificant-looking  bronze 
statue  of  what  they  call  St.  Peter,  seated  in  a  chair  of  white  mar- 
ble. ''  St.  Peter  !**  I  exclaimed,—"  St.  Peter  I"  Some  one  re- 
marked that  it  had  been  in  ancient  times  a  statue  of  Jupiter. 
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"Jupiter!  the  Jupiter  of  the  old  Romans?  Never  1*'  While  I 
stood  wondering  at  the  unaccountable  vagaries  of  mankind  in 
genera],  and  of  artists  in  particular,  and  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  taste,  several  persons  passed  along  and  kissed  the  foot  of 
the  statue,  the  toes  of  which  are  actually  worn  away  with  kiss- 
ing, and  the  big  toe,  what  is  left  of  it,  looks  bright  as  gold. 
I  wonder  when  the  time  will  come  that  all  Christians  will  be 
united.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  Christian  communicants 
of  every  denomination  in  the  world  could  be  accommodated  in 
St.  Peter's. 

After  lunch  we  rode  outside  the  walls  of  Rome  to  see  St.  Paul's 
church,  a  most  costly  one.  It  is  said  that  St.  Paul  is  buried 
beneath  the  high  altar.  This  edifice  was  built  first  by  Constan- 
tine  over  the  catacombs  where  St.  Paul  was  buried.  You  know 
St.  Paul  was  beheaded  in  Rome,  and  was  buried  in  the  catacombs 
of  a  noble  Roman  lady ;  so  Constantine  ordered  a  church  to  be 
built  over  the  spot.  In  368  that  church  was  pulled  down  and  a 
larger  built  in  its  stead.  In  1823  it  was  partly  burned.  It  has 
since  been  restored  on  the  original  plan,  and  now  stands  the 
most  gorgeous  church  of  Catholic  devotion  the  world  can  show. 
They  are  now  employed  in  finishing  the  facade.  The  emperor 
of  Russia  gave  most  beautiful  malachite  for  one  of  the  altars ; 
Mehemet  Ali,  late  viceroy  of  Egypt,  presented  Gregory  XVI. 
with  four  columns  of  Egyptian  alabaster  to  support  the  high 
altar;  and  other  rich  and  costly  gifts  were  pointed  out  to  us.  I 
admired  the  marble  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  stand 
in  front  of  the  altar,  or  rather  on  each  side  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar.  Eighty  polished  granite  columns  adorn  the  magnificent 
nave,  and  beautiful  stained  glass  windows,  the  principal  figure  in 
each  being  some  saint;  and  then  in  the  frieze  the  portraits  of 
all  the  popes  in  mosaic,  executed  at  the  mosaic  establishment  in 
the  Vatican.  The  gilded  ceiling  and  work  overhead,  and  the 
polished  marble  floor,  made  me  think  that  the  architect  had 
studied  well  the  description  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  in  the 
twenty-first  chapter  of  Revelation. 

But  what  a  strange,  weird  place  this  Rome  is ! — z,  city,  a  ruin, 
a  desert,  a  garden ;  one  thing  one  minute,  another  the  next. 
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Our  hotel  stands  on  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  in  the  centre  of 
which  rises  an  obelisk,  surrounded  by  four  lionesses,  out  of 
whose  mouths  the  water  pours  into  an  enormous  basin.  After 
the  defeat  of  Mark  Antony,  Augustus  Caesar  had  this  obelisk 
brought  from  Hieropolis,  in  Egypt.  I  see  it  from  my  window, 
and,  as  I  am  writing,  can  hear  the  water  pouring  into  the  fountain. 
There  is  another  fountain  on  the  side  of  the  Pincian  Hill,  which 
rises  in  the  rear  of  this  hotel,  "while  on  the  opposite  side  is  the 
Fountain  of  Neptune, — three  fountains  in  one  square  seems  ex- 
travagant. From  our  parlor  windows  we  see  an  arched  wall, 
back  of  the  fountain,  overshadowed  by  a  gigantic  statue  of  Nep- 
tune and  his  tritons,  while  back  of  them  rises  a  hill  covered 
w^ith  rows  of  pines.  A  little  farther  down  the  square  are  the 
barracks,  formerly  occupied  by  the  pope's  police.  At  one  end 
of  the  square  is  the  gate  Del  Popolo,  leading  out  into  the  country, 
on  one  side  of  which  is  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo, 
built,  it  is  said,  by  Pope  Pascal,  in  1099,  on  the  site  of  the 
tombs  of  the  Domitii,  the  burial-place  of  Nero,  which  was  haunted 
by  evil  spirits.  Opposite  this  gate,  at  the  other  end  of  the  sqjuare, 
is  the  entrance  to  the  Corso,  the  famed  street  of  Rome;  a  church 
stands  on  each  side  as  you  enter  this  street. 

It  rained  again  last  night,  but  the  sun  is  shining  beautifully  this 
morning,  and  the  birds  are  singing  merrily.  Yesterday  we  went 
to  the  church  of  St.  John  de  Lateran.  In  former  times  it  ranked 
higher  than  St.  Peter's,  and  the  popes  are  always  crowned  there. 
It  is  called  the  '*  head  and  mother  of  all  churches  of  the  city 
and  the  world."  It  was  built  by  Constantine  the  Great,  and  is 
the  parochial  church  of  the  pope.  It  contains  several  pillars 
of  granite,  verd-antique,  and  gilt  bronze.  Here  the  Corsini 
family  have  a  beautiful  chapel.  These  chapels  open  into  the 
side  aisles  of  the  church.  The  monuments  are  placed  in  the 
chapel,  and  the  persons  buried  beneath  them  in  the  crypt.  The 
altar-piece  is  a  mosaic  from  a  painting  of  Guido,  and  the  beau- 
tiful porphyry  sarcophagus  which  is  under  the  statue  of  Pope 
Clement  XII.  was  found  in  the  Pantheon.  The  chapel  belong- 
ing to  the  Torlonias  cost  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
decorations  in  gold  and  marble.     We  were  shown  a  table  of 
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cedar- wood,  said  to  be  that  on  which  the  last  supper  was  eaten. 
The  museum  in  the  cloisters  we  found  interesting,  containing 
curiosities  dug  up  in  the  ruins  of  old  palaces,  villas,  and  gardens 
of  the  old  Roman  emperors,  and  from  the  catacombs  of  the 
early  Christians.  Walking  through  the  cloisters,  I  thought  of 
the  grand  gatherings  there  used  to  be  here,  and  how  many 
important  questions  had  been  discussed  in  these  very  cloisters. 
Here  were  held  four  grand  councils:  the  first,  in  11 23,  under 
the  emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  German  Empire,  Henry  V., 
and  convoked  by  Pope  Calixtus  H.,  to  settle  the  dispute  on  in- 
vestiture; the  second,  in  1139,  under  the  Emperor  Conrad  III. 
and  Pope  Innocent  II.,  condemned  the  errors  of  Arnold  of  Bres- 
cia and  others  \  the  third,  in  11 79,  convened  by  Pope  Alexander 
III.  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  condemned  the  **  errors 
and  impieties"  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses;  and  the  fourth, 
held  under  Innocent  III.  in  12 15  (Otho  IV.  of  Brunswick  being 
emperor,  but  who  was  excommunicated  in  spite  of  his  being  a 
Guelph,  because  he  proved  as  little  obedient  to  the  apostolic 
see  as  ever  a  Ghibeline  had  been),  among  other  matters  asserted 
and  confirmed  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation,  and  necessity  for 
the  reformation  of  abuses  and  the  extirpation  of  heresy. 

In  the  afternoon  we  drove  out  to  the  Coliseum ;  went  up  the 
flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  second  story,  and  walked  around 
it  all.  It  is  said  that  there  was  a  colossal  statue  of  Nero  exe- 
cuted in  marble,  of  the  enormous  height  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  from  which  the  contiguous  am- 
phitheatre is  believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  However  that 
may  be,  I  shall  henceforth  spell  its  name  ^* Colosseum,**  Why, 
it  is  awfully  wonderful!  I  went  up  as  high  as  possible.  Just 
think  of  an  edifice  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet  high  and 
covering  six  acres  !  I  do  not  know  how  thick  the  walls  are,  but 
there  are  three  walks  all  around  the  building  inside  the  walls, 
which  you  see  on  going  into  the  arena.  This  was  built  in  honor 
of  Titus,  and  it  is  said  that  he  employed  sixty  thousand  Jews  on 
it  for  ten  years.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  used  as  a  feudal  for- 
tress.    After  that,  three  or  four  large  palaces  were  mostly  built 

from  its  materials.    Then  they  had  undertaken  to  convert  it  into 
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a  manufactory.  At  last  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  in  1750,  to  pre- 
vent any  further  desecration,  consecrated  the  building  to  the 
memory  of  the  Christian  martyrs  who  had  perished  in  it.  How 
I  wish  you  could  see  it  I  No  picture,  no  description,  can  give 
you  any  adequate  idea  of  it.  What  must  it  have  been  in  its 
earlier  days,  and  when  its  seats  were  filled  with  eighty-seven 
thousand  spectators !  Coming  home  through  the  Corso  we  met 
some  acquaintances,  who  had  arrived  in  Rome  yesterday,  and 
are  to  leave  to-morrow  for  Naples,  and  perhaps  Sicily,  and  re- 
turn in  time  for  .the  carnival.  I  would  have  no  satisfaction  in 
seeing  things  if  I  had  to  do  it  up  so  rapidly. 

LocANDA  DELLE  IsoLE  Britanniche,  January  24. — You  see 
I  have  given  you  the  Italian  name  of  our  hotel.  On  Sunday  we 
went  to  church,  outside  the  gate  Del  Popolo,  for  heretics  may  not 
yet  have  churches  inside  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  heard  Bishop 
Stevens  of  Pennsylvania,  who  confirmed  four  ladies  and  one 
gentleman.  On  our  return  we  found  letters  from  home,  and 
were  exceedingly  rejoiced  to  get  them,  for  we  had  not  heard 
from  any  of  you  for  two  weeks.  We  have  been  out  twice  every 
day  since  I  wrote  last.  There  is  so  much  to  be  seen  here  that 
we  feel  we  have  no  time  to  lose,  and  many  places  need  to  be 
seen  more  than  once  if  you  wish  to  remember  them  and  not 
confound  them  with  others. 

We  visited  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli,  a  good  part 
of  which  was  built  by  Michael  Angelo  out  of  the  ancient  baths 
of  Diocletian.  Here  we  saw  the  tomb  of  Salvator  Rosa,  one 
of  Italy's  great  landscape  painters.  Some  of  the  paintings  which 
used  to  be  in  St.  Peter's  have  been  removed  here,  and  having 
been  painted  on  the.  wall,  it  took  an  engineer  to  cut  them  out, 
remove,  and  place  them  here  without  injury.  Some  were  twenty- 
two  feet  high  and  sixteen  wide,  so  you  may  think  it  took  some 
skill  to  do  it.  The  next  church  we  saw  was  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  where  St.  Matthew  is  buried  under  the  high  altar.  The 
Borghese  and  Sistine  chapels  (there  is  a  Sistine  chapel  in  the 
Vatican  also)  in  this  church  are  magnificent  in  marble,  gold, 
and  precious  stones.     The  roof  of  this  church  is  elaborately 
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carved,  and  gilded  with  gold  brought  from  South  America,  pre- 
sented by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  There  were  five  boards  of 
the  manger  in  which  the  Saviour  lay,  underneath  the  altar,  but 
we  did  not  ask  to  see  them.  This  church  was  built  to  commemo- 
rate a  miraculous  fall  of  snow  in  the  month  of  August,  covering 
the  space  now  occupied  by  the  basilica.  Some  mosaics  in  the 
nave  are  said  to  be  a  thousand  years  old,  and  I  verily  believe  it. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  the  Vatican.  There  was  so 
much  to  see,  and  either  the  catalogues  were  in  the  wrong 
rooms,  or  there  was  a  want  of  order  in  the  arrangement ;  any- 
how I  lost  all  patience,  and  what  made  it  still  worse,  Pope  Pius 
VI.,  who  had  helped  to  form  the  collection,  instead  of  putting 
the  name  of  the  one  the  statue  or  bust  represented,  had  them  all 
labeled  in  Latin,  **  Munificence  of  Pius  VI."  I  looked  around 
to  see  if  there  was  a  donkey  bearing  that  inscription,  as  there 
were  a  large  number  of  animals  in  bronze  and  marble.  I  am 
not  surprised  that  Pasquin,  in  the  Piazz^,  Navona,  where  the 
Romans  put  up  their  squibs  on  whatever  is  going  on  in  the  city, 
gave  him  a  good  hit.  It  happened  that  a  scanty  harvest  had 
diminished  the  size  of  their  small  rolls  very  much,  so  what  did 
they  do  but  stamp  one  of  them  **  Munificence  of  Pius  VI.,"  and 
put  it  in  the  piazza,  where  all  the  hits  at  the  times  were  placed. 
This  custom  arose,  it  seems,  on  account  of  the  wit  and  sarcastic 
humor  of  a  tailor  named  Pasquino,  who  lived  in  Rome  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Some  time  aftef  his  death, 
the  mutilated  fragment  of  an  ancient  statue  was  dug  up  opposite 
his  shop,  and  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Braschi  Palace,  near  the 
Piazza  Navona,  and  named  after  the  deceased  tailor,  and  thus 
the  practice  originated  of  aflSxing  to  it  placards  containing  satires 
and  jests  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the  day — the  pope  and  the 
cardinals  being  favorite  victims  of  the  invisible  satirist  \  hence, 
too,  our  word  "pasquinade."  • 

In  the  Sciarri  Palace  we  met  nearly  a  dozen  of  our  acquaint- 
ances, who  are  going  to  stay  in  Rome  during  the  carnival.  I 
was  looking  for  something  in  the  catalogue,  which  I  was  unable 
to  find  after  searching  for  a  long  time,  when  one  of  the  party 
came  up  who  was  in  the  same  predicament.     "How  is  it," 
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I  said,  "  that  the  Romans,  who,  of  all  nations,  were  always  noted 
for  their  organization,  should  now  be  unable  to  arrange  and 
number  correctly  the  pictures  and  statues  in  this  small  collec- 
tion?" "Organization!  order!**  he  replied, '*  the  devil!"  He 
checked  himself,  and  put  his  hand  up  to  his  mouth.  I  could  not 
help  saying,  **  Say  it  out ;  Td  say  it  too  if  I  were  a  man.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  times  I  have  lost  patience  with  the  catalogues, 
both  here  and  in  the  Vatican.**  He  laughed  heartily,  and  with 
a  "confound  it!*'  threw  it  down  and  walked  off.  I,  too,  laid 
mine  down,  and  began  to  make  observations :  each  had  a  cata- 
logue studying  attentively;  now  a  face  would  brighten  at  the 
description  on  the  catalogue, — to  find  the  picture  was  another 
thing ;  then  the  puzzled  expression  on  faces  was  succeeded  by 
blank  looks,  and  a  weariness,  caused  by  discrepancies,  seemed  to 
be  felt  by  all  as  they  left  the  galleries. 

In  the  Palace  Rospigliosi  we  saw  Guido*s  "Aurora,**  a  large 
fresco  painting  overhead,  but  with  a  mirror  so  arranged  that  you 
could  look  at  it  without  half  breaking  your  neck.  It  is  indeed 
most  beautiful.  I  liked  the  subject  too,  and  I  may  add  I  like 
no  fancy  paintings  unless  the  subject  is  a  pleasing  one. 

We  rode  out  to  the  Villa  Borghese,  one  of  the  favorite  resorts 
of  the  Romans,  being  near  the  city,  and  the  grounds  remarkably 
fine.  The  villa  itself  was  formerly  used  as  a  summer  residence, 
but  is  now  a  museum  of  statuary.  The  great  attraction  here  is 
the  statue  of  Pauline  Bonaparte  as  "Venus  Triumphant,**  by 
Canova.  She  is  reclining  on  a  couch ;  the  statue,  couch,  and 
cushions  are  admirably  executed  ;  but  I  did  not  go  off  in  ecstasy 
over  it,  as  I  thought  I  ought  to.  There  were  innumerable  other 
statues  and  busts ;  I  really  believe  that  there  are  as  many  statues 
in  Rome  as  inhabitants,  two  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand. 

The  sun  is  warm,  the  birds  are  singing,  and  the  grass  is 
green ;  still,  we  dress  quite  warmly,  because  the  places  we  visit, 
particularly  the  marble  floors,  are  so  cold,  and  the  contrast  is  so 
great  between  out-  and  in-doors,  that  one  needs  to  be  very  careful. 
We  also  went  to  the  Villa  Mellina,  on  one  of  the  hills  beyond 
the  city.  The  view  of  Rome  from  this  villa  is  fine.  The  Colos- 
seum, the  aqueducts,  the  churches,  and   the  yellow  Tiber  are 
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seen  to  much  advantage.  The  name  of  the  hill  on  which  this 
villa  is  situated  is  Monte  Mario. 

On  Monday  we  went  to  the  Capitol,  erected  by  Pope  Paul  III. 
in  1536,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  citadel  of  Rome;  we  drove 
around  by  the  Forum,  and  into  the  piazza,  on  three  sides  of 
which  are  palaces.  In  the  square  is  the  bronze  equestrian  statue 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  admitted  to  be  the.  finest  specimen  of  an- 
cient art.  Entering  the  building,  we  saw  the  colossal  statue  of 
Oceanus,  reclining  on  the  fountain,  seeming  to  look  with  pity 
upon  us  pigmies.  We  ascended  the  stairs,  and  began  to  look  at 
the  busts  of  all  the  old  Roman  emperors  and  celebrated  women, 
celebrated  Greeks,  and  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  imaginable. 
I  do  not  admire  the  ancient  Romans,  if  their  busts  are  correct 
copies  of  them, — such  thick  necks  and  small  heads.  I  would 
just  like  to  measure  the  size  of  them  to  see  how  little  difference 
there  would  be, — not  many  inches,  I  am  sure.  There  were 
three  statues  of  **  Diana  of  Ephesus :"  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians'* ;  I  shall  substitute  the  word  queer  for  great.  '*The 
Dying  Gladiator"  is  quite  as  fine  as  it  has  been  described, 
but  I  did  not  want  to  examine  it, — the  subject  is  too  painful. 
**  The  Faun  of  Rosso  Antico,"  the  mosaic  called  **The  Doves 
of  Pliny,"  and  the  *'Venusof  the  Capitol,"  are  foremost  among 
what  are  called  the  gems  of  this  collection.  I  like  this  Venus 
better  than  the  Venus  de  Medici, — **the  most  lovely  representa- 
tion of  all  the  goddesses," — more  lovely  perhaps  if  they  had 
never  been  represented.  It  must  be  understood  always  that  I 
am  deficient  in  taste, — that  I  do  not  constitute  myself  a  judge 
of  what  I  see  in  works  of  art, — so  I  must  not  be  censured  even 
when  I  say  that  sometimes  I  find  things  so  natural  that  they 
seem  to  me  unnatural. 

In  the  afternoon  we  rode  out  to  the  Villa  Pamfilia-Doria.  The 
grounds  are  over  four  miles  in  circuit,  beautifully  laid  out,  and 
filled  with  everything  that  art  can  supplement  to  nature.  The 
grounds  are  opened  only  twice  a  week  to  the  public,  and  even 
then  only  carriages  drawn  by  two  horses  are  permitted  to  enter. 
Hundreds  of  fine  equipages  were  driving  around,  while  the  people 
who  came  in  less  style  walked  to  the  villa,  having  left  their  one- 
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horse  conveyances  outside  the  gate.  We  have  a  fine  span  of 
black  horses,  a  handsome  landau,  and  as  respectable  a  looking 
coachman  as  I  have  seen  anywhere.  The  courier  sits  beside 
him  with  folded  arms  and  much  dignity.  This  villa  was  given 
by  Innocent  X.  to  his  brother's  wife  in  1650.  We  rode  by 
waterfalls,  fountains,  statues,  and  everything  that  nature  affords 
of  the  beautiful,  from  the  lofty  pines  down  to  ornamental  shrub- 
bery. Orange-trees,  I  should  think,  as  much  as  twenty  feet 
high,  loaded  with  oranges, — oranges  lying  on  the  ground, 
gigantic  cactuses,  the  avenues  for  carriages  bordered  with  ever- 
green oaks,  and  a  fine  view  of  Rome  and  the  Apennines  in 
the  distance.  In  1849  Garibaldi  with  the  republican  troops 
maintained  his  position  here  for  many  weeks  against  the  whole 
power  of  the  French  army.  A  handsome  monument  has  been 
raised  to  the  French  who  fell  in  the  struggle  when  Garibaldi 
was  forced  to  retreat. 

As  we  ride  through  the  streets  we  see  them  building  and  making 
improvements.  They  are  also  digging  among  the  ruins,  remov- 
ing the  accumulated  earth,  and  everywhere  they  find  busts, 
statues,  vases,  pillars,  etc.  Most  beautiful  bath-tubs  of  marble, 
granite,  and  Egyptian  alabaster  have  been  found  perfect. 

There  are  eight  obelisks  in  different  squares  of  this  city,  which 
were  brought  from  Egypt  by  Roman  emperors  to  beautify  the 
city,  and  which  successive  popes  have  placed  where  it  suited 
them.  Then  there  are  four  columns ;  one  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
erected  a.d.  174,  of  white  marble,  has  the  statue  of  St.  Paul 
placed  on  its  top  by  order  of  one  of  the  popes.  The  column  of 
Phocas  was  erected  in  608.  The  column  of  Trajan,  erected  in 
114,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  and  a  half  feet  high,  and 
has  the  whole  history  of  his  life  carved  on  it ;  there  are  twenty- 
five  hundred  human  figures,  besides  chariots,  horses,  etc.  On  its 
top  is  the  statue  of  St.  Peter.  The  statue  of  the  Virgin  surmounts 
the  Immaculata,  erected  by  Pius  IX.  in  1854.  There  is  nothing, 
however,  that  I  admire  more  than  the  numerous  fountains.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  city  in  the  world  more  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  good  water.     Rome  ought  to  be  a  healthy  city. 

We  have  never  been  more  busy, — it  is  as  much  as  keeping  house 
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and  doing  your  own  work  yourself;  and  still  we  are  all  in  good 
health,  though  we  do  get  very  tired, — we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  healthy  to  get  very  tired.  We  have  engaged  a 
balcony  in  the  Corso  during  the  carnival,  with  some  friends, 
and  as  carriages  are  not  allowed  in  the  Corso  unless  they  are  in 
the  procession  with  the  revelers,  our  courier  engaged  a  balcony 
in  a  corner  house,  so  we  can  drive  through  a  side  street  into  the 
court,  and  go  and  come  when  we  choose  without  being  pelted 
with  confetti.  They  are  now  erecting  on  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
directly  in  front  of  our  windows,  a  sort  of  staging,  as  the  horses 
start  from  this  square  to  run  through  the  Corso.  They  run  every 
day  except  Sundays  and  Fridays.  I  shall  stay  at  home  some- 
times just  to  see  them  start. 

A  day  or  two  since  some  friends  called  on  us,  saying  that  a 
charity  ball  was  to  be  given  at  their  hotel ;  they  had  tickets  and 
were  going,  and  if  we  wished  they  would  procure  tickets  for  us. 
The  Princess  de  Piambino,  the  Duchess  de  Rignano,  Count 
Brazza,  Marquis  Calabrini,  and  Chevalier  Gentili  were  at  the 
head  of  it.  As  it  would  afford  us  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing 
some  of  the  61ite  of  Italian  society  we  concluded  to  go. 

Yesterday  afternoon  we  did  not  go  out  sight-seeing,  and  at 
half-past  nine  started  for  the  Bal  d'Asile,  which  was  to  open  at 
ten.  We  went  to  the  parlor  of  our  friends,  and  went  down  with 
them.  Well,  we  saw  the  notables,  and  it  was  altogether  a  very 
fine  affair.  The  ladies  were  splendidly  and  artistically  dressed, 
and  were  the  handsomest  I  have  seen  in  Europe.  The  duchess 
is  a  splendid-looking  lady, — they  say  she  is  very  charitable  and 
does  all  the  good  she  can.  The  gentlemen  are  not  so  fine 
looking  as  the  ladies,  neither  are  they  as  tall  as  I  expected  to 
find  them.  There  were  not  many  Americans  present.  I  was 
surprised  to  see  some  of  the  Italian  ladies  with  such  light  com- 
plexions. The  duchess  herself  is  quite  fair ;  but  I  was  told  that 
her  mother  was  an  English  lady.  Altogether  it  was  a  fine  affair, 
and  we  were  glad  that  we  went. 

Hotel  des  Isles  Britanniques,  January  28. — Wednesday 
forenoon,  feeling  rather  indolent,  we  did  not  go  out.     In  the 
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afternoon  we  went  to  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  noted  for  its 
antiquity.  In  the  afternoon  we  rode  on  the  Pincian  Hill,  the 
fashionable  drive  and  promenade  in  Rome*  Thursday  we  went 
again  to  the  Capitol.  Victor  Emmanuel  has  taken  ever  so  many 
rooms  for  government  offices.  We  saw  many  things  which  we 
did  not  notice  the  first  time  we  went,  among  others  the  old 
Bronze  Wolf  with  Romulus  and  Remus,  one  of  the  oldest  works 
of  art  in  Rome.  We  then  went  to  the  church  of  San  Pietro  in 
Vincoli,  the  church  where  they  show  the  chains  which  bound  St. 
Peter  in  Jerusalem.  But  the  great  attraction  here  is  the  colos- 
sal statue  of  Moses,  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  they  call  it  one  of 
his  greatest  works.  At  first  I  looked  at  it  in  wonder,  and  such 
a  feeling  of  dejection  came  over  me  as  I  felt  all  my  self-conceit 
vanishing, — am  I,  then,  so  incapable  that  I  cannot  appreciate  the 
work  of  so  great  an  artist  ?  Alas,  I  thought,  it  cannot  be  helped ; 
but  then  let  me  see,  what  do  I  see?  I  began  to  laugh,  it  was 
too  ludicrous, — I  saw  a  large,  powerful  man,  with  brawny  mus- 
cles, a  beard  three  feet  long,  an  awful  frown  on  his  brow,  and 
two  horns  above  that  brow.  Oh,  Moses  !  who  could  ever  have 
imagined  that  you  looked  like  that !  However,  in  justice  to 
Michael  Angelo,  I  must  say  that  I  was  told  he  did  not  intend  it 
for  the  place  it  now  occupies,  and  of  course  that  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  the  Barberini  Palace,  a  large,  im- 
posing edifice,  through  whose  gates,  surmounted  with  griffins* 
heads,  our  carriage  drove  into  the  court,  adorned  with  statues 
and  fountains,  and  grass,  flowers,  and  shrubs.  This  palace  has, 
perhaps,  the  most  magnificent  staircase  in  Rome.  We  saw  its 
library,  manuscripts,  and  pictures,  and  the  celebrated  picture  of 
its  gallery,  **  Beatrice  Cenci." 

After  this  we  rode  out  to  St.  Clement's  church,  a  little  outside 
the  walls.  This  church  was  built  a.d.  hoc,  over  one  that  was 
erected  in  a.d.  342.  A  monk  lighted  a  taper,  and  then,  giving 
us  each  one,  led  us  down  to  see  the  old  church  and  its  fine  mar- 
ble pillars  and  frescoes.  Among  other  things  he  took  us  into 
the  room  where  St.  Clement,  third  bishop  of  Rome,  received  the 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  Barnabas.     I  suppose  the  reason 
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this  old  church  was  not  pulled  down  was  because  it  formed  so 
good  a  foundation  for  the  one  above  it. 

On  Friday  we  went  to  the  Pamfili-Doria  Palace  to  see  its 
eight  hundred  pictures  and  ever  so  many  statues.  Then  to 
the  Colonna  Palace,  where  Pope  Julius  11.  used  to  live, — a 
splendid  palace.  San  Carlo  Borromeo  lived  in  it  afterwards 
while  he  was  cardinal.  Here  were  pictures,  sculpture,  Gobelin 
tapestry,  and  everything  rich  and  rare.  At  noon  we  received 
letters  and  papers,  and  after  lunch  went  again  to  the  Vatican,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  yet  seen^one-fourth  of  what  it  con- 
tains. It  is  the  pope's  residence,  and  contains  over  three  thousand 
rooms,  has  twenty  courts,  eight  grand  staircases,  and  two  hun- 
dred smaller  ones.  But  when  we  think  of  the  age  of  Rome, 
founded  753  B.C.,  and  how  much  of  the  world's  history  has  been 
enacted  here,  how  Augustus,  who  began  to  reign  twelve  years 
before  Christ,  boasted  that  he  ''  found  Rome  brick  and  left  it 
marble," — and  that  when  the  popes  came  into  power  they  had 
money  and  plenty  of  building  material, — we  do  not  so  much 
wonder  at  what  we  see.  After  tiring  our  eyes  we  took  a  drive 
out  of  the  city  a  little  distance.  There  are  thirteen  gates  lead- 
ing into  Rome.  Coming  through  the  gate  of  San  Pancrazio,  I 
saw  an  officer  running  his  sword  through  what  looked  to  me  like 
a  load  of  cabbage-leaves.  On  inquiring  the  meaning  of  it,  I 
found  that  soldiers  are  stationed  at  all  the  gates  to  examine  every 
load  that  comes  into  the  city,  in  order  to  prevent  smuggling. 
Everything  brought  in  to  be  sold  is  taxed  by  government,  so 
if  J  bought  a  basket  of  oranges  out  in  the  country  I  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  a  tax  on  them  at  the  gate.  From  my  window  I 
often  see  the  entrance  to  the  gate  Del  Popolo  filled  with  wagons 
and  carts  undergoing  the  requisite  examination.  Even  now  I 
see  four  loads  of  hay  and  eight  loads  of  charcoal  in  bags,  stand- 
ing just  inside  the  gate. 

Yesterday  we  went  to  the  Corsini  Palace.  A  grand  double 
staircase  leads  to  the  picture-galleries.  Christina,  Queen  of 
Sweden,  lived  here  after  renouncing  the  Protestant  religion. 
It  is  a  very  beautiful  palace  and  contains  some  admirable 
pictures.     I  was  particularly  pleased  with  one  by  Paul  Vero- 
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nese,  ''Vanity."  The  contrast  between  the  young  lady  who 
is  decked  out  in  her  best  and  the  old  attendant  holding  the 
mirror  is  admirable.  Then  we  went  to  the  Pantheon,  which 
was  once  a  pagan  temple,  ^nd  is  now  often  called  the  Rotunda. 
It  is  celebrated  on  account  of  its  fine  dome,  and  is  said  to  have 
suggested  the  idea  of  the  domes  of  modern  times.  Raphael's 
tomb  is  in  this  church.  They  are  repairing  it  now.  It  looks 
strong  and  massive  enough  to  last  thousands  of  years  yet,  although 
it  was  built  by  Agrippa  a.d.  27. 

In  the  church  Santa  Maria  Sopra  Minerva,  so  called  because 
it  was  built  over  the  temple  of  Minerva,  erected  by  Pompey  after 
his  conquests  in  Asia,  we  saw  some  pictures  by  Filippino  Lippi, 
Giotto,  and  Fra  Angelico,  and  the  tomb  of  the  latter.  This 
church  was  rebuilt  by  Gregory  XI.  in  1370. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  the  Palace  Spada  to  see  Pompey*  s 
statue,  of  Greek  marble,  at  whose  base  ''great  Caesar  fell." 

"  And  thou,  dread  statue  I  yet  existent  in 
The  austerest  form  of  naked  majesty." 

Yes,  there  stood  Pompey  in  a  gloomy  room,  his  cloak  flying 
off  on  his  left  arm,  a  helmet  on  his  head,  and  sandals  on  his  feet, 
according  with  the  rules  of  Roman  hygiene  I  suppose,  to  keep 
the  head  and  feet  warm  and  the  body  cool.  From  this  place 
we  went  to  the  church  II  Gesu,  the  finest  church  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Rome,  then  to  take  a  turn  on  the  Pincian,  and  afterwards  out  at 
the  gate  Del  Popolo,  through  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Borghese. 
It  had  stopped  raining,  and  numbers  in  carriages  were  on  the 
road,  numbers  on  horseback,  and  numerous  pedestrians,  not- 
withstanding the  mud.  The  rain  has  made  no  difference  with 
us,  because  we  rode  to  all  the  places  we  wanted  to  visit ;  but  we 
want  to  go  to  some  of  the  ruins  where  we  dan  get  out  and  walk. 
This  Rome  is  a  bewildering  place ;  since  its  foundation,  2625 
years  ago,  things  have  got  very  much  jumbled  up.  Pagan  tem- 
ples converted  into  Christian  churches, — a  very  good  thing. 
Kingly,  republican,  and  imperial  governments  have  succeeded 
each  other.  And  as  Rome  was  mistress  of  the  world,  every- 
thing rich  and  rare  was  brought  here.     After  Constantino  and 
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the  half-pagan  Christians,  began  the  mixture  which  now  is  seen 
in  frescoes  and  paintings  of  sibyls  and  prophets ;  then  when  the 
popes  came  into  power  they  only  banished  heretics,  and  let  the 
gods  of  heathen  mythology  remain  undisturbed ;  it  is  no  great 
effort  of  the  imagination  to  fancy  yourself  altogether  in  pagan 
Rome.  Then  there  have  been  so  many  removals  and  alterations 
and  changes  and  excavations ;  statues,  columns,  vases,  bath-tubs, 
— everything  of  marble  that  was  used  in  imperial  times, — are 
being  continually  found,  till  it  seems  they  must  have  been  as 
plentiful  as  potatoes.  You  can  scarcely  look  out  and  not  see 
statues  of  men  and  gods  and  animals,  and  generation  after  gen- 
eration has  been  gathering  them  till  every  palace  of  note  is  filled 
with  them.  One  or  two  celebrated  ones  are  sufficient  to  give 
celebrity  to  a  place  and  attract  crowds  of  strangers. 

I  have  been  very  idle  all  this  forenoon.  When  I  awoke  the 
rain  was  pouring  in  torrents,  and  kept  on  so  that  we  sent  word 
we  did  not  want  the  carriage  to  go  to  church.  Our  courier  told 
us  that  it  never  rained  in  Rome  but  it  powered^  and  we  have 
found  it  so.  Looking  out  of  the  windows,  the  piazza  seemed 
half  covered  with  umbrellas.  The  peasants  come  in  crowds  on 
Sunday  mornings  through  the  gate  Del  Popolo,  the  rain  never 
seeming  to  make  any  difference  in  the  numbers.  Their  costume 
looks  well  at  a  little  distance,  but  on  coming  near  does  not  bear 
inspection.  I  noticed  one  man  in  particular,  with  long,  curling 
hair,  his  soft  hat  turned  up,  with  a  peacock's  feather, — invisible 
green  velveteen  jacket,  red  vest,  blue  velveteen  breeches,  white 
stockings,  and  shoes.  When  he  passed  my  window,  I  could  see 
numerous  patches  on  his  clothes.  Such  rags  as  I  have  seen  here 
exceed  all  the  rags  I  ever  dreamed  of  for  wretchedness, — rags 
patched  on  ragged  rags,  and  yet  the  ragged  cloaks  are  worn  with 
an  air  and  a  grace  that  the  gayest  Lothario  might  envy.  We 
are  going  to  vespers  at  St.  Peter's,  and  I  must  now  get  ready 
and  finish  this  letter  after  I  return. 

Well,  we  went  to  vespers,  and  heard  most  grand  and  artistic 
music.  The  choir  is  altogether  composed  of  men, — at  first  I 
thought  I  heard  a  woman's  voice,  but  on  seeing  the  choir  I  found 
that  it  was  a  magnificent  baritone  I  heard.     The  service  was  in 
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one  of  the  side  chapels,  as  large  as  an  ordinary  church.  The 
gate  of  the  chapel  stood  open  and  I  stepped  inside  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, but  the  smell  of  the  incense  was  so  strong  that  I  walked 
out  again.  Eight  or  ten  priests  seemed  to  be  officiating,  and  I 
counted  seventy-five  cardinals  and  priests  sitting  in  their  stalls. 
Crowds  of  people  were  walking  around  in  the  nave,  looking  at  the 
pictures  and  statues ;  crowds  stodd  at  the  gate  of  the  chapel  look- 
ing in  through  the  gate  and  railing,  listening  to  the  music,  and  all 
grades  filed  along  by  the  statue  of  St.  Peter,  kneeling,  then 
rising  and  kissing  his  toe.  The  peasants  wiped  off  the  toe  with 
their  hands  or  sleeves  and  then  kissed  it,— others  carefully 
wiped  it  with  their  handkerchiefs  both  before  and  after  kissing 
it.  I  could  not  help  thinking  what  St.  Peter  himself  would 
think  of  seeing  this  ceremony.  I  believe  all  the  beggars  in 
Rome  live  on  the  steps  of  its  churches ;  on  coming  out  of  the 
church,  I  could  hardly  make  my  way  through  them.  Old  men 
and  women,  half  blind,  lame,  and  decrepit,  some  with  one 
crutch,  some  with  two,  were  imploring  alms.  I  distributed  the 
pennies  I  had  very  soon,  and  walked  on  as  fast  as  I  could  to  the 
carriage,  but  lame  as  they  were  I  had  difficulty  to  keep  ahead  of 
them.  Coming  up  to  our  parlor  after  dinner  we  found  letters 
from  home,  telling  of  the  holidays.  We  saw  Christmas  in 
Venice,  but  it  did  not  seem  at  all  like  New  Year  in  Florence. 
I  rather  think  Germany  keeps  New  Year  more  as  we  do.  I 
only  wish  we  had  the  good  bread  here  that  we  had  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  The  farther  we  go  south  the  poorer  we  find 
the  bread,  and  I  cannot  account  for  it.  Well,  I  have  sent  you 
a  pretty  long  rigmarole,  and  as  it  is  after  nine  I  will  say  good- 
night. 

Hotel  des  Isles  Britanniques,  February  4. — Monday  we 
rode  out  on  the  Appian  Way  to  see  a  fox-hunt.  There  is  a  num- 
ber of  Englishmen  at  the  head  of  a  hunting-club  here,  and  every 
Monday  and  Thursday  they  go  hunting.  On  our  way  out  we 
passed  the  Quirinal,  now  the  residence  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 
The  hill  on  which  it  stands  is  called  Monte  Cavallo,  on  account 
of  the  colossal  horses  which  were  dug  up  in  the  Baths  of  Cara- 
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calla  and  placed  on  the  base  of  a  column  near  the  palace.  ^The 
building  itself  was  begun  by  Pope  Gregory  in  1574,  and  six 
popes  since  his  time  have  made  additions  to  it.  The  popes 
used  to  live  here  in  summer  when  they  were  in  Rome ;  but  I  do 
not  see  why  it  should  be  considered  healthier  than  the  Vatican, 
for  both  are  situated  on  hills.  We  passed  the  ancient  Forum, 
and  ruins  of  temples  and  arches;  and  the  Colosseum,  and  out  on 
the  Appian  Way,  the  oldest  and  most  renowned  Roman  road, 
leading  from  Rome  to  Capua.  It  was  made  by  Appius  Claudius 
when  he  was  censor,  313  years  b.  c.  It  consisted  of  hard  hexagonal 
stones,  exactly  fitted  to  each  other.  There  were  many  carriages, 
two  of  which  were  filled  with  our  acquaintances,  and  numbers  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  riding  out  like  ourselves  to  see  the  hounds 
start.  Then  there  were  the  hunters ;  those  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  hounds  wore  red  coats ;  all  the  gentlemen  wore  high- 
top  boots,  but  I  did  not  notice  any  very  particular  difference  in 
the  dress  of  the  ladies.  European  ladies  do  not  wear  such  long 
riding-skirts  as  we  do.  It  was  a  gay  scene  as  long  as  we  looked 
at  the  people ;  but  we  were  riding  along  between  the  tombs  of 
the  old  Romans,  the  Scipios,  the  Horatii,  the  Curiatii,  and  the 
tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  large  as  a  fortress,  and  used  as  such 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  All  along  the  road  were  mutilated  statues, 
broken  columns  beautifully  carved,  handsome  friezes,  and  blocks 
of  marble.  What  a  strange  fashion,  to  build  their  tombs  along 
both  sides  of  their  principal  highway  1  As  we  rode  on  farther  we 
had  lovely  views  of  the  Campagna,  the  mountains  beyond,  with 
the  villages  of  Frascati  and  Albano  about  one- third  of  the  way 
up  their  sides,  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  Roman  aqueducts,  with 
some  of  the  modern  aqueducts  built  after  their  pattern. 

At  length  we  came  to  the  rendezvous.  The  hounds  were  let 
loose  in  a  large  field,  and  all  the  hunters  rode  in  after  them. 
After  running  a  few  moments  with  their  noses  to  the  ground,  the 
hounds  started  off  at  full  speed  over  a  stone  wall,  and  away  went 
the  horses  and  riders  after  them.  Ladies  leaped  their  horses  as 
well  as  the  gentlemen,  and  after  scouring  the  field  the  hounds 
turned,  came  towards  the  road  and  over  the  walls  on  each  side 
of  it,  followed  of  course  by  all  the  sportsmen  apd  ladies.     We 
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got  out  and  ascended  a  hill,  from  whence  we  watched  them 
cross  another  field,  and  leap  another  wall,  after  which  we  lost 
sight  of  them.  Among  the  people  who  were  on  horseback 
as  spectators,  I  was  exceedingly  amused  at  an  Italian  of  the 
poorer  class,  mounted  on  a  lively  mule,  his  long  cloak  almost 
touching  the  ground,  and  his  high,  peaked  hat  up  in  the  air, 
riding  full  speed  back  and  forth  to  see  which  way  the  hounds 
were  going.  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  Don  Quixote, — only 
this  one's  steed  was  a  remarkably  good  one,  and  for  a  short  race 
might  possibly  distance  some  of  the  hunters.  After  picking 
some  daisies  and  the  flowers  of  the  sorrel,  I  returned  to  the 
carriage.  It  was  two  o'clock  when  we  reached  the  hotel, 
so  we  dismissed  the  carriage  for  the  day,  and  after  lunch  I  took 
a  walk  in  the  Corso,  and  enjoyed  it  exceedingly,  because  I  had 
not  had  a  good  walk  for  a  long  time.  The  Corso  is  a  narrow 
street  about  a  mile  long,  and  its  sidewalks  are  only  wide  enough 
for  two  persons  to  pass  conveniently.  If  the  streets  of  Rome 
were  wider  the  city  would  doubtless  be  healthier ;  but  when  I 
look  at  the  houses,  they  are  so  substantially  built  that  you  might 
as  well  remove  a  mass  of  solid  granite  ',  so  I  think  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  their  streets  are  widened. 

We  have  been  to  San  Pietro  in  Montorio,  built  over  the  place 
where  St.  Peter  was  crucified,  and  saw  a  lamp  burning  in  the 
hole  in  the  ground  where  the  cross  stood.  This  church  was 
built  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain.  The  drive  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands  gave  us  a  magnificent  view  of 
Rome,  the  Campagna,  and  the  hills  and  mountains  around 
Rome.  Here  too  we  were  beset  with  beggars.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  should  give  them  more,  but  I  am  sure  I  would  pity  them 
more,  if  they  did  not  beg  in  such  a  whining  tone.  In  the  after- 
noon we  rode  out  to  the  Villa  Albani,  built  by  Cardinal  Albani, 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  now  owned  by  Torlonia, 
a  rich  banker  in  Rome.  The  grounds,  fountains,  and  buildings 
are  on  a  grand  scale.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  statues  fill  the 
house  and  grounds,  many  of  them  dug  up  in  this  vicinity.  It 
was  like  going  through  files  of  soldiers  after  you  had  entered  the 
grounds,  even  before  you  entered  the  villa,  which  contains  the 
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finest  of  the  collection.  I  must  confess  that  I  am  tired  of  so 
much  statuary,  and  positively  I  would  give  neither  house-room 
nor  room  in  my  grounds  to  one-twentieth  part  of  them.  Some 
of  the  ornaments  too  are  frights,  particularly  the  heads.  Going 
up  a  flight  of  stairs  and  through  a  passage-way,  I  noticed  huge 
heads,  as  hideous  looking  as  the  worst  mask  you  ever  saw.  I 
could  not  but  think  of  the  servant,  who,  with  a  night-lamp,  was 
passing  along  a  narrow  hall  in  which  were  hanging  some  phys- 
iological charts.  **What  are  these?"  she  asked.  I  told  her. 
"  Sorrow!**  said  she,  "they  are  the  homeliest  pictures  I  ever 
saw,  they  look  to  me  like  the  bones  of  saints."  Anyway,  I  hope 
Roman  children  are  not  cowards,  and  I  should  be  sorry  too  if 
they  enjoyed  such  ugly,  grotesque  caricatures.  It  was  a  relief  to 
return  and  ride  over  the  Pincian  and  out  into  the  grounds  of  the 
Villa  Borghese. 

Wednesday  we  went  to  the  Palace  Borghese,  in  the  piazza  of 
the  same  name.  Here  are  eight  hundred  paintings,  and  some 
of  them  are  the  richest  in  Rome.  The  portrait  of  Caesar  Borgia, 
and  Pope  Julius  II.,  and  of  Raphael  in  his  youth,  are  excellent. 
**  Diana  in  the  Chase"  was  also  very  fine.  In  the  afternoon  we 
rode  to  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  covering  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  square  yards.  These  baths  were  built  a.d.  212. 
Men  were  at  work  near  the  entrance  on  the  excavations ;  some 
were  digging,  some  carrying  away  the  earth,  stones,  and  brick, 
and  others  raising  an  immense  torso  with  machinery,  to  place 
on  a  pedestal.  They  will  work  industriously  now  until  they 
find  all  that  ever  belonged  to  it,  and  then  some  sculptor  will 
repair  it.  These  ruins  are,  next  to  the  Colosseum,  the  largest 
left  in  Rome ;  sixteen  hundred  bathers  could  be  accommodated 
at  a  time.  They  were  entire  until  the  sixth  century,  when  Rome 
was  besieged  by  Vitiges,  and  the  aqueducts  leading  to  it  were 
destroyed.  Portions  of  the  wall  have  been  built  up,  to  prevent 
further  ruin.  Some  of  the  mosaics  of  the  floor  were  the  admira- 
tion of  all  the  ladies  present.  They  were  made  of  green  and  red 
porphyry  and  white  marble.  I  got  two  pieces  of  the  porphyry, 
they  are  about  an  inch  long,  half  an  inch  broad,  and  half  an 
inch  thick.     Oil-cloths  for  floors  would  be  beautiful  made  after 
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these  patterns.  We  met  some  ax:quaintances  in  the  ruins.  One 
said  he  could  hardly  believe  it  possible  such  an  enormous  build- 
ing was  ever  intended  simply  for  baths  ;  it  was  more  like  houses 
built  for  powerful  governments;  but  the  emperors  had  their 
feasts,  and  their  games,  and  all  other  kinds  of  entertainments 
here,  as  well  as  their  baths.  Then  there  were  extensive  grounds 
and  gardens  around,  the  walls  of  which  in  many  places  are  still 
standing,  affording  some  idea  of  their  enormous  extent.  We 
went  up  on  one  of  them,  which  offered  a  charming  view  of  the 
country  beyond.  Returning,  we  drove  by  Rienzi's  house.  It 
is  battered  in  many  places,  yet  here  and  there  bits  of  ornaments 
are  seen.  From  its  appearance  I  should  judge  it  was  now  in- 
habited by  rather  poor  people.  When  we  rode  out  on  Monday 
I  noticed  the  shrubbery  along  the  road  seemed  all  budding  out ; 
now  more  than  half  the  leaves  are  out.  It  seems  strange  at  this 
season  to  us.  In  a  week  or  two  more  the  country  will  be  look- 
ing beautifully.  I  was  disappointed  in  the  appearance  of  the 
Temple  of  Vesta,  the  picture  of  it  looks  prettier  than  the  reality; 
but  the  arches  of  Constantine  and  Titus  were  as  grand  as  I  ex- 
pected to  find  them. 

Thursday  we  went  again  to  the  Corsini  Palace,  and  then  to 
the  Farnesina,  formerly  the  property  of  the  king  of  Naples.  I 
spent  some  time  looking  at  a  painting  by  Michael  Angelo, 
**  The  Tribute  Money.*'  I  would  like  to  own  that  picture.  In 
the  afternoon  the  others  went  to  visit  some  studios,  and  I  went 
for  a  walk  in  the  Corso.  I  was  so  weary  of  looking  at  pictures 
and  statues  that  I  preferred  looking  at  live  people.  I  saw  the 
Princess  Margarita  ride  by  twice.  She  is  wife  of  the  crown 
prince  Humberto,  and  is  a  great  favorite  of  the  people.  Her 
complexion  is  fair,  and  her  features  are  handsome.  In  the  Corsini 
Palace  we  met  some  acquaintances  whom  we  had  seen  last  in 
Munich.  They  were  well,  but  said  they  were  working  very 
hard.  Many  tourists  we  meet  look  travel-worn.  The  shops  are 
filled  with  masks,  some  very  strange,  such  as  dogs*  heads,  owls, 
roosters,  etc.,  and  all  sorts  of  fanciful  dominoes  to  preserve  the 
dress  from  the  confetti,  which  is  made  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and 
with  which  people  pelt  each  other  during  the  carnival. 
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We  all  went  to  the  American  Episcopal  chapel,  just  outside 
the  gate  Del  Popolo,  and  saw  quite  an  American  congregation. 
A  family  of  our  acquaintance,  who  arrived  in  Rome  the  evening 
before,  sat  in  front  of  us.  The  English  church  is  very  near  this 
chapel.  I  do  not  imagine  we  shall  be  kept  outside  the  gates 
much  longer,  and  why  should  we  ?  They  allow  us,  and  are  glad 
to  have  us,  in  the  city,  and  soon  they  will  see  our  churches  there 
too,  I  am  thinking. 

The  carnival  began  Saturday  afternoon  at  two  o'clock.  Car- 
riages covered  with  white  cloth,  to  protect  them  from  the  flour 
and  plaster  of  Paris,  began  to  make  their  appearance.  The 
people  in  them  had  on  masks  and  dominoes,  and  baskets  filled 
with  confetti,  as  they  call  the  candy  imitations,  were  stowed  in 
all  around  them.  Masks  are  absolutely  necessary,  or  the  eyes 
might  get  blinded  by  the  confetti.  The  courier  went  with  the 
others  to  the  balcony  in  the  Corso,  while  I  preferred  to  stay  at 
home  to  watch  the  crowd  from  the  windows  of  our  parlor,  and 
see  the  horses  start  on  their  race.  It  was  a  singular  sight ;  the 
staging  in  the  piazza  was  filled  with  people  plentifully  supplied 
with  confetti,  to  pelt  the  carriages  and  the  crowd  as  they  passed. 
Sometimes  the  carriages  would  stop  and  vigorously  repel  such 
assaults,  and  sometimes  there  would  be  a  storm  hailed  from  op- 
posite carriages,  but  the  greatest  good  nature  seemed  to  prevail 
throughout  the  crowd. 

At  five  o'clock  a  large  company  of  soldiers  marched  into  the 
piazza  and  ranged  themselves  along  each  side,  apparently  not  so 
much  a  police  force  as  to  take  care  that  the  men,  women,  and 
children  should  not  get  hurt.  These  soldiers  were  followed  by 
a  company  of  light  horse,  and  soon  I  saw  all  hats  off,  and  Victor 
Emmanuel  ride  by  in  an  open  carriage  and  take  a  position  at 
the  head  of  the  Corso.  A  moment  after  a  cannon  was  fired,  and 
then  another,  and  then  another, — the  signal  for  all  the  carriages 
to  leave  the  Corso.  The  horses  for  the  race  were  then  brought 
from  their  stables  behind  the  Fountain  of  Neptune,  and  led  into 
the  inclosure,  between  the  staging  on  the  piazza.  There  were 
nine  horses,  with  nothing  but  girths  around  them,  to  which  were 
fastened  various  colored  ribbons  having  little  spurs  on  the  ends, 
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which,  as  they  ran,  flew  up  and  down,  thus  urging  them  on. 
They  were  all  let  loose  at  once,  and  then  the  shouts  of  the  spec- 
tators were  enough  to  frighten  them  out  of  their  wits.  The 
king  then  turned  and  rode  by  the  window  again,  while  other 
carriages,  who  were  in  for  the  fun,  drove  in  full  speed  down  the 
Corso. 

It  seemed  rather  singular  that  cannons,  troops,  and  the  king 
should  commence  what  a  Yankee  would  call  tomfoolery.  A 
friend  told  me  of  an  Englishman  who  thought  it  so  silly  that 
he  said  everything  he  could  think  of  against  it,  and  yet  he  ended 
by  appearing  in  the  streets  in  mask  and  domino,  playing  antics 
more  furiously  than  any  Italian. 

It  seems  that  everybody  is  out  to-day,  the  weather  is  so  fine. 
There  has  been  one  continual  line  of  carriages  through  the  piazza 
going  to  the  Pinician  or  the  Villa  Borghese,  the  two  fashionable 
drives  where  they  can  go  every  day.  They  pass  almost  without 
noise,  as  the  Corso  is  covered  with  tan  on  account  of  the  racing 
of  the  horses. 

We  have  just  come  up  from  dinner,  and  have  been  watching 
the  northern  lights,  they  were  so  beautiful  and  brilliant.  I  have 
now  come  to  my  room  to  finish  this  letter, — a  stupid  sort  of 
affair  I  am  afraid.  But  I  suspect  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  I 
have  been  going  so  much,  and  seeing  so  much,  that  I  feel 
almost  surfeited.  I  have  not  had  time  to  digest  it,  and  I  find 
much  that  is  indigestible.  For  instance,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  has  been  and  still  is  the  fashion  to  admire  all  the  works 
of  art  in  Rome ;  but  positively  I  do  not  find  one  statue  in  a  hun- 
dred that  I  admire ;  of  the  hundreds  of  Madonnas,  I  like  only  five 
or  six, — of  the  saints  and  prophets  I  must  say  the  same.  I  have 
yet  to  see  the  Sistine  chapel  in  the  Vatican ;  I  hope  I  shall  not 
be  disappointed  there.  I  would  like  to  put  the  artists  in  the 
same  situation  as  they  paint  St.  Jerome,  Moses,  and  others ;  and 
no  matter  what  the  weather,  summer  or  winter,  Til  wager  they 
would  have  a  little  more  drapery  than  they  give  them  if  they  had 
to  follow  the  example  of  Robinson  Cnisoe.  To  think  of  St. 
Jerome,  bom  of  wealthy  parents,  educated  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  fathers  of  the  Latin 
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churchy  represented  as  an  old,  emaciated  man,  with  bare  shoul- 
ders and  arm,  his  very  head  appearing  shrunken,  is  too  pitiful. 
Even  if  the  artist  painted  him  with  the  intention  to  represent 
him  as  an  ascetic  in  the  desert,  he  ought  not  to  have  made  him 
look  so  forlorn.  I  wonder  how  many  more  hundred  years 
the  world  will  go  on  raving  with  admiration  over  such  lugubrious 
representations  of  humanity. 

We  have  been  in  a  few  studios  here,  and  seen  many  exqui* 
sitely  beautiful  things.  My  admiration  is  bestowed  mostly  on 
the  moderns,  both  in  sculpture  and  paintings.  There  was  one 
thing  I  would  have  been  glad  to  buy:  ''Esmeralda  and  her 
Goat." 

Hotel  des  Isles  Britanniques,  February  lo. — ^This  carnival 
takes  up  much  time,  and,  as  the  French  say,  makes  some 
little  distraction^  if  not  amusement.  I  stayed  at  home  Monday 
morning,  but  went  to  the  balcony  in  the  afternoon.  Such 
foolishness  and  such  fun  I  never  saw.  The  ladies  in  masks 
and  dominoes,  the  gentlemen  ditto,  stood  along  the  front  of  the 
balcony,  along  the  outside  of  which  was  fastened  a  sort  of  trough 
filled  with  confetti,  and  little  tin  scoops  with  which  to  throw  it. 
The  confetti  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  pea.  If  a  gentle- 
man is  seen  in  the  street  with  a  bouquet  he  is  sure  to  be  pelted 
until  he  throws  it  up  into  the  balcony.  In  the  throng  were  men 
with  a  dozen  or  more  bouquets  fastened  on  poles,  which  they 
held  upright  in  their  hands.  A  gentleman  stopped  one  of  these, 
bought  all  the  bouquets,  and  threw  them  one  after  another  into 
our  balcony.  The  ladies'  dominoes  are  mostly  made  of  white 
muslin,  large  enough  td  protect  their  whole  dress,  the  capes, 
hoods,  and  sleeves  being  trimmed  with  blue  or  pink. muslin. 
Some  wore  turbans  or  hats  made  of  newspapers,  covered  and 
trimmed  with  different  colors  of  tissue-paper.  Some  gentlemen 
in  the  balconies  wore  only  linen  caps,  masks,  and  linen  over- 
coats buttoned  up  tight  around  the  throat.  Those  in  the 
carriages  in  the  Corso  had  all  sorts  of  fancy  costumes, — there 
were  sailors,  magicians,  cavaliers,  and  clowns.  One  carriage 
looked  like  a  ship  on  wheels,  men  dressed  like  sailors,  and  flags 
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flying  from  the  masts.  Some  carriages  had  four  horses  and  pos- 
tilions; United  States  flags  were  seen  in  some ;  there  were  many 
ladies  in  carriages.  We  ride  from  our  hotel  through  the  street 
Babuino,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Corso,  and  turn 
into  the  street  Fratelli,  drive  into  the  court  of  the  house  where 
our  balcony  is,  and  have  only  to  walk  up-stairs  into  the  room 
which  opens  into  the  balcony.  The  floor  of  this  room  is  of 
brick,  and  bushel  baskets  stand  filled  with  confetti,  from  which 
the  couriers  keep  the  troughs  supplied.  About  four  bushels  are 
thrown  away  every  day.  I  was  amused  at  a  lady  in  an  opposite 
balcony,  who  worked  with  such  furious  industry,  that  I  thought 
she  had  laid  a  wager  on  emptying  the  barrel  that  stood  near  her 
in  a  given  time.  She  had  on  the  dress  of  a  peasant  girl.  The 
bouquets  came  flying  into  our  balconies  as  fast  as  the  confetti 
hailed  down  into  the  streets. .  A  friend  of  ours  told  us  that  he 
and  his  sister,  without  thinking,  went  into  the  Corso  for  some- 
thing early  in  the  afternoon,  and  his  sister  had  to  put  up  her 
parasol  to  screen  herself  until  they  could  turn  into  another  street, 
where  they  bought  masks,  dominoes,  and  confetti,  and  took  a 
carriage,  returned  to  the  Corso,  and  pelted  away  as  furiously  as 
they  could. 

Every  morning  we  see  carts  loaded  with  the  confetti  which 
has  been  swept  up  in  the  Corso  early  in  the  morning,  and  carried 
off"  to  be  sifted,  powdered  over,  and  sold  again  in  the  afternoon. 
We  shall  know  in  a  day  or  two  what  time  we  are  to  be  presented 
to  the  pope.  Our  cards  have  been  received,  and  when  they 
are  returned  the  time  will  be  mentioned  when  we  are  to  go. 
Many  tourists  in  this  hotel  have  already  been  presented.  A 
young  Englishman  who  sits  next  to  me  ^t  the  table-d'hote,  speak- 
ing of  the  pope,  said  :  *'  Well,  yes,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  historically  to  call  on  him,  for  I  think  he  will  be  the  last 
pope.'*  They  say  Cardinal  Antonelli  is  sick,  and  they  shrug 
their  shoulders,  as  much  as  to  say,  he  may  be  helped  out  of  the 
way,  or  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  world  was  well  rid  of 
him.  Every  Italian  with  whom  I  have  spoken  says  that  the  pope 
is  good,  and  they  love  him ;  while  Antonelli  they  say  is  wicked, 
and  they  speak  of  him  as  if  they  hated  him. 
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Tuesday  we  went  to  Miss  Hosmer's  studio.  Her  "  Sleeping 
Faun,"  "Puck/*  "Zenobia,"  and  "Beatrice  Cenci'*  are  exceed- 
ingly fine.  We  went  to  see  Hottenroth's  paintings.  Nothing 
could  be  more  beautiful  than  some  of  his  Italian  landscapes.  One 
historical  painting  of  Philibert  Emmanuel  I  should  think  the  king 
would  be  sure  to  buy ;  I  would  if  I  were  he.  In  the  afternoon 
we  rode  out  on  the  Appia  Nuova,  where  we  saw  tombs  sixteen 
hundred  years  old,  and  some  which  were  made  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  They  were  discovered  in  1859.  Returning  from  our 
drive,  we  had  a  bow  from  Victor  Emmanuel  as  his  carriage  passed 
us.     He  was  followed  by  Prince  Humbert  in  another  carriage. 

I  went  out  for  a  walk  in  the  morning,  and  bought  some  rosaries, 
to  take  with  me  when  we  go  to  see  the  pope ;  in  the  afternoon 
looked  on  at  the  carnival.  The  carnival  occupies  a  large  place, 
in  one's  time  just  now;  and  although  pelting  with  confetti  does 
not  begin  until  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  is  then  confined  exclu- 
sively to  the  Corso,  yet  wherever  you  go  you  meet  masks  and 
dominoes.  I  saw  some  with  one  leg  of  their  pants  red  and  the 
other  white.  I  saw  one  little  fellow  not  more  than  six  years  old 
dressed  in  this  way,  even  to  a  red  rosette  on  one  shoe  and  a 
white  one  on  the  other.  Of  course  there  are  many  who  wear 
their  ordinary  clothes,  but  they  look  as  if  they  had  been  working 
a  week  in  a  flour-mill. 

Thursday  I  went  for  a  walk  on  the  Pincian  in  the  morning ; 
looking  down  from  the  top  into  the  road  outside  the  gate  I  saw 
about  a  dozen  Italians  pitching  coppers.  To  see  men  spending 
their  time  in  this  way  seemed  rather  strange.  I  walked  for  more 
than  an  hour,  and  as  I  passed  that  part  of  the  Pincian  again  I 
looked  down,  and  the  game  was  still  going  on.  Everywhere  in 
the  city  you  see  lottery  offices.  The  Italians  are  notorious 
gamblers,  and  I  have  heard  stories  of  their  going  to  priests  and 
begging  them  to  give  them  a  lucky  number. 

Yesterday  morning  we  received  a  written  permission  from 
the  pope  to  be  presented  to  his  holiness.  The  carriage  was  to 
be  ready  to  leave  the  hotel  at  half-past  ten.  So  as  soon  as  we 
had  breakfasted  we  dressed  to  go.  The  etiquette  for  ladies  is  a 
black  silk  dress,  and  a  black  lace  veil,  instead  of  bonnet,  and 
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without  gloves.  Gentlemen  must  be  in  uniform  or  a  black  dress 
suit  and  white  cravat.  At  the  time  appointed  we  started  for  the 
Vatican,  with  rosaries  to  be  blessed  for  the  good  girls  at  home. 
On  arriving  we  drove  through  four  courts,  and  in  the  fifth  we 
alighted.  Guards  in  the  pope's  uniform,  red,  black,  and  orange, 
striped,  — ^broad  stripes,  both  doublet  and  breeches, — ^with  helmets 
on  their  heads  and  halberds  in  their  hands,  stood  on  each  side  of 
the  door.  One  in  crimson,  made  like  a  page's  dress,  motioned 
us  to  the  broad  marble  staircase,  up  which  we  went,  and  at  the 
landing  there  were  more  guards,  walking  back  and  forth ;  up 
another  flight,  where  guards  were  also  on  duty;  and  then  a 
third  flight,  to  encounter  guards  again  and  pages  also.  One  held 
back  the  crimson  curtains  for  us,  and  we  entered  what  seemed  a 
sort  of  throne-room,  and  took  seats  on  the  ottomans  along  the 
walls.  We  found  some  gentlemen  and  ladies  there  already,  and 
others  kept  coming  for  nearly  an  hour  longer.  We  were  then 
shown  into  an  audience  hall,  the  floor  of  which  was  beautiful 
marble;  the  walls  and  ceiling  covered  with  fine  frescoes;  and 
white  and  gilt  chairs  upholstered  with  crimson.  Here  we  seated 
ourselves  again,  and  visitors  continued  coming  until  I  had 
counted  about  a  hundred.  Just  as  I  had  begun  to  think  that 
we  were  kept  waiting  a  long  while,  two  pages  entered,  and  looped 
back  the  curtains  of  the  door ;  guards  came  in  and  ranged 
themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  door;  then  came  the  pope, 
attended  by  three  priests  in  purple  silk  cloaks, — the  pope  was 
dressed  in  white,  and  wore  a  red  cloak,  and  red  slippers.  All 
rose  as  he  entered,  and  some  knelt.  Two  of  the  priests  preceded 
him,  taking  the  permissions  from  the  persons,  who  held  them  in 
their  hands,  and  reading  the  names  as  they  were  introduced  to 
the  pope,  who  held  out  his  hand  to  each  one,  which  they  took 
and  raised  to  their  lips,  while  he  spoke  a  few  words  to  each  as 
he  walked  along,  until  he  had  made  the  tour  of  the  room. 
Some  of  the  Roman  Catholics  after  kissing  his  hand  prostrated 
themselves  and  kissed  his  foot  too.  Stopping  near  the  door, 
he  turned  towards  the  visitors  and  said,  all  who  had  rosaries  or 
other  articles  to  be  blessed,  and  all  those  persons  who  wished 
for  his  blessing  for  themselves,  their  friends,  and  their  families. 
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might  kneel,  and  then  he  pronounced  his  blessing,  bowed,  and 
left  the  room,  when  the  visitors  made  their  way  down-stairs 
to  their  carriages  and  drove  oflf.  1  think  full  half  of  those  pre- 
sented were  Protestants.  The  pope  has  a  very  kind  and  benev- 
olent look,  and  were  it  not  for  the  place  and  attendants,  you 
might  fancy  it  was  some  good,  loving  grandfather  walking  around 
and  saying  pleasant  things  to  his  children.     He  wore  a  pair  of 

white  cotton,  crocheted  mitts.     Just  ask  Miss if  she  sent  him 

that  pair.  If  you  did  not  know  that  he  was  the  pope,  I  think 
yoU'  would  say  from  his  looks  that  he  was  a  kind-hearted  and 
benevolent  man.  We  wished  to  see  him,  and  were  willing  to 
conform  to  the  required  etiquette ;  and  as  to  the  kneeling,  we 
felt  any  time  we  would  kneel  for  a  bishop's  blessing.  Some 
American  lady,  so  it  is  said,  who  was  presented  within  the  last 
few  months,  did  not  kneel.  He  simply  said,  **The  blessing  of 
an  old  man  will  not  hurt  you.''  I  suppose  he  feels  and  notices 
everything  more  now  han  before  his  temporal  possessions  were 
lost  to  him.  So  you  see  that  you  and  all  at  home  and  all  my 
friends  have  his  blessing. 

We  had  just  finished  our  lunch  when  it  began  heavily  to  rain, 
so  we  gave  up  going  out  in  the  afternoon  and  I  spent  the  time 
writing.  The  Vatican  is  an  immense  building;  its  length  is 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet,  and  its  width  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-seven.  It  seems  strange  to  me  every  time  I  go  there, 
probably  from  going  into  different  parts  of  the  building.  It 
was  well  that  there  was  no  carnival  or  racing,  for  the  rain  had 
made  the  streets  so  muddy. 

This  morning  we  went  again  to  the  Vatican.  I  saw  so  much 
when  I  went  before  that  my  eyes  ached,  and  I  could  not  remem- 
ber anything  sufficiently  to  give  a  description,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  can  now.  One  thing  I  could  not  help  seeing,  in 
the  circular  hall  was  a  grand  porphyry  basin,  forty  feet  in  diam- 
eter, which  was  found  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian.  In  the  hall 
of  the  Greek  cross  were  two  immense  sarcophagi ;  one  was  that 
of  Constantia,  daughter  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  the  other 
that  of  the  Empress  Helena,  his  mother.  There  was  a  fine  statue  of 
an  Amazon  in  the  gallery  of  statues ;  there  was  the  Belvedere 
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Antinous;  the  Laocoon,  too  torturing  to  look  at  long;  the 
Apollo  Belvedere ;  a  statue  of  Mercury ;  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles ; 
the  Minerva  Medica,  of  Parian  marble ;  the  bust  of  Augustus 
Caesar  when  he  was  fourteen,  very  handsome ;  and  a  statue  of 
Perseus, — ^were  the  principal  objects  of  my  admiration.  On  our 
way  home  we  stopped  for  a  little  time  in  St.  Peter's,  of  which 
we  never  tire,  and  reached  the  hotel  a  little  before  the  time  for 
the  horses  to  run. 

I  counted  one  hundred  different  carriages  filled  with  maskers, 
and  there  was  no  end  to  the  revelers  on  foot.  In  one  part  of 
the  piazza  peasants  were  dancing  to  the  music  of  tambourines 
and  castanets ;  here  was  a  quack  doctor  administering  his  medi- 
cines ;  there  some  harlequins  teasing  a  priest ;  and  then  three 
nurses  taking  care  of  a  baby-boy  (he  must  have  been  eighteen 
years  old),  dressed  in  slip  and  pinafore.  One  nurse  held  him  in 
leading-strings,  and  the  others  were  patting  his  cheeks  and  coax- 
ing him  along.  He  seemed  very  willful,  and  wanted  to  go  inside 
the  staging,  and  the  way  they  held  him  back  and  managed  him 
created  shouts  of  laughter.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  nation 
but  the  Italian  that  could  keep  on  with  frolicking  so  long  in 
such  entire  good  nature.  When  people  keep  on  for  any  length 
of  time  in  foolishness  and  teasing,  it  usually  ends  in  losing  their 
temper  and  engaging  in  a  fight. 

Hotel  des  Isles  Britanniques,  February  14. — On  Sunday 
we  went  to  the  English  church  in  the  morning,  and  to  vespers 
in  St.  Peter's  in  the  afternoon.  Driving  out  a  little  way  in  the 
suburbs  on  our  way  home,  we  saw  the  almond -trees  in  bloom, 
while  I  suppose  you  will  not  even  have  the  sign  of  grass  or 
flowers  for  more  than  a  month  to  come. 

Monday  morning  we  each  received  three  and  four  letters,  and 
I  felt  mighty  rich,  I  assure  you.  In  the  afternoon  we  went  to 
the  Vatican  to  see  Raphael's  paintings.  I  was  exceedingly 
pleased  with  the  "School  of  Athens."  A  temple  of  beautiful 
architecture  has  ever  so  many  philosophers  of  ancient  times : 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  Archimedes  and  Pythagoras, — Pythagore 
the  Frenchman  pronounced  it,  and  Peter  Gower  the  English- 
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man  wrote  it,  and  every  one  wondered  at  the  name  having  ever 
belonged  to  a  Grecian  philosopher.  Then  there  were  "The  An- 
nunciation," "The  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men/'  "The  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple,"  and  "The  Transfiguration,"  all 
beautiful.  Raphael  has  more  spirituality  in  his  paintings,  I  think, 
than  any  of  the  old  masters.  He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven, 
— before  he  had  entirely  completed  "The  Transfiguration  ;"and 
while  his  body  lay  in  state  it  was  suspended  over  his  couch,  and 
was  carried  before  him  at  his  funeral.  There  were  a  great  many 
other  paintings,  some  by  Raphael,  some  by  Titian,  Sassoferrato, 
Paul  Veronese,  Guido,  and  Correggio.  "The  Communion  of 
St.  Jerome,"  by  Domenichino,  though  it  is  said  to  rank  next  to 
Raphael's  "  Transfiguration,"  I  did  not  fancy.  I  think  the  old 
painters  must  have  imagined  St.  Jerome  a  poor  old  ascetic,  doing 
penance  every  day  of  his  life. 

After  returning  from  the  Vatican  I  stayed  at  home  while  the 
others  went  to  the  balcony.  There  were  a  great  many  masks  in 
the  street  on  Sunday,  but  no  confetti.  We  shall  probably  go  to 
Naples  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  stop  here  on  our  return  for 
awhile.  No  place  requires  so  much  time  as  Rome,  because  none 
has  so  much  to  interest  a  person,  and  besides  there  are  many 
places  to  see  in  the  vicinity. 

Speaking  of  cake,  I  have  tasted  only  two  pieces  I  liked  since 
I  left  home.  Still,  we  find  very  good  food  everywhere,  if  you  let 
them  cook  it  their  own  way :  you  spoil  everything  if  you  give 
directions.  Seeing  a  notice  of  buckwheat -cakes  in  the  street,  I 
thought  I  would  order  some  one  morning;  but  I  might  as  well 
have  ordered  a  dish  of  cooked  sole-leather. 

I  wish  you  could  see  some  of  the  peasants  here  with  their  goat- 
skin trousers,  the  hairy  side  out,  and  when  the  hair  is  partly 
worn  oflf  they  look  fearfully  poor.  The  harness  of  their  mules 
and  donkeys  is  made  of  ropes,  and  many  of  the  poor  animals 
suffer  cruelly.  I  have  seen  so  many  poor  creatures  bleeding 
from  the  chafing  of  the  ropes,  that  I  wish  there  was  some 
one  to  take  their  masters  and  punish  them  well  for  it.  Many  on 
going  home  from  the  city  string  the  loaves  of  bread  they  have 
bought,  on  a  cord,  and  sling  them  over  their  shoulders.  Dirt  can- 
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not  be  very  offensive  to  them,  judging  from  what  I  see.  At  noon 
you  will  see  all  the  poorer  class  sitting  along  the  sides  of  the 
street,  making  their  dinner  on  nothing  but  bread, — coarse  bread. 
I  pity  them,  for  the  best  bread  made  here  is  worse  than  any  I 
have  ever  eaten. 

Tuesday  we  went  to  the  Capitol,  and  walked  through  the  halls 
of  bronzes  and  urns  and  antique  marbles  and  antique  fragments, 
found  among  the  ruins  of  temples  and  palaces  of  old  Rome.  I 
stopped  again  to  look  at  the  Dying  Gladiator,  which  was  found 
in  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  and  wondered  why  it  pleased  me  more 
than  the  pictures  of  St.  Jerome,  and  found  that  it  was  because 

"  his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony ;" 

and  this  was  a  heathen.  St.  Jerome  translated  the  Bible,  St. 
Jerome  was  a  Christian,  and  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
he  knew  something  of  being  ''troubled,  yet  not  distressed, 
perplexed,  but  not  in  despair,  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed." 
Then  why  was  there  not  a  gleam  of  the  spirit  of  this  Christian 
manliness  in  portraits  of  him  ?  I  think  it  a  pity  to  paint  sorrow 
or  suffering  so  thickly  that  it  suggests  the  idea  of  affectation. 
It  reminds  me  of  a  poor  old  woman  who  used  to  come  to  me 
frequently,  begging  in  most  pitiful  tones  and  telling  of  her 
calamities.  At  length  I  mistrusted  that  she  was  not  so  badly  off 
as  her  doleful  whine  indicated ;  so  one  afternoon  when  I  was 
very  busy  I  was  called  down  to  her,  and  she  begun.  I  told  her 
to  stop,  for  I  was  in  a  hurry,  and  tell  me  the  truth  in  two 
words.  The  queerest  smile  came  over  her  screwed-down  face, 
and  she  said,  in  a  cheery  tone,  "  Well,  then,  sorry  a  bit  of 
*  baccy  have  I  had  to  put  in  my  pipe  the  day."  I  laughed 
heartily,  gave  her  money,  and  told  her  to  go  and  buy  her 
'"baccy." 

We  went  to  the  Doria  Palace  again,  and  I  paid  my  particular 
respects  to  a  lovely  portrait  of  Joanna  II.  of  Aragon,  Queen  of 
Naples,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  We  rode  by  the  Pantheon  again. 
Its  modern  name  is  St.  Mary  of  Martyrs;  it  is  a  wonderful  build- 
ing.    In  A.D.  657  the  Emperor  Constans  II.  took  off  some  of 
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the  bronze  roof,  and  somewhere  about  1630  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
melted  the  remains  of  the  roof  into  columns  for  the  high  altar 
over  the  apostle's  tomb  in  St.  Peter's,  and  into  cannons  for  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo.  They  say  that  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  were  used  on  this  occasion. 

There  seems  a  world  of  material  here  that  might  be  used  and 
never  missed.  Then  there  is  the  Campagna, — fine,  fertile  land 
owned  by  the  priests  and  nobles,  which,  if  cultivated,  would 
yield  the  finest  wheat,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  If  the  king  was 
only  strong  enough  to  boldly  tax  this  land,  Rome  would  be  sur- 
rounded by  fertile  fields  instead  of  hunting-grounds.  This  was 
the  last  day  of  the  carnival,  and  after  the  horses  had  run  the 
maskers  lighted  their  tapers,  and  then  the  contest  began,  to  see 
who  could  put  out  the  lights  of  others  while  retaining  their  own. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  some  who  had  no  tapers  did  nothing  but 
try  to  extinguish  every  one  they  could.  There  was  a  grand 
masked  ball  in  the  evening,  which  some  of  our  acquaintances 
attended,  but  we  were  satisfied  with  what  we  had  seen  of  the 
carnival  and  so  stayed  at  home. 

This  morning  we  went  to  St.  Peter's,  and  the  music  was  ex- 
cellent, and  then  rode  out  again  to  St.  Paul's.  What  a  pity 
this  large,  splendid  church  did  not  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  dense 
population  !  I  know  of  some  sites  in  the  city  of  New  York  from 
which  churches  have  been  removed  where  I  would  like  to  place 
it.  Returning,  we  were  pointed  to  the  church  of  **  Domine  quo 
Vadis,"  standing  on  the  spot  where  Christ  is  said  to  have  met 
Peter  and  Paul,  fieeing  from  Rome,  and  said  to  contain  the 
marks  of  his  footprints  in  stone. 

People  are  now  beginning  to  leave  Rome  for  Naples,  as  the 
carnival  is  over.  Our  courier  informed  us  that  there  are  twenty- 
six  couriers  with  families  who  are  to  leave  Rome  this  week.  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  shall  leave  before  some  time  next  week, 
because  we  want  to  be  sure  of  good  rooms  before  we  start.  An 
old  friend  of  our  courier  leaves  to-day,  and  he  has  engaged  to 
look  for  rooms  for  us.  As  to  Vesuvius,  you  may  be  sure  that  we 
shall  take  good  care  not  to  venture  where  there  is  or  has  been 
the  least  danger. 
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We  drove  out  again  on  the  Cami>agna  this  afternoon;  the 
bright  sky,  the  country,  the  delightful  air,  the  ruins,  and  the 
view  of  the  hills,  villages,  and  mountains,  were  lovely.  We  went 
into  the  old  tombs  again,— they  are  in  a  wonderful  state  of  pres- 
ervation. We  also  saw  a  detached  building  in  which  the  bodies 
were  burned,  and  their  ashes  gathered  and  put  in  urns  and  then 
in  tombs.  We  were  much  amused  at  a  stout-looking  boy  of 
eighteen  who  ran  along  by  the  side  of  our  carriage,  holding  out 
his  hat  for  coppers.  Usually  we  give  only  to  the  old  and  infirm. 
We  told  him  in  Italian  that  we  had  nothing  for  him,  yet  he  kept 
on  running  alongside.  At  length  we  spoke  to  the  courier,  who 
sat  with  the  driver.  He  turned  and  spoke  so  sharply  to  the 
fellow  that  he  fell  back  as  if  he  were  shot.  We  understood  that  the 
courier  told  him  to  go  away,  but  did  not  catch  distinctly  the  last 
part  of  his  sentence,  though  I  thought  it  sounded  something  like 
swearing.  So  we  asked  him  what  he  had  said  to  the  boy  to  stop 
his  running  so  suddenly.  He  replied,  "  I  only  told  him  to  go 
away,  with  a  little  addition.'*^  We  laughed,  and  a  moment  after 
heard  a  yell,  and  the  fellow  dashed  by  us  full  speed,  and  crying 
in  Italian,  "  Holy  Mother  !  Madonna!**  The  custodian  of  the 
tombs  had  given  him  a  blow  over  the  shoulders  with  a  big  stick, 
and  some  shepherds  who  were  tending  their  flocks  on  the  Cam- 
pagna  hurried  forward  with  their  crooks  to  give  assistance  if 
needed.  We  supposed,  therefore,  he  was  a  thievish  lout  who 
was  well  known  to  them.  Just  before  we  reached  the  gate  of 
St.  John  we  passed  him  again  on  his  way  to  the  city. 

We  stopped  again  at  St.  John  de  Lateran,  and  after  walking 
through  it  and  going  into  the  Corsini  chapel  to  admire  a  fine 
mosaic  copy  of  Giulio's  picture  of  St.  Andrea  Corsina,  we 
crossed  the  street  and  entered  a  kind  of  chapel,  built  to  cover 
the  Scala  Santa,  or  Holy  Stairs,  which  had  been  brought  from 
Pilate's  house  in  Jerusalem,  and  which  are  said  to  be  the  very 
stairs  our  Saviour  descended  after  leaving  the  judgment-seat  of 
Pilate.  The  stairs  are  of  beautiful  white  marble,  but  are  so 
covered  with  boards  that  one  can  hardly  see  them.  Penitents 
and  devotees  go  up  on  their  knees,  repeating  a  prayer  at  every 
step.     For  fear  the  marble  steps  would  be  worn  out  they  covered 
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them  with  boards.  These  stairs  have  been  covered  three  times, 
because  the  boards  wore  out  from  being  so  much  used.  I 
counted  ten  persons  going  up  on  their  knees.  There  is  a  flight 
of  steps  on  each  side  for  persons  to  walk  up  and  down.  On  one 
side  at  the  foot  of  the  Holy  Stairs  is  an  admirable  statue  of 
Christ  in  white  marble,  and  Judas  betraying  him  with  a  kiss ;  on 
the  opposite  side  there  is  also  the  statue  of  the  Saviour  and 
another  figure  with  the  inscription  on  the  pedestal,  **This  is 
your  hour  and  the  power  of  darkness.  * ' 

Saw  the  priest  passing  in  the  street  who  came  up  to  us  this  morn- 
ing in  St.  Peter's,  as  we  were  standing  by  the  monument  of  the 
Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany,  and  speaking  in  French,  asked  us 
if  we  were  English.  I  said,  no,  we  were  Americans.  He  then 
put  out  his  foot  from  under  his  gown,  and  showing  his  shoe, 
nearly  worn  out,  asked  us  for  money  to  buy  him  a  pair.  I  told 
him  we  had  left  our  purses  at  home.  He  was  a  very  intelligent- 
looking  man,  and  we  thought  that  there  must  be  something 
wrong  about  him,  or  he  would  not  be  without  means  to  procure 
what  was  needful  for  his  comfort. 

Hotel  des  Isles  Britanniques,  February  19. — "As  lazy  as 
the  Italians**  may  truly  be  said  of  us,  if  that  means  to  do  just 
what  you  happen  to  drift  into  doing.  I  had  intended  to  have 
written  you  a  good  and  proper  letter  two  or  three  days  ago,  and 
now  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  do  much  else  than  to  let  you  know 
that  we  are  well  and  lazy,  for  that  is  the  only  word.  I  fancy  I  feel 
as  indolent  as  the  drivers  of  the  carts  employed  in  carrying  off 
the  earth  from  the  excavations  around  the  palace  of  the  Caesars. 
After  their  carts  are  loaded  they  lie  down  full  length  on  the  top 
of  their  loads,  just  keeping  a  sort  of  lookout  not  to  run  against 
those  who  pass  them. 

Thursday  we  went  to  St.  Luke's  gallery  of  paintings,  and  saw 
a  fine  landscape  by  Titian,  and  a  masterpiece  of  Claude, — a  sea- 
port ;  and  then  paid  a  visit  to  the  Mamertine  Prison,  built  by 
Ancus  Martius,  the  third  king  after  Romulus,  about  640  B.C. 
It  is  built  in  the  most  massive  style  of  Etruscan  architecture. 

In  the  lower  prison  Jugurtha  was  starved  to  death.     In  the  upper 
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prison,  which  is  also  under*ground,  the  guide  told  us  that  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  confined.  He  showed  us  a  place  where 
the  jailer  knocked  St.  Peter's  head  against  the  solid  stone,  and 
it  made  a  dent  in  the  wall,  and  a  wire  grating  has  been  put  over 
the  spot.  We  could  not  help  thinking  how  hard  St.  Peter's  head 
must  have  been  to  have  left  its  impression  in  the  travertine  stone, 
which  is  harder  than  our  granite.  The  Episcopalians,  and  some 
men  who  were  formerly  Jesuits,  are  now  having  a  public  discus- 
sion with  the  Romanists,  attempting  to  prove  that  St.  Peter  was 
never  in  Rome.  Just  think  of  such  a  discussion  being  held  in 
Rome !  We  all  know  that  St.  Paul  lived  here  two  years  in  his 
own  hired  house,  under  the  charge  of  a  centurion,  and  that  if  he 
had  been  put  in  prison  he  must  have  been  in  this,  as  it  was  the 
only  one  for  prisoners  of  state.  We  were  shown  the  pillar  to 
which  they  said  St.  Peter  was  bound  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and 
the  fountain  which  miraculously  sprang  up  to  enable  him  to 
baptize  his  jailer;  although  Plutarch  mentions  the  exclamation  of 
Jugurtha  about  this  water  when  thrown  into  this  horrid  cell,  and 
that  was  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  Christ.  If  they  would 
only  tell  the  simple  truth,  people  would  believe  them ;  but  they 
add  so  much,  that  persons  not  well  versed  in  history,  and  not 
knowing  how  much  credit  to  give  to  their  tales,  usually  end  by 
disbelieving  everything  that  is  told  them. 

Friday  we  went  to  the  studio  of  Benzoni,  the  sculptor,  who 
has  some  exceedingly  beautiful  things ;  indeed,  he  has  none  but 
the  beautiful.  There  is  something  so  chaste,  so  pure  and  lovely, 
in  modern  sculpture,  that  I  cannot  imagine  how  a  person  can 
prefer  the  ancient. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  the  church  of  St.  Pudentiana. 
It  is  built  on  the  house  that  belonged  to  Rufus  Pudens,  to  whom 
St.  Paul  sent  salutations  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  After 
Rufus's  death,  his  daughters,  Pudentiana  and  Praxedes,  gave  their 
house  for  the  Christians  to  worship  in  ;  and  after  the  persecutions 
of  the  Christians  came  to  an  end,  the  first  Christian  church  was 
built  there.  The  Roman  Catholics  say  that  St.  Petec  lodged 
with  the  senator  Rufus  Pudens  from  the  years  a.d.  41  to  50. 
At  any  rate  St.  Paul  had  been  there,  Rufus  and  his  family  had 
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lived  there,  and  there  the  early  Christians  had  worshiped,  and 
there  I  was  thankful  to  walk  and  think  of  them  all. 

We  then  rode  to  the  church  of  St.  Cecilia,  built  on  the  site 
of  her  house.  It  is  situated  in  what  is  called  the  Trastevere, 
whose  inhabitants  pride  themselves  on  being  the  descendants  of 
the  old  Romans.  It  contains  the  statue  of  St.  Cecilia,  repre- 
senting her  body  as  it  was  found  in  the  catacombs  where  it  was 
buried.  I  think,  if  I  had  been  the  sculptor,  I  would  have  chosen 
to  have  represented  her  when  she  was  alive. 

Saturday  I  read  all  the  morning,  and  then  went  to  the  studio 
of  the  painter  Riedel.  I  like  his  pictures  very  much.  We  had 
seen  many  of  them  before  we  came  to  Rome,  and  if  I  was  going 
to  purchase  pictures  I  should  certainly  take  some  of  his.  In 
the  afternoon  we  rode  to  Monte  Mario,  from  whence  we  had  a 
magnificent  view  of  Rome  and  the  Alban  and  Sabine  hills. 
When  we  returned  we  drove  on  the  Pincian,  and  there  we  found 
all  Rome  riding  or  walking.  There  were  so  many  carriages, 
that  after  we  started  to  go  home  it  took  us  nearly  an  hour  before 
we  could  get  off  the  hill.  It  takes  the  Americans  to  move  and 
make  their  way  through  a  crowd;  but  here  you  have  to  get 
into  a  line  and  stay  there,  until  in  the  course  of  things  you  get  out. 
Ah !  well,  the  Americans  are  not  yet  old  enough  as  a  nation  to 
have  gotten  into  a  rut  and  be  willing  to  stay  there. 

Sunday  we  went  to  the  English  church,  but  it  was  so  warm 
we  were  unable  to  stay,  so  we  left  and  went  next  door  to  the 
American  church,  where  we  found  the  atmosphere  pleasant,  and 
enjoyed  the  service,  sermon,  and  communion.  Coming  out  we 
met  acquaintances  whom  we  had  last  seen  in  Munich. 

We  have  made  at  the  table-d'hote  the  acquaintance  of  a  gen- 
tleman and  his  wife.  New  Yorkers,  and  find  them  very  intelligent 
and  agreeable  people.  Tliey  leave  for  Naples  this  week,  and 
say  they  will  wait  and  go  up  Vesuvius  with  us. 

This  morning  we  went  to  the  Vatican  expecting  to  see  the 
Sistine  chapel,  but  we  went  into  St.  Peter's  to  see  the  crypt,  and 
stayed  "4here  so  long  that  it  was  too  late.  We  saw  St.  Peter's 
chapel  in  the  crypt,  where  service  is  held  daily.  The  crypt  is 
very  large  and  has  the  tombs  of  many  of  the  popes.     As  the 
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priest,  or  acolyte  for  he  was  young,  was  showing  us  through,  and 
telling  us  all  about  them,  when  he  came  to  Pope  Alexander  VL, 
he  laid  his  hand  on  the  tomb,  and  said,  with  a  peculiar  expression 
on  his  face,  "  History  says  a  good  deal  about  that  man.**  We 
never  go  into  St.  Peter's  without  lingering  some  time.  There 
seems  some  indescribable  charm  about  it,  so  grand,  so  beautiful, 
a  holy  quiet  comes  over  you,  your  thoughts  collect  themselves, 
and  you  linger  and  linger,  hoping  and  praying  for  the  time  when 
all  Christians  shall  hold  the  faith  in  unity  of  spirit, — "that  they 
all  may  be  one.  * '  What  a  sublime  idea !  On  the  confessionals 
you  see  the  names  of  the  languages  spoken, — ^Greek,  French, 
German,  English,  Polish,  Spanish,  Italian.  Surely  the  Roman 
Catholics  do  make  provision  for  their  children.  If  politics  had 
only  been  kept  out  of  religion,  I  do  not  think  we  should  ever  have 
seen  the  lamentable  divisions  of  Christendom. 

Unable  to  see  the  Sistine  chapel,  we  drove  to  the  Capitoline 
hill,  and  went  to  find  the  Tarpeian  rock.  On  its  top  we  found 
a  garden  and  houses,  while  in  the  street  below  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  came  up  within,  perhaps,  twelve  feet  below  the  point 
where  we  stood.  Foolish  Tarpeia,  daughter  of  the  governor  of 
the  citadel  .that  once  stood  here,  promised  to  open  the  gates  of 
the  city  to  the  Sabines  if  they  would  give  her  what  they  wore  on 
their  left  hands ;  they  consented,  but  instead  of  giving  her  their 
bracelets,  they  threw  their  shields  upon  her  and  crushed  her 
under  the  weight.  She  was  buried  in  the  Capitol,  and  this  rock 
took  her  name ;  and  here  Roman  malefactors  were  afterwards 
hurled  down  the  precipice.  Now  I  saw  only  one  narrow  place 
between  two  buildings  that  looked  high  and  steep.  As  we  were 
walking  from  the  Capitol  up  some  steps  that  led  to  the  rock,  we 
were  met  by  a  dozen  children  all  eager  to  show  us  the  entrance 
to  the  garden,  in  order  to  get  some  halfpence,  and  all  began  to 
beg  at  the  same  time.  I  had  a  good  handful  in  my  pocket,  and 
to  get  rid  of  them  and  their  importunities  I  threw  them  off  as 
far  as  I  could.  Such  a  scampering  and  laughing  and  tumbling 
over  each  other  was  like  feeding  chickens.  But  they  soon 
gobbled  them  up  and  set  out  again  in  full  chase  after  us,  holding 
out  their  hands  and  begging  for  more. 
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It  is  now  evening,  and  all  are  gone  to  the  Costanza  Hotel  to 
call  on  some  friends,  and  I  have  sent  my  compliments,  and 
have  stayed  home  to  finish  this  letter.  It  is  a  real  treat  to  be 
alone  a  few  moments  to  collect  my  thoughts,  and  not  feel  that  I 
am  in  a  continual  whirl.  I  have  been  much  amused  at  hearing 
at  the  table-d'hote  here  the  conversation  carried  on  between  a 
young  lady  from  Ohio,  who  is  traveling  with  her  father  and 
mother,  and  a  young  Englishman.  He  thinks  England  and  the 
English  overshadow  the  whole  world,  and  is  not  content  to  think 
this  himself,  but  wishes  everybody  to  think  so  too,  and  then 
acknowledge  it  openly.  She  is  a  spirited,  intelligent,  patriotic 
American,  and  is  more  than  a  match  for  him.  As  a  general 
thing  the  Americans  are  quicker  witted  than  the  English,  and 
smarter  at  repartee,  and  the  laugh  often  gets  turned  on  him. 
His  knowledge  is  mostly  confined  to  college  life  and  books,  and 
that  does  not  carry  a  man  through  the  world  so  well  as  general 
intelligence  and  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Last  night  another 
young  Englishman  from  Warwickshire  told  me  that  the  vicar  who 
preached  the  sermon  about  the  vinegar  that  Boaz  gave  Ruth  has 
been  suspended.  I  thought  the  man  looked  crazy  when  I  heard 
him. 

Troops  of  travelers  have  gone  on  to  Naples  since  Ash- Wednes- 
day. It  seems  that  all  the  people  we  have  met  on  the  continent 
congregated  at  Rome,  and  now  they  are  on  the  move  for  Naples 
and  Sicily.  Some  are  going  across  the  country  from  Naples  to 
embark  at  Brindisi  for  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  A  sculptor 
told  us  the  other  day  that  a  relative  of  his  who  had  just  returned 
from  Egypt  said  he  did  not  relish  his  food  any  too  well,  because, 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  they  used  mummies  for  cook- 
ing. **  What !  they  do  not  burn  mummies  instead  of  wood  ?" 
'*  Yes,  they  do,"  he  replied;  "and  I  saw  forty  cords  of  them." 
Speaking  of  this  afterwards,  a  gentleman  said  he  thought  that 
was  an  old  standing  story  for  green  travelers.  To  me,  however, 
it  did  not  appear  more  strange  or  dreadful  than  the  practice  here 
in  the  church  of  the  Capuchins  of  making  couches  of  the  bones 
of  their  dead  brethren  for  skeletons  to  lie  upon,  and  orna- 
mented canopies  of  bone  to  place  over  the   couches.     I  was 
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asked  if  I  had  been  to  see  them.  '*No,  indeed  !"  "What!  not 
see  such  curious  things  !  You  ought  to  see  their  bone  chande- 
liers, and  all  the  rest  of  their  fine  ornamentations."  One  hears 
and  sees  strange  things  while  traveling. 

One  of  the  cicerones  who  was  showing  us  into  some  of  the 
private  chapels  of  St.  Peter's  to-day  pointed  us  to  a  picture  in 
which  the  Trinity  were  worshiping  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  showed 
us  the  chapel  in  which  the  secret  conclave  of  cardinals  was  held, 
and  the  sort  of  pulpit  from  which  the  pope  proclaimed  his  own 
infallibility.  Everywhere  you  see  prophets  and  sibyls  in  juxta- 
position. In  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter's  was  a  marble  statue  of 
Jupiter  Stator,  transformed  into  St.  Peter,  simply  by  carving  the 
addition  of  keys  to  hold  in  his  hands.  There  was  also  the  Cu- 
msean  Sibyl,  beautifully  done  in  mosaic.  I  believe  it  is  thought 
that  the  sibyls  prophesied  the  coming  of  some  one  to  redeem  and 
regenerate  mankind.  To  me  it  seems  a  strange  jumble  of  things 
sacred  and  profane,  and  I  sometimes  feel  as  if  seized  with  a 
strange  sort  of  nightmare,  and  no  longer  wonder  at  the  people 
who  have  always  been  surrounded  with  such  mystifications.  I 
wonder  whether  travelers  always  feel  sure  whether  they  are 
among  heathens  or  Christians  in  Rome.  Why,  even  the  Dianas 
of  Ephesus  are  as  thick  here  as  blackberries.  All  the  gods  of 
Greek  mythology,  and  all  the  gods  of  the  Romans,  have  been 
dug  up  and  paraded  in  the  galleries  and  villas  of  the  wealthy, 
and  they  still  are  digging  and  unearthing  them.  I  think  I  can 
form  some  faint  idea  of  what  the  apostles  had  to  contend  with 
in  their  mission  to  the  heathen. 

A  gentleman  said  that  he  had  resolved  to  bathe  in  the  Tiber 
if  ever  he  came  to  Rome ;  but  it  looks  so  awfully  yellow  and 
muddy  the  wish  to  bathe  in  it  is  dying  out.  Still,  to  satisfy  him- 
self, he  will  go  out  of  the  city  and  up  the  river  to  see  if  it  looks 
any  better  there.  I  have  seen  no  lakes  or  rivers  whose  waters 
look  as  clear  as  ours. 

Hoping  for  letters  from  you  to-morrow,  I  close  my  tirade,  and 
bid  you  buona  notte. 

Hotel    des  Isles  Britanniques,   February   25. — Tuesday 
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morning  we  received  letters  from  home,  and  so  set  off  in  good 
spirits  for  St.  Peter's,  and  saw  the  splendid  vestments  worn  by 
priests,  cardinals,  and  popes  on  grand  occasions.  There  too, 
in  a  glass  case,  was  the  robe  worn  by  Charlemagne  when 
he  was  crowned  by  the  pope  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago. 
It  is  blue  and  gold,  and  is  preserved  in  a  glass  case.  Then  we 
were  shown  the  gorgeously  magnificent  robes,  ornaments,  and 
tiara  which  are  put  on  the  statue  of  St.  Peter  on  St.  Peter's 
day,  the  29th  of  June  ;  and  the  communion-service  of  gold,  set 
with  precious  stones,  used  on  that  day, — the  golden  candle- 
sticks made  by  the  renowned  Benvenuto  Cellini, — the  Santo 
Bambino  (Holy  Child),  an  image  representing  the  infant  Saviour, 
which  is  exhibited  to  the  faithful  at  Christmas. 

We  then  went  into  the  mosaic  manufactory  in  the  Vatican, 
which  was  exceedingly  interesting.  Formerly  mosaics  were 
made  of  real  stones  of  different  colors ;  now  they  are  made  of  a 
chemical  composition,  and  there  are  as  many  as  ten  thousand 
different  shades  of  color.  The  perfect  portraits  they  make  of 
the  popes  and  the  saints,  and  pictures  of  sacred  subjects,  are 
really  wonderful.  It  takes  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  to  make 
some  of  the  large  pictures.  I  saw  one  not  more  than  five  or  six 
feet  in  circumference  that  took  six  years,  but  then  they  will  last 
forever.  The  artists  were  very  polite,  and  gave  me  some  small 
stones  as  a  curiosity.  The  Byzantine  Greeks  first  introduced 
the  art  into  Italy  in  the  time  of  Sylla ;  and  when  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury the  arts  and  sciences  were  driven  from  Italy  by  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  country,  this  art  was  preserved  by  the  Byzan- 
tine Greeks,  and  restored  to  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
attained  great  perfection  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth, 
when  Pope  Clement  VIII.  had  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's  ornamented  with  mosaics.  The  Roman  and 
Florentine  are  the  most  famous,  the  difference  being  in  the  size 
of  the  stones  used ;  the  Romans  using  very  small  pieces,  and  the 
Florentines  larger  ones.  Some  pretend  to  say  that  the  word  is 
derived  from  Moses,  who  was  the  inventor. 

Then  we  went  to  the  world -renowned  Sistine  chapel  in  the 
Vatican,  built  by  Sixtus  IV.  in  1473.     Th^s  celebrated  chapel 
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contaiDs  many  remarkable  frescoes.  At  the  risk  of  being  called 
an  ignoramus,  and  not  educated  up  to  admiration  point  in  art, 
I  must  say  I  do  not  see  what  in  the  world  people  find  in  them  to 
admire  so  much ;  and  I  believe  many  say  they  do  because  they 
dare  not  say  the  contrary,  for  fear  they  might  not  be  thought 
capable  of  appreciating  art. 

Well,  the  genealogy  of  the  Virgin  is  painted  over  the  arches 
of  the  windows.  In  the  triangular  compartments  near  the  win- 
dows are  twelve  sitting  figures  of  prophets  and  sibyls.  On  one 
side  of  the  chapel  are  six  large  frescoes  taken  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  on  the  opposite  wall  are  six  from  the  New.  The  prophets 
and  sibyls  are  by  Michael  Angelo,  as  is  also  the  roof:  the  sub- 
jects taken  from  the  creation  to  the  deluge.  All  these  are  very 
well, — ^but  his  great  fresco,  the  *'  Last  Judgment,"  covering  one 
whole  end  of  the  chapel,  opposite  the  entrance,  caused  me  the 
chief  disappointment.  By  guide-books  and  other  books,  and 
by  people,  most  extravagant  praise  is  lavished  on  this  picture. 
Surely  some  Oberon  must  have  found  a  flower : 

"  The  juice  of  which  on  sleeping  eyelids  laid 
Will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote 
Upon  the  next  old  painting  that  it  sees." 

I  looked  at  it  and  then  at  the  spectators,  who  stood  with  their 
books  opened,  reading  and  then  examining  it.  How  I  wished 
that  I  had  been  a  first-rate  artist !  would  I  not  have  made  a  pic- 
ture of  their  puzzled  looks  ?  The  nude  figures  in  this  picture 
displeased  Paul  IV.,  and  Signor  Biago  suggested  to  him  to  have 
them  slightly  draped.  Michael  Angelo  was  displeased,  and 
after  complying  with  the  requisitions  of  the  pope,  avenged  him- 
self on  Biago  by  representing  him  in  hell,  with  ass*s  ears,  and 
his  body  entwined  with  a  huge  serpent.  Biago  complained 
to  the  pope,  who  told  him  that  **  though  he  had  the  power 
to  release  from  purgatory,  he  had  none  over  hell,*' — and  there 
his  picture  stands  to  this  day.  Clement  XII.,  in  the  last 
century,  had  a  little  more  drapery  added.  Then  too,  from  the 
smoke  of  candles  and  incense  and. time,  its  effect  must  be  greatly 
lessened.     But  I  must  candidly  own  I  do  not  like  the  manner 
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in  which  sacred  subjects  are  treated,  and  therefore  do  not  admire 
the  pictures.  So  too  of  some  frescoes  in  the  Farnesina  Palace ; 
there  is  more  of  the  objectionable  than  the  beautiful,  or  so  much 
of  the  objectionable  as  to  destroy  all  the  beautiful  for  me. 

Well,  we  left  the  chapel,  and  I  thought  I  could  no  sooner  go 
off  in  a  fit  of  ecstasy  over  it  than  I  could  over  Nick  Bottom's 
exalted  strains  : 

"  The  raging  rocks. 
With  shivering  shocks, 
Shall  break  the  locks 

Of  prison  gates : 
And  Phibbus'  car 
Shall  shine  from  for, 
And  make  and  mar 

The  foolish  fetes." 

In  the  evening  we  went  with  our  New  York  friends  to  see  the 
Colosseum  by  moonlight.  We  had  our  carriages  closed  on  ac- 
count of  the  night  air.  Our  couriers  went  with  us,  and  if  we 
had  had  footmen  we  would  have  taken  them  also,  because  we 
had  heard  attempts  had  been  made  to  rob  those  who  had 
ventured  to  go  there  in  parties  of  two  or  three.  However,  there 
were  four  or  five  parties  there  besides  our  goodly  company. 
Some  of  them  were  in  the  arena  with  music,  and  were  dancing 
where  Christians  and  gladiators  fought.  We  took  a  guide,  who 
led  us  up  as  far  as  we  wished  to  go.  He  carried  a  torch,  because 
it  was  dark  under  some  of  the  arches,  and  up  some  flights  of 
stairs.  We  all  kept  close  together,  for  though  the  gates  are 
locked  by  which  we  entered,  yet  some  one  might  possibly  slip 
in  who  ought  not  to.  It  was  a  grand  sight,  this  ruin  by  moon- 
light. It  is  said  that  parties  light  it  up  sometimes  with  Bengal 
lights,  and  hire  a  band  of  music  to  play  in  the  arena.  After 
walking  around  for  awhile,  we  went  down  into  the  arena,  around 
which  there  are  stations  at  which  the  Catholics  pray,  and  in  the 
centre  is  a  cross,  which  every  time  you  kiss  it  will  add  seven 
years  to  your  life ;  and  it  was  kissed  by  many  while  thinking  of 
friends  as  well  as  themselves.  At  length  we  were  reminded  that 
we  had  stayed  in  the  night  air  long  enough,  and  wrapping  our- 
selves in  our  shawls,  we  got  into  our  carriages  and  rode  home. 
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Our  friends  go  on  to  Naples  to-morrow,  and  we  intend   to  go 
soon. 

As  we  started  to  go  out  to  see  the  catacombs  of  St.  Calxtus, 
we  saw  about  a  thousand  soldiers  cross  the  piazza  and  go  out 
through  the  gate  Del  Popolo.  We  see  troops  continually  mov- 
ing about  through  the  city,  and  drilling  in  many  places.  We 
went  out  on  the  Appian  Way  at  a  short  distance  from  Rome, 
and  stopped  at  a  house  near  the  catacombs  to  procure  a  guide. 
Leading  us  to  the  entrance,  he  stopped  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
lighted  his  taper,  and  then  gave  one  to  each  of  us.  First  we 
descended  I  should  think  as  many  as  fifty  steps,  and  entered  a 
passage  about  eight  feet  high  and  five  wide.  On  each  side  of 
us,  arranged  like  berths  in  our  steamboats,  were  stone  coffins. 
One  of  our  party  went  hunting  all  along  for  a  bone  of  some 
saint,  but  the  stone  coffins  held  them  too  securely  for  such  plun- 
derers. It  was  a  dismal  place,  but  we  all  kept  closely  together, 
following  the  guide,  and  calling  to  each  other  for  fear  some  one 
might  go  astray.  All  at  once  I  heard,  **How  do  you  do? 
What!  you  here?"  It  was  a  family  from  Brooklyn,  with  their 
friends.  It  was  a  most  cheering  rencounter.  We  had  to  crowd 
closely  to  the  walls  to  let  them  pass.  On  we  went  looking  at 
inscriptions  and  frescoes  and  crosses,  or  XP^  the  first  two  letters 
of  the  Greek  name  of  Christ ;  coming  now  and  then  into  little 
cave-like  chapels,  where  were  frescoes  on  the  walls  and  longer 
inscriptions  on  the  tombs.  We  were  shown  where  Pope  Dama- 
sus,  Sixtus  II.,  and  Urban  were  buried,  and  where  St.  Cecilia 
had  been  found.  Once  we  had  a  faint  glirhpse  of  daylight ;  this 
was  in  the  widest  and  loftiest  chamber  we  had  seen,  and  in  which 
the  services  of  the  church  had  evidently  been  celebrated.  Just 
then  another  party  caine  out  of  the  darkness  from  another  direc- 
tion, and  I  heard  a  good-natured,  manly  voice  in  unmistakable 
American  tones,  and  I  could  not  help  saying,  '*  What  are  Amer- 
icans doing  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome?  Who  would  ever  think 
of  meeting  them  there?"  A  pleasant  rejoinder  and  exclama- 
tions of  pleasure  followed,  and  on  we  went  again.  We  did  not 
stop  long  to  examine  anything,  for  though  there  was  no  smell, 
the  darkness  and  the  air  seemed  oppressive,  and  glad  enough 
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were  we  to  get  out  into  the  fresh  air  and  the  glorious  sun- 
shine. 

On  our  way  home  we  stopped  to  see  two  columbarias,  said 
to  have  belonged  to  Augustus  Caesar  and  Pompey.  They  were 
a  kind  of  sepulchral  rooms,  used  by  great  Roman  families  for 
depositing  the  ashes  of  their  slaves  or  dependents.  The  rooms 
were  surrounded  by  niches  or  holes  like  those  of  a  pigeon-house, 
in  which  the  urns  were  deposited,  with  the  names  of  the  persons 
inscribed  on  a  small  marble  tablet  beneath.  We  did -not  go 
down  into  them,  because  we  could  see  very  well  through  the 
windows,  which  stood  open.  We  also  stopped  at  the  tomb  of 
Cecilia  Metella,  and  walked  around  to  examine  it. 

•'  There  is  a  stem  round  tower  of  other  days, 

Firm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stone. 
Such  as  an  army's  baffled  strength  delays, 

Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alone, 

And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown, 
The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 

The  green  leaves  over  all  by  time  o'erthrown ; 
What  was  this  tower  of  strength?  within  its  cave, 
What  treasure  lay  so  locked,  so  hid  ?    A  woman's  grave. 

"  But  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  dead, 
Tombed  in  a  palace  ? 
How  lived, — how  loved, — ^how  died  she  ?    Was  she  not 

So  honored — and  conspicuously  there. 
Where  meaner  relics  must  not  dare  to  rot, 

Placed  to  commemorate  a  more  than  mortal  lot? 
But  whither  would  conjecture  stray  ? 
Thus  much  alone  we  know, — Metella  died. 
The  wealthiest  Roman's  wife ;  behold  his  love  or  pride  1" 

The  tombs  of  ancient  Rome  might  perhaps  have  remained 
undisturbed,  had  they  not  been  so  large  that  they  were  able  to 
be  used  for  other  purposes  by  succeeding  generations.  The 
present  day-theatre  was  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus,  Drusus, 
Germanicus,  Agrippina,  and  ever  so  many  more  of  his  relatives. 
The  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the  citadel  of  the  pope,  was  built  as 
a  tomb  for  Hadrian.  In  this  strong  colossal  structure  Pope 
Gregory  VII.  held  out  against  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  until  he 
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was  rescued  by  Robert  Guiscard.  What  a  pity  the  pope  carried 
Henry's  humiliation  to  such  an  extreme  I  He  ought  to  have 
known  as  much  of  the  retribution  there  is  in  this  world  as  the 
good  old  Quaker  woman,  who  said,  ''As  soon  as  thee  does 
wrong,  be  sure  there's  a  rod  put  in  pickle  for  thy  back,  and 
sooner  or  later  thee*  11  feel  it.'* 

Yesterday,  at  the  bank,  while  waiting  for  them  to  get  the 
papers  ready  for  me  to  sign,  I  looked  over  the  newspapers  on 
the  table,  and  was  exceedingly  amused  at  the  way  in  which  many 
American  names  were  spelled.  I  will  give  you  two  as  a  specimen : 
"Hinckerbocca,** — "Pierpontelborgan.**  Our  own  name  un- 
dergoes most  curious  transformations,  and  still  more  curious 
pronunciations. 

We  stopped  at  a  saddle-  and  harness-maker's  to  get  a  man  to 
mend  one  of  our  trunks.  The  owner  himself  came  out  to  the 
carriage, — he  was  a  fat,  jolly-looking  man,  of  about  fifty.  On 
recognizing  the  courier  he  made  a  low  bow,  with,  "Ah,  Mon- 
sieur courier !  am  glad  to  see  you  again  in  Rome,"  etc.  After 
telling  him  what  was  wanted,  his  compliments  and  bowing,  so 
polite  and  courtier-like,  formed  such  a  contrast  with  his  occu- 
pation and  rolled -up  sleeves,  that  we  were  much  amused,  and 
laughed  heartily  when  he  left  us.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
carriage  another  Italian  came  up,  with  beautiful  bouquets  for 
sale, — white  camellias  and  sweet-scented  violets.  "Signora, 
una  bouquet.  Signora,  una  franco,  nice,  very  nice, — bella,  sig- 
nora,  molto  bella, — very  nice,  signora."  Of  course  it  was 
bought  by  the  flower-lover.  We  have  been  so  often  to  St. 
Peter's  and  the  Vatican  that  the  beggars  know  us.  One  old  man, 
the  moment  he  sees  our  carriage  stop,  hobbles  as  fast  as  he  can 
to  lift  the  heavy  leather  curtain  at  the  door  for  one  of  our  party, 
for  he  knows  he  is  sure  of  some  pennies.  One  never  tires  of 
going  to  St.  Peter's : 

"  Christ's  mighty  shrine  above  his  martyr's  tomb  1 

Thou,  of  temples  old.  or  altars  new, 
Standest  alone, — ^with  nothing  like  to  thee, — 

Worthiest  of  God.  the  holy  and  the  true. 
Since  Zion's  desolation,  when  that  He 

Forsook  his  former  city,  what  could  be, 
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Of  earthly  structures  in  his  honor  piled. 

Of  a  sublimer  aspect  ?    Majesty, 
Power,  glory,  strength,  and  beauty,  all  are  aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undefiled." 

We  have  visited  most  of  the  places  that  we  wished  particularly 
to  see,  except  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars,  and  one  or 
two  excursions  we  wanted  to  nnake  in  the  vicinity.  We  shall 
leave  these  until  our  return  from  Naples.  We  have  been  told 
repeatedly  that  before  leaving  we  must  go  and  drink  at  the 
fountain  of  Trevi,  for  whoever  drinks  of  its  waters  will  be  sure 
to  return  to  Rome.  The  weather  is  delightful,  and  we  enjoy 
it  very  much,  but  we  are  anxious  to  visit  Naples  before  it  gets 
too  warm. 

We  have  been  to  the  Borghese  Palace  again,  and  find  many 
paintings  each  time  to  admire,  which  we  had  not  particularly 
noticed  at  our  first  visits.  I  walk  around  looking  at  them,  then 
at  the  palace  itself  and  its  surroundings,  think  of  its  former 
occupants,  go  back  to  the  pictures  and  statues,  and  then  give 
up  all  attempts  at  remembering  them,  and  as  for  describing  I 
might  as  well  begin  to  describe  every  leaf  on  our  largest  horse- 
chestnut-tree. 

They  are  talking  about  Victor  Emmanuel, — ^they  say  he  is 
going  to  dredge  the  Tiber,  on  account  of  the  treasures  which 
have  been  thrown  into  it  in  times  of  war.  I  am  sure  I  wish  him 
success,  because  a  good  lot  of  money  would  help  him  wonder- 
fully just  now. 

The  controversy  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  still 
continues,  and  is  published  in  the  Roman  Times,  When  it 
is  ended  it  will  be  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  I  shall  try  to 
procure  a  copy.  I  have  been  so  delighted  to  find  so  much 
Christian  courtesy  exhibited  by  the  disputants  on  both  sides, 
that  I  begin  to  think  the  world  is  indeed  progressing ;  or  that 
they  had  been  looking  at  the  picture  of  St.  Paul  standing  in  the 
midst  of  Mars-hill,  addressing  the  Athenians,  and  caught  a  por- 
tion of  his  wisdom,  dignity,  courtesy,  and  spirit. 

We  have  just  received  a  telegram  from  Naples  that  we  can  have 
rooms  at  the  Hotel  d'Amerique,  and  so  shall  leave  to-morrow. 

28* 
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We  all  went  to  the  American  church  this  morning,  and  to  St. 
Peter's  to  vespers.  The  singing  by  the  pope's  choir  is  always 
excellent,  and  we  enjoy  hearing  it. 

Grand  Hotel  d'Amerique,  Naples,  March  i. — ^We  left 
Rome  at  one  o'clock  Monday  afternoon.  It  was  a  fine  day, 
and  the  ride  across  the  country  was  refreshing  to  the  eyes, 
although  we  were  in  the  cars.  The  first  place  we  came  to  was 
Albano,  not  very  far  ffom  Rome.  The  station  was  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  on  which  the  village  of  Albano  is  situated.  The  next 
was  Velletri,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Volscian  city 
of  Velitrae,-  whose  hostilities  with  Rome  date  from  the  time  of 
Ancus  Martins.  Coriolanus  surrounded  it  with  a  fosse,  but  it 
was  so  frequently  in  collision  with  the  Romans  that  they  at 
length  destroyed  it  and  carried  off  the  inhabitants  to  Rome, 
where  they  became  the  ancestors  of  the  distinct  caste  of  the 
Trasteverini.  At  San  Germano  we  saw  the  picturesque  towers 
of  the  old  feudal  castle  which  was  carried  by  storm  by  Charles 
of  Anjou.  I  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  visited  the 
monastery  of  Monte  Casino  on  the  lofty  hill  above  the  town, 
because  it  was  the  first  monastic  establishment  in  Europe,  and 
was  the  residence  of  St.  Benedict  and  his  sister,  St.  Scholastica. 
The  Benedictine  order  were  noted  for  their  learning,  and  for 
having  produced  the  earliest  painters  and  architects  in  Europe. 
About  a  mile  from  the  monastery  first  founded  by  St.  Benedict 
was  the  establishment  of  Santa  Scholastica,  once  famous  for  its 
library,  and  for  being  the  place  where  the  first  printing-press  in 
Italy  was  set  up.  St.  Paul  is  the  patron  saint  and  protector  of 
the  Benedictines,  and  their-  rule  was  framed  in  accordance  with 
his  precepts.  The  Benedictines  were  noted  for  instituting 
schools  of  learning,  and  were  patrons  of  the  fine  arts.  It  was 
for  the  Benedictine  convent  of  San  Sisto  at  Piacenza,  that  Ra- 
phael painted  his  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  now  at  Dresden.  The 
monks  sold  it  to  Augustus  the  Strong,  and  with  the  money  re- 
paired their  church  and  convent,  which  were  falling  into  ruin.  I 
hope  Victor  Emmanuel  will  spare  Monte  Casino  for  the  sake  of 
St.  Benedict  and  his  sister. 
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I  had  not  roused  m3rself  from  reveries  on  the  old  monks,  as 
teachers,  as  architects,  as  glass-painters,  as  mosaic-workers,  as 
carvers  in  wood  and  metal, — men  whose  names  are  not  known 
to  us  individually,  because  they  worked  for  the  honor  of  God 
and  their  community,  and  not  for  money  and  fame, — ^when,  presto, 
Capua !  and  my  thoughts  rebounded  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  and  there  was  Hannibal  capturing  the  Capuans,  and  then 
Capua  capturing  Hannibal.  Capua,  the  wealthy,  the  luxurious, 
whose  amphitheatre  was  capable  of  holding  one  hundred  thou- 
sand spectators,  and  which  had  three  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, died  of  a  surfeit,  or  what  was  as  bad,  dwindled  down  to  ten 
thousand.  It  is  only  eighteen  miles  from  Naples;  and  is  a  first- 
class  military  station,  as  it  is  the  only  fortress  which  guards  the 
approach  to  Naples  from  the  north.  Soon  after  we  arrived  at 
Naples,  and  came  to  our  rooms  about  half-past  eight  in  the 
evening. 

Tuesday  morning  I  was  awakened  early  by  the  reveille  of  horns, 
the  cavalry  barracks  being  situated  behind  the  hotel,  and  as  I 
walked  out  into  the  corridor  I  saw  the  horses  being  groomed. 
I  went  into  the  parlor,  and  from  the  windows  looked  out  over 
the  bay  and  the  hills  on  each  side,  and  stepping  out  on  the  bal- 
cony, had  my  first  view  of  Vesuvius,  looking  rather  sulky  and  as 
though  feeling  generally  uncomfortable.  The  view  around  was 
beautiful,  the  bay  nearly  as  handsome  as  I  had  fancied  it, — ^but 
there  are  beautiful  views  in  all  countries,  and  the  whole  world  is 
very  beautiful, — "very  good."  Our  hotel  is  on  what  is  called 
the  Chiaia,  and  between  us  and  the  bay  is  the  street,  and  a  very 
large  square,  on  which  the  soldiers  are  now  drilling  and  the 
light-horse  are  exercising.  The  Villa  Reale,  the  favorite  prom- 
enade, is  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  ground  separated  from  the  Chi- 
aia by  an  iron  railing,  and  from  the  sea  by  a  wall  and  parapet. 
This  pleasure-ground  runs  down  to  the  square  in  front  of  us, 
and  is  planted  with  acacias,  evergreen  oaks,  and  tropical  shrub- 
bery. It  has  also  a  fountain,  a  temple  to  Virgil,  and  one  to 
Tasso,  and  many  groups  of  statuary  and  single  statues. 

After  breakfast  we  went  to  the  museum,  and  in  the  hall  near 
the  entrance  saw  the  celebrated  Toro  Famese,  which  Pliny 
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says  was  brought  from  Rhodes  to  Rome,  purchased  by  a  great 
patron  of  art  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  It  was  found  in  the  baths 
of  Caracalla  severely  injured,  restored  under  the  superintendence 
of  Michael  Angelo,  and  placed  in  the  inner  court  of  the  Farnese 
Palace,  where  it  was  used  as  the  decoration  of  a  fountain.  In 
1 786  it  was  brought  to  Naples  and  placed  in  the  Villa  Reale, 
whence  it  was  removed  to  this  museum.  The  subject  is  the  re- 
venge of  Antiope  and  her  sons  on  Dirce,  who  had  supplanted 
her  in  the  affections  of  her  husband,  the  king  of  Thebes.  Her 
two  sons  are  about  to  tie  Dirce  to  the  horns  of  a  bull ;  but  An- 
tiope interposes  and  prevails  upon  them  to  unbind  her  rival.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  cut  out  of  a  single  block  of  Grecian  marble. 
It  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  sculpture.  We  looked  at  Egyptian 
antiquities,  curiosities  from  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  went 
through  the  hall  of  bronzes,  stopping  to  admire  the  Dancing  Faun, 
and  saw  thousands  of  other  things  and  innumerable  paintings. 

Wednesday  we  rode  out  to  Pozzuoli,  through  the  grotto  of  Po- 
silippo,  a  tunnel  excavated  in  volcanic  tufa,  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty-four  feet  long,  twenty-two  wide,  and  in  some 
places  twenty-five,  and  at  the  eastern  entrance  sixty-nine,  feet 
high.  Just  on  the  top  of  this  entrance  is  the  tomb  of  Virgil.  It 
seems  that  Naples  was  a  favorite  residence  of  Augustus  and  the 
great  men  of  his  age.  Tiberius^  during  his  stay,  made  the 
island  of  Capri,  which  we  see  from  our  windows,  infamous  by 
his  excesses  ;  Claudius  assumed  the  Greek  costume  and  became 
an  officer  ;  Nero  acted  on  its  theatre  ;  Titus  assumed  the  office 
of  its  archon  ;  and  Adrian  its  demarch. 

Pozzuoli  was  called  Puteoli  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  and  he  and 
his  companions  stopped  here  and  '*  found  brethren,  and  were 
desired  to  tarry  with  them  seven  days ;  and  so  we  went  toward 
Rome." 

We  stopped  to  see  the  half-extinct  volcano  of  Solfaterra, — 
small  trees  and  shrubs  were  growing  all  over  it.  On  our  way  to 
the  opening,  out  of  which  came  smoke  and  fumes  of  sulphur,  a 
guide  took  up  a  large  stone  and  let  it  fall  on  the  ground,  and  it 
sounded  as  though  the  earth  was  hollow  underneath ;  this  and 
the  intolerable  smell  of  sulphur  made  me  retrace  my  steps,  but 
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the  rest,  with  many  more  tourists,  went  on,  and  I  saw  the  guide 
with  a  long  pole,  having  an  iron  hook  at  the  end,  pull  off  pieces 
of  the  melted  earth  and  throw  it  aside  to  cool  for  the  tourists  to 
take  away  as  specimens.  A  piece  was  given  to  me :  its  color  was 
gray  and  crimson ;  but  on  wrapping  it  in  paper  I  found  if  I  was 
not  careful  that  it  would  crumble  to  ashes.  Beggars  beset  our  path 
go  which  way  we  would.  The  ruin  of  an  amphitheatre  was  the 
next  thing  to  see ;  it  was  in  very  good  preservation.  It  is  said 
that  Nero  fought  in  this  arena ;  and  we  saw  the  cell  in  which 
St.  Januarius,  the  patron  saint  of  Naples,  was  imprisoned.  We 
then  rode  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  passing  near  Cicero's 
villa.  On  entering  the  grounds,  we  asked  permission  of  the  cus- 
todian to  eat  our  lunch  in  his  garden.  Chairs  were  brought  out 
and  placed  around  the  capital  of  a  broken  column,  which  served 
us  as  a  table,  and  lemon-trees  in  bloom  were  our  canopy,  and 
the  ruin  of  the  once  magnificent  temple  was  just  before  us.  The 
greatest  wonder  of  these  ruins  is  the  physical  changes  that  have 
taken  place  since  the  temple  was  built :  one  the  subsidence  and 
submersion  beneath  the  water  of  the  sea,  the  other  of  elevation 
above  its  level.  This  temple  was  in  use  in  the  reign  of  Septimius 
Severus,  a.d.  193  to  211,  as  the  inscriptions  show.  In  the 
twelfth  century  the  eruption  of  Solfaterra  appears  to  have  filled 
the  court  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet.  Then  in  the  sixteenth 
century  an  elevation  along  the  shores  began,  and  from  1780  the 
building  began  to  sink, — has  sunk  upwards  of  two  feet  during 
the  last  half-century.  I  began  to  think  I  was  no  longer  on  terra 
firma,  and  was  glad  when  we  got  into  the  carriage  and  up  on 
higher  ground,  and  made  our  way  to  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  a  cave 
somewhat  resembling  a  cellar.  The  custodian  as  soon  as  he  saw 
us  coming  brought  the  key  of  the  door,  followed  in  a  few  minutes 
by  a  woman  with  a  small  dog ;  as  soon  as  she  reached  the  en- 
trance, she  took  out  a  string  and  patted  the  dog  as  she  began  to 
tie  his  feet  together.  We  did  not  notice  her  much  until  she 
took  up  the  dog  and  laid  him  down  on  the  floor  of  the  cave, 
and  he  began  to  open  his  mouth  and  put  out  his  tongue.  It 
was  an  unpleasant  and  even  cruel  sight,  and  we  told  her  to  take 
him  out ;  as  she  hesitated,  we  told  her  we  did  not  want  to  see 
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him  die,  and  if  she  did  not  take  him  out  immediately  we  would 
not  give  her  a  penny.  As  she  lifted  him  out  she  said  it  would 
not  hurt  him,  he  would  come  to  again.  The  cave  exhales  from 
its  sides  and  floor  steam  mixed  with  carbonic  acid  gas ;  the  gas 
being  heavier  sinks  to  the  floor,  while  the  upper  part  of  the 
cave  is  free  from  the  gas.  The  custode  lighted  a  torch,  which 
burned  freely  in  his  hand,  but  he  no  sooner  lowered  it  to  the 
floor  than  it  was  extinguished.  He  said  the  gas  did  not  rise 
higher  than  two  feet.  We  had  seen  enough  for  one  day,  and 
were  glad  to  return  to  the  hotel.  At  the  table-d'hote  we  made 
up  a  party  to  go  to  Pompeii  the  next  morning. 

Thursday  it  was  bright  and  beautiful,  and  as  the  four  carriages 
drove  up  in  front  of  the  hotel  we  were  all  ready  for  them.  First  we 
passed  the  site  of  Herculaneum,  now  occupied  by  the  villages  of 
Portici  and  Resina,  about  four  miles  from  Naples ;  Pompeii  was 
six  miles  farther  on.  It  seemed  almost  a  continuation  of  Naples, 
until  we  came  within  a  few  miles  of  Pompeii,  but  I  believe  they 
were  different  villages.  Such  swarms  of  people  who  were  out  in 
the  streets  at  work  I  never  saw.  There  were  shoemakers,  tailors, 
women  spinning,  making  fishing-nets,  washing  clothes,  tending 
babies,  combing  their  hair  and  having  it  combed ;  in  a  word, 
everything  of  common  every-day  life  was  going  on.  Many 
would  stop,  point  at  us,  and  shout,  seeming  to  enjoy  the  sight 
of  four  open  carriages,  three  horses  harnessed  abreast  before 
each,  feathers  and  tassels  and  bells  covering  their  heads  and 
collars ;  and  I  must  confess  myself  that  we  looked  gay.  The 
common  Neapolitan  vehicles  and  the  way  they  drive  beat  every- 
thing I  ever  saw.  You  would  be  surprised  to  see  one  mule  or 
donkey  before  a  curious-looking  cart,  with  ordinarily  ten  people 
in  it,  and  I  counted  one  with  fourteen,  the  mule  on  a  full  trot, 
and  very  often  on  a  gallop.  The  way  they  load  their  mules  is 
a  curiosity ;  five  or  six  wine  casks,  that  hold  about  ten  gallons, 
are  tied  on  their  backs.  I  have  not  yet  made  out  exactly  how 
they  do  it,  but  anyway  it  is  a  sort  of  saddle-bag  fashion.  The 
funniest  sight,  however,  are  the  donkeys  loaded  with  vegetables. 
You  would  think  a  stack  of  cauliflowers  or  lettuce  was  moving 
along  of  itself,  if  you  did  not  look  closely  and  see  near  the 
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ground  four  little  feet  pattering  along  steadily  and  patiently.     I 
must  try  and  get  some  pictures  to  give  you  an  idea  of  them. 

It  was  not  until  we  drove  up  to  the  Hotel  Diomede  that  I 
remembered  we  were  going  to  see  how  a  Roman  town  looked 
two  thousand  years  ago, — looked  before  Pilate  created  such  a 
rumpus  in  Vesuvius.  Digging  a  well  in  1709  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  some  fragments  of  Herculaneum.  In  1737  King  Charles 
HI.  of  Naples  commenced  a  palace  near  the  place,  and  un- 
earthed that  city,  or  rather  a  part  of  it.  In  1748,  a  countryman 
in  digging  a  well  in  Pompeii  discovered  a  painted  chamber, 
statues,  and  other  objects  of  antiquity.  King  Charles  took  this 
in  hand  too,  and  began  the  excavations,  which  have  been  going 
on  with  more  or  less  activity  until  the  present  time.  On  our 
way  to  the  gates  of  Pompeii  we  passed  through  a  field  sprinkled 
with  bright,  beautiful  poppies,  which  preferred  death  to  pressure, 
and  so  I  was  obliged  to  throw  them  away  ;  and  the  horse-beans 
looked  prettier  growing  than  they  would  in  my  hands,  and  so  I 
let  them  alone.  And  the  musicians,  who  were  playing  some  of 
the  sweetest  and  gayest  Italian  airs,  the  officer  would  not  let 
enter  Pompeii  with  us,  and  I  had  to  part  company  with  them 
too, — I  had  almost  a  mind  to  buy  tickets  for  them  to  enter,  but 
feared  that  it  would  not  be  allowed.  You  cannot  imagine  how 
strange  it  seemed  to  us  as  the  sun  shone  on  its  roofless  houses, 
without  doors  or  windows,  and  we  looked  in,  or  went  in,  wher- 
ever we  saw  anything  to  attract.  A  few  roofs  have  been  put  on 
some  to  preserve  their  frescoes.  One  of  its  streets  called  the 
street  of  Abundance  must  have  been  very  fine  in  its  day.  The 
street  of  Fortune,  I  should  think,  was  about  one  mile  in  length. 
The  streets  are  so  narrow  that  only  one  carriage  could  pass  at  a 
time,  and  the  ruts  made  by  the  wheels  running  always  in  the 
same  place  are  very  deep.  The  pavement  is  made  of  large 
blocks  of  lava,  bordered  by  a  curbstone  about  a  foot  higher  than 
the  carriage-way.  In  many  places  large  stones  are  seen  in  the 
centre  of  the  street,  for  the  convenience  of  foot-passengers  in 
times  of  rain.  Of  course  they  were  placed  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  ruts  of  the  chariot-wheels.  We  passed  the 
temples  of  Jupiter,  Mercury,  and  Venus,  whose  altars  for  sacri- 
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fice  are  still  almost  entire,  and  whose  marble  pillars  are  still  beau- 
tiful. Immense  earthen  vases  or  jars  for  wine,  capable  of  holding 
two  hundred  and  fifty  gallons,  were  seen  all  through  the  city; 
a  young  gentleman  jumped  into  one  of  them  much  easier  than 
he  jumped  out.  Marble  and  stone  fountains,  and  stone  mills  for 
grinding,  were  met,  at  short  distances,  all  through  the  city.  We 
went  into  the  Basilica  of  Justice,  the  houses  of  Sallust,  Glaucus, 
and  Diomede,  the  largest  of  any.  We  went  down  into  his  wine- 
cellars,  where  were  many  wine  jars,  and  up  into  his  rooms  above; 
and  as  that  was  the  best  specimen  of  their  domestic  architecture, 
we  did  not  wonder  the  inhabitants  spent  so  much  time  in  the 
open  air.  Their  wealth  it  seems  was  shown  in  the  frescoes  and 
decorations  and  furniture  rather  than  in  the  size  and  conven- 
iences of  their  dwellings.  If  they  ever  had  large  parties  they 
must  have  held  them  in  their  courts,  or  on  the  tops  of  their 
houses,  as  we  read  that  their  roofs  were  flat.  Their  shops  were 
exceedingly  small,  having  the  business  part  in  front,  and  one  or 
two  little  chambers  behind.  When  they  had  a  brisk  trade,  I 
imagine  that  they  could  have  sold  all  their  goods  in  one  day. 
As  I  lingered  behind,  I  thought  no  solitude  could  be  compared  to 
that  of  being  alone  in  this  ruined  city.  Speaking  of  all  we  had 
seen  abroad,  my  friend  said  there  was  not  a  day  of  his  life  that 
he  did  not  thank  God  for  having  been  born  in  this  generation 
and  in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  houses  in  Pompeii  is  called  the  house  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  because  it  was  excavated  in  his  presence,  about  fifty 
years  ago ;  and  in  ft  were  found  bracelets,  rings,  bronze  scales^ 
ornaments  of  a  bed,  and  some  bas-reliefs  of  marble.  I  do  not 
remember  the  names  of  half  the  houses  we  were  told.  While 
many  of  the  party  were  buying  photographs  at  a  shop  at  the  end 
of  one  of  the  streets,  I  sat  down  on  the  stones  and  took  a  sur- 
vey of  old  Vesuvius.  How  comes  it  that  a  village  has  been  built 
nearer  the  volcano,— half-way  between  Pompeii  and  Vesuvius? 
Surely  there  must  be  some  truth  in  transmigration  of  souls,  and 
the  inhabitants  must  originally  have  been  moths;  or  is  it  natural 
recklessness  and  indifference  ?  If  ever  Vesuvius  should  have  an 
eruption  again  that  village  will  suffer. 
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We  went  to  the  great  or  tragic  theatre,  and  the  sraall  theatre, 
and  the  amphitheatre,  which  pleased  me  more  than  all,  and 
which  must  be  older  than  the  Colosseum  at  Rome.  It  seems  cut 
out  of  a  hill,  and  contains  twenty-four  rows  of  seats,  separated 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  occupants,  the  lower  range  being 
the  privileged  seats  of  the  magistrates.  As  all  present  were 
Americans,  we  gave  three  cheers  for  the  United  States,  and  awoke 
the  echoes.  From  the  amphitheatre  we  went  to  the  place  where 
they  were  excavating,  and  watched  with  what  care  they  proceeded 
when  they  got  down  to  the  walls  of  a  building.  I  was  surprised 
to  see  how  bright  and  fresh  the  frescoes  looked.  Boys  and  girls, 
as  well  as  men  and  women,  like  ants  upon  an  ant-hill,  were  carry- 
ing off  the  earth  or  ashes  in  baskets  and  throwing  it  down  a  bank, 
to  fill  up  the  low  land  beneath.  An  invalid  lady  was  being 
carried  around  from  place  to  place,  in  a  chair,  by  four  men. 
She  appeared  greatly  interested, — ^so  much  so  that  she  came  near 
losing  one  of  her  shawls.  On  our  way  out  we  stopped  at  the 
museum  which  has  been  built  to  contain  whatever  may  be  found 
now.  A  most  fearful  sight  were  the  dead  bodies,  incrusted 
with  the  ashes  \  some  were  on  their  hands  and  knees,  some  as  if 
writhing  in  pain ;  I  hurried  away  as  fast  as  I  could.  There  was 
everything  the  Pompeiians  had  used, — jars,  vases,  lamps,  mills, 
glasses,  necklaces,  bracelets,  rings,  and  ear-rings ;  some  of  them 
very  pretty  too.  There  were  a  great  many  visitors  in  Pompeii,  the 
day  was  so  beautiful ;  and  we  heard  every  European  language  in 
the  course  of  our  walk  among  the  ruins.  Returning  to  the 
Hotel  Diomede,  some  of  the  party  went  in  to  get  a  lunch,  and 
some  ate  theirs  in  their  carriages.  We  drove  a  little  on  one 
side,  the  better  to  enjoy  ours,  and  then  a  blind  old  musician  led 
by  his  wife  came  up  and  entertained  us.  They  seemed  a  loving 
old  couple,  and  looked  comfortable  and  happy.  He  sang  us  a 
song,  whose  chorus  was,  "sempre  macaroni.*'  As  it  was 
encored,  he  gave  it  a  second  time  with  renewed  spirit. 

At  length  we  started  for  home,  the  horses  tossed  their  heads, 

the  bells  jingled,  and  our  Jehu  drove  rapidly,  so  rapidly  that  in 

trying  to  pass  a  carriage  on  the  road,  where  the  road  happened 

to  be  a  little  rough,  one  of  our  wheels  ran  off,  but  let  us  down 
w  29 
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on  one  side  so  carefully  that  we  were  not  hurt  or  frightened,  nor 
thrown  out.  Our  friends  took  us  in  with  them,  but  we  had  no 
sooner  reached  home  than  the  broken  carriage  came  up  with  a 
flourish,  haying  been  mended,  and  then  the  horses  had  made  up 
for  lost  time. 

Grand  Hotel  d'Amerique,  March  5. — Some  say  Naples  was 
settled  by  the  Phoenicians ;  but  we  are  sure  that  it  was  a  Greek 
settlement  at  a  very  early  period.  Sylla  had  a  battle  with  its 
citizens  and  massacred  most  of  them  eighty-two  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  Romans  held  it  until  the  conquest  of  Italy 
by  the  Goths  under  Odoacer,  a.d.  476.  These  again  were  sub- 
dued by  Narses,  a  general  of  the  emperor  of  the  East.  And 
when  Naples  threw  off  this  yoke  and  became  a  republic,  it  main- 
tained its  independence  four  hundred  years.  The  Lombards 
were  the  next  to  trouble  them ;  but  the  Normans,  in  11 30,  under 
Roger  captured  jthe  city  and  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  Naples  and 
Sicily.  Frederick  Barbarossa,  who  had  married  his  son  to  Roger's 
daughter,  brought  in  a  new  dynasty:  and  his  grandson,  Frederick 
II.,  by  making  Naples  his  residence,  became  also  the  founder  of 
its  greatness  and  prosperity.  Frederick's  contests  with  the  pope 
ended  in  the  ruin  of  his  family.  The  Guelphs,  who  sided  with 
the  pope,  took  his  eldest  son  prisoner,  and  he  died  in  prison  in 
Bologna.  His  valiant  son,  Conrad  IV.,  perished  in  Italy  in 
1250.  Manfred  was  killed  in  a  battle  in  1266,  and  Conradino, 
son  of  Conrad,  was,  through  the  treachery  of  Frangipani,  seized, 
condemned,  and  beheaded  in  Naples.  Pope  Clement  IV.'  then 
gave  the  crown  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  St.  Louis  of 
France.  Fourteen  years  afterwards,  the  Sicilian  vespers  avenged 
Conradino's  death,  and  the  crown  was  given  by  the  people  to 
Peter  of  Aragon,  who  had  married  Manfred's  daughter.  Passing 
through  marriage  from  the  government  of  the  Spaniards  to  the 
Austrians,  it  again,  through  conquest,  came  under  the  control  of 
the  Spanish  Bourbons ;  and,  last  of  all,  is  now  a  part  of  united 
Italy.  To  the  Spanish  Bourbon  Charles  HI.  modern  Naples 
owes  its  present  development  in  wealth,  population,  and  extent. 

We  were  shown  the  place  where  Conradino  was  beheaded,  and 
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the  church  in  which  he  was  buried.  We  have  been  out  looking 
at  coral,  which  is  found  here  in  all  its  beauty,  and  have  been 
again  to  the  museum,  in  which  are  some  fine  paintings,  as  well 
as  some  that  are  not  fine.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  that  they 
will  not  sell  any  of  their  original  paintings,  and  no  one  wants 
copies  except  of  the  best. 

Roses,  violets,  hyacinths,  and  camellias  are  in  full  bloom,  and 
we  cannot  step  out  of  the  door  without  being  urged  to  buy 
them.  Little  bunches  of  violets  are  thrust  in  your  face  when- 
ever your  carriage  stops.  "  Only  two  sous,  signora,  only  two 
sous.'*  I  never  saw  such  persistence,  they  won't  take  no  for  an 
answer, — poor  ragged  little  creatures !  I  cannot  help  pitying 
them.  Little  fellows  not  more  than  six  years  old  you  often  see 
selling  matches,  their  little  shirts  so  ragged  they  look  like  net- 
work. Shoes  are  a  great  rarity,  and  very  few  women  or  children 
wear  anything  on  their  heads.  I  was  amused  with  a  boy  who 
had  flowers  for  sale,  and  offered  them  to  me  as  I  sat  in  the  car- 
riage, while  the  others  went  into  a  store  to  buy  some  articles. 
We  had  three  or  four  bouquets  in  the  carriage,  and  pointing  to 
them,  I  shook  my  head  to  let  him  know  I  did  not  want  them. 
It  made  no  difference,  he  still  persisted,  and  then  I  said  ''no" 
very  decidedly;  still  he  kept  his  ground.  I  then  told  him  to 
go  away.  He  retreated  a  little,  mocking  me,  **  No,  go  vay, — 
go  vay,  no.'*  And  with  a  queer  smile,  and  making  faces  at  me, 
he  repeated,  "No,  no,  g'vay,  g'vay,  g'vay  !'*  I  was  amused, — 
he  seemed  about  ten  years  old,  and  the  moment  he  saw  a  smile 
on  my  face  he  raised  the  flowers  to  his  face  and  looked  so  coax- 
ingly  that  I  threw  him  some  money.  You  ought  to  have  seen 
the  elegant  bow  he  made  me,  and  the  air  with  which  the  flowers 
were  again  presented.  Pointing  to  those  in  the  carriage,  I  said 
no,  and  thanked  him  in  Italian ;  and  with  another  pretty  bow 
and  a  loving  look  he  went  off. 

We  have  been  up  to  the  Certosa  San  Martino,  a  suppressed 
Carthusian  monastery.  A  portion  of  this  building  is  destined 
for  a  library,  derived  from  all  the  suppressed  monasteries  in  and 
around  Naples.  The  church  connected  with  it  is  very  fine, — 
the  intarsias,  a  sort  of  mosaic  wood-work,  in  particular,  were 
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very  handsome.  The  paintings  and  frescoes  and  beautiful 
sacristy  were  well  worth  seeing.  The  cloister  adjoining  the  con- 
vent had  fifteen  columns  of  beautiful  white  marble  on  each  side. 
From  the  balconies  or  belvedere  you  see  the  whole  city  of 
Naples,  the  bay,  and  the  fertile  country,  and  the  distant  Apen- 
nines. Commend  me  to  the  Benedictines  and  their  order,  who 
seem  always  to  have  chosen  hills  or  mountains,  with  magnificent 
views,  for  all  their  monasteries.  After  leaving  this  w^e  went 
up  to  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and 
from  its  walls  you  can  see  Naples  and  its  environs  in  all  their 
glory.  It  is  said  this  castle  was  built  by  Robert  the  Wise  about 
the  year  1309,  and  very  much  enlarged  and  fortified  by  Ferdi- 
nand I.  in  1458.  I  noticed  particularly  the  islands  in  the  bay, 
and  beautiful  as  they  seemed,  I  would  prefer  St.  Elmo,  had  I 
been  a  Roman  emperor,  for  my  residence.  This  castle  is  now 
dismantled,  and  is  used  for  barracks  and  a  military  prison.  On 
our  way  back  to  the  hotel  we  drove  around  the  city.  The 
Toledo  is  the  busiest,  gayest,  and  noisiest  street  in  the  whole 
place.  The  palaces  are  large,  the  churches  numerous,  the  cross 
streets  narrow,  and  running  up  hill ;  goats,  as  numerous  almost 
as  the  people,  go  up  and  down  the  stairs,  which  are  seen  every- 
where in  those  streets. 

In  the  evening  we  compared  notes  with  our  friends, — ^their 
apartments  adjoin  ours.  They  showed  us  their  coral  necklaces, 
beads,  shawl-pins,  studs,  cuff-pins,  and  I  don't  know  what  all. 
Then  the  gentlemen  brought  out  summer  silks,  pictures,  and 
numerous  curiosities.  After  which  there  was  a  comparing  of 
notes,  and  discussion  of  prices. 

On  Saturday  we  went  with  a  friend  to  see  the  coral  that  he 
had  selected  for  his  wife,  and  to  order  what  we  wanted.  Our 
Boston  acquaintances  went  back  to  Rome  yesterday.  The  other 
two  families  go  to  Sicily  after  they  have  done  Naples  and  its 
vicinity.  They  will  probably  stay  abroad  a  year  or  two  longer, 
and  as  there  are  places  more  interesting  to  us  we  shall  soon 
return  to  Rome.  We  have  had  about  enough  of  southern 
countries,  and  I  for  one  do  not  care  to  see  any  more  of  a  slip- 
shod manner  of  living  than  I  have  seen  here.     Everything  is 
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made  to  do, — that  is,  if  the  table  is  rickety,  they^let  it  totter; 
if  the  doors  shut,  well  and  good,  if  not,  it  is  all  the  same, — so 
too  with  the  windows.  Our  friends  told  us  there  was  not  one 
thing  in  order  in  the  first  apartments  they  had  here.  Still,  to 
look  at  the  furniture,  it  is  gay  and  handsome.  Men-servants  do 
a  good  share  of  the  maids*  work,  and  the  part  they  do  is  always 
half  done.  A  gentleman  ordered  some  hot  lemonade  taken  to 
his  room ;  the  waiter  sent  the  chambermaid  with  it  to  the  parlor. 
The  maid  says  that  she  speaks  French,  Italian,  and  German 
well ;  but  she  has  to  be  told  in  a  mixture  of  all  three  languages 
before  she  can  understand  us. 

We  met  a  funeral  in  the  street,  which  presented  a  strange  sight. 
The  bearers  of  the  bier  wore  a  sort  of  white  shroud,  covering 
even  the  head,  with  holes  cut  through  for  the  eyes.  They  looked 
to  me  like  imps  from  purgatory  carrying  another  victim  to  their 
abode.  The  reason  of  this  singular  costume  they  say  is  because 
burying  the  dead  was  imposed  as  a  penance  on  some  of  the 
nobles,  and  they  not  wishing  to  be  recognized  adopted  this 
fashion.  In  many  places  I  saw  dolls  dressed  like  nuns  hung  up 
over  the  doors  of  shops,  the  doors  standing  open.  First  I 
thought  they  must  be  toy-shops,  with  dolls  for  signs ;  but  seeing 
so  many  of  them,  even  over  workshops,  I  asked  about  it.  **  Oh, 
they  were  Madonnas  in  their  costumes  of  Lent.**  "That  is 
nothing,**  said  a  friend,  **  in  comparison  with  what  I  saw  in  Rome. 
Two  men  were  fighting  in  the  street,  and  a  couple  of  priests  came 
along,  stopped  a  few  minutes  to  look  on,  laughed  as  though  they 
enjoyed  the  fun,  and  then  went  on  their  way.**  What  can 
be  expected  of  such  teachers?  Surely  with  the  railroads,  the 
privileges  now  given  the  Protestants,  the  suppression  of  the  mon? 
asteries,  the  great  influx  of  strangers,  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  will 
be  less  superstition  in  the  next  generation.  It  is  said  that  the 
Neapolitans  are  less  educated  than  any  other  people  of  Italy, 
although  there  is  the  university  of  Naples,  besides  thirty-three 
secondary  schools,  and  a  dozen  or  more  royal  colleges  for  the 
middle  class. 

Feeling  weary  and  indolent,  I  thought  I  would  rest  on  Sunday 
while  the   others  went  to  church;    but  one  hand-organ  after 
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another  stopped  under  my  windows,  while  between  them  guitar- 
players  and  singers  came  along,  and  staying  home  did  not  benefit 
me. 

We  went  to  the  museum  the  other  day,  and  I  noticed  "The 
Holy  Fapily,"  by  Raphael.  It  is  a  very  handsome  painting.  I 
like  Raphael's,  Carlo  Dolce's,  and  Sassoferrato's  pictures  of  the 
infant  Saviour  the  best  of  any  I  have  seen;  perhaps  it  is  because 
they  give  some  drapery  to  the  child.  If  I  had  been  pope  of  Rome, 
I  would  have  ordered  the  child  painted  in  swaddling-clothes. 
I  saw  one  painted  in  this  way,  an  heir  to  the  house  of  Savoy, 
and  it  was  the  prettiest  picture  of  a  child  that  I  have  yet  seen. 
Somewhere  I  read  that  the  Saviour  appeared  to  an  artist,  and 
asked  why  he  alone  should  have  no  clothing.  I  did  not  wonder; 
in  the  cold  galleries  and  churches  the  words  would  recur, 
"naked  and  ye  clothed  me  not.'*  Then  there  was  the  flight 
into  Egypt,  called  the  "  Zingarella,"  and  the  portraits  of  Pope 
Paul  III.  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain, — the  portrait  of  Philip  makes 
him  better  looking  than  any  I  ever  saw  of  him. 

This  morning  we  had  the  happiness  of  receiving  letters,  and 
having  been  very  busy  ever  since  we  have  been  here,  some  of  us 
thought  it  best  to  stay  in  to-day  and  rest.  The  others  are  off 
with  our  friends  for  Baise,  and  a  splendid  day  they  have  for  it. 
There  is  the  sibyl's  cave  and  ruins  of  temples  and  ever  so  much 
for  them  to  see.  The  climate  here  does  not  agree  with  one  of 
our  party,  and  I  have  a  distrust  of  nature  in  these  regions, 
especially  of  Vesuvius,- who  seems  to  me  to  appear  more  and 
more  sulky.  I  would  not  live  in  Naples  if  they  would  give  me 
the  royal  palace  or  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo  for  my  residence; 
and  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  leave  just  as  soon  as  the  others  are 
ready.  Besides,  the  farther  we  get  south  the  more  expensive  we 
find  everything,  without  half  the  comforts  or  the  good  attendance 
of  servants,  which  is  such  an  important  item  in  traveling ;  and  as 
for  the  food,  let  those  eat  it  who  relish  it.  Some  of  our  acquaint- 
ances are  getting  tired,  too,  and  one  of  the  parties  has  given  up 
going  to  Sicily.  The  party  that  went  up  Vesuvius  yesterday  were 
caught  in  a  heavy  rain-storm,  and  had  not  got  back  to  dinner 
when  we  left  the  table.     We  have  given  up  going  to  Vesuvius, 
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having  been  near  enough  to  it  to  suit  us,  when  we  were  at 
Pompeii.  Besides,  I  do  not  imagine  the  view  is  any  finer  than 
that  which  we  had  from  the  walls  of  St.  Elmo.  Some  travelers 
almost  run  wild  sight-seeing.  I  think  they  are  about  as 
foolish  as  the  person  would  be  who  should  come  to  visit  you 
and  would  not  go  away  until  he  had  inspected  your  garrets, 
closets,  pantries,  kitchen,  and  cellars,  and  then  if  you  had  an  ash- 
bin,  go  and  explore  that.  One  lady  asked  if  we  were  going  to 
the  Blue  Grotto.  I  said  no.  "Well,"  she  replied,  "you  will 
have  no  great  loss.**  Sorrento  and  Paestum  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  see,  if  I  could  have  done  so  without  going  out  of  my 
way.     Really,  I  have  no  desire  to  see  everything  in  the  world. 

Speaking  with  an  Englishman  about  some  English  clergymen, 
who  held  their  heads  in  a  peculiarly  stiff  manner,  he  said,  "  Oh, 
I  know  what  you  n^ean ;  that*s  what  we  call  the  ritualistic  poke.*  * 

A  gentleman  amused  me,  telling  about  his  nephew  or  cousin, 
who,  after  leaving  college,  seemed  unable  to  find  anything  to  do. 
**  He  was  twenty-four  years  old,  when  all  at  once  he  roused  him- 
self and  came  to  me,  asking  for  a  few  thousands  to  be  set  up  in 
business.  I  refused  him,  because  he  could  give  me  no  security 
for  the  money.  *  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?*  asked  the  colle- 
gian. I  replied,  'Show  me  if  you  have  ever  earned  a  hun- 
dred dollars  in  your  life ;  that  shall  be  my  security,  and  you 
shall  have  the  money.'  Of  course  he  could  not  do  it,  and  so  he 
got  no  help  from  me.  His  mother  afterwards  asked  me  what 
she  should  do  with  her  son.  She  had  educated  him, — ^he  was  a 
nice  young  man.  'The  best  advice  I  can  give  you,*  I  said,  *is 
to  buy  him  a  good  horse  and  wagon,  fill  it  with  tin-ware,  and 
send  him  off  peddling ;  perhaps  in  that  way  he  will  learn  some- 
thing, and  fit  himself  for  something.'  The  mother  was  'hop- 
ping mad,*  but  I  could  not  help  it,  for  it  was  my  candid  opinion 
that  it  would  be  the  very  best  thing  he  could  do." 

Here  come  the  three  carriages  bringing  back  the  tourists  from 
Baiae.     I  think  we  shall  leave  Naples  to-morrow. 

Hotel  de  la  Ville  de  Paris,  Albano,  March  8. — ^We  are  all 
up  here  on  the  hills,  the  most  delightful  weather  and  air,  and  all 
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our  surroundings  neat,  sweet,  and  comfortable.  I  wrote  you  that 
one  of  the  party  was  not  feeling  well,  and  as  soon  as  the  others 
returned  from  Baise,  the  courier  telegraphed  here  for  rooms,  and 
we  began  to  make  preparations  for  leaving.  Wednesday  morn- 
ing the  telegram  came  that  we  could  have  rooms,  and  we  packed 
up  immediately.  Two  men  carried  the  invalid  down -stairs  in  a 
chair.  A  coup^  was  engaged  in  the  cars.  I  made  a  pillow  of 
shawls  and  cloaks,  and  we  had  a  couch  more  comfortable  than 
any  of  our  beds  in  Naples.  We  had  a  bottle  of  port  wine,  an- 
other of  chicken  broth,  and  some  crackers.  We  left  Naples  at 
two  o'clock.  At  half- past  three  the  invalid  said,  "  I  am  losing 
the  smell  of  Naples.'*  I  had  said  nothing,  but  I  had  not  been 
an  hour  in  the  cars  before  I  perceived  a  decided  change  in  the 
atmosphere.  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  hear  any  day  of 
an  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  On  arriving  at  the  depot  here  we  all 
walked  to  the  carriage,  and  at  the  hotel  the  invalid  was  brought 
up  in  a  chair  to  our  apartments,  where  a  good  fire  was  burning 
on  the  hearth,  and  fires  were  also  made  in  our  bedrooms.  We 
had  a  light  supper,  and  tea  and  toast ;  and  the  next  morning  a 
little  delicious  mutton-chop  made  the  invalid  feel  so  much 
better,  that  some  of  us  took  a  drive  out  to  see  Lake  Albano,  and 
Castel-Gondolfo,  one  of  the  pope's  summer  residences.  Roman 
traditions  say  that  Alba  Longa  was  the  parent  city  of  Rome. 
Tiberius  and  Domitian  had  palaces  here,  and  indulged  their 
appetites  for  pleasure  and  cruelty.  During  the  war  with  Veii, 
395  B.C.,  the  Lake  of  Albano,  without  any  visible  cause,  rose  to 
an  unusual  height.  Etruscan  soothsayers  spread  the  report  that 
the  fate  of  Veii  depended  on  drawing  off  this  water ;  and  the 
Romans  erected  a  remarkable  structure  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
said  this  work  remains  yet, — ^that  the  canal  is  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  paces  long,  six  feet  high,  and  three  and  a  half 
broad.  We  did  not  go  to  see  it,  preferring  to  keep  above- 
ground.  The  Albanian  stone  is  quite  famous,  particularly  the 
kind  called  peperino,  of  a  dark-gray  color;  and  the  foundation 
of  the  Capitol  in  Rome,  and  the  cloaca  maxima,  the  sewer  of 
Rome,  made  in  the  time  of  the  Tarquins,  are  built  with  this 
stone.     Castel-Gandolfo   is  a  village,  and  the  pope's  summer 
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palace  is  picturesquely  situated  at  one  end  of  this  village.  In 
early  times  the  noble  family  of  Savelli  had  their  stronghold  here, 
and  for  a  period  of  nearly  four  hundred  years  bid  defiance  to 
popes,  barons,  and  citizens.  The  village  is  a  terribly  shabby 
little  concern.  I  wonder  if  the  pope  ever  went  through  it,  as 
he  can  get  to  his  castel  the  front  way.  How  people  can  have 
all  the  comforts,  conveniences,  and  elegancies  of  life,  while  the 
poor  people  near  them  live  like  pigs,  I  cannot  conceive.  As  we 
passed  over  a  bridge  leading  into  the  village,  and  up  to  the  cas- 
tel, I  noticed  some  sheets  that  had  been  washed  and  hung  on 
the  railing  of  the  bridge  to  dry,  which  seemed  to  be  made  of 
patches,  and  the  patches  patched  over  and  over  again.  The 
view  from  the  castel  is  magnificent ;  in  the  distance  is  Rome, 
above  which  the  Colosseum,  St.  John  de  Lateran,  and  St.  Peter's 
are  seen  towering  jnajestically,  while  the  Campagna  around  the 
city,  and,  off  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  Mediterranean, 
make  a  picture  of  rare  beauty.  A  friend  of  ours  who  arrived 
here  late  last  night  told  us  this  morning  that  our  apartments  at 
Naples  were  taken  the  evening  of  the  day  we  left  by  the  Duke 
of  Nassau.  When  we  arrived  here  we  found  four  carriages  and 
ever  so  many  horses  and  servants  belonging  to  his  train,  that 
were  going  on  to  join  him.  There  are  sixty  persons  traveling 
with  him.  If  he  goes  to  Pompeii  and  sees  the  house  with  the 
bright  frescoes  excavated,  he  may  have  the  honor  of  giving  it 
his  name.  Our  friend  told  us  of  his  ascent  of  Vesuvius,  and 
that  our  acquaintances  from  Prooklyn  went  up  at  the  same  time ; 
that  one  lady  after  being  carried  some  distance  in  a  chair  got 
frightened,  and  was  carried  back;  that  one  man  went  up  as  far 
as  the  little  crater,  where  the  fumes  of  sulphur  made  him  faint, 
and  the  guides  were  obliged  to  carry  him  down  ;  but  he  and 
many  others  did  the  whole  affair  to  their  satisfaction.  I  am  not 
sorry  that  I  did  not  go,  for  I  smelled  sulphur  enough  in  Naples. 
If  the  hotels  in  Naples  were  kept  as  clean  as  they  ought  to  be 
kept,  I  think  there  would  not  be  much  danger  of  getting  sick 
there. 

After  lunch  we  rode  to  the  villages  of  Ariccia  and  Genzano. 
The  roads  were  admirable,  and  the  bridges  which  spanned  the 
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deep  ravines  were  strong  and  grand.  It  seems  these  villages 
have  been  noted  for  beggars  from  the  time  of  Juvenal,  who 
speaks  of  them,  and  that  is  about  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 
We  laughed  heartily  at  their  importunities  and  persistence,  and 
some  of  the  little  fellows  ran  and  held  on  to  our  carriage  for 
more  than  a  mile.  We  counted  seven  hanging  on  at  one  time. 
The  driver's  whip  drove  them  off;  to  one,  however,  who  had  not 
hung  on,  but  kept  running  along  by  the  side  of  the  carriage, 
although  the  horses  were  on  a  good  trot,  after  distancing 
all  his  comrades,  we  threw  some  pennies.  We  drove  into  the 
grand  square  of  Genzano,  in  front  of  the  Cesarini  or  Sforza 
Palace,  and  as  we  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  palace,  we 
rambled  about  the  grounds,  which  are  very  fine,  and  overlook 
Lake  Nemi,  near  which  was  a  grove  dedicated  to  Egeria ;  there 
is  another  near  the  Porta  Capena,  at  Rome,  where  her  grotto  is 
still  shown.  This  last  must  have  been  the  one  where  Numa  met 
the  nymph,  and  received  from  her  the  ritual  of  public  worship 
which  he  established  in  Rome.  The  trees  all  around  Albano 
look  as  if  they  were  as  old  as  the  time  of  Numa.  Lake  Nemi  is 
much  smaller  than  Lake  Albano,  but  neither  of  them  are  as 
handsome  as  their  picture.  On  returning  to  the  square,  we  were 
beset  by  all  the  children  in  the  village,  and  after  distributing  all 
the  small  coin  we  had  the  coachman  took  his  whip  and  sent 
them  flying. 

Returning  home,  we  met  eleven  mules  loaded  with  bricks,  that 
were  tied  together  with  ropes.  I  think  that  three  mules  with  a 
wagon  could  have  carried  more  brick  easier  than  the  whole  eleven 
carried  on  their  backs. 

The  food  here  is  much  better  than  at  Naples,  and  ever)rthing 
is  so  much  neater  that  we  feel  we  are  fortunate  in  getting  to  so 
good  a  place  to  rest. 

Albano,  March  13. — Saturday  we  rode  out  to  Marino,  a 
stronghold  of  the  Orsinis  in  the  thirteenth  century.  After  the 
downfall  of  Rienzi  it  became  the  property  of  the  Colonnas,  who 
still  retain  it.  Then  we  rode  on  to  Grotto  Ferrata;  this  village 
was  a  dependence  of  the  castellated  monastery  of  St.  Basilio, 
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founded  in  the  tenth  century  by  St.  Nilus,  who  was  invited  to 
Rome  by  the  emperor  Otho  III.  Here  we  saw  some  of  Domeni- 
chino's  frescoes  on  both  sides  the  altar.  I  suppose  they  were 
fine  in  their  time ;  but  all  looked  dreary  and  desolate  around 
the  immense  pile  of  buildings. 

Sunday  it  rained  all  day, — rained  in  torrents ;  but  our  invalid 
walked  out  into  the  parlor,  and  that  added  sunshine  to  the  in- 
terior. On  Saturday  the  courier  made  the  beef-tea  himself,  and 
because  he  could  not  find  the  meat  he  wanted  here,  he  sent  for 
it  to  Rome,  and  sent  also  for  port  wine,  because  it  was  not  good 
enough  here.  He  took  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  beef,  cut  it  up 
himself,  took  off  all  the  fat  and  the  stringy  part,  "put  in  only 
an  idea  of  salt,"  as  he  said,  then  put  it  into  a  casserole  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  and  the  casserole  into  a  pot  of  water,  and  boiled 
it  three  hours.  He  superintended  the  boiling  himself,  because 
he  would  not  trust  it  to  Italian  servants,  and  it  was  delicious. 
He  takes  very  good  care  of  us,  and  tries  to  keep  us  from  going 
beyond  our  strength.  We  got  too  fatigued  at  Pompeii,  and  that 
with  the  warm  weather  aiul  sea  air,  helped  to  make  one  of  us 
sick.  We  often  meet  with  people  who  have  tired  themselves 
out,  and  instead  of  gaining  time  lose  it  in  the  end.  It  is  the 
greatest  piece  of  folly  in  the  world  to  do  so,  and  all  merely  to 
say  that  they  have  been  to  such  or  such  a  place.  There  is  a 
gentleman  here  now  who,  after  traveling  all  night  to  reach 
Albano,  as  soon  as  he  had  breakfasted  must  needs  get  a  donkey 
and  ride  ten  miles  to  see  some  places  of  great  historical  interest, 
then  in  the  afternoon  take  another  long  ride,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  he  had  to  lie  in  bed  all  the  next  day.  I  could  not 
pity  him  much,  and  think  perhaps  he  will  not  be  such  a  donkey 
as  to  perform  such  feats  when  he  is  already  pretty  well  tired 
out. 

I  received  papers  and  letters  on  Sunday  from  our  friends  who 
were  in  Berlin  when  we  were.  They  were  in  Heidelberg,  on 
their  way  to  Geneva,  and  we  may  possibly  meet  them  on  our 
way  out  of  Italy. 

Albano  is  a  town  of  about  six  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the 
courier  said  that  he  had  been  all  through  the  place,  and  found 
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neither  a  book  or  newspaper  to  be  bought.  He  said  that  not 
long  since  Victor  Emmanuel  bought  the  Villa  Torlonia,  near 
to  Castel-Gandolfo.  They  say  the  pope,  or  papa,  as  they  call 
him  here,  feels  terribly  aggrieved  at  having  the  king  so  near 
him.  He  thought  the  banker  Torlonia  was  too  good  a  friend 
of  his  to  do  this.  Torlonia  says  that  he  put  up  his  villa  for  sale, 
and  the  one  who  bought  it  did  not  let  him  know  that  it  was  for 
the  king.  Well,  with  the  king  in  the  villa  on  one  side,  and  the 
barracks  of  the  king  filled  with  soldiers  on  the  other,  even  clear 
up  to  the  castel  gates,  the  pope  would  feel  more  like  a  prisoner 
than  in  the  Vatican.  Possibly,  however,  the  pope  and  Victor 
Emmanuel  feel  no  personal  enmity  to  each  other.  At  any  rate, 
the  change  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
be  for  the  better. 

The  rain  continued  all  day  on  Monday,  and  we  passed  the 
time  looking  out  of  the  window,  reading  and  writing.  I  looked 
out  of  the  window  early  in  the  morning  and  saw  nine  wine 
carts  pass.  The  driver  in  the  forward  one  was  awake,  but  every 
one  behind  him  was  leaning  back,  fast  asleep,  against  the  curi- 
ous kind  of  screen  that  was  lined  with  rags.  These  screens 
to  protect  the  drivers  from  wind,  sun,  and  rain  are  strange- 
looking  things,  and  very  difficult  to  describe.  If  one  were  to 
take  the  half  of  the  top  of  one  of  our  one-horse  covered  car- 
riages, put  it  in  a  corner  of  the  driver's  seat,  twist  it  around  a 
little  to  the  right  hand,  then  line  it  with  woolen  cloth  of  any 
kind  that  came  nearest  to  hand,  pink  out  a  little  red  flannel  to 
trim  it  with,  stick  any  sort  of  tassels  where  they  would  show, 
it  would  be  an  heir-loom  for  generations  !  All  that  I  have  seen 
look  as  though  they  had  been  in  service  during  the  last  century, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  cloaks  the  drivers  wear. 

Tuesday  was  a  fac -simile  of  Monday,  with  the  exception  of 
the  arrival  of  two  parties  from  Rome  in  the  evening.  But  we 
explored  the  hotel,  and  were  shown  through  the  suite  of  rooms 
reserved  for  traveling  nobles.  I  took  particular  notice,  after 
seeing  the  paintings,  statues,  and  curiosities,  of  the  pillows,  and 
never  a  feather  pillow  did  I  find.  The  whole  establishment  does 
not  afford  one.     So  we  were  told  the  truth  when  we  came  here. 
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The  only  thing  of  feathers  on  the  premises  was  a  single  cushion, 
and  that  they  gave  us.  I  wish  some  antiquarian  would  tell  me 
whether  geese  have  ever  been  plucked  in  Italy,  since  by  their 
quacking  they  saved  the  Capitol  in  Rome  from  being  taken 
by  Brennus.  All  I  know  is,  that  in  memory  of  that  event  a 
goose  was  annually  carried  in  triumph  on  a  soft  litter,  finely 
adorned. 

After  breakfast  yesterday  morning  I  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dows and  saw  a  party  of  eleven  persons,  who  were  Germans, 
start  off  on  an  excursion.  Two  one-horse  carriages  took  the  four 
eldest  ladies  and  an  abundance  of  wraps.  The  two  gentlemen 
and  five  young  ladies  had  donkeys.  There  were  about  seven- 
teen lookers-on,  besides  the  drivers  and  guides.  The  spectators 
were  two  women  with  babies  in  swaddling-clothes  sitting  on  the 
curbstones,  a  man  with  a  loaf  of  bread  in  one  hand  and  a 
bundle  tied  up  in  a  pocket-handkerchief  in  the  other,  a  man 
with  a  basket  of  vegetables,  an  old  woman  with  a  bundle  of 
sticks,  and  the  rest  were  boys  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  of 
age.  The  greater  part  of  them  were  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 
An  old  beggar  came  along,  and  while  waiting  for  the  donkeys 
to  be  saddled,  one  of  the  ladies  took  out  her  drawing  materials 
and  began  to  sketch  him.  First  the  people  had  to  move  for  a 
horse,  loaded  with  four  long  planks,  two  on  each  side,  fastened 
with  ropes  to  a  sort  of  pack-saddle.  I  have  made  a  mistake, 
and  called  these  horses  mules.  They  are  small  horses,  raised 
on  the  Campagna  and  along  the  Pontine  marshes.  They  are 
branded  on  their  flanks,  so  that  their  owners  may  know  them, 
and  then  left  to  run  wild  and  take  care  of  themselves  until 
they  are  old  enough  to  break.  To  return  to  the  street:  the 
next  interruption  was  caused  by  four  donkeys,  loaded  with  large 
sacks  of  grain  and  flour.  Then  came  five  horses  with  brush- 
wood, neatly  tied  up  and  fastened  to  their  saddles,  the  ends  of 
the  brush  trailing  on  the  ground.  As  soon  as  these  passed,  the 
people  took  the  middle  of  the  street  and  stayed  there,  until 
another  man  came  riding  along,  leading  seven  horses  tied  one  to 
another  behind  him.  Shortly  after,  the  party  set  off^  the  gentle- 
men spurring  the  donkeys  with  both  feet,  the  ladies  whipping 
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up  with  their  parasok,  and  the  guides  and  donkey-drivers  for 
the  ladies  trotting  alongside,  every  now  and  then  switching  the 
donkeys  with  the  sticks  they  carried  in  their  hands.  The  shouts 
in  Italian,  the  replies,  half  German  half  Italian,  were  amusing. 
Well,  it  was  a  misty  morning,  and  as  we  sat  down  to  lunch  it 
began  to  rain  tremendously.  I  thought  of  the  party,  but  ques- 
tioned with  myself  whether  all  the  wraps  they  took  with  them 
would  save  them  from  being  drenched.  For  myself,  I  was 
heartily  glad  of  the  weather  that  kept  us  in  the  house,  and  the 
thorough  rest  we  would  consequently  have.  It  was  difficult, 
however,  to  keep  time  from  hanging  heavily  on  our  hands, 
and  looking  about  for  something  to  do,  I  used  to  take  the  rolls 
of  bread  which  we  could  not  eat  because  they  were  so  poor,  and 
save  them  to  throw  out  of  the  windows  to  those  whom  I  saw 
eating  brown  bread.  The  rolls  must  have  been  better  than  that 
which  they  had,  judging  by  the  avidity  with  which  they  were 
seized  and  eaten,  and  the  grateful  looks  directed  towards  the 
window.  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  once  more  in  the  land  of  good 
bread,  the  loss  of  which  I  feel  more  than  anything  else.  If  I 
had  the  power  I  would  punish  every  one  who  made  sour,  heavy 
bread  as  soon  as  I  would  any  person  for  administering  slow 
poison.  Everything  here  is  good,  is  excellently  cooked, — the 
pigeons,  quails,  larks,  and  other  small  birds  are  delicious ;  the 
cauliflowers,  brocoli,  and  spinach  the  best  I  have  ever  eaten. 
I  walked  through  the  garden  the  other  day,  and  the  vegetables 
seemed  reveling  in  luxuriance.  But  the  vegetation  and  flowers 
are  coming  on  so  rapidly  that  the  smell,  instead  of  being  sweet 
and  fragrant  like  ours,  has  a  strong,  rank,  bitter-sweet  fragrance. 
I  think  that  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  mankind  that  the  natives 
of  every  country  should  prefer  their  own  to  all  others.  When 
Americans  come  abroad  and  say  they  prefer  other  countries  to 
their  own,  I  am  afraid  that  I  may  be  uncharitable,  and  attribute 
this  preference  to  selfishness,  because  they  can  have  every  com- 
fort at  less  expense  than  if  they  stayed  at  home,  entertained 
company,  and  kept  up  a  fine  establishment.  Their  comfort 
and  their  pride  being  satisfied,  they  care  for  nothing  else. 
The  common  people  in  Italy  seem  naturally  cheerful,  and 
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being  acctistomed  to  live  on  almost  nothing,  they  do  not  seem 
to  feel  their  condition.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  laborers  with  any- 
thing to  eat  except  common  bread.  When  in  Milan,  I  saw 
them  making  their  breakfast  on  bread  and  an  apple  or  a  pear ; 
in  Venice,  bread  and  roasted  pumpkin-seeds ;  in  Rome,  bread 
and  parched  com;  in  Naples,  "sempre  maccaroni.'*  A  gen- 
tleman told  me  the  wine  they  drink  is  more  sour  and  poor  than 
our  weakest  water-cider.  You  see  them  eating  on  their  loads 
of  wine,  wood,  vegetables,  or  whatever  they  may  be  carrying, 
while  their  horse,  mule,  or  donkey  regales  himself  with  the 
little  bundles  of  hay  or  straw  fastened  on  the  ends  of  the  cart- 
thills  within  reach  of  his  mouth. 

We  had  a  pleasant  ride  to-day  around  Albano  and  the  villages 
near,  and  as  we  thought  we  would  go  to  Genzano,  I  took  all  the 
small  coin  I  had,  some  rolls,  and  my  pockets  filled  with  lumps 
of  loaf-sugar.  We  had  no  sooner  arrived  on  the  square  than  we 
were  surrounded  with  children.  I  had  distributed  the  bread 
and  coin  before  we  reached  the  avenue  that  leads  to  the  village. 
So  I  began  to  shower  them  with  sugar,  and  it  would  have  all 
been  fine  fun  if  one  boy  had  not  put  the  baby  he  had  in  his  arms 
down  on  the  ground  too  suddenly.  At  first  I  was  afraid  that 
the  baby  was  badly  hurt,  but  as  it  stopped  crying  soon,  another 
handful  of  sugar  I  suppose  made  it  all  right  again. 

Hotel  des  Isles  Britanniques,  Rome,  March  18. — We  had 
intended  to  leave  Albano  on  Friday,  but  the  courier  came  in  with 
a  telegram  on  Wednesday  evening  from  his  old  German  friend 
Freytag,  the  proprietor  of  this  hotel,  saying  that  we  could  have 
some  of  the  apartments  which  he  had  reserved  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  his  suite,  who  are  expected  at  this  hotel  the  23d 
of  this  month.  He  also  added  that  Thursday  there  was  the 
"Fdte  du  Roi"  (the  king's  birthday);  "  Come."  After  some  dis- 
cussion we  concluded  to  pack  up  immediately,  and  on  Thursday 
morning  breakfasted  at  seven,  put  our  luggage  on  one  carriage, 
got  into  the  other  ourselves,  and  arrived  in  Rome  at  half-past 
ten.  The  ride  was  a  delightful  one.  A  little  cloudy  at  first  up 
on  the  hills  of  Albano ;  but  we  could  see  the  sun  shining  on 
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Rome,  and  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  rising  distinctly  above  all. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  of  what  Michael  Angelo  said,  "  I  will 
raise  the  dome  of  St.  Peter  into  the  air.  *  *  We  came  on  the  new 
Appian  Way,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  paved  like  the  old  Appian, 
with  flat,  solid  blocks  of  stone.  Many  ruins  and  old  tombs  are 
also  on  this  road.  The  first  and  most  important,  quite  near 
Albano,  is  that  of  Pompey  the  Great.  His  wife,  Cornelia, 
brought  his  ashes  from  Egypt,  and  built  this  tomb.  It  is  thirty 
feet  high,  and  contains  a  sepulchral  room  twelve  feet  by  eight. 
It  was  originally  covered  with  white  marble ;  but  that  has  all  been 
carried  off,  leaving  the  monument  a  mass  of  brick  and  stone. 
Within  four  miles  of  Rome,  we  came  to  the  spot  where  the  wife 
and  mother  of  Coriolanus  met  him,  and  dissuaded  him  from  at- 
tacking Rome,  and  where  the  Romans  afterwards  built  the 
temple  of  Fortuna  Muliebris ;  as  Shakspeare  says : 

"  Ladies,  you  deserve  to  have  a  temple  built  you; 
All  the  swords  in  Italy,  and  her  confederate  arms, 
Could  not  have  made  this  peace." 

Near  this  ruin  are  the  remains  of  the  old  Roman  aqueducts. 
I  counted  one  hundred  and  thirty  arches  still  standing.  We 
found  many  people  going  to  the  city,  the  streets  very  much 
crowded,  and  flags  flying  from  government  buildings  and  all  the 
palaces  and  houses  whose  occupants  were  friends  of  the  king. 

Having  breakfasted  so  early,  we  took  our  lunch  at  eleven,  and 
at  twelve  the  troops  began  to  make  their  appearance  on  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo.  All  our  rooms  overlook  this  square.  Of  course  we 
have  some  of  the  finest  and  grandest  apartments  in  the  house, — 
anteroom,  dining-room,  parlor,  and  four  bedrooms ;  and  as  we 
shall  leave  Rome  before  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  we  have 
them  as  reasonable  as  those  we  had  when  here  before.  In  one  of 
the  bedrooms  there  was  a  double  bed,  the  second  that  we  have  seen 
on  the  continent ;  the  other  was  in  Babelsberg.  We  were  glad 
enough  to  get  back,  for  we  had  not  seen  the  sign  of  a  feather 
pillow  since  we  left  here.  They  make  their  pillows  of  wool  or 
cotton,  and  they  wear  as  hard  as  a  stone ;  in  Naples  and  Albano  I 
folded  my  waterproof  and  laid  it  under  the  sheet,  because  it  was 
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softer.  But  to  go  back  to  the  ftte.  The  king  did  not  make  his 
appearance;  but  Prince  Humbert  and  his  wife,  the  Princess 
Margarita,  did  the  honors  of  the  day.  We  had  a  good  view  from 
our  balcony,  seated  in  our  chairs.  The  prince,  on  horseback, 
rode  through  the  lines  reviewing  the  troops,  lifting  his  hand  to 
his  cap  every  minute;  the  princess,  in  her  state-carriage,  and 
attendants  rode  in  the  procession;  she  kept  bowing  right  and  left, 
as  hats  were  taken  off  and  hearty  cheers  given  her,  for  she  is  a 
great  favorite.  It  must  have  been  very  fatiguing  for  both  of  them ; 
for  his  arm  and  her  neck  must  have  ached,  I  am  sure.  It  was 
four  o'clock  before  all  the  troops  had  passed,  and  we  did  nothing 
but  look  at  them  all  the  time.  The  crowd  was  immense ;  the 
peasants  in  their  gay  costume  were  in  from  the  country ;  citizens 
and  the  poorer  classes  were  well  represented.  I  counted  twenty- 
four  different  patches  on  one  man's  sleeve,  and  saw  the  woolen 
clothing  of  another  patched  with  gay  calico  here  and  there- 
Some  of  the  troops,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  late 
wars,  were  a  brave-looking  set  of  men.  Many  of  their  officers 
had  nine  medals,  or  badges  of  honor,  on  their  breasts.  The 
uniform  of  some  was  handsome  and  exceedingly  rich  in  appear- 
ance. Still,  as  a  whole,  they  cannot  compare  with  the  Bavarians 
we  saw  at  Munich.  We  saw  some  priests  scowling  at  the  soldiers 
and  the  flags  that  were  floating  from  almost  every  window,,  and' 
probably  they  noticed  every  house  that  showed  sign»  of  loyalty 
to  the  king.  Some  papers  here  hint  at  the  possibility  of  the- 
pope's  regaining  his  temporal  power  before  Easter,  or  rather,, 
that  the  priests  hope  by  some  miracle  it  will  be  accomplished. 
They  say  Victor  Emmanuel  keeps  a  pretty  sharp  look-out  when 
he  is  in  Rome,  there  seems  to  be  such  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
many  priests  against  him. 

Friday  morning  I  was  favored  with  eight  letters  from  home 
and  friends,  and  on  the  strength  of  them  took  a  walk  in  the 
Corso.  I  assure  you  that  I  did  not.  feel  sorry  to  get  away  from 
Naples, — the  beggars,  dirt,  bad  smells,  volcanoes,  and  hard 
pillows  took  away  all  the  comfort  of  the  climate  and  scenery, 
though  I  think  New  York  Bay  is  equally  fine,  with  no  threaten- 
ing Vesuvius  to  overlook  all  you  do. 
X  30* 
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While  I  think  of  it,  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  I  saw  six 
yoke  of  ox^n  and  six  plows  plowing  in  a  field  a  mile  or  two 
from  Rome,  and  I  do  not  know  what  sight  has  delighted  me 
more.  They  were  the  first  I  had  seen  in  Italy.  In  large  fields 
I  had  hitherto  seen  twenty  men  or  more  spading  up  the  ground. 
Well,  plowing  on  the  Campagna  !  surely  Italy  is  progressing. 

What  you  say  about  our  going  to  Athens,  Constantinople,  and 
the  Holy  Land  seems  very  fine  to  talk  of;  but  having  been  in 
Naples  has  cured  me  of  wishing  to  go  where  people  are  not 
thoroughly  civilized.  I  would  rather  have  visited  the  East  with 
the  crusaders. 

We  have  met  acquaintances  here  who  have  just  returned  from 
Naples.  Some  of  their  party  were  sick  there,  and  so  they  hur- 
ried back  to  Rome.  We  have  been  to  the  bank,  have  purchased 
some  pictures,  and  some  of  us  have  had  our  photographs  taken, 
i  know  you  will  like  the  pictures  we  have  bought.  I  have  said 
nothing  of  our  purchases  in  the  course  of  our  journeyings  because 
the  others  keep  you  posted  on  that  score,  and  also  how  they  are 
to  be  sent  home. 

We  intended  to  go  to  church  yesterday,  but  a  grand  demon- 
"^tration  in  honor  of  the  patriot  Mazzini,  who  lately  died  at  Pisa 
and  was  buried  at  Genoa,  took  place  in  the  forenoon.  The  pro- 
cession formed  on  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  I  did  not  like  to 
make  my  way  through  the  immense  crowd.  We  looked  on  from 
the  windows  and  balcony.  There  was  a  grand  car  drawn  by 
four  white  horses,  and  on  the  car  a  large  female  figure,  represent- 
ing Italy  draped  in  mourning,  holding  a  laurel  wreath  over  the 
'bust  of  Mazzini.  In  the  processional  saw  twenty-four  banners 
•with  various  mottoes,  and  about  as  many  of  the  flags  of  Italy, 
and  an  American  flag  was  carried  near  the  car.  Many  of  the 
mational  guard  were  with  the  citizens  in  the  procession,  and 
numerous  gens-d*armes  and  police  in  the* crowd.  Of  course  this 
^as  a  republican  demonstration.  It  is  said  that  the  partisans  of 
the  pope  favor  the  republicans,  or  any  party  who  would  or  could 
•oust  the  king.  Victor  Emmanuel  is  wise  not  to  oppose  them, 
and  thus  their  effervescence  will  pass  off  without  an  explo- 
sion.    Mazzini  was  a  republican,  in  favor  of  Italian   unity, 
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with  Rome  for  the  .capital,  and  so  far  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
king. 

Prince  Charles  Frederick  of  Prussia  has  lately  been  in  Rome, 
and  there  is  a  good  understanding  between  the  governments  of 
Prussia  and  Italy,  and  it  is  also  said  that  Prussia  is  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope.  The  prince  went 
to  see  the  pope,  who  told  him  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Vati- 
can. The  prince  assured  him  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and 
advised  him  to  go  around  through  the  city  as  he  used  to  do,  be- 
cause the  people  loved  and  honored  him.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  pope's  adherents  think  that  it  will  arouse  much  sympathy  in 
his  favor  by  constantly  repeating  that  he  is  a  prisoner  in  the  Vati- 
can. I  have  not  heard  one  thing  said  by  an  Italian  in  favor  of 
the  pope's  temporal  power.  The  weather  here  is  delightful, — 
could  not  be  finer, — the  sky  like  our  beautiful  May.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  the  English  praise  the  fine  sky  of  Italy  so  much ;  but 
if  the  broad  Atlantic  was  not  between  England  and  our  country, 
I  think  we  would  see  them  visiting  us  frequently  and  admiring  our 
skies  as  enthusiastically  as  they  do  those  of  Italy  now. 

As  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  are  open  only  on 
Sundays  and  Thursdays,  we  went  to  see  them  in  the  afternoon. 
These  ruins  are  situated  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  the  central  hill  of 
the  famous  seven  on  which  ancient  Rome  was  built.  Napoleon 
III.  bought  this  ground,  made  excavations,  traced  out  the  places, 
and  had  sign-boards  raised,  giving  their  names  and  quotations 
in  Latin,  from  Virgil  and  other  Latin  poets  and  authors.  Since 
his  downfall  he  has  sold  out  to  the  Italian  government.  This 
Palatine  Hill  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
you  have  a  fine  view  of  the  Colosseum,  the  arches  of  Constan- 
tine  and  Titus,  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Peace  and  the 
Forum,  the  Capitol,  and  a  good  part  of  the  city  and  Campagna. 
The  house  of  Augustus  is  the  largest  among  the  ruins.  We  were 
shown  the  place  where  Romulus's  house  stood,  the  house  of 
Cicero,  and  the  place  of  Nero's  "golden  house."  There  is^ 
museum,  in  which  all  the  things  found  while  making  the  excava- 
tions are  kept.  The  first  things  that  meet  the  eye  on  entering 
are  three  brackets  placed  up  high  on  the  wall,  opposite  the  en- 
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trance.  The  middle  one  bears  the  bust  of  Julius  Caesar ;  the 
one  on  his  right  the  bust  of  Victor  Emmanuel ;  the  one  on  the 
left  that  of  Napoleon  III.  There  was  the  wealth  of  the  world 
lavished  on  and  around  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  hills.  The 
Vandal  Genseric,  when  he  sacked  Rome,  loaded  his  ships  with 
the  statues  of  the  Capitol,  the  fragments  of  the  golden  ceiling 
which  had  cost  Domitian  seventy  millions,  and  the  ornaments 
of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  which  had  adorned  the  triumph  of 
Titus ;  and  this  generation  has  worked  industriously  to  find  the 
traces  of  all  this  former  magnificence.  After  walking  over  the 
grounds  among  the  hundreds  of  visitors,  who  were  narrowly 
watched  by  the  guards  lest  they  should  carry  off  some  bits  of 
marble,  or  pick  some  of  the  roses  and  flowers,  we  returned  to 
our  carriage  and  drove  to  the  Quirinal,  stopped  a  few  moments 
to  see  the  soldiers,  and  then  drove  to  the  Pincian,  where  a  band 
plays  every  afternoon.  We  had  driven  around  but  once,  when 
a  flash  of  lightning  warned  us  off;  and  we  had  no  sooner  reached 
the  hotel  than  the  rain  "  powered,"  as  I  have  seen  it  pour  no- 
where else.  We  leave  to-morrow  for  Florence.  To-day  I  have 
shopped,  written  letters,  and  rode  on  the  Pincian. 

Hotel  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  Florence,  March  25. — 
We  left  Rome  last  Tuesday  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  arrived 
here  at  seven  in  the  afternoon.  Our  journey  was  a  pleasant  one, 
as  the  day  was  fine  and  the  country  was  looking  beautifully.  The 
farther  north  we  came  from  Rome,  the  more  we  found  the  land 
cultivated,  and  the  people  using  plows,  though  they  seemed 
rude  ones  ;  yet  that  was  better  than  to  see  the  fields  filled  with 
men  using  spades. 

I  believe  I  have  told  you  that  the  English  are  the  g^reatest 
starers  in  the  world.  French,  Germans,  and  Italians  as  well  as 
Americans^  often  speak  of  it.  Then,  too,  they  have  a  fashion  of 
using  one-eye  glasses  that  adds  very  much  to  its  offensiveness. 
I  always  think  of  Montague's  and  Capulet's  servants  "  biting 
their  thumbs"  at  each  other,  it  looks  so  much  like  picking  a 
quarrel.  At  one  station  where  three  cars  came  in,  side  by 
side,  an  Englishman  leaned  out  of  his  window  into  ours  to  look 
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through  it  at  the  train  on  the  other  side  of  us.  It  was  not  so 
much  the  looking  as  the  way  he  looked, — it  was  like  throwing 
the  eyes  out  of  his  head  at  the  object  and  they  stuck  fast  there. 
I  arose  quietly  and  turned  my  back  to  the  window,  feeling  quite 
sure  that  he  could  not  look  through  me.  At  the  next  station  we 
came  alongside  of  a  third-class  car.  The  windows  of  our  car 
were  open,  and  a  young  Englishman,  although  the  cars  were  not 
more  than  a  foot  distant,  raised  his  one-eyed  glass  to  see  the 
peasants.  A  ragged  Italian  boy  of  about  eighteen,  quick  as  a 
flash,  raised  his  window,  leaned  his  hands  on  the  sill,  opened  his 
eyes  as  wide  as  he  could,  and  his  mouth  too,  and  good-naturedly 
returned  the  stare.  It  was  too  comical,  and  there  was  a  general 
laugh.  The  only  place  that  we  passed  where  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  stopped  over  one  train  was  Narni,  situated  on  a 
lofty  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  river  Nar.  We  saw  the 
ruins  of  a  grand  bridge  built  by  Augustus,  the  arch  of  which  was 
said  to  be  the  highest  in  the  world.  On  leaving  Rome,  I  watched 
for  a  long  time  the  dome  of  St.  Peter ;  the  last  glimpse  I  had  of 
it,  at  a  turn  in  the  road,  it  looked  like  a  balloon  in  the  air. 
Michael  Angelo  well  deserved  his  fame.  He  and  Titian  were 
two  of  the  most  industrious  men  in  Italy,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
being  such  great  artists. 

We  passed  other  ruins  also, — ^these  ruins  always  give  the  im- 
pression of  having  been  the  work  of  giants.  Looking  at  the 
aqueducts,  the  temples,  and  bridges,  one  cannot  help  thinking 
of  the  labor  and  cost  of  them ;  yet  I  suppose  many  of  them  were 
built  by  captives,  and  by  the  armies  of  soldiers  in  times  of  peace; 
a  very  good  employment  I  should  think  for  the  latter.  In  Dres- 
den I  saw  soldiers  employed  on  the  new  theatre.  I  wish  they 
would  set  the  soldiers  in  our  country  at  work  making  durable 
roads  for  us. 

The  first  places  we  visited  again  on  our  return  were  the  chapel 
of  the  Medici,  San  Lorenzo,  and  the  baptistery  of  the  Duomo. 
The  chapel  of  the  Medici  did  not  look  so  resplendent  this  time, 
— ^probably  because  we  had  seen  such  magnificent  ones  in  Rome, 
—but  the  statue  of  Lorenzo  was  still  unique.  San  Lorenzo 
looked  unpromising  on  the  outside,  but  the  interior  was  fine. 
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Before  the  high  altar  is  the  memorial  of  Cosmo  de  Medici,  the 
"  Pater  Patria.**  In  this  church  are  also  the  costly  monuments 
of  Piero  and  Giovanni  de  Medici.  The  Piazza  del  Gran  Duca, 
around  which  are  the  principal  business  portions  of  the  city,  is 
an  interesting  place.  The  Old  Palace  which  stands  here  is  a 
very  singular-appearing  structure  :  it  has  a  room  one  hundred 
and  sixty- nine  feet  long  and  seventy-seven  broad,  this  room  is 
the  great  attraction,  so  many  remarkable  things  in  Florentine 
history  being  connected  with  it.  On  this  square  are  many  fine 
statues, — the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Cosmo,  by  John  de 
Bologna ;  the  David,  by  Michael  Angelo ;  the  colossal  group  of 
Hercules;  and  the  fountain  of  Neptune,  erected  on  the  site 
where  the  reformer  Savonarola  suffered  martyrdom.  The  Loggie 
di  Lanzi  have  some  very  good  specimens  of  sculpture  beneath 
their  arches,  and  always  on  leaving  the  Uffizi  gallery  I  used  to 
walk  around  the  court  to  see  the  statues,  placed  in  niches,  of 
the  great  men  of  Tuscany ;  Andrea  Organi,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Michael  Angelo,  Petrarch,  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Machiavelli, 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  Galileo,  Guido  Aretino,  Niccolo  Pisano, 
Giotto,  Donatello,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  seven  or  eight  others ; 
all  executed  by  modern  artists,  and  a  thousand  times  handsomer 
men  than  the  old  Roman  emperors. 

We  went  to  the  Pitti  Palace  to  see  the  state  rooms  once 
occupied  by  the  Medici,  and  since  by  Victor  Emmanuel,  after 
he  had  left  Turin  and  made  Florence  his  capital.  We  saw  the 
beautiful  silver  service  made  for  the  Medici  by  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini,— the  figures  engraved  on  the  plates  and  dishes  are  exqui- 
sitely beautiful.  There  too  was  a  fine  model  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, and  the  church  at  Bethlehem.  All  the  state  rooms  were 
fine,  but  nothing  extraordinary.  We  then  went  through  the 
galleries  of  painting  and  sculpture ;  then  across  the  bridge  to 
the  Uffizi,  and  so  home.  In  the  afternoon  we  rode  out  to  San 
Miniato,  and  around  the  Cascine. 

On  Friday  we  went  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  to  see  an- 
cient and  modern  paintings,  and  were  pleased  to  see  another 
Infant  in  swaddling-clothes;  the  face  was  beautiful,  the  clothing 
rich,  and  then  it  looked  so  comfortable.   At  the  manufactory  of 
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Plorentine  mosaics  we  saw  some  admirable  work-tables,  caskets, 
etc. ;  but  they  were  exceedingly  dear.  One,  a  small  round  table, 
with  a  wreath  of  flowers  around  the  edge,  cost  two  thousand 
dollars.  At  the  museum,  in  the  Tribune,  we  saw  three  frescoes 
representing  scenes  in  the  life  of  Galileo  :  one  was  the  swinging 
of  the  lamp  in  the  cathedral  of  Pisa ;  the  second,  Galileo  with 
his  telescope  before  the  doge  and  council  of  ten,  at  Venice;  in 
the  third  he  is  represented  as  blind,  with  one  hand  on  a  globe, 
and  the  other  pointing  to  the  heavens.  Immediately  under  the 
rotunda  there  is  an  excellent  statue  of  Galileo,  in  white  marble ; 
but  the  building  itself,  having  once  been  a  mediaeval  palace, 
interested  me  more  than  the  cariosities  it  contained. 

It  has  rained  every  day  since  we  have  been  here,  and  some- 
times incessantly  all  day  long.  Saturday  it  rained,  and  I  stayed 
in  and  read ;  the  others  went  to  Powers's  studio.  An  acquaint- 
ance called  and  stayed  until  their  return.  The  river  Arno  is 
quite  high,  and  is  still  rising.  I  watched  a  boy  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  who  was  fishing  from  a  balcony,  and  when  I 
thought  that  he  had  caught  enough  for  the  dinner  of  the  family 
I  went  on  reading. 

Yesterday  I  went  to  church  in  the  morning  although  it  rained ; 
and  in  the  afternoon  wrote  letters.  Now  that  it  is  Lent,  the 
pictures  in  the  churches  are  draped  with  black.  Next  Sunday 
being  Easter  Sunday,  I  suppose  they  will  come  out  in  all  their  bril- 
liancy. We  are  all  well  and  thoroughly  rested,  and  will  be  glad 
to  be  on  the  move,  particularly  if  we  have  pleasant  weather. 
Any  way,  we  are  sure  not  to  be  troubled  with  dust  for  a  few  days. 
I  suppose,  however,  these  are  the  equinoctial  rains,  and  we  could 
not  be  in  a  better  place  than  where  we  are  in  rainy  weather. 
Many  acquaintances  from  Rome  and  Naples  have  returned 
here. 

We  have  been  packing  some  things  to  be  sent  home  with  some 
pictures,  and  other  things  we  have  bought  here.  In  the  midst 
of  this  work  we  received  letters  forwarded  us  from  Rome,  and 
were  glad  to  know  that  all  were  well  at  home.  An  acqiiaintance 
told  us  that  a  few  days  after  we  left  Naples  eight  brigands,  who 
had  been  haunting  one  of  the  roads  over  which  we  had  care- 
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lessly  and  gayly  jaunted  along,  had  been  pursued  by  soldiers, 
and  three  of  them  were  shot,  four  captured,  and  the  eighth  made 
his  escape. 

The  sun  came  out  a  few  minutes  ago,  so  the  others  went  to 
visit  studios  and  to  see  paintings.  ,  If  we  were  sure  of  a  fair  day 
we  would  like  to  make  an  excursion  to  Pisa,  as  we  can  leave 
here  in  the  morning  and  return  at  ^s^  in  the  afternoon.  There, 
it  is  raining  again.  Well,  they  won't  get  wet,  for  they  took  a 
covered  carriage.  The  Arno  seems  to  grow  more  yellow  every 
hour,  and  runs  more  and  more  swiftly.  I  am  glad  to  see  such 
substantial-looking  bridges  over  such  swift  streams.  There  are 
six  fine  bridges  over  the  Arno.  The  one  used  mostly  by  car- 
riages, that  was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  broken  down 
by  the  crowds  of  citizens,  who  wanted  to  hear  news  from  Satan's 
prison-house,  and  so  assembled  on  the  bridge  to  see  a  theatrical 
representation  of  the  infernal  regions,  which  took  place  on  rails 
below.  I  like  the  old  bridge,  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  lined  with  its 
jewel-shops,  though  in  appearance  it  is  not  so. grand  as  the  Ponte 
a  Santa  Trinitata,  with  its  statues  of  the  Four  Seasons  at  its 
angles.     The  sun  is  out  again,  shining  beautifully. 

Hotel  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  March  27. — ^Tuesday  it 
rained  all  day,  so  we  only  returned  one  call.     We  intended 

to  call  out  at  the  Villa ,  on  your  friend,  but  had  to  give  it 

up.     The  remainder  of  the  day  I  spent  answering  letters. 

We  went  to  Pisa  this  morning,  although  the  weather  was  not 
perfectly  clear  when  we  started.  Now  and  then  it  clouded  in 
a  little,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  a  delightful  trip.  The  distance 
from  Florence  to  Pisa  is  about  sixty  miles,  and  the  country  all  the 
way  is  fertile  and  beautiful.  Like  Florence  it  is  situated  on  both 
sides  the  Arno,  connected  by  three  noble  bridges.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century  its  population  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand, now  it  is  twenty-five  thousand,  and,  judging  from  present 
appearances,  is  in  a  thriving  condition.  I  always  have  felt  sorry 
for  Pisa  \  situated  between  its  two  powerful  rivals,  Genoa  and 
Florence,  it  struggled  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  against  its 
foes  without,  and  the  contentions  of  a  democratic  mob  and  the 
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Ghibeline  nobles  within,  until  it  threw  itself  for  protection  on 
Galeazzo  Visconti  of  Milan^  whose  son  sold  the  Pisan  territories 
to  their  greatest  enemies  the  Florentines ;  then,  rescued  for  a 
short  time  by  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Florentines  a  second  time,  and  has  ever  since  remained 
incorporated  in  the  Tuscan  territory;     I  think  Pisa  is  as  beau- 
tiful a  city  as  Florence, — perhaps  the  sunshine  had  much  to 
do  with  it,  however.     Fortunately  for  us,  the  cathedral,  bap- 
tistery, leaning  tower,  and  campo  santo  all  stand  in  one  grand 
square,  and  so  we  had  time  to  see  them.     The  cathedral  was 
begun  in  1068,  and  completed  in  fifty  years.     Its  dome  is  sup- 
ported by  seventy-four  pillars,  and  it  has  many  fine  paintings, 
sculpture,  and  variegated   marble.      The  leaning  tower  is  a 
round,  marble  belfry,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high,  and 
leans  fourteen  feet  from  the  perpendicular.     It  has  seven  stories 
divided  by  rows  of  columns,  and  its  roof  is  fiat,  with  an  open 
gallery,  from  which  there  is  a  splendid  view  of  the  surrounding 
country :  so  the  others,  who  went  up,  told  me ;  I  sat  in  the  car- 
riage looking  on  while  they  made  the  ascent.     This  singular 
structure  was  the  work  of  the  German  architect,  Wilhelm  of  Inn- 
spruck,  and  was  built  in  the  twelfth  century.    The  baptistery,  or 
church  of  St.  John,  opposite  the  cathedral,  is  very  handsome. 
The  main  building  is  circular  and  raised  on  several  steps,  sup- 
porting a  leaden-roofed  dome,  having  a  second  dome  above  it, 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  St.  John.     The  interior  is  beautifully 
proportioned,  and  is  noted  for  its  wonderful  echo.     The  man 
said  he  could  give  us  only  three  notes,  because  more  would  make 
confusion.     Notwithstanding  I  knew  we  were  to  hear  the  echo, 
I  was  surprised  when  I  heard  it,  it  was  so  lugubrious,  so  loud 
and  clear.     He  repeated  his  notes  several  times,  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  our  astonishment  as  much  as  we  did  his  performance. 
The  pulpit  ranks  as  the  greatest  masterpiece  of  Niccolo  Pisano. 
The  campo  santo,  or  ancient  national  cemetery,  dates  from  the 
year  1228,  when  the  Pisans  sent  fifty  galleys  to  bring  earth  from 
Jerusalem  for  the  graves  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of 
the  republic.     In  1 283  this  ground  was  surrounded  by  cloisters, 
and  the  walls  adorned  with  fresco  paintings,  now  partly  obliter- 
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ated.  The  subjects  were  from  the  legends  of  various  saints,  and 
in  a  Last  Judgment  the  guide  pointed  to  a  pope,  who  was  being 
precipitated  head  foremost  into  the  infernal  regions.  He  said 
that  it  was  so  perfect  a  likeness  that  his  contemporaries  recognized 
it  immediately ;  he  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  pope.  The 
old  masters  were  fearless  men,  endowed  with  wonderful  imagi- 
nations ;  but  the  way  they  treated  some  subjects  is  really  awful, 
shocking,  wicked.  In  Rome,  on  the  Piazza  di  !^agna,  the 
models  for  painters  and  sculptors  sun  themselves  in  pleasant  after- 
noons on  the  flight  of  steps  leading  from  it  up  to  the  Piazza 
di  Trinita  de  Monti.  Here  a  few  years  ago  was  to  be  seen  an 
old  man  with  long  white  flowing  hair  and  beard,  who  used  to  sit 
for  the  representation  of  the  first  person  in  the  Trinity,  until  at 
length  he  went  by  the  name  of  the  '*  P^re  Eternal.*'  The  old 
masters  set  the  example,  but  whether  they  had  a  model,  or 
painted  from  imagination,  I  do  not  know. 

I  forgot  when  speaking  of  the  cathedral  to  say  that  we  saw  at 
the  end  of  the  nave  the  large  bronze  lamp,  of  very  fine  workman- 
ship, the  swinging  of  which  first  suggested  to  Galileo  the  theory 
of  the  pendulum. 

To-morrow  we  intend  to  leave  for  Bologna. 

Hotel  d'Italie,  Genoa,  March  31. — Here  we  are  in  Genoa. 
Have  just  come  up  from  dinner, — ^had  green  peas,  which  we  have 
had  for  a  long  time,  though  I  forgot  to  mention  it,  and  young 
potatoes,  which  we  had  for  the  first  time, — ^they  tasted  very  well, 
though  the  largest  was  not  bigger  than  a  butternut  and  the 
smallest  was  the  size  of  a  hickory-nut.  I  cannot  say  that  I  like 
Italian  cooking  any  too  well,  although  I  have  a  good  appetite, 
and  think  I  eat  as  much  as  I  ought  to  every  day.  The  butter 
here  is  not  salted ;  that  is  left  to  individuals  to  do  as  suits  their 
taste,  and  affords  the  assurance  that  the  butter  is  fresh.  I  must 
write  to  our  banker  to-morrow  and  tell  him  where  to  send  our 
letters.  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  safe  for  them  to  be  directed 
anywhere  short  of  Paris,  as  we  shall  not  probably  stay  anywhere 
between  this  and  that  city  long  enough  to  be  certain  of  receiving 
them,  and  they  are  too  precious  to  run  any  chance  of  losing 
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them.     We  now  expect  to  be  in  Paris  by  the  loth  of  April  at 
ferthest.     But  I  must  go  back  and  tell  you  how  we  came  here. 

We  breakfasted  at  six  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning  in 
Florence,  and  started  directly  after  for  Bologna.  It  was  a  fine 
day,  and  we  enjoyed  the  journey,  all  but  the  tunnels.  We  ar- 
rived about  noon  at  the  hotel  of  San  Marco,  where  the  Queen  of 
Sardinia  stopped  in  1826,  and  the  Empress  of  Russia,  wife  of 
Nicholas  I.,  in  1865,  as  large  tablets  on  the  staircase  informed 
us,  and  as  soon  as  we  had  taken  our  lunch  set  off  to  visit  the 
picture-gallery  to  see  Raphael's  St.  Cecilia  again.  St.  Cecilia 
herself  looked  as  beautiful  as  ever;  but  on  examining  the 
other  figures,  we  were  not  so  well  pleased  as  we  were  the  first 
time  we  saw  it.  Then  St.  Cecilia  was  so  beautiful  herself  that  I 
saw  nothing  else ;  now  I  noticed  St.  John  and  ^.  Paul  on  her 
right ;  to  the  left,  in  front,  the  Magdalene,. and  behind  her  St. 
Augustine.  Instruments  of  secular  music  lie  scattered  and 
broken  at  her  feet,  and  she  is  listening  in  ecstasy  to  the  music 
of  a  group  of  angels  above.  I  did  not  like  the  picture  of  St. 
Paul ;  it  gave  me  the  impression  of  a  sturdy  blacksmith.  If  I 
were  to  order  a  copy  of  that  picture,  I  would  have  only  St.  Ce- 
cilia, the  angels,  and  the  instruments  of  music.  We  saw  some 
fine  pictures  of  Caracci,  Guido  Reni,  and  many  fine  modern 
paintings.  We  went  again  to  the  church  of  San  Petronio,  and 
then  rode  out  to  the  cemetery.  The  streets  in  the  new  parts  of 
the  city  are  wide  and  well  paved,  having  rich  and  varied  colon- 
nades, affording  shelter  from  sun  and  rain;  but  in  the  old  part 
the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  arcades  are  low  and 
in  many  places  gloomy.  We  saw  many  fine  palaces, — the  Palazzo 
Maggiore  del  Publico  is  interesting,  as  having  been  the  prison 
and  the  place  where  Enzius,  or  Henry,  the  son  of  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.,  died  in  1272. 

At  the  cemetery  I  was  most  interested  in  the  fine  monument 
of  Murat,  King  of  Naples.  We  then  rode  out  to  the  Villa  Reale,  a 
palace  formerly  owned  by  the  pope,  and  saw  the  very  handsome 
suite  of  rooms,  fine  paintings,  and  sculpture,  the  white  marble 
statue  of  a  horse,  by  Canova,  and  then  went  through  th'e  church 
connected  with  the  villa.     From  this  place  we  had  a  fine  view 
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of  Bologna,  inclosed  in  a  high  brick  wall,  five  or  six  miles  in 
extent,  but  without  fortifications,  and  the  rivers  Reno  and  Sa- 
vena  sweeping  by  its  walls. 

On  Friday  morning  we  took  a  walk,  and  noticed  particularly 
the  two  leaning  towers,  built  in  the  twelfth  century ;  the  tallest, 
called  the  Asinella,  is  two  hundred  afid  fifty-six  feet  high,  with 
an  inclination  of  three  feet  two  inches ;  the  other,  the  Garisenda, 
is  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  high,  and  leans  eight  feet.  These 
are  curious-looking  structures,  but  I  do  not  fancy  them.  The 
courier  said  that  the  celebrated  musician  Rossini  used  to  live  in 
Bologna.  In  i860,  when  the  people  voted  for  annexation  to 
Piedmont,  or  a  separate  government,  the  votes  for  annexation 
exceeded  the  other  in  the  proportion  of  one  thousand  to  one. 

At  eleven  o'clock  we  left  the  hotel  for  the  cars,  and  when  we 
had  ridden  nearly  two  blocks  we  were  amused  to  see  the  waiter 
come  running  and  shouting  after  us,  with  a  carpet-bag,  a  bundle 
of  wraps,  and  an  extra  hat,  that  had  been  forgotten  by  a  gentle- 
man who  was  going  to  the  station.  I  thought  such  travelers 
should  be  kept  in  leading-strings,  like  the  big  baby-boy  in  the 
carnival. 

We  passed  through  the  duchies  of  Modena  and  Parma,  and 
such  well-cultivated  and  fertile  countries  are  seldom  seen.  We 
had  good  views  of  the  cities  of  Modena,  Reggio,  Parma,  and 
Piacenza.  Modena's  ducal  palace  has  been  changed  into  a 
military  school.  Parma  is  one  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Italy, 
having  been  conquered  by  the  Romans  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  the  Guelphs  lived  here  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  from  1815  to  1847  >t  '^^  ruled  by  Maria 
Louisa,  empress  of  France,  and  wife  of  Napoleon  I.  Piacenza 
is  as  ancient  as  Parma.  It  was  sacked  by  the  Carthaginians  in 
the  second  Punic  War,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  belonged  to  the 
house  of  Farnese. 

At  Alessandria  we  changed  cars  for  Genoa.  Just  before  reach- 
ing Alessandria  we  saw  the  battle-field  of  Maretigo  off  on  our 
right.  The  country  over  which  we  passed  seemed  one  vast 
plain,  the  Apennines  stretching  away  off  in  the  distance  on  our 
left,  and  after  we  had  passed  Piacenza  we  began  to  see  a  range 
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of  hills  on  our  right.  From  Alessandria  we  made  a  turn  to  the 
south,  running  down  again  to  some  spurs  of  the  Apennines, 
through  which  we  passed  to  reach  Genoa.  We  arrived  at  the 
Hotel  d'ltalie  about  nine  in  the  evening,  passing,  as  was  most 
fitting,  a  statue  of  Columbus  in  one  of  the  squares  on  our  way. 
The  first  thing  we  went  to  see  yesterday  was  the  cathedral  of 
San  Lorenzo,  with  a  singular-looking  exterior,  formed  of  hori- 
zontal blocks  of  black  and  white  marble.  It  was  built  in  the 
eleventh  century  in  the  Italian-Gothic  style.  The  interior  is  cov- 
ered with  paintings,  gilding,  and  carving.  It  has  a  chapel  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  into  which  women  are  allowed  to  enter  only 
once  a  year,  because  the  woman  ^Herodias  was  the  cause  of  the 
saint's  death.  His  relics  are  preserved  here;  and  also  the  relic 
called  the  "sacro  catino,"  said  to  be  the  dish  used  by  the  Saviour 
at  the  last  supper.  Furthermore,  they  say  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
gave  it  to  Solomon.  When  the  Genoese  and  Pisans  captured 
Csesarea,  in  iioi,  the  Genoese  took  the  emerald  dish  for  their 
share  of  the  booty.  Napoleon  carried  it  to  Paris,  where  it  re- 
mained until  1815.  Immense  value  was  attached  to  it;  but  it 
happened  to  get  broken,  and  was  found  to  be  ancient  glass,  and 
the  Genoese  lost  their  faith  in  the  relic,  as  well  as  the  fancied 
capital  of  a  million.  Then  we  went  to  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose, 
a  monument  of  private  munificence,  erected  by  the  Pallavicini 
family,  richly  decorated  in  gold  and  colors,  with  paintings. 
The  church  of  L'Annunziata,  second  in  size  to  the  cathedral, 
was  built  by  the  family  of  Lomellini.  It  is  rich  in  beautiful 
marble  columns,  and  has  crimson  curtains.  We  did  not  look  so 
much  at  the  church  as  at  the  representation  we  saw  there.  Here 
were  figures  as  large  as  life  and  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  some 
of  the  old  paintings,  to  represent  the  deposition  from  the  cross, 
and  preparations  for  .the  burial.  There  were  trees  also,  and 
angels  descending  behind  them ;  while  the  crowd  were  on  their 
knees  admiring  and  praying.  Ah,  me  I  I  cannot  tell  what  my 
thoughts  were,  nor  my  feelings ;  but  I  remembered,  "Judge  not, 
lest  ye  be  judged,"  and  so  went  on  to  the  Serra  Palace,  and  the 
Brignole  Palace,  which  contains  the  finest  collection  of  paintings 
in  Genoa.     The  Brignole  is  sometimes  called  the  Red  Palace, 
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from  the  red  ston^or  marble  of  which  it  is  built.  The  principal 
grand  saloon  in  the  Serra  Palace  looks  as  if  made  of  gold.  They 
told  us  the  gilding  cost  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  two 
most  famous  palaces,  however,  are  Palazzo  Ducale,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  doges,  and  now  used  for  the  meetings  of  the 
senate;  and  the  Palazzo  Doria,  presented,  in  1522,  to  the  great 
Genoese  citizen,  Andrea  Doria,  who  lived  in  it  during  his  presi- 
dency of  the  republic.  The  Doria  family  was  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  powerful  in  Genoa,  reaching  back  to  the  year  iioo, 
when  they  held  the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  them  all  was  this  same  Andrea,  a  great  naval  hero,  who 
delivered  his  country  from  the  rule  of  the  French,  and  was  made 
doge,  which  office  he  retained  during  his  life ;  though  he  entered 
the  naval  service  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  for  awhile,  and 
performed  brilliant  exploits  against  the  Turks  and  corsairs.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety-three.  All  through  Italy  we  had  seen 
his  portraits,  busts,  and  statues,  especially  in  the  palace  and 
villa  Pamfili-Doria  at  Rome. 

After  lunch  we  rode  to  Acqua  ^ola,  a  public  promenade,  and 
then  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  di  Carignano,  built  by  the 
Sauli  family,  who  also  built  an  expensive  bridge  leading  to  it. 
A  very  fine  view  of  Genoa  is  had  from  this  church.  Then  we 
drove  to  the  Villa  de  Nigri  and  had  another  good  view. 

Genoa,  from  the  sea,  must  look  like  "  Genoa  la  Superba,"  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  being  covered  with  palaces,  churches,  hotels, 
and  private  dwellings,  relieved  by  terraced  groves  of  orange-  and 
pomegranate-trees,  while  the  bleak  summits  of  the  loftier  hills 
are  crowned  with  forts,  batteries,  and  outworks,  forming  fortifi- 
cations of  great  strength  and  extensive  circuit.  But  when  you 
come  into  the  city  you  find  very  many  narrow  streets,  and  the 
houses  six  or  seven  stories  high ;  there  is  too  much  blending  of 
the  superb  with  the  gloomy  and  contracted  to  suit  me.  Why, 
the  marble  stairs  in  the  palaces  we  have  seen  are  wider  than  many 
of  the  streets  I  The  palaces  are  magnificently  built ;  their  marble 
floors,  marble  stairs,  and  massive  marble  balustrades,  and  lofty 
doors  impress  you  with  their  grandeur. 

The  hotel  where  we  are  is  a  grand  old  building.     Our  rooms 
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are  full  twenty-five  feet  high  and  thirty  square.  Our  parlor  looVs 
into  the  harbor  and  its  forest  of  masts.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can 
get  in  or  out,  they  seem  so  closely  packed  together.  The  harbor 
is  semi-circular,  the  diameter  about  a  mile,  and  formed  by  two 
piers ;  at  the  end  of  one  is  a  fine  light-house,  three  hundred  feet 
high.  On  the  north  side  is  the  arsenal,  and  the  prison  for  gal- 
ley-slaves. I  do  not  know  what  to  call  the  concern  built  all 
along  the  shore,  and  hiding  the  view  of  the  harbor  from  the 
first  floors  of  the  buildings.  I  see  cars  coming  in  below,  while 
the  top  seems  to  be  quite  a  promenade  for  men,  women,  and 
children  of  the  lower  class. 

Genoa  is  so  much  shielded  by  the  Apennines  that  tropical 
fruits  and  flowers  flourish  here.  You  see  flowers  and  shrubs  in 
all  the  balconies,  windows,  and  even  on  the  tops  of  houses. 
At  Bologna  we  saw  some  tamarack-trees  in  the  grounds  of  a  villa 
that  we  passed  on  our  way  to  the  Villa  Reale,  and  they  did  my 
eyes  good.  The  ilex  and  the  olive  have  such  a  dull  green,  that 
it  was  refreshing  to  see  the  lovely  bright  green  of  the  tamarack. 
All  the  way  from  Bologna  to  Alessandria  I  saw  only  one  small 
grove  of  trees  growing  naturally.  All  the  others  have  been 
trimmed  and  cut  down  again  and  again,  until  they  have  almost 
lost  the  shape  of  trees,  and  look  gnarly  and  deformed.  The 
orange-  and  lemon-trees  here  are  loaded  with  fruit  and  look 
beautiful.  Genoa  is  a  splendid  city, — splendid  palaces,  splendid 
views,  and  a  splendid  place  to  make  money ;  but  I  would  not 
want  to  live  here,  even  if  I  had  one  of  the  palaces  which  look  so 
grand  and  imposing.  I  do  not  want  a  door  forty  feet  high  for 
an  entrance  to  my  dwelling. 

Hotel  d'Angleterre,  Nice,  April  2. — Sunday  I  went  to  the 
English  church  in  the  morning,  and  as  it  rained  did  not  go  out 
in  the  afternoon.     Received  letters  and  answered  them. 

Monday  we  took  a  walk  through  some  of  the  streets,  and 
afterwards  rode  out  a  few  miles  to  the  Villa  Pallavicini, — a  place 
something  after  the  fashion  of  Chatsworth,  and  Isola  Bella,  and 
the  little  girl  who  wanted  to  swing,  jump  the  rope,  and  roll  hoop 
all  at  once.     It  is  an  attempt  to  bring  together  all  the  beauties 
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and  all  the  curiosities  of  every  climate  and  every  country,  and  a 
succession  of  surprises ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  marquis 
who  built  it  has  succeeded  pretty  well  in  so  doing.  The  villa  is 
situated  on  quite  a  steep  hill,  up  which  we  rode  through  an  ave- 
nue planted  with  immense  laurels,  India  pines,  and  tropical 
trees.  And  when  we  reached  the  villa  there  were  plants  and 
flowers  of  the  rarest  kind  in  the  greatest  profusion.  We  were 
shown  through  the  villa,  which  is  very  fine,  and  then  began  the 
tour  of  the  gardens.  We  entered  a  building  whose  front  looked 
much  like  a  triumphal  arch,  and  when  we  had  passed  half-way 
through  it,  there  was  a  change  in  the  architecture  from  a  Gre- 
cian temple  to  a  peasant's  cottage,  and  when  we  had  gone 
through  it  all,  and  turned  to  look  at  the  exterior,  it  seemed  like 
the  abode  of  contadini.  We  entered  a  grotto  by  a  long,  wind- 
ing path,  in  which  stalactites  were  pendent.  We  asked  if  they 
were  natural.  '*  Oh,  no ;  the  whole  grottQ  is  artificial,  and  the 
stalactites  were  brought  from  some  cave  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean. '*  We  heard  the  noise  of  oars,  and  walking  a 
little  farther,  perceived  through  the  dim  light  of  the  arches  a 
boat  coming  towards  us.  We  were  asked  to  embark,  and  did  so, 
not  knowing  whither  we  were  going ;  but  after  some  windings 
we  emerged  from  under-ground  into  a  fairy  lake,  the'sun  was 
shining  brightly,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  was  an  island,  on 
which  was  a  temple  of  Diana,  surrounded  by  an  abundance  of 
beautiful  flowers ;  the  whole  lake  was  bordered  with  flowers ;  and 
we  soon  came  in  sight  of  a  kiosk;  then  a  pagoda,  with  the 
prettiest  little  foot-bridge,  leading  to  a  Chinese  swing,  painted 
in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  Tourists  were  walking  around 
in  all  directions,  and  one  young  gentleman  perceiving  the  swing 
made  a  rush  for  it,  lest  some  one  might  outstrip  him;  but  if  he 
had  not  sprung  out  quicker  than  he  jumped  in  he  would  have 
had  an  admirable  shower-bath  and  as  it  was,  he  received  a  good 
sprinkling.  He  then  ran  on  some  little  distance,  where  two 
walks  crossed  each  other,  and  there  four  streams  of  water  barred 
his  passage.  The  water-spirits  evidently  had  a  grudge  against 
him.  We  walked  along  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  enjoyed  the 
view  of  Genoa  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  then  rode  back  to 
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the  hotel.  It  is  said  that  the  Marquis  Pallavicini  owns  the 
Generalife  at  Granada  also,  and  although  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
estates  in  Spain  he  has  never  visited  it.  I  am  often  amused 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  Italians  decorate  their  horses  and 
mules, — feathers,  tassels,  bells;  and  to-day  I  saw  some  with 
small  mirrors,  set  in  a  little  frame  between  their  ears,  and  fastened 
to  the  headstall. 

Yesterday  morning  we  arose  at  five,  breakfasted  at  half- past 
six,  and  left  Genoa  at  seven.  It  looked  very  much  like  rain, 
and  we  did  not  fancy  staying  long  in  the  densest  part  of  the  city, 
with  nothing  more  than  a  street  and  parapet  between  us  and  all 
the  shipping  in  the  port.  Besides,  we  were  so  tired  of  Italian 
sour  bread  that  we  concluded  it  was  best  to  leave  while  we  were 
well,  and  not  remain  so  close  to  the  sea  as  we  did  in  Naples. 
The  weather  began  to  clear  up  about  nine,  and  we  had  a  very 
pleasant  journey  all  the  way,  arriving  here  at  half-past  two,  Ital- 
ian time,  and  just  two  p.m.,  French  time.  The  Corniche  road, 
which  is  usually  traveled  over  in  carriages  or  the  diligence,  be- 
cause it  winds  along  the  mountain-sides,  overlooking  the  Medi- 
terranean, we  did  not  take,  as  the  railroad  from  Mentone  to 
Nice  had  lately  been  completed.  I  heard,  when  in  Rome,  that 
a  fearful  accident  had  happened  on  this  road, — a  bridge  had 
broken  and  the  cars  were  thrown  into  the  river.  Many  lives 
were  lost,  and  the  persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  every- 
thing was  safe  on  the  road  had  been  imprisoned,  and  would  be 
severely  punished.  When  we  came  to  this  bridge,  I  said 
nothing  to  the  others,  but  kept  a  good  look-out.  There  seemed 
to  be  hundreds  of  men  with  machinery  and  ropes  at  work.  The 
cars  passed  slowly  and  safely  over ;  and  even  then  I  thought  it 
best  to  say  nothing  about  it,  though  I  felt  very  thankful  that  we 
had  gone  over  safely.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  tunnels,  one 
hundred,  I  believe,  though  very  short  ones,  we  had  a  fine  view 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  all  the  towns  on  the  route.  We  saw 
orange-  and  lemon-groves,  the  trees  loaded  with  fruit ;  palm- 
and  fig-trees;  pear-  and  cherry-trees  in  bloom;  all  kinds  of 
vegetables,  and  the  greatest  abundance  of  flowers  in  gardens, 
and  growing  wild  all  along  the  road.     We  must  have  passed  as 
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many  as  twenty  towns  or  villages  on  our  way.  Savona  was  the 
largest;  Noli  was. quite  a  small  town,  though  it  had  a  castle; 
Albenga,  where  were  the  ruins  of  a  famous  bridge ;  Oneglia, 
noted  for  the  best  olive-oil,  and  the  only  place  where  travelers 
on  the  Corniche  road,  from  Genoa  to  Nice,  find  comfortable 
accommodations  for  the  night ;  Porto  Maurizio  has  a  naval  sta- 
tion, and  we  were  told  there  had  been  lately  six  or  seven  American 
vessels  in  its  harbor.  San  Remo  looked  like  a  lovely  place,  its 
hill-sides  covered  with  vines,  olive-  and  fruit-trees.  It  is  a  favorite 
winter  residence  for  people  from  the  northern  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. As  we  came  into  the  town  I  noticed  many  palm-trees, 
which  recalled  the  story  I  was  told  in  R6me,  about  raising  the 
obelisk  in  the  Piazza  Of  St.  Peter.  The  square  was  crowded  with 
people,  and  strict  orders  were  given  that  not  a  word  should  be 
spoken,  except  by  the  chief  engineer;  I  do  not  remember  the 
penalty  for  disobeying  the  order.  When  the  obelisk  was  nearly 
raised,  its  great  weight  so  stretched  the  ropes  that  all  were  in 
consternation.  **Wet  the  ropes!"  shouted  a  man  from  San 
Remo.  It  was  done,  and  the  pope  not  only  pardoned  the  man, 
but  gave  him  the  privilege  of  furnishing  palm-branches  for  St. 
Peter's  and  other  churches  in  Rome  on  Palm-Sundays;  further- 
more, they  add  that  his  descendants  for  generations  have  con- 
tinued to  grow  palms  for  this  purpose. 

At  Ventimiglia  we  came  to  the  Italian  frontiers,  showed  our 
passports,  had  luggage  examined,  and  took  our  lunch,  and  found 
a  decided  improvement  in  the  bread.  The  next  place  was 
Mentone,  a  fine  winter  residence ;  then  Monaco,  the  oldest  and 
the  smallest  kingdom  in  the  world.  It  is  said  you  can  shoot  an 
arrow  over  it  in  any  direction.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a 
promontory  overlooking  the  sea,  and  its  palace  and  fortifications 
looked  very  grand  in  the  distance.  We  came  to  Cannes,  near 
which  Napoleon  landed  on  his  return  from  Elba.  I  think  it 
must  be  a  thriving  town,  from  the  number  of  houses  I  saw  them 
building.  This  town  is  a  favorite  residence  of  the  English  in 
winter,  because  its  atmosphere  is  so  pure  and  its  climate  so 
pleasant. 

Our  rooms  here  are  neat,  handsome,  and  cheerful, — look  like 
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comfort ;  and  I  believie  we  have  left  cotton  pillows,  beggars,  dirt, 
and  sour  bread  behind  us. 

Hotel  d'Angleterre,  Aprit  8. — Wednesday  morning  the 
sun  shone  beautifully,  the  park  in  front  of  our  hotel  looked  in- 
viting, and  the  sea,  about  two  blocks  distant,  was  blue  and  spark- 
ling. Everything  around  seemed  so  cheerful  and  roomy  that  we 
lost  the  cooped  up  feeling  that  we  had  in  Genoa.  The  day  for 
building  streets  so  narrow  that  one  could  shake  hands  from  oppo- 
site windows  is  over.  We  took  a  ride  around  Nice  and  on  the 
hills  overlooking  it.  We  were  shown  the  house  where  Garibaldi 
was  born,  and  also  Massena;  and  the  place  where  Napoleon 
lodged  in  1794.  The  emperor  Lascaris,  after  being  dethroned 
at  Constantinople,  came  and  lived  in  Nice,  and  his  daughter 
married  one  of  the  Grimaldi.  There  is  a  marble  cross  erected 
here  to  commemorate  the  visit  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  who  came  to 
reconcile  Francis  I.  of  France  with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  of 
Germany;  opposite  stands  a  monument  to  commemorate  two 
visits  of  Pope  Pius  VII.,  one  in  1809,  and  the  other  in  181 4. 
So  you  see  this  is  quite  a  celebrated  place,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
beautiful  situation  and  fine  climate.  We  looked  in  vain  from 
the  Quai  Massena  to  discover  the  mountains  of  Corsica,  as  we 
were  told  they  were  visible  in  fine  weather. 

Thursday  and  Friday  it  rained  constantly,  and  we  read  and 
wrote  letters. 

About  noon  on  Saturday  it  cleared  off,  and  we  drove  out  into 
one  of  the  beautiful  valleys,  to  see  the  chateau  of  St.  Andr6 
and  its  petrifying  springs.  I  suppose  this  monastery  and  springs 
were  named  in  honor  of  St.  Andrea  Corsini,  Bishop  of  Fiesole, 
near  Florence.  He  died  in  1373.  He  was  held  in  such  venera- 
tion that  he  was  canonized,  and  soon  after  Guido  painted  for 
the  Corsini  family  the  fine  picture  which  we  had  seen  of  him 
in  Bologna.  We  had  also  seen  a  picture  of  him  in  Rome ;  he 
was  very  handsome  and  saintly  looking,  just  as  one  would 
imagine  a  saint  might  look.  We  did  not  go  into  the  grotto, 
which  was  a  mile  long,  because  it  was  so  damp,  but  walked  to  the 
place  where  the  water  was  brought  to  petrify  all  sorts  of  fancy 
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articles.  They  are  made  of  terra-cotta  and  placed  on  shelves, 
and  the  water  drips  gently  over  them  until  they  are  hardened 
and  petrified.  I  bought  a  little  affair,  about  the  size  of  a  brooch, 
— a  Cupid  in  an  antique  chariot,  driving  a  pair  of  goats.  We 
saw  some  women  washing  at  a  fountain  near.  A  gentleman, 
who  was  much  interested  in  Napoleon,  asked  a  young  woman 
what  her  politics  were.  "  La  republique,"  she  answered.  He 
then  asked  an  old  woman.  "L'empereur,'*  she  replied.  I 
think  myself  if  it  was  now  put  to  vote  the  emperor  would  have 
a  majority.  The  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines  are  not  dead  yet. 
The  Guelphs  would  like  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  France,  backed 
by  the  pope,  particularly  as  there  is  much  disturbance  now  in 
Germany  on  account  of  the  dogma  of  infallibility.  The  em- 
peror and  the  Old  Catholics,  as  they  style  themselves,  are  op- 
posed to  it.  They  are  having  high  words  now,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  the  government  will  have  to  take  it  in  hand,  because  the 
pope's  adherents  have  several  tiroes  interfered  with  government 
appointments.  Many  think  Napoleon  will  be  back  in  France 
before  long. 

The  valleys  here  are  very  picturesque,  the  hills  being  terraced 
to  their  summits,  and  the  mountains  as  high  as  there  is  soil  for 
anything  to  grow.  Immense  walls  are  built  to  keep  the  earth  in 
its  place,  and  form  the  terraces,  which  are  then  planted  with  vines 
and  olive-trees.  I  counted  twenty-one  terraces  on  a  hill  of  moder- 
ate size,  and  on  a  high  one  nearly  one  hundred.  The  creeks,  or 
rather  torrents,  have  broad,  high,  and  solid  walls,  or  embank- 
ments, to  keep  the  streams  within  bounds,  and  prevent  injury  to 
gardens  and  vineyards.  We  rode  along  the  Var,  which  runs 
through  Nice  and  empties  into  the  sea,  and  all  along  its  stream 
we  saw  women  washing  clothes  and  putting  them  on  the  stones 
to  dry.  Returning  from  St.  Andr6,  we  crossed  a  bridge  and 
rode  up  another  valley,  its  rapid  stream  emptying  into  the  Var. 
The  tops  of  the  mountains  here  are  all  bare  rocks ;  such  a  con- 
trast to  their  fertile  sides,  one  might  almost  fancy  they  had 
adopted  the  fashion  of  tonsures.  We  passed  a  suppressed  con- 
vent in  coming  back  to  Nice.  I  do  not  like  the  uniform  of 
the  French  soldiers,  which  is  a  dark-blue  frock-coat,  red  panta- 
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loons,  and  a  red  cap.  It  is  not  half  so  becoming  as  the  Ger- 
man,  Austrian,  or  Italian  uniform.  Soldiers  are  seen  in  great 
numbers  wherever  we  have  been.  I  hope,  however,  there  will 
be  no  more  fighting.  There  has  been  more  than  enough  lately 
to  last  two  or  three  generations. 

Sunday  I  went  to  the  English  church,  and  coveted  very  much 
some  plants  and  rose-creepers,  so  delicate,  so  beautiful,  and  so 
luxuriant.  They  were  light  yellow,  and  some  purely  white. 
The  whole  churchyard  was  one  mass  of  flowers.  The  sun  was 
uncomfortably  warm,  but  the  air  was  delightful.  To-morrow, 
if  it  is  pleasant,  we  shall  go  to  Monaco,  if  not  we  shall  take  the 
cars  for  Marseilles.  I  am  in  haste  to  get  to  Paris,  for  we  have 
ordered  our  letters  sent  there,  and  it  is  now  two  weeks  since  we 
have  heard  from  home.  I  went  to  church  again  in  the  afternoon, 
and  on  my  return  the  military  band  was  playing  in  the  public 
garden  in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  the  people  were  thronging 
there  with  the  children  hopping  along  to  the  music.  This  is 
customary  everywhere  on  the  continent.  I  believe  every  town 
has  its  band  of  music  to  play  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public, 
especially  on  Sunday  afternoons.  It  is  the  same  in  Protestant 
as  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  at  least  wherever  we  have 
been.  Most  of  the  stores  here  I  saw  open  when  going  and 
coming  from  church.  The  common  people  here  look  smarter 
and  far  more  clean  and  comfortable  than  in  Italy.  I  have 
seen  only  two  priests,  and  not  one  monk,  since  I  have  been 
here. 

To-day  we  hired  a  carriage  and  rode  to  Monaco,  in  order  that 
we  might  see  the  famous  Corniche  road,  leading  to  Genoa. 
From  Nice  to  Mentone  is  the  most  beautiful  part ;  but  we  turned 
off  the  road  when  we  came  in  sight  of  Mentone,  and  went  to 
Monaco,  which,  as  well  as  Nice,  was  first  settled  by  the  Greeks, — 
the  tradition  was  that  Monaco  was  founded  by  Hercules.  It  is 
most  beautifully  situated  on  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  olive-,  orange- 
and  lemon-groves.  It  is  a  fortified  place.  We  rode  up  to  the 
palace  and  around  the  little  town.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be 
more  than  two  thousand  inhabitants, — a  gre^t  kingdom,  but  the 
prince  manages  to  live  by  leasing  a  hotel  and  a  gambling  estab- 
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lishment  connected  with  it.  These  buildings  are  surrounded  by 
most  beautiful  grounds,  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  Eden  itself 
could  not  have  been  more  lovely ;  and  here  as  well  as  there  the 
serpent  has  found  entrance,  the  only  difference  being  that  he 
has  taken  up  his  residence  in  this  place.  After  lunch  we  went 
inside.  In  the  music  hall  there  was  an  excellent  band  playing, 
but  the  audience  was  not  large.  The  crowd  were  in  the  gam- 
bling-rooms. We  saw  ladies  gambling  at  every  table,  and  at 
one  there  were  two,  who  looked  to  be  about  eighteen.  It  was 
a  pitiful  sight, — ^and  then  to  see  such  a  beautiful  place  in  all  its 
surroundings  the  haunt  of  gamblers  seemed  too  bad.  They 
say  the  prince  is  a  descendant  of  the  Grimaldi  of  the  tenth 
century,  who  drove  the  Saracens  from  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  drive  going  and  coming  was  as  beautiful  as  it  had  been 
described  to  us.  Nothing  could  be  more  lovely  than  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  with  its  numerous  promontories,  towns, 
villages  and  hamlets ;  and  terraced  vineyards,  and  olive-,  orange- 
and  lemon-trees,  that  reached  up  as  high  as  the  road,  and  even 
above  it  in  many  places,  while  the  mountains  above  were  entirely 
bare.  Now  that  the  railroad  is  finished,  this  road,  beautiful  as 
it  is,  will  be  less  frequented.  We  saw  several  carriages,  but 
only  one  had  trunks  on  it,  and  we  saw  only  one  diligence  return- 
ing. I  suppose  the  reason  that  the  road  is  called  Corniche  is 
because  it  runs  along  the  mountains  like  a  cornice. 

Hotel  du  Loxjvre,  Marseilles,  April  lo. — We  left  Nice 
yesterday  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  and  arrived  here  at  a  quarter- 
past  seven  in  the  afternoon.  The  railroad  runs  a  good  part  of 
the  way  in  sight  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  every  variety  of 
scenery,  from  the  tonsured  mountains  to  the  most  beautiful  lemon- 
and  orange-groves,  olive-orchards,  and  gardens  of  roses  and 
flowers  of  all  kinds.  The  coast  forms  one  bay  after  another,  on 
which  are  situated  Cannes,  Fr^jus,  and  Toulon.  Delightful  as 
the  journey  was,'  I  would  not  like  to  travel  on  this  road  when  its 
rapid  torrents  are  swollen  more  than  twenty  feet,  for  it  does  not 
seem  possible  that  any  bridge  could  long  withstand  their  power- 
ful currents. 
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An  Englishman  and  his  wife  came  into  the  cars  with  us  at  one 
of  the  small  towns.  They  were  going  to  Cannes,  and  they  told 
us  that  all  the  lemons,  oranges,  roses,  and  other  flowers  raised 
in  such  abundance  along  these  shores  are  taken  to  the  distil- 
leries in  Cannes,  and  made  into  essences  and  perfumes.  Cannes 
has  a  fine  situation,  but  I  think  I  should  prefer  Nice  or  San 
Remo  to  spend  the  winter.  Fr^jus  they  say  has  many  Roman 
antiquities;  its  forum  and  amphitheatre  were  built  by  Julius 
Caesar.  The  railroad  station  occupies  the  site  where  Napoleon 
landed  on  his  return  from  Egypt  in  1 799,  and  here,  too,  he  em- 
barked for  Elba  in  1814.  We  then  came  to  Toulon,  the  great 
naval  arsenal  of  France  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  where  Napo- 
leon first  gave  proof  of  his  great  military  genius  in  planning  and 
directing  batteries.  I  was  surprised  when  I  first  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Marseilles ;  I  had  expected  to  see  so  many  ships.  But  the 
harbor,  although  capable  of  containing  twelve  hundred  vessels, 
has  its  entrance  between  two  high  hills  surmounted  by  forts, 
and  is  also  so  narrow  that  only  one  vessel  can  enter  at  a  time. 
We  telegraphed  for  our  letters  to  be  sent  to  us  at  this  hotel. 
So  we  hope,  when  the  mail  comes  in  this  morning,  to  hear  from 
you.  I  think,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  the  country,  I  should  prefer 
living  in  the  south  of  France  to  Italy.  The  people  appear  so 
much  neater,  and  look  more  intelligent ;  even  the  poorest  I  have 
seen  look  so  much  more  comfortably  clad.  The  French  are 
noted  for  their  good  management  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life, 
and  turning  everything  to  the  best  account.  Just  where  this 
hotel  is  situated  reminds  me  of  New  York ;  though,  being  paved 
with  flat  blocks  of  stone,  it  is  not  so  noisy.  Marseilles  has  over 
three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  a  large  portion  of  whom  are 
republican  in  sentiment.  I  see  gentlemen  passing  along  read- 
ing their  morning  papers,  and  wish  I  had  some  from  New  York. 
We  stop  here  to-day  to  see  the  city,  and  to-morrow,  if  it  is 
pleasant,  we  shall  send  on  our  trunks  to  Lyons,  and  with  our 
hand-bags  take  the  rail  to  Nismes ;  and  the  day  after  hire  a  car- 
riage to  go  on  as  far  as  Avignon,  and  reach  Lyons  Saturday 
afternoon.     Here  comes  the  breakfast,  and  I  must  stop. 

After  breakfast  we  took  a  walk,  and  then  went  to  the  museum, 
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which  is  built  on  a  grand  scale.  As  we  were  entering  the 
grounds,  we  met  some  acquaintances  we  made  in  Berlin.  It  is 
delightful  to  meet  any  one  you  know  when  traveling  in  foreign 
countries.  We  rode  up  to  see  a  church  called  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Garde,  from  whicli  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  the  sea, 
and  barracks  and  fortifications  near  it.  An  immense  gilt  figure 
of  the  Virgin,  holding  in  her  left  arm  the  infant  Saviour,  with 
her  right  hand  extended,  as  if  blessing,  towards  the  sea,  sunnounts 
the  edifice.  We  went  into  the  church,  which  was  filled  with  votive 
offerings.  I  forget  how  many  miniature  ships  I  counted  sus- 
pended in  the  church  ;  and  the  walls  were  covered  with  paintings 
to  represent  blessings  bestowed  through  the  interposition  of  the 
Madonna.  Some  of  them  were  rather  ludicrous.  There  were  two 
old  women  with  a  donkey-cart  loaded  with  vegetables,  upset, 
and  the  poor  creatures  rolling  down  the  hill  \  in  gratitude  for 
escaping  without  broken  bones,  they  paid  some  fourth-rate  artist  to 
paint  this  interesting  scene,  with  the  Virgin  in  the  clouds  regard- 
ing them  compassionately,  and  then  brought  it  and  hung  it  up 
here.  They  must  be  grateful  people  in  Marseilles,  for  there  were 
hundreds  of  pictures  on  the  walls,  besides  the  ships  and  other 
articles.  We  then  rode  along  the  embankment  on  the  shore,  and 
came  back  through  the  public  garden,  which  is  remarkably  fine. 
Marseilles  was  founded  by  the  Phocseans  600  years  B.C.,  and 
has  always  been  a  very  noted  place.  There  are  three  fortified 
islands  that  look  very  commanding  just  off  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bor. It  is  said  that  all  the  improvements  and  embellishments  of 
the  city  are  due  to  the  ex-emperor.  Some  celebrated  men  were 
born  here,  —  President  Thiers,  the  preacher  Mascaron,  and  the 
sculptor  Puget.  Since  Algiers  has  been  connected  with  France, 
Marseilles  has  benefited  greatly,  as  it  has  nearly  all  the  trade 
with  that  colony.  They  say  Marseilles  is  subject  to  a  very 
unpleasant  wind  called  the  bise^  and  that  is  the  chief  reason  so 
few  strangers  stay  long  in  this  city  in  winter.  This  wind  blew 
while  we  were  on  our  way  from  Nice,  and  took  off  the  covering 
of  a  third-class  car  on  our  train. 

Grand  Hotel  de  Lyon,  Lyons,  April  14. — I  had  no  sooner 
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posted  my  letter  in  Marseilles  than  our  letters  came,  and  now  I 
must  hurry  and  write  you  a  few  lines  to  tell  you  what  we  have 
been  doing  since  then.  We  left  Marseilles  on  Thursday  morning 
at  ten  o'clock,  passed  Aries,  noted  for  its  amphitheatre  and  the 
beauty  of  its  women ;  lunched  at  Tarascon,  where  St.  Martha 
killed  a  dragon,  and  where  there  is  a  castle  formerly  belonging 
to  King  Ren6  of  Anjou,  and  arrived  at  the  Hdtel  du  Luxem- 
bourg, in  Nismes,  at  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon.  We  went 
out  immediately  to  see  the  place, — ^first  to  the  amphitheatre, 
built  by  the  Romans.  It  is  so  well  preserved  that  the  custodian 
and  his  family  live  in  it.  It  is  large  enough  to  seat  twenty 
thousand  persons.  It  was  used  as  a  citadel  by  the  Visigoths, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Saracens,  until  they  were  expelled  by 
Charles  Martel.  As  we  were  walking  around  it,  I  expressed  my 
surprise  at  its  appearance  of  still  being  used.  "Oh,  madame,  it 
is  used  every  Sunday  now  for  bull-fights."  "Is  it  possible?  How 
barbarous !  Are  the  men  ever  killed,  ever  seriously  injured  ?"  "  Oh, 
no,  madame ;  'tis  not  at  all  barbare.  You  see  balls  are  put  on 
the  tips  of  their  horns ;  a  cockade  is  fastened  between  the  horns. 
The  bull  comes  in  the  arena,  and  all  the  matadore  tries  to  do  is 
to  get  the  cockade.  When  he  gets  it,  we  say  the  animal  is  con- 
quered^  and  he  is  taken  out.  Oh,  it  is  not  at  all  barbare.  We 
have  generally  seven  bulls,  and  ever  so  many  men.  To  the  man 
who  gets  a  cockade  we  give  ten  francs.  The  bulls  get  tired,  the 
gar^ons  get  a  roll  or  two  in  the  dust, — sometimes  spoils  a  little 
his  fine  clothes;  but  you  see  there's  no  killing  of  men  or  ani- 
mals,— 'tis  not  at  all  barbare,  'tis  only  bten  comique.^*  We 
laughed  heartily.  He  had  lived  in  the  amphitheatre  twenty-four 
years,  had  twelve  children,  and  added,  "I  was  never  sick, 
thank  God.  I  eat  well,  sleep  well,  and — drink  well."  We 
could  easily  believe  the  last.  Then  we  went  to  the  Maison 
Carrte,  a  beautiful  Corinthian  temple,  which  has  been  restored, 
and  is  now  used  as  a  museum.  The  guide-book  said  that  it  con- 
tained some  exquisite  statuary ;  I  did  not  see  any.  The  only 
thing  I  stopped  to  look  at  was  a  picture  of  Cromwell  opening 
the  cofRn  of  Charles  I.     From  this  we  went  to  see  the  ruins  of 

an  old  tower,  the  Temple  of  Diana,  the  fountains,  which  I  pre- 
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suroe  are  as  old  as  the  times  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Gate  of  An* 
gustus,  and  then  returned  to  the  hotel  to  dinner. 

We  hired  a  carriage  the  next  morning  to  take  us  to  Avignon, 
going  by  the  way  of  the  Pont  du  Gard,  which  is  about  thirteen 
miles  from  Nismes.  This  grand  bridge  was  built  by  Agrippa,  the 
son-in-law  of  Augustus,  to  carry  water  into  Nismes.  It  looks  like 
three  bridges,  one  above  the  other,  the  river  Gardon  running 
under  the  lowest,  which  has  six  arches,  is  five  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  long  and  sixty-five  feet  high ;  the  second  has  eleven 
arches,  is  eight  hundred  and  forty-six  feet  long  and  twenty-four 
high ;  the  uppermost  bridge  has  thirty-six  arches,  and  is  eight 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  long  and  twenty-five  high.  The 
water-course  on  the  top,  through  which  you  can  walk,  is  four 
feet  wide  and  four  and  a  half  deep.  The  whole  is  one  hun- 
dred knd  eighty-eight  feet  high,  and  about  twenty  feet  wide 
at  the  base.  A  wild,  barren  place  it  is;  though  just  in  the 
valley,  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  the  grass  and  trees  look 
well.  This  bridge,  the  Colosseum,  and  the  Baths  of  Caracalla 
are  the  grandest  monuments  of  the  old  Romans  which  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  see.  We  lunched  at  a  chalet  (shanty) 
near  by,  and  then  rode  on  to  Avignon,  other  tourists  coming  and 
going  all  the  time.  I  never  saw  such  soil  as  I  saw  being  culti- 
vated on  our  way.  It  all  seemed  to  be  pebble-stones,  and  still 
everything  planted  appeared  to  be  thriving.  As  we  ascended 
the  hill,  just  before  reaching  Avignon,  and  saw  the  Rhone  below 
us,  and  the  city  on  the  opposite  shore,  I  thought  I  had  never 
seen  a  more  charming  place.  Really,  the  Rhone  vies  with  the 
Rhine  in  beauty  and  picturesqueness.  We  arrived  at  the  Hdtel 
de  r Europe  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  walked  out 
immediately  to  see  the  old  palace  of  the  popes, — their  resi- 
dence from  1305  to  1424.  It  is  an  immense  old  affair,  being 
a  monastery,  a  castle,  a  palace,  and  a  church,  all  in  one.  It  is 
now  used  as  a  military  barrack.  The  gardens  around  it  are 
beautiful  and  fanciful ;  but  the  magnificent  views  from  the  out- 
side walks  were  the  great  attraction  for  me.  We  could  see  the 
Rhone  winding  through  the  valley  for  a  great  distance,  ever  so 
many  small  villages,  and  the  Alps  of  Dauphiny  on  the  southeast. 
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There,  too,  was  Vaucluse,  associated  with  Petrarch  and  Laura. 
In  the  garden  there  was  a  fine  statue  of  Alten,  who  introduced 
the  culture  of  the  madder-root  around  Avignon.  If  there  had 
not  been  so  many  soldiers  in  the  old  palace,  I  would  like  to  have 
seen  the  prison  of  Rienzi,  who  was  chained  here  in  a  dungeon 
until  liberated  through  the  influence  of  Petrarch.  The  next 
morning  we  went  into  the  museum,  and  in  the  garden  saw  the 
monument  which  an  Englishman  erected  to  Laura.  She  was 
buried  here  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers. 

At  half-past  one  p.m.  we  left  Avignon  in  the  cars,  passing 
Orange,  which  was  made  over  for  certain  equivalents  by  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  France.  It  is  now  noted  for  some  interesting 
ruins,  and  we  had  a  view  of  one  of  them, — a  triumphal  arch. 
Then  we  came  to  Valence,  the  chief  town  in  the  department  of 
the  Drdme,  which  boasts  a  cathedral,  an  ancient  castle,  and 
somebody's  antiquated  house.  At  Vienne  I  thought  of  the  boat 
of  Pilate,  which  foundered  under  its  bridge.  This  town  is  an 
old  one,  and  known  to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  and  it 
too  has  a  share  of  ruins, — a  temple,  and  a  tower,  and  a  theatre. 
At  length  we  reached  Lyons  about  seven  o'clock,  covered  with 
dust  and  smoke, — altogether  the  sootiest  ride  I  ever  had.  But 
plenty  of  water,  and  brushing,  and  rubbing,  and  dusting,  and 
washing  again  made  us  recognizable. 

We  have  been  taking  a  drive  around  this  city^  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Sadne.  It  is  the  second  city  in 
France,  and  appears  a  very  stirring  business  place.  Everywhere 
we  saw  improvements  and  new  buildings  being  carried  on.  We 
rode  to  the  heights  of  Fourvi^res,  and  had  an  admirable  view  of 
the  city.  On  going  up  we  passed  the  sight  of  a  Roman  palace, 
in  which  Claudius  and  Caligula  were  born.  Lyons  as  well  as 
Marseilles  are,  and  have  been,  intensely  republican.  We  went 
into  a  tower  near  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Fourvi^res, 
which  stands  more  than  six  hundred  feet  above  the  Sadne.  It 
reminded  me  of  the  view  of.  rivers,  country,  and  mountains  that 
we  had  from  the  Jardin  des  Dons  at  Avignon.  The  cathedral 
of  St.  John  is  a  picturesque-looking  church,  dating  back  to  the 
time  of  St.  Louis ;  the  church  of  Ainay  to  Charlemagne ;  and 
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the  Hdtel  de  Ville  to  Louis  XV.  We  had  only  time  to  look  at 
them  as  we  rode  by.  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  once  archbishop 
of  Lyons,  and  before  the  steps  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  he  ordered 
Cinq-Mars  and  his  innocent  friend,  De  Thou,  to  be  beheaded. 
Then  the  revolutionary  tribunal  sat  here,  and  condemned  more 
than  two  thousand  persons  to  be  shot  or  guillotined.  About  the 
commencement  of  this  century  a  young  sculptor  proposed  to  cut 
an  immense  rock  near  the  entrance  to  the  city,  and  give  it  the 
form  of  a  colossal  lion,  the  arms  of  the  city  \  but  his  proposal  was 
not  accepted.  They  have  kept  this  rock  as  a  quarry  for  their 
bridges,  theatres,  and  palaces,  and  when  it  is  exhausted  may  fit 
it  up  for  a  cavern,  and  a  place  of  resort  in  summer.  I  would 
like  to  have  seen  some  of  their  silk  manufactories  or  weavers, 
but  had  no  time. 

Hotel  Chatham,  Paris,  April  x8. — Here  we  are  at  length 
in  Paris.  The  Hdtel  Meurice  was  so  full  that  we  could  not  get 
the  rooms  we  wanted,  and  so  we  came  here.  It  is  an  excellent 
hotel.  Many  Americans  come  here,  especially  Boston ians,  so 
you  may  be  sure  that  it  has  comfort  to  recommend  it.  We 
arrived  here  Tuesday  evening,  and  found  letters  from  home,  and 
this  morning  the  mail  brought  us  another  package.  It  seems 
like  old  times  to  get  letters  often.  It  takes  only  eleven  hours 
for  the  mail  to  come  from  London,  and  as  long  as  we  stay  in 
Paris  we  shall  get  them  punctually. 

We  left  Lyons  on  Monday,  at  half-past  nine  in  the  morning ; 
passed  Macon,  the  birthplace  of  Lamartine;  Chalons,  on  the 
Sa6ne,  near  which  the  famous  Abelard  died ;  Beaune,  noted  for 
the  wine-trade  of  Burgundy,  having  eighty  mercantile  houses 
engaged  in  the  wine-trade.  One  mile  southwest  of  Dijon  begin 
the  hills  of  the  Cdte  d'Or  (golden  coast),  so  noted  for  their  ex- 
cellent Burgundy  wines.  The  railroad  was  through  a  very 
interesting  country ;  and  although  the  soil  did  not  look  fertile 
in  many  places,  yet  the  hills  were  covered  with  vines  in  good 
condition,  and  I  began  to  think  that  perhaps  the  vines  flourished 
better  among  pebbles,  cobble-stones,  and  lime  than  anywhere 
else.   The  soil,  however,  looked  better  the  nearer  we  approached 
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Dijon,  and  fruit-trees  in  full  bloom  were  in  abundance.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  all  the  wine  made  here  was  set  running,  like  the 
fierce  mountain  torrents,  it  would  flood  the  country.  We 
arrived  at  the  H6tel  de  la  Cloche,  Dijon,  at  half-past  two  in  the 
afternoon,  and  went  out  immediately  sight-seeing.  It  is  a  quaint, 
old-fashioned  town,  the  capital  of  Burgundy,  greatly  noted  in 
the  times  of  Philip  the  Bold,  John  the  Fearless,  Philip  the 
Good,  and  Charles  the  Bold,  who  left  his  daughter  Mary  sole 
heiress,  and  she  married  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.,  when  Bur- 
gundy was  swallowed  up  in  the  empire. 

This  Philip  the  Bold  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  unfortunate 
King  John  of  France  who  was  captured  by  Edward,  the  Black 
Prince,  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  in  1356.  Philip,  though  only 
fourteen,  fought  desperately  by  his  father's  side,  and  was  with 
some  difficulty  captured  alive,  but  not  till  he  was  badly  wounded. 
The  first  day  of  his  arrival  at  the  court  of  England  he  gave  a 
proof  of  his  boldness,  by  starting  from  the  table,  where  he  sat  at 
dinner  with^the  king  and  queen,  and  his  father,  and  boxing  the 
ears  of  King  Edward's  cup-bearer,  because  he  served  the  king 
of  England  before  the  king  of  France ;  *'  for,*'  said  he,  *'  though 
his  father,  King  John,  was  unfortunate,  he  was  the  sovereign  of 
the  king  of  England."  Edward  and  Philippa  only  smiled  at  the 
boy,  and  treated  him  with  indulgence ;  and  when  he  quarreled 
with  the  Black  Prince,  at  a  game  of  chess,  they  courte6usly 
decided  the  disputed  move  in  favor  of  Prince  Philip. 

In  1 361,  the  ancient  line  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  becoming 
extinct,  it  reverted  as  a  fief  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  King 
John  gave  it  to  Philip,  his  favorite  son.  Philip  married  the 
widow  of  the  last  duke  of  the  old  extinct  line,  and  she,  being 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  his  possessions 
were  augmented  by  the  addition  of  Flanders,  Mechlin,  Antwerp, 
and  Franche-Comt6. 

The  old  ducal  palace  is  now  turned  into  the  city  hall  and 
museum.  We  went  into  it,  however,  and  saw  some  of  its  an- 
tiquities and  curiosities.  One  of  its  old  chimney-pieces  had  as 
much  work  on  it  as  would  satisfy  the  most  ardent  admirer  of 
exterior  decorations  for  a  five-story  brown  stone  front  in  Fifth 
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Avenue.  Two  tombs  had  been  taken  from  their  original  places 
to  be  preserved  here  as  curiosities ;  those  of  Philip  the  Bold  and 
his  son  John  the  Fearless.  Effigies  of  both  lie  in  recumbent 
postures  on  their  tombs,  in  their  robes  of  state  and  ducal  coro- 
nets, with  sceptres  in  their  hands.  The  sides  of  the  tombs  have 
arcades  filled  with  small  statues  of  alabaster,  representing  friars 
as  mourners.  We  looked  at  three  altar-pieces,  filled  with  great 
numbers  of  small  statues  carved  in  wood,  representing  saints. 
Examining  these  closely,  we  saw  ever  so  many  devils  behind 
them.  Evidently  the  artist  had  heard  of  that  passage  in  Scrip- 
ture, "And  Satan  came  also."  The  tombs  are  said  to  be  as 
fine  specimens  of  mediaeval  art  as  are  to  be  found  north  of  the 
Alps.  They  were  originally  in  the  Chartreuse  in  this  city,  where 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy  were  buried,  and  there  they  remained 
until  the  French  Revolution  in  1 793,  when  their  destruction  was 
decreed.  In  181 8  the  authorities  collected  and  restored  the 
broken  tombs,  and  placed  them  in  their  museum,  for  which  I, 
for  one,  am  obliged  to  them,  trusting  and  believing  so  far  in  the 
world's  progress  that  methinks  there  will  be  no  more  desecration 
of  tombs.  We  also  went  into  a  store  where  antique  articles  were 
for  sale,  and  asked  the  price  of  a  pair  of  Sevres  porcelain  vases, — 
seven  hundred  dollars.  We  left  them  for  some  one  else  to  buy. 
The  cathedral  and  the  church  of  St.  Michael  were  interesting ; 
but  we  did  not  stop  long  to  see  them.  Then  we  rode  out  to  a 
place  not  far  from  Dijon,  called  Fontaines,  where  St.  Bernard 
was  born,  in  1091 ;  he  is  usually  called  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
because  he  founded  the  once  famous  Cistercian  abbey  in  Clair- 
vaux, A.D.  1 1 14,  and  presided  over  it  until  his  death,  in  1153. 
Its  revenue  at  one  time  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
livres.  In  the  Revolution  this  abbey  was  suppressed,  and  is  now 
used  as  a  workhouse  and  house  of  correction.  Bernard,  the 
preacher  of  the^  second  crusade,  which  started  oflf  to  the  Holy 
Land  not  only  Louis  VII.  but  also  his  gay  Queen  Eleanor,  the 
golden-footed, — St.  Bernard  was  called  the  "honeyed  teacher," 
and  his  writings  were  styled  *'a  stream  from  paradise."  He 
opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception,  which  so 
long  ago  was  beginning  to  ferment  in  men's  minds.   Luther  said 
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of  him :  "If  there  ever  has  been  a  pious  monk  who  feared  God,  it 
was  St.  Bernard ;  whom  alone  I  hold  in  much  higher  esteem  than 
all  other  monks  and  priests  throughout  the  globe."  A  small  part 
of  his  father's  castle  still  remains,  and  stands  on  a  height  over- 
looking Dijon  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  room  in  which 
St.  Bernard  was  born  was  converted  into  a  chapel ;  and  when  the 
Prussians  came  into  Dijon,  their  balls  or  shells  so  jarred  the  walls 
that  the  saint's  statue  over  the  altar  fell,  and  there  it  was  still 
lying,  covered  over  with  a  white  cloth  or  sheet.  The  woman 
who  showed  us  the  castle,  as  she  told  us  of  this  mishap,  could 
not  have  looked  more  sad  if  the  corpse  of  a  dear  friend  had  been 
lying  there.  We  lingered  some  time  about  the  castle  and  the 
old  church  near,  and  the  beautiful  scenery  around,  and  I  queried 
much  whether  such  beautiful  and  commanding  views  had  not 
much  to  do  in  awakening  noble,  liberal,  and  pious  sentiments  in 
the  young  preacher. 

The  next  morning  we  went  to  look  at  the  place  again; 
and  at  half-past  eleven  took  the  cars  for  Paris.  The  country 
most  of  the  way  is  beautiful  and  fertile  \  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees 
were  in  full  bloom,  and  there  were  vineyards  innumerable.  The 
road  from  Dijon  to  Fontainebleau  runs  along  the  canal  of  Bur- 
gundy and  the  river  Yonne.  We  passed  Montbard,  where  Buffon, 
the  great  natural  historian,  was  born  ;  Tanlay,  where  the  Protest- 
ant Admiral  Coligny  used  to  live ;  St.  Florentin,  near  which,  at 
the  Abbey  Ponligny,  St.  Thomas  a  Becket  spent  the  two  years  of 
his  exile  from  England ;  Sens,  noted  for  its  cathedral  and  William 
of  Sens,  the  architect  of  the  choir  in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury. 
At  Montereau,  where  the  canal  empties  into  the  river,  there 
is  a  bridge,  br  rather  a  new  one  where  the  old  one  stood,  on 
which  John  the  Fearless  was  assassinated  when  he  went  to  meet 
the  dauphin,  afterwards  Charles  VII.,  probably  in  revenge  for 
the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  Paris  by  John. 

Fontainebleau  looked  interesting,  and  if  we  had  thought  of  it 
soon  enough  we  would  have  stopped  to  see  it.  From  thence  to 
Paris  the  country  was  either  uninteresting,  or  else  I  was  too 
weary  to  see  its  beauties.  We  were  detained  at  the  station  some 
time  in  getting  our  luggage,  because  so  many  travelers  stopped 
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here.  As  we  rode  to  our  hotels  we  saw  the  base  of  the  Column 
Vend6me  still  left,  the  Palais  Royal,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Tuil- 
eries, — the  interior  burned,  and  the  walls  left  standing.  The 
gardens  looked  pretty,  however ;  but  we  could  not  see  very  well, 
as  we  rode  rapidly  by,  and  it  was  in  the  evening. 

This  hotel,  being  private  property,  was  left  undisturbed  during 
the  war;  the  other  large  hotels,  being  owned  by  companies, 
were  turned  into  hospitals  for  the  soldiers.  It  is  true  that  they 
have  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  fumigated;  but  we  prefer 
places  which  have  had  no  need  of  fumigation.  Besides,  to  those 
hotels  c2Xt&  are  attached,  which  are  open  all  night,  or  nearly 
all  night,  and  that  must  make  them  more  noisy.  At  the  table- 
dHiote  we  met  some  acquaintances  who  were  in  the  same  hotels 
with  us  at  Florence  and  Rome.  They  left  Naples  a  day  or  two 
before  we  did.  Since  then  they  have  been  through  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Italy,  to  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  around  through 
Hanover  to  Paris. 

We  are  all  qiiite  well,  but  rather  fatigued  after  so  much  travel- 
ing, and  so  did  not  go  out  yesterday  or  to-day.  The  weather  is 
cooler  than  I  expected  to  find  it^  yet  it  is  pleasant. 

Hotel  Chatham,  April  2^. — It  seems  like  getting  back  into 
the  world  to  be  where  we  can  get  letters  from  home  in  less  than 
three  weeks.  A  gentleman  told  us  that  more  than  a  dozen  of 
his  letters  never  reached  his  home,  the  letters  having  been  taken 
for  the  sake  of  the  stamps, — rather  petty  thieving.  We  have 
been  more  fortunate  than  that,  as  our  courier  is  particular  to 
mail  all  our  letters  himself. 

We  did  not  want  to  stay  in  Rome  for  Easter,  because  St. 
Peter's  was  not  illuminated  last  year,  and  there  was  no  proba- 
bility of  its  being  done  this,  and  all  the  great  and  imposing 
ceremonies  have  also  been  discontinued.  The  pope  having  lost 
his  temporal  power,  people  suppose  he  does  this  to  punish  them, 
but  I  rather  think  it  is  because  he  feels  sad,  and  because  it  costs 
a  great  deal  to  illuminate  it.  I  heard  that  more  than  one  had 
lost  their  lives  on  the  staging  that  was  necessary  in  order  to  illu- 
minate it.     Many  had  also  predicted  that  Rome  would  be  very 
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dull,  because  the  pope  confined  himself  to  the  Vatican,  and  the 
cardinals  no  longer  rode  out  in  state.  They  go  now  in  ordinary 
carriages;  we  saw  some  out  on  the  Appian  Way,  who  had 
alighted  to  walk,  and  only  knew  they  were  cardinals  by  their 
red  stockings.  Still,  it  is  said  there  were  never  more  strangers 
in  Rome  than  there  were  this  year, — never  so  many  princes  and 
distinguished  persons  visiting  Rome ;  so  if  it  lacked  in  churchly 
celebrations  and  ceremonies  it  had  display  of  another  kind. 
If  the  condition  of  the  people  had  been  on  a  par  with  the  former 
doings  of  Rome,  there  would  have  been  some  sense  in  such  pro- 
ceedings. As  it  was,  I  frequently  lost  all  patience  at  what  I  saw. 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  display  and  cere- 
mony, while  the  throng  of  beggars  and  cripples  so  filled  the 
magnificent  steps  of  its  grand  churches  that  one  could  not  pos- 
sibly enter  without  running  a  gauntlet.  The  best  way  I  found 
was  to  throw  my  pennies  around  as  far  as  I  could,  and  while  the 
scramble  was  going  on,  make  my  way  as  fast  as  possible  for  the 
church  door,  or  leather  curtain,  which  another  beggar  was  sure 
to  lift  for  me,  so  that  he  too  might  have  a  penny. 

On  Friday  I  went  out  for  a  walk,  and  was  much  pleased  to 
see  in  what  admirable  order  the  streets  are  kept.  I  think  Paris 
is  the  cleanest  city  in  the  world, — ^anyway,  it  is  the  neatest  I  ever 
saw.  On  Saturday  we  received  letters  from  home  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  after  reading  them  and  talking  them  over,  went  to  see 
the  Louvre,  passing  the  Tuileries  in  our  way.  I  am  sorry  the 
Tuileries  have  been  so  injured, — though  the  walls  are  still  stand- 
ing, and  one  can  form  a  very  good  idea  of  what  the  building  once 
was.  The  gardens  are  very  grand,  very  beautiful,  occupying  sixty- 
seven  acres.  The  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  occupy  eighty-  five. 
There  seem  to  be  gardens  everywhere,  and  to  come  right  upon 
them,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  city,  produces  a  most  delightful 
surprise. 

The  Louvre  is  said  to  have  been  the  hunting-seat  of  King 
Dagobert,  and  called  Louveterie,  or  wolf-hunting  establishment. 
Francis  I.  had  it  pulled  down,  and  the  present  edifice  was  com- 
menced. Henry  IV.  made  considerable  additions.  Louis  XIV. 
was  too  much  occupied  with  Versailles  to  do  a  great  deal  to  its 
z  3Z 
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enlargement,  and  it  was  not  completed  until  Napoleon  took  it  in 
hand^  when  it  was  accomplished  by  the  architects  Perrault  and 
Fontaine,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  first  foundations 
were  laid.  The  Louvre  was  used  as  a  place  of  residence  by 
Charles  IX.  the  persecutor  of  the  Huguenots,  and  by  Henry  III., 
Henry  IV.,  Louis  XIII.,  and  Henrietta,  widow  of  Charles  I.  of 
England.  Since  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  who  spent  his  minority 
here,  it  has  been  given  up  to  works  of  art,  though  occasionally 
used  for  state  ceremonies.  On  the  sides  of  the  grand  entrance 
are  engraved :  **  1541  Francis  I.  began  the  Louvre.  1564  Cath- 
erine de  Medicis  began  the  Tuileries.  185  2-185  7  Napoleon  III. 
united  the  Tuileries  with  the  Louvre.**  Well,  we  went  through 
a  good  part  of  it,  and  saw  so  much  that  I  cannot  tell  you  one 
word  about  it. 

On  Sunday  we  went  to  the  American  church;  and  having 
been  acquainted  with  the  rector,  stayed  after  service  and  spoke  to 
him.  The  war  has  made  great  changes  in  this  church, — deaths 
and  removals  have  almost  broken  it  up ;  though  there  was  quite 
a  large  congregation,  they  were  mostly  transitory  people. 

Monday  and  Tuesday  we  received  letters,  answered  them,  and 
read. 

It  has  been  real  April  weather  since  we  have  been  here.  We 
went  to  the  Louvre  again  yesterday,  and  there  were  two  showers 
while  we  were  there.  I  like  the  arcades  here,  which  are  such  a 
good  protection  against  both  sun  and  rain.  The  streets  being 
wide  and  the  arcades  high,  the  beautiful  stores  all  along  them 
are  sufficiently  light, — very  different  from  the  narrow  streets  and 
low  arcades  of  Bologna  or  the  old  town  of  Chester. 

And  now  let  me  try  to  tell  you  some  of  the  things  I  saw  in 
the  Louvre.  In  the  Square  Saloon  there  was  a  painting  by  Mu- 
rillo,  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  for  which  Napoleon  III. 
gave  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  presented  it  to 
the  Louvre.  It  never  cost  his  uncle  so  much  for  all  the  paint- 
ings he  brought  to  Paris.  The  estimated  worth  of  the  Marriage 
Feast  at  Cana,  by  Paul  Veronese,  is  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars \  it  is  indeed  very  fine.  This  saloon  is  said  to  combine 
masterpieces  of  all  the  great  geniuses  of  painting.     The  Mystic 
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Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  by  Correggio,  is  valued  at  seventy 
thousand  dollars.  Now  you  must  know  that  St.  Catherine  was 
a  very  popular  saint,  and  so  I  have  traced  out  her  genealogy. 
Constantius  Chlorus,  father  of  Constantine  the  Great,  had  a  first 
wife  before  he  married  the  empress  Helena,  and  this  first  wife 
had  a  son  named  Costis,  who  married  Sabinella,  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  Catherine  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  this  marriage.  '*  She  drank  so  plenteously  from  the  well 
of  wisdom  that  she  talked  of  stars  and  firmaments  and  fire- 
drakes,  of  sines  and  cosines,  and  fixed  ratios,"  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen ;  and  her  father  dying  about  that  time,  she  was  left  heiress 
of  his  kingdom.  Her  nobles  wished  her  to  marry,  and  sh^said 
she  would,  but  they  must  find  one  possessed  of  "four  notable 
gifts.  He  shall  be  of  so  noble  blood  that  all  men  shall  worship 
him,  and  so  great  that  I  shall  never  think  that  I  have  made  him 
king ;  so  rich  that  he  shall  pass  all  others  in  riches ;  so  full  of 
beauty  that  there  shall  be  none  to  excel  him ;  and  so  benign 
that  he  can  gladly  forgive  all  offenses  done  to  him.*'  Of  course 
none  such  was  to  be  found.  Catherine  was  a  heathen.  The 
Virgin  Mary  appeared  to  a  hermit,  and  told  him  to  go  and  in- 
form her  that  the  husband  she  desired  was  her  Son,  giving  her 
at  the  same  time  his  picture,  with  which  Catherine  was  enrap- 
tured ;  and  she  had  a  vision,  in  which  she  was  presented  by  the 
Virgin  to  our  Lord,  who  refused  her,  saying  that,  **  She  is  not 
fair  nor  beautiful  enough  for  me."  Whereupon  the  hermit  told 
her  that,  notwithstanding  her  great  beauty,  it  was  because  she 
was  not  baptized;  and  he  baptized  her.  Then  Catherine 
dreamed  again  that  Mary  presented  her  to  the  Lord  of  glory, 
saying,  **  Lo,  she  hath  been  baptized,  and  I  myself  have  been 
her  god-mother!"  Then  the  Lord  smiled  upon  her,  and  held 
out  his  hand,  and  plighted  his  troth  to  her ;  putting  a  ring  on 
her  finger.  In  this  picture  by  Correggio,  which  is  life-size,  St. 
Catherine  bends  down  with  the  greatest  meekness,  tenderness, 
and  submission,  and  the  Virgin  unites  her  hand  to  that  of  the 
infant  Christ,  who  looks  up  in  his  mother's  face  with  a  divine 
yet  childlike  expression.  St.  Sebastian  stands  by,  holding  his 
arrows.    In  the  background  is  seen  the  martyrdom  of  two  saints. 
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It  is  said  that  this  picture  "  must  be  considered  as  a  strictly  de- 
votional subject,  implying  the  spiritual  union  between  Christ  and 
the  redeemed  soul/'  Still,  I  fancy  to  the  casual  observer  it 
must  seem  far-fetched,  transcendental.  She  was  a  martyr, — 
four  wheels  were  ordered  to  be  made,  armed  with  sharp  points 
and  blades,  two  revolving  in  one  direction,  and  two  in  another, 
so  that  her  body  should  be  torn  in  ten  thousand  pieces ;  fire 
from  heaven  destroyed  the  wheels,  and  when  they  broke  the 
fragments  killed  the  executioners  and  three  thousand  spectators. 
Then  she  was  scourged  with  rods,  and  afterwards  beheaded  in  Alex- 
andria. Angels  took  up  her  body  and  carried  it  over  the  desert, 
and  ,over  the  Red  Sea,  till  they  deposited  it  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Sinai.  There  it  rested  in  a  marble  sarcophagus,  and  in 
the  eighth  century  a  monastery  was  built  over  her  remains,  which 
are  revered  to  this  day.  Painters  of  every  school  have  seized 
upon  the  picturesque  incidents  in  this  romantic  legend,  and  every 
gallery  of  paintings  has  its  St.  Catherines, — I  am  sure  I  must 
have  seen  a  hundred  of  them, — even  Rubens  must  needs  try  his 
hand  at  it,  and  in  his  love  of  pomp  and  display,  and  style  pro- 
noncif  has  the  ceremony  take  place  in  the  presence  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  and  a  vast  company  of  saints  and  martyrs.  She  is 
patroness  of  education,  philosophy,  science ;  of  students,  philoso- 
phers, and  theologians ;  of  schools,  and  colleges,  and  eloquence, 
and  consequently  invoked  in  all  diseases  of  the  tongue. 

I  had  better  stop  now,  and  describe  no  more  for  the  present ; 
for  the  host  of  pictures  of  saints,  martyrs,  angels,  patriarchs, 
Ecce  Homos,  scenes  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  Tobit  and  the 
angel,  and  subjects  taken  from  mythology,  besides  landscapes, 
and  sea  views,  not  only  fill  the  Square  Saloon,  but  also  the  Long 
Room,  the  Gallery  of  the  Seven  Masters,  the  four  halls  of  the 
Grand  Gallery  and  a  side  hall.  Why,  G.  A.  von  Schlegel  wrote 
a  special  treatise  on  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Fra  An- 
gelico  !  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  that  ancient  and  popu- 
lar symbol  of  the  triumph  of  religion  or  the  church, — yet  how 
many  think  you  are  they  who  look  upon  this  picture  as  a  symbol? 
There  is  nothing  tires  me  more  than  seeing  such  numbers  of 
paintings  at  a  time.     I  come  away  with  so  many  of  them  flitting 
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before  my  eyes,  that  I  fancy  I  see  Gustave  Dora's  illustrations, 
which,  by  the  way,  I  do  not  like  at  all. 

To-day  we  went  to  the  Palace  du  Luxembourg.  The  Duke 
Epinay  de  Luxembourg  built  a  palace  here,  which  Marie  de 
Medicis  bought,  pulled  down,  and  rebuilt  on  a  grander  scale. 
The  Count  of  Provence  lived  here,  until  he  was  driven  from  it 
in  1 791.  Then  it  was  turned  into  a  prison,  and  Josephine  Beau- 
hamais  was  confined  here  with  her  husband.  Napoleon  made 
it  the  palace  of  the  senate,  and  the  president  of  the  senate  has 
since  resided  here.  The  beauty  and  richness  of  its  architecture 
are  much  admired  in  all  their  details.  We  saw  some  fine  sculp- 
ture, and  many  fine  paintings,  noticing  particularly  two  by 
Rosa  Bonheur.  She  is  really  worthy  of  the  reputation  she  has 
earned  in  cattle  painting.  This  palace  is  now  devoted  to  the 
works  of  living  French  artists  who  have  produced  a  work  con- 
sidered sufiiciently  excellent  to  be  purchased  for  the  nation. 
After  their  deaths  the  paintings  are  removed  to  the  Louvre. 
The  gardens  are  very  handsome,  ornamented  with  flowers,  and 
a  fountain,  and  statues  of  the  queens  of  France,  from  the  time 
of  Pharamond  down  to  the  seventeenth  century. 

After  lunch  we  went  to  the  Pantheon,  now  the  church  of  St. 
Genevieve,  who  comes  more  within  my  comprehension  than  so 
many  of  the  transcendental  saints.  Her  active  charity  won  for  her 
the  admiring  veneration  not  only  of  her  own  people,  but  even 
of  the  heathen  or  half-converted  tribes  then  in  France.  When 
Childeric  invaded  the  country,  she,  with  her  sisters  in  religion, 
set  out  on  an  expedition  for  the  relief  of  the  starving  city  of  Paris, 
and  successfully  conveyed  an  abundant  supply  of  provisions  to 
them.  When  the  news  of  the  march  of  Attila  and  his  army  of 
Huns  created  such  an  alarm  that  it  was  proposed  to  abandon 
the  city,  Genevieve  assembled  the  matrons  and  consecrated 
virgins  in  one  of  the  churches,  and  exhorted  them  to  avert,  by 
prayer  and  fasting,  the  threatened  calamity.  The  unexpected 
alteration  of  the  direction  of  Attila's  march  added  still  more  to 
her  reputation  and  her  influence.  She  enjoyed  to  an  extreme 
age  the  love  of  the  entire  people.  She  died  a.d.  512,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-nine,  and  her  memory  is  still  affectionately  beloved 
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as  the  type  of  all  that  is  purest  and  most  elevating  in  conventual 
life,  as  well  as  of  all  that  is  most  admirable  in  works  of  charity 
and  benevolence.  She  is  the  patron  saint  of  Paris,  and  the 
present  church  stands  where  Clovis,  at  the  intercession  of  St. 
Genevieve,  and  his  wife  Clotilda,  built  the  first  one;  which 
having  fallen  into  decay,  Louis  XV.  erected  this  grand  one  in 
its  place.  In  1791,  the  revolutionists,  greater  heathens  than 
Attila  and  his  Huns,  converted  it  into  a  temple,  where  were  to 
repose  the  ashes  of  the  great  men  of  the  country,  and  called  it 
the  Pantheon.  The  bodies  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  were  the 
first  deposited  here.  Voltaire  has  a  fine  marble  statue ;  Rousseau 
a  wretched  tomb  of  painted  wood.  Mirabeau  was  buried  here 
for  awhile,  and  then  popular  caprice  depantheonized  him.  It  is 
said  that  Clovis  was  the  6rst  who  was  buried  in  the  original  church. 
I  paid  particular  attention  to  the  altar  of  St.  Genevieve  in  one 
of  the  transepts,  which  was  very  beautiful. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  St.  Etienne  du  Mont,  the  interior  of 
which  was  very  fine.  A  magnificent  screen  separated  the  choir 
from  the  nave,  having  round  the  pillars  at  the  entrance  two  spiral 
staircases  of  exquisite  lightness,  with  balustrades  of  pierced 
stone-work  of  great  beauty.  I  did  not  see  how  this  church  was 
connected  with  that  of  St.  Genevieve,  but  it  was  built  in  con- 
nection with  it,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  evaded  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Bishop  of  Paris.  There  were  some  fine  paintings, 
among  which  were  St.  Stephen  Preaching,  St.  Peter  Healing 
the  Sick,  St.  Genevieve  Praying  to  appease  a  Storm,  The  Jews 
Collecting  Manna,  and  St.  Bernard  Praying.  There  were  numer- 
ous ornaments  and  curiosities,  chief  of  which,  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  Genevieve,  the  ancient  tomb  that  contained  the  body  of  the 
saint.  Tapers  are  constantly  burning  there,  at  the  cost  of  vota- 
ries of  the  patron  of  the  city  of  Paris.  The  woman  pointed  out 
everything  worthy  of  notice  so  reverently  and  affectionately, 
that  I  was  sure  St.  Genevieve  was  living  in  her  heart.  There 
was  a  tablet  near  this  tomb,  to  the  memory  of  Racine,  bearing 
an  inscription  written  by  Boileau.  Pascal  was  buried  here,  and 
Perrault,  the  architect.  I  wondered  at  the  freshness  and  beauty 
of  the  edifice,  until  I  learned  that  four  hundred  thousand  dollars 
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had  been  expended  on  its  renovation  not  many  years  since. 
This  church  was  desecrated  by  the  assassination  of  Monseigneur 
Sibour,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  by  a  priest  named  Verger,  in 

1857. 

Hotel  Chatham,  April  29. — ^It  is  the  greatest  possible  treat 
to  come  to  a  little  stand-still  in  Paris,  and  collect  our  wits  be- 
fore packing-in  again  to  go  somewhere  else.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  anything  I  enjoy  more  than  looking  at  the  beautiful 
trees  to  be  seen  everywhere  in  Paris,  because  they  are  left  to 
grow  naturally.  In  Italy  I  really  used  to  grieve  to  see  how  the 
poor  things  were  treated.  It  seemed  that  no  sooner  did  a 
branch  put  forth  vigorously  than  it  was  clipped,  or  trained  in 
another  direction  ;  then  from  the  frequent  cuttings,  the  wounds 
as  they  healed  were  very  unsightly,  and  I  could  think  of  nothing 
but  absolute  despotism,  and  if  I  were  to  choose  a  symbol  of  a 
nation  governed  too  much  it  would  be  one  of  those  trees. 

I  read  and  wrote  all  day  Friday,  but  on  Saturday  went  to  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  This  building  was  founded  on  the 
site  of  the  convent  of  Les  Petits  Augustins,  and  is  devoted  to 
the  teaching  of  the  fine  arts.  The  school  is  divided  into  two 
grand  classes,  one  of  painting  and  sculpture,  the  other  of  archi- 
tecture. Annual  prizes  are  distributed  by  government  to  the 
pupils,  those  who  obtain  the  grand  premiums  being  sent  to  Italy, 
to  study  three  years  at  the  national  expense.  We  went  into  an 
oblong  court  paved  with  marble  and  surrounded  with  three-story 
buildings ;  the  lowest  Tuscan,  the  second  Ionic,  and  the  third 
Italian  in  order  of  architecture.  The  east  front  was  adorned  with 
arcades  and  sculptured  medallions,  representing  eminent  masters. 
Standing  by  itself  was  one  facade  of  the  chateau  Gaillon,  erected 
by  Cardinal  d'Amboise,  preserved  by  Lenoir  when  the  chateau 
was  destroyed  by  the  Black  Band ;  it  is  a  curious  piece  of  orna- 
mental architecture.  Then  there  was  a  portal,  forming  the  en- 
trance to  the  chapel  which  had  belonged  to  the  chateau  d*  Anet, 
built  by  Henry  II.  for  Diana  of  Poitiers.  In  another  court  there 
was  a  granite  font,  twelve  feer  in  diameter,  formed  of  a  single 
block,  and  richly  sculptured.     This  basin  was  brought  from  the 
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abbey  of  St.  Denis,  and  bears  an  inscription  proving  it  to  be 
the  production  of  the  thirteenth  century.  I  counted  twenty- 
four  spouts  at  convenient  distances  around  it,  at  which,  we  were 
told,  the  monks  went  to  wash  their  hands  and  faces  every  morn- 
ing. In  one  of  the  halls  we  saw  models  of  the  most  celebrated 
Greek,  Roman,  Egyptian,  and  Indian  monuments.  But  what 
pleased  me  most  of  all  was  the  **  Semicircle  of  the  Great  Amphi- 
theatre,*' painted  by  Paul  dela  Roche  in  oil,  though  it  looked  like 
a  fresco.  There  are  seventy-five  life-sized  figures  of  all  the  great 
painters,  sculptors,  and  architects,  from  the  year  1534  to  1707. 
Apelles  was  seated  in  a  sort  of  tribune,  having  Ictinus  on  his 
right,  and  Phidias  on  his  left ;  the  genius  of  art  was  just  below 
him,  to  crown  her  6lite.  A  little  to  the  right  and  below  Ictinus 
were  two  female  figures,  representing  Grecian  and  Gothic  art ;  to 
the  left  of  Phidias  were  Roman  art  and  La  Renaissance.  The 
first  on  the  right  of  this  semicircle  was  Correggio,  and  the  last 
on  the  left  Poussin.  I  could  not  tire  of  looking  at  this  picture. 
In  the  chapel  was  a  copy  of  Michael  Angelo's  Last  Judgment 
in  the  Sistine  chapel,  and  Raphael's  loggie  in  the  Vatican. 

Sunday  went  to  church,  and  to-day  have  written  and  read. 
We  are  going  out  this  evening  to  visit  some  old  friends. 

Hotel  Chatham,  May  2. — ^Tuesday  we  went  to  the  church  of 
St.  Clotilde,  the  first  modern  gothic  church  in  Paris,  and  very 
beautiful.  While  we  were  looking  at  it  a  wedding-party  arrived, 
and  we  stayed  to  witness  the  ceremony.  Two  vergers  in  uni- 
form with  their  maces  headed  the  procession,  walked  slowly  up 
the  aisle  to  the  altar,  and  then  stepped  aside  for  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  who  seemed  solemnly  happy,  and  old  enough  to 
know  what  they  were  about.  After  the  ceremony  we  rode  on  to 
the  Hotel  de  Cluny.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Roman  government 
of  Gaul,  and  was  called  the  Palais  des  Thermes.  It  was  built  by 
Constantius  Chlonis.  The  only  part  of  this  palace  now  remain- 
ing is  a  vast  hall  for  cold  baths,  sixty  feet  long,  thirty-five  broad, 
and  fifty-four  high.  In  a  recess  is  a  cistern  thirty  feet  long  and 
fifteen  broad,  and  remains  of  water-pipes.  The  cellars  below 
have  rooms  for  warm  baths.      The  hall  is  filled  with  relics  of 
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Koman  sculpture  dug  up  in  Paris.  Near  the  ruins  stands  the 
Hotel  de  Cluny,  erected  by  Jacques  d'Aniboise,  abbot  of  Cluny, 
in  1505,  and  remaining  nearly  in  its  primitive  state.  The  abbots 
of  Cluny,  whose  grand  abbey  and  head-quarters  were  at  Cluny, 
were  exceedingly  wealthy,  and  built  various  additions  to  this  hdtel 
until  it  was  finished  in  15 15.  It  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  a 
mansion  of  those  times,  and  the  abbots  often  lent  it  to  the 
royal  family.  The  Duke  of  Brandon  on  his  marriage  with  the 
Queen  Dowager  of  France,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  lived  here. 
Her  bedchamber  is  still  called  chambre  de  la  Reine  Blanche, 
from  the  customs  of  the  queens  of  France  wearing  white  mourn- 
ing,— ^and  a  pleasant  room  it  is  too.  In  1536  James  V.  of 
Scotland  here  celebrated  his  marriage  with  Madeleine,  daughter 
of  Franqis  I. ;  and  in  the  Revolution  it  was  used  for  the  levees 
of  Marat.  At  length  a  learned  and  enthusiastic  antiquarian, 
H.  du  Sommerard,  bought  it,  and  began  a  collection  of  objects 
of  art  of  the  Middle  Ages, — sacred,  civil,  and  military.  In  1843, 
government  purchased  it  from  his  heirs  for  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  We  noticed  specimens  of  porcelain,  from  the  first  at- 
tempts to  its  greater  perfection.  Some  large  dishes  had  raised 
figures  of  fish,  toads,  snakes,  and  frogs  on  them.  There  was  a 
large  china  turkey,  to  put  the  turkey  in  after  it  was  cooked.  One 
large  plate  had  a  picture  on  it  representing  God  taking  Eve  out 
of  Adam*s  side;  and  on  another  Adam  was  playing  the  violin, 
and  Eve  was  dancing.  How  in  the  world,  even  if  such  fancies 
entered  the  heads  of  the  people,  they  could  have  ever  thought  of 
carrying  them  out  I  cannot  imagine.  In  one  room  was  a  sleigh 
of  Madame  de  Montespan,  favorite  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  shape 
of  a  salamander,  the  whole  covered  with  heavy  gilding.  The 
head  of  this  animal  rose  up  defiantly  about  four  feet  high,  its 
mouth  open,  showing  its  tongue  of  flame,  and  its  fierce  eyes 
were  of  glass  or  stone,  the  color  of  fire.  A  saddle  was  placed 
behind  for  the  driver,  with  big  wooden  shoes  for  stirrups,  to  en- 
able him  to  balance  the  concern,  because  it  was  only  large  enough 
for  her  ladyship  to  ride  in.  It  only  needed  an  effigy  of  one  of 
Satan's  imps  to  complete  the  establishment.  Then  we  saw  a  part 
of  Moli^re's  under  jaw ;  a  lace  barbe,  that  had  been  worn  by 
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Marie  de  Medicis;  and  a  lace  cap,  covered  with  fine  embroidery, 
which  Charles  V.  wore  under  his  crown,  so  that  it  might  not 
hurt  his  head.  There  was  a  huge  carriage  of  one  of  the  popes, 
and  the  harness  for  its  six  horses,  hung  on  the  wall  behind  it ; 
the  leather  of  the  harness  was  white,  and  all  beautifully  em- 
broidered with  silk,  the  buckles  and  ornaments  richly  gilded ; 
the  carriage  itself  was  full  one  half  covered  with  gilt ;  the  color 
of  the  carriage  was  red. 

The  chimney-pieces  of  those  times,  of  marble,  or  wood,  or 
porcelain,  rose  to  the  ceiling,  and  were  curiously  carved.  One 
of  wood  had  small  figures  of  sixty  kings  of  France.  Another  was 
covered  with  all  sorts  of  ornaments,  and  so  finely  done  that  at 
first  we  thought  it  was  bronze.  In  the  chapel  there  was  a  picture 
of  Mary  Magdalene  preaching  at  Marseilles,  painted  by  good 
King  Ren6  of  Anjou  and  his  queen,  an  altar  front  of  hammered 
gold  that  had  once  belonged  to  St.  Henry  and  St.  Kunegunde, 
his  wife.  In  another  room  we  saw  the  white  satin  slippers  worn 
by  the  Princess  Lamballe,  a  Holland  sleigh,  chessmen  of  rock 
crystal,  and  an  iron  cross  from  the  summit  of  St.  Vladimir's 
church  in  Sebastopol.  The  grounds  around  this  building  were 
very  pretty,  and  the  trees  beautifully  shaded  the  walks  through 
them.  We  had  very  good  appetites  for  our  lunch  when  we  re- 
turned to  the  hotel,  and  I  looked  with  complacency  at  our 
plates,  destitute  of  embellishments  of  high  art. 

In  the  afternoon  we  rode  to  the  park  of  Monceaux,  and  out  to 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  The  greatest  part  of  the  old  trees  were 
destroyed  during  the  Revolution.  When  Napoleon  chose  St, 
Cloud  for  a  summer  residence,  he  ordered  young  trees  to  be 
planted.  In  1815  the  English  troops  under  Wellington  were 
stationed  in  it,  and  cut  down  the  most  beautiful  trees,  old  and 
young,  for  barracks,  and  the  consequence  is,  there  are,  in  com- 
parison with  our  American  ideas  of  woods,  few  large,  fine  trees. 
Its  extent  is  about  four  miles  long  by  about  two  wide ;  it  contains 
two  artificial  lakes,  encompassing  two  islands.  There  is  a  Swiss 
cottage  on  one,  where  refreshments  can  be  obtained.  At  one 
end  of  the  wood  is  the  race-course  of  Longchamps,  containing 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres.     Here  was  erected  a  pavilion  for 
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the  emperor,  and  on  each  side  of  it  are  two  stands,  protected  bj 
an  awning,  supported  by  pillars,  and  surmounted  by  a  gabled 
roof.  When  we  came  in  sight  of  the  race-course  we  alighted  at 
the  Cascade  Longchamps,  which  is  a  craggy,  artificial  mound, 
forty  feet  high  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  wide.  A  large  stream 
of  water  runs  through  it,  and  falls  into  a  basin  bordered  with 
rocks.  Here  we  saw  two  wedding  parties,  and  the  brides 
in  their  wedding  dresses  and  veils,  tripping  around  the  rocks 
and  waterfall,  enjoying  the  beauties  of  the  place.  Just  as  we 
were  leaving  we  met  two  more  bridal  parties.  We  rode  by  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  on  our  way  home. 

Wednesday  we  received  letters  from  home.  In  the  evening 
we  went  to  the  Odeon  to  see  the  representation  of  "  Ruy  Bias,*' 
which  was  performed  well,  but  I  did  not  much  admire  the  play. 
The  government  gives  the  director  of  this  theatre  the  rent  and 
a  subsidy  of  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  All  the  theatres 
pay  government  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  their  receipts. 

Our  photographs  have  come  from  Rome, — the  photographer 
sent  them  to  Freytag,  with  our  name  spelled  as  ludicrously  as  if 
you  were  to  spell  me-u-n-e,  money.     Freytag  wrote  the  address 

to  **  Mr.  R W ,  courier  of ,  Hdtel  Meurice, 

Paris,  or  anywhere  else  he  may  be  found." 

I  hope  you  do  not  think  I  have  grown  indolent  since  I  have 
been  away  from  home,  for  I  assure  you  if  ever  a  person  is  kept 
occupied  it  is  one  who  tries  to  travel  intelligently.  I  met  an 
American  lady  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  who  said  that  she  had 
seen  so  much  and  tried  to  remember  so  much,  that  she  had  ar- 
rived at  that  point  where  she  was  perfectly  stupid.  She  could 
look  at  paintings,  could  see  that  they  were  beautiful,  but  could 
not  really  enjoy  them.  I  told  her  that  sometimes  I  almost  felt  so 
myself,  and  that  it  was  a  great  relief  to  travel  and  just  look  at  the 
country.  I  find  many  people  who  travel  a  good  deal  at  night, 
even  going  over  a  good  part  of  the  passes  in  the  Alps  in  the 
night  by  the  diligence.  I  would  not  like  that  at  all,  for  I  want 
to  see  the  country  as  well  as  the  cities,  and  every-day  life  as  well 
as  works  of  art.  I  have  often  seen  people  in  the  cars  reading  or 
sleeping,  but  I  did  not  admire  their  taste. 
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Hotel  Chatham,  May  8. — We  have  driven  out  on  the  Champs 
Elys^es  many  times;  it  is  one  of  the  liveliest  and  most  beautiful 
places  in  the  world.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  possible  for  me  to 
give  you  a  correct  idea  of  it.  First,  you  must  start  from  the 
Tuileries,  pass  the  gardens  belonging  to  it,  and  then  comes  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde, — first  called  Place  Louis  XV.,  then  Place 
de  la  Revolution,  and  since  that  time  Place  de  la  Concorde.  It 
is  a  large  open  space,  having  entrances  at  each  of  its  comers,  and 
eight  pedestals,  with  female  figures  on  them,  representing  the 
towns  of  Strasburg,  Lille,  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  Marseilles,  Brest, 
Rouen,  and  Lyons.  A  black  wreath  was  lying  at  the  feet  of  Stras- 
burg, as  mourning  for  her  fate.  In  the  centre  stands  the  obelisk  of 
Luxor,  taken  from  the  temple  of  Thebes,  where  it  was  placed  in 
the  reign  of  Sesostris,  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  This  obelisk  was  brought  from  Egypt  in  1833, 
and  placed  on  its  present  pedestal  in  1836.  On  each  side  stand 
two  beautiful  fountains-:  one  dedicated  to  the  sea,  the  other  to 
rivers.  The  basins  are  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  embellished 
with  spouting  dolphins,  spouting  swans,  winged  children,  and 
other  figures.  The  height  of  this  single  block  of  granite  is 
seventy-two  feet.  It  stands  on  the  spot  on  which  the  guillotine 
stood  in  the  reign  of  terror.  The  Champs  Elys^es  begins  from 
this  point,  and  was  first  begun  by  Marie  de  Medicis,  during  the 
minority  of  Louis  XIII.  The  land  was  bought,  and  the  straggling 
cottages  belonging  to  poor  laborers  were  removed,  and  avenues 
were  planted  and  surrounded  by  a  fence  with  iron  gates,  because 
it  was  intended  for  the  exclusive  recreation  of  the  court.  It  then 
bore  the  name  of  Cours  de  la  Reine,  which  the  road  nearest  to 
the  Seine  still  retains.  In  1670  considerable  addition  was  made 
to  the  ground ;  in  1764  it  was  planted  in  its  present  form.  The 
length  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 
de  TEtoile  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  the  grand  avenue  being  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  central  pavilion  of  the  Tuileries  to  the 
bridge  of  Neuilly,  through  the  arch.  The  extreme  breadth  of 
the  avenue  is  several  hundred  feet,  but  at  the  eastern  end  it  is 
considerably  less  than  nearer  the  Tuileries.  The  ex-emperor 
had  it  improved,  and  adorned  with  embellishments  of  every 
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kind.  Graceful  fountains  are  beneath  the  trees,  and  an  ex- 
tremely elegant  one  throws  up  its  waters  to  a  considerable 
height  in  the  form  of  a  bouquet,  and  forms  the  centre  of 
an  open  spot  called  the  Rond  Point,  breaking  also  the  long 
perspective  of  the  grand  roadway.  Then  the  fine  buildings, 
the  cafi^,  and  restaurants,  and   theatres,  make  it   look  very 

gay. 

Your  friend  called  on  us  again.  He  is  very  polite,  and  anxious 
to  do  anything  he  can  for  us.  We  received  a  card  from  him 
Saturday  afternoon,  saying  that  he  had  procured  seats  for  us  at 
the  Conservatoire  de  la  Musique,  and  would  call  for  us  at  eight 
o'clock.  This  concert  is  given  under  the  patronage  of  Madame 
Thiers,  on  behalf  of  the  fund  for  the  orphans  of  the  late  war. 
She  now  takes  the  place  of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  and  the  papers 
say  that  the  races  at  Longchamps  every  Sunday  afternoon  are 
very  brilliant.  Here  is  what  the  papers  said  lately:  "About 
three  o'clock  Madame  Thiers  and  Mademoiselle  Dosne  (her 
niece,  I  believe)  made  their  appearance.  They  took  their  seats 
in  front  of  the  imperial  tribune  in  the  same  manner  and  with 
the  same  ceremony  as  the  former  occupants  of  the  pavilion  were 
accustomed  to  do  three  years  ago.  The  only  republican  simpli- 
city manifested  was  in  the  modest  character  of  the  toilettes,  and 
the  smallness  of  the  suite  that  accompanied  Madame  la  Presidente. 
The  other  tribunes,  however,  were  crowded  with  elegantly- 
dressed  ladies.  The  reigning  colors  of  the  season  are  green  and 
pink."  Thus  you  see  the  Parisians  are  bound  to  be  gay,  em- 
peror or  no  emperor. 

On  Friday  I  took  a  walk  through  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries, 
which  form  a  large  parallelogram,  having  the  Rue  de  Rivoli 
on  one  side,  and  the  Seine  on  the  other.  Flower-beds  and 
walks  are  in  front  of  the  palace,  a  grove  of  trees,  mostly 
horse-chestnuts,  in  the  centre,  and  another  walk  and  flower-beds 
on  one  side  of  the  grove.  An  elegant  bridge  of  white  stone 
crosses  the  south  avenue  and  leads  to  the  terrace  which  is  next 
to  the  Seine.  Among  the  statues  in  the  gardens  are  a  Laocoon 
and  a  Diana,  in  bronze ;  bronze  figures  of  the  Sicilian  Knife- 
Grinder,  and  Venus  sitting  on  a  Tortoise.     There  are  three  cir- 
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cular  basins,  with  jets  d'eau,  filled  with  gold-  and  silver-fish,  and 
ever  and  ever  so  many  more  statues. 

Walking  on,  I  crossed  the  Pont  du  Carrousel  to  the  Quai  Mala- 
quais,  then  to  the  Rue  Bonaparte,  and  then  coming  to  the 
church  of  St.  Germain  des  Pr^s,  I  went  in  to  see  it.  There  was 
a  monastery  founded  here  about  a.d.  551,  by  Childebert,  son  of 
Clovis,  connected  with  this  church.  Casimir,  king  of  Poland, 
was  abbot  of  this  monastery  after  his  abdication  of  the  crown,  in 
1663.  A  tomb  on  which  the  monarch  is  represented  making  a 
votive  offering  of  his  crown  is  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 
church ;  there  are  also  five  monuments  of  the  earl  of  Douglas 
and  Angus  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Descartes  was  buried 
here ;  and  also  six  or  seven  of  the  Merovingian  kings.  On  my 
return  I  passed  in  front  of  the  Tuileries,  stopped,  looked  at 
the  palace,  then  walked  along  slowly,  still  looking  at  the  build- 
ing, when  a  woman  of  the  lower  class,  carrying  a  heavy  bundle, 
came  up  with  me,  and  said,  '*  Ah  !  what  a  shame  to  destroy 
what  belonged  to  France  ! — what  was  the  history  of  all  France  !" 
I  was  interested  in  her  patriotism,  and  talked  with  her  until  we 
came  to  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  "If  the  Communists  were  angry, 
why  did  they  not  quarrel,  why  did  they  not  make  war  on  their 
enemies,  and  not  on  buildings?"  was  the  thought  uppermost  in 
her  mind.  *'And  where  was  the  money  to  rebuild  it?"  she 
added.  Some,  however,  do  not  so  much  regret  the  injury  done 
to  the  Tuileries.  One  French  gentleman  said:  "In  the  part 
so  completely  burned  there  were  no  large,  splendid  rooms,  and 
addition  after  addition  having  been  built,  it  was  not  so  fine  in 
the  interior ;  and  although  it  presented  a  pretty  fair  outside,  yet 
it  was  not  worthy  the  great  French  nation."  It  is  splendidly 
situated,  however :  the  Seine  on  one  side,  the  beautiful  Rue  de 
Rivoli  on  the  other;  in  front,  the  beautiful  garden,  with  its 
flowers,  fountains,  statues,  and  magnificent  trees ;  beyond,  the 
obelisk  of  Luxor,  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde ;  beyond  that, 
the  Rond  Point,  and  its  fountain,  throwing  up  its  water-bouquet ; 
and  beyond  that  again,  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  Then  the  ave- 
nue of  the  Champs  Elys^es,  filled  with  carriages,  coming,  going, 
crossing  this  way  and  that  way,  the  eye  is  so  filled  with  beauty 
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and  magnificence,  one  is  forced  to  acknowledge  there  is  nothing 
to  equal  it.  Paris  is  the  city  of  the  present,  as  Rome  is  of 
the  past.  One  writer  says,  "See  Naples  and  die;"  another 
says,  "See  Paris  and  live  !*'  Crossing  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  I  saw 
other  buildings  belonging  to  government  partially  destroyed. 
I  was  told  that  fourteen  public  buildings  were  destroyed,  and  a 
few  fine  houses.  These  French  do  queer  things  in  their  revolu- 
tions. In  the  first,  the  terrorists  went  into  the  church  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  opened  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  cut  off  his  head 
and  carried  it  away, — I  forget  where.  In  1 86 1,  it  was  taken  and 
put  back  with  his  body,  after  seventy-two  years'  separation  ! 

On  Saturday  I  read  and  took  a  walk;  passing  the  Madeleine 
and  seeing  it  open,  and  many  going  in,  I  entered  also,  and  saw 
about  one  hundred  confirmed.  Sunday  we  went  to  church,  and 
as  the  weather  was  fine,  we  walked  both  ways.  We  are  all  well, 
and  very  busy  shopping,  etc.  We  soon  expect  our  friends  from 
England,  and  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  gentleman  and 
his  wife  from  New  York,  who  are  staying  at  this  hotel. 

I  have  been  taking  things  very  easy  lately,  and  while  the 
others  are  out  shopping,  not  being  of  any  use  to  them  in  the 
way  of  taste  and  selections,  I  stroll  out  quietly  by  myself,  look 
in  at  the  shop  windows,  enjoy  the  fine  perspectives  meeting  me  at 
every  turn  in  the  most  frequented  part,  or  rather  in  the  parts  of 
the  city  where  Napoleon  has  made  so  many  improvements.  Still, 
narrow  streets  can  be  found  if  you  look  for  them, — there  used  to 
be  some  before  Napoleon's  time  scarcely  more  than  five  feet 
wide,  and  very  dirty  in  rainy  weather, — ^yet  the  rain  must  have 
been  a  benefit  to  carry  off  the  dirt  and  rubbish,  which  the 
scavenger's  cart  could  not  reach.  As  far,  however,  as  I  have 
seen  Paris,  I  must  say  that  it  is  the  cleanest  city  I  ever  was  in. 

On  Monday  evening  we  went  to  the  concert  in  the  Conserva- 
toire de  la  Musique.  This  concert  being  patronized  by  Madame 
Thiers,  I  looked  to  see  her  ladyship  in  the  imperial  box; 
there  were  several  ladies  in  it,  but  our  friend  could  not  tell  us 
which  was  Madame  la  Presidente.  Seeing  so  many  opera-glasses 
turned  in  our  direction,  I  looked  to  see  whether  there  was  any- 
thing peculiar  about  us,  and  finding  all  was  right,  at  least  in  my 
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opinion,  I  looked  about  roe,  and  found  that  the  Count  and 
Countess  of  Paris  were  in  the  box  behind  us.  As  he  is  the 
Orleanist  heir  to  the  crown,  of  course  whenever  he  appears  the 
people  look  at  him,  and  think  of  the  chances  which  some  day 
may  place  him  on  the  throne.  He  is  a  fine-looking  man,  about 
thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  his  wife  is  good-looking  with- 
out being  handsome.  A  pianist  of  the  Conservatoire  named 
Francis  Plants  is  one  of  the  best  players  I  ever  heard,  and  the 
music  was  exquisite.  The  concert  did  not  end  until  about 
twelve,  and  if  the  music  had  not  been  excellent  I  would  not 
have  stayed  until  that  hour.  Our  friend,  who  speaks  English 
very  well,  towards  the  last  asked  me  if  I  felt  "  too  much  out- 
tired/' 

Our  friends  from  London  arrived  last  evening,  and  some 
New  York  friends  called  also.  They  had  been  to  Rome  and 
Naples ;  they  did  not  like  Naples  at  all,  it  was  so  dirty,  but  liked 
Rome,  and  had  bought  some  pictures  there.  While  there,  some 
young  Americans  had  music  and  dancing  in  the  Colosseum  by 
moonlight,  and  three  of  them  had  died  since.  Two  young 
gentlemen,  Americans,  to  whom  we  were  introduced  at  the 
Thanksgiving  dinner  at  Berlin,  went  to  Rome,  took  the  Roman 
fever,  and  died  there.  I  received  a  letter  yesterday  morning 
from  a  friend,  who  left  his  mother  in  Rome,  while  he  went  on 
to  Naples,  but  the  ashes  were  so  thick  in  the  streets  that  he  did 
not  stay  long.  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  when  I  heard  of  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius.  They  say  too  that  the  village,  whose 
situation  troubled  me  so  much,  has  been  destroyed. 

The  weather  here  for  the  last  few  dajrs  has  been  cold  for  the 
season,  and  showery.  We  had  a  fire  made  in  our  parlor  this 
morning,  and  again  this  evening.  I  came  up  from  dinner  to 
write  to  you,  and  left  the  others  in  the  reading-room.  I  believe 
few  hotels  in  Paris  have  public  parlors.  Gentlemen  usually 
lounge  in  the  caf^s.  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  useless,  idle  life 
than  many  of  them  appear  to  lead.  One  was  saying  that  he  had 
lunched  everywhere  in  Rome,  and  eaten  of  every  kind  of  cake 
made  there.  He  also  told  of  all  the  places  here  where  good 
things  to  eat  were  to  be  found.     Possibly  he  may  write  a  cook- 
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ery-book,  or  Traveler's  Guide  for  Eating,  if  he  does  not  soon  die 
of  a  surfeit. 

Many  of  the  people  we  met  in  Italy  are  now  in  Paris,  and  I 
see  by  the  papers  that  passengers  from  the  United  States  are 
arriving  by  every  steamer.  What  Americans  spend  abroad  in 
one  year  would  go  far  towards  paying  off  the  national  debt. 

Hotel  Chatham,  May  17. — Letters  never  came  more  accept- 
ably than  in  the  cold,  rainy  weather  we  have  had  lately.  Still, 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  shopping  of  all  kinds  done,  and 
articles  of  clothing  made,  and  handsome  ornaments,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  all,  for  beautifying  home. 

We  went  to  the  Opera  Comique  to  see  the  "  Noces  de  Fi- 
garo,'' and  it  was  admirably  performed.  Government  has  given 
about  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the  support  of  this  estab- 
lishment. 

The  horse-chestnuts  were  in  bloom  when  we  first  arrived  here, 
and  they  are  still  in  all  their  glory.  All  kinds  of  flowers  too 
seem  to  thrive  out-doors,  though  it  is  still  so  cold.  You  see 
flowers  growing  everywhere  in  Paris.  I  began  to  count  the 
places  where  I  saw  them  one  day  when  out  for  a  ride,  but  I  gave 
it  up. 

In  one  of  my  walks  across  the  Seine  I  went  to  the  church  St. 
Sulpice,  begun  by  Anne  of  Austria  in  1655,  but  it  was  not  finished 
until  1777.  During  the  Revolution  it  was  called  the  Temple  of 
Victory ;  then  it  became  the  Temple  of  the  Theophilanthropists ; 
and  in  1 799  a  subscription  banquet  was  given  in  it  to  Bonaparte, 
when  he  was  only  a  general.  There  is  a  very  beautiful  fountain 
•in  the  square  in  front  of  it.  I  then  went  to  the  Madeleine ;  this 
beautiful  church  had  some  of  its  fluted  columns  injured  during  the 
fight  with  the  Commune,  and  they  are  now  striving  to  efface  the 
marks  of  the  balls.  Forty-eight  of  these  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order  surround  it,  forty-nine  feet  high,  and  between  the  columns 
are  niches  containing  statues  of  saints.  The  doors  are  of  bronze, 
thirty-three  feet  high  and  sixteen  and  a  half  wide.  The  interior 
is  decorated  abundantly  with  gilding  and  marble.  Paintings  and 
sculpture  illustrative  of  the  life  of  the  Magdalene  abound.    It  cost 
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more  than  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  so  you  may  imagine 
how  fine  it  is. 

The  Madeleine  and  St.  Roch  are  among  the  most  fashionable 
and  wealthiest  churches  in  Paris,  so  I  went  to  see  the  latter  also. 
It  was  on  the  steps  of  this  church  that  the  populace  insulted  Marie 
Antoinette  when  carried  to  execution ;  and  from  the  steps  here 
Bonaparte  swept  with  his  cannon  the  rabble  who  were  opposing 
his  election  as  consul.  The  music  in  this  church  is  always  ex- 
cellent, and  the  most  popular  preacher  of  the  day  is  usually  en- 
gaged. Here  the  famous  Scotchman,  John  Law  (Tweed  I.), 
who  started  the  Mississippi  scheme  and  ruined  half  France,  in 
1720,  confessed  his  conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  to 
be  made  controller-general  of  the  finances,  and  then  made  a 
present  to  the  church  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Among 
the  illustrious  persons  buried  here  lies  Pierre  Corneille ;  there  is  a 
figure  of  the  infamous  Cardinal  Dubois  in  the  attitude  of  prayer ; 
a  monument  to  Le  Notre,  who  planted  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  Versailles ;  and  one  to  the  good  Abb6  de  TEp^e,  the  bene- 
factor of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  legend  of  St.  Roch  is  com- 
paratively modern,  the  main  facts  tolerably  authentic.  He  was 
born  of  noble  parents  at  Montpellier  in  1295  \  the  death  of  his 
father  and  mother,  before  he  was  twenty,  placing  him  in  posses- 
sion of  vast  riches  in  money  and  land.  He  began  by  following 
literally  the  counsel  of  our  Saviour :  he  sold  all  that  the  law  en- 
abled him  to  dispose  of,  and  distributed  the  proceeds  to  the  poor 
and  to  hospitals.  When  the  plague  broke  out  he  went  to  a 
hospital  to  assist  in  tending  the  inmates;  and  such  was  the  effi- 
cacy of  his  treatment,  and  his  tender  sympathy,  that  a  blessing 
more  than  human  waited  on  his  ministry;  and  the  sick  were 
healed  merely  by  his  prayers,  or  by  making  the  sign  of  the  cross 
as  he  stood  over  them.  The  plague  ceased  shortly  afterwards, 
and  the  people  in  their  gratitude  imputed  it  solely  to  his  inter- 
cession, who,  with  his  youth,  his  gentleness,  and  fearless  devotion, 
appeared  to  them  little  less  than  angel.  He  went  wherever  he 
heard  of  the  plague,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  services  of  the 
sick.  After  his  death,  his  effigy  carried  through  the  streets, 
accompanied  by  prayers  and   litanies,  everywhere  stayed   the 
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plague.  In  the  year  1485  the  Venetians,  who  were  exposed  to 
the  plague  through  their  commerce  with  the  East,  resolved  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  relics  of  St.  Roch.  A  kind  of  holy 
alliance  was  formed  to  commit  this  pious  robbery,  and  the  con- 
spirators went  to  Montpellier  under  pretense  of  a  pilgrimage,  and 
carried  off  the  body  of  the  saint,  with  which  they  returned  to 
Venice,  and  were  received  by  the  doge,  the  senate,  the  clergy, 
and  all  the  people  with  inexpressible  joy.  The  magnificent 
church  of  St.  Roch  was  built  to  receive  the  precious  relics  of  the 
saint,  by  a  community  already  formed  under  his  auspices  for  the 
purpose  of  tending  the  sick  and  poor.  Such  was  the  origin  of 
the  famous  Scuola  di  San  Rocca  at  Venice,  which  we  visited,  on  the 
decoration  of  which  Tintoretto  and  his  scholars  lavished  their 
utmost  skill.  In  all  these  churches  priests  were  officiating  at  the 
side  altars  to  suit  the  predilections  of  the  people ;  some  preferring 
to  offer  their  homage  before  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin,  others  before 
the  Madeleine,  St.  Roch,  or  some  other  saint. 

I  expected  when  I  came  to  Paris  to  find  some  of  the  scientifi- 
cally delicious  French  cooking ;  but,  alas  !  in  this  as  well  as  in 
high  art  I  have  been  disappointed.  Their  meats,  fish,  and  vege- 
tables are  not  as  good  as  ours, — cauliflower  I  like  the  best  of  all 
I  find  here.  Their  oysters  are  not  good,  having  an  unpleasant 
coppery  taste  and  smell.  Green  peas  they  cook  without  butter, 
and  so  I  prefer  spinach.  Their  candies  and  "sweets,"  as  the 
English  call  them,  look  handsome,  and  there  is  a  great  variety, 
but  I  never  taste  them.  I  might  possibly  like  their  meats  better 
if  they  cooked  them  a  little  more,  but  they  are  too  natural  to 
suit  me.  However,  I  cannot  judge  of  all  Paris  by  one  hotel.  I 
asked  for  buckwheat-cakes  once,  but  they  were  so  black  and 
tough  I  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  asking  for  them  again.  Give 
me  my  own  country  for  everything  in  the  way  of  delicious  eat- 
ing, and  for  home  comforts  and  conveniences.  I  think  our 
hotels  and  homes  would  astonish  Europeans,  as  much  as  their 
antiquities,  histories,  legends,  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture excite  our  interest  and  admiration.  Work  is  not  made 
easy  and  convenient,  because  labor  is  comparatively  so  cheap. 
It  is  astonishing  how  France  seems  recovering  from  the  effects 
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of  the  war ;  but  France  is  a  rich  country,  and  the  people  are 
industrious  and  economical. 

I  wish  the  weather  would  grow  wanner,  it  has  been  so  cold 
and  rainy  lately  that  I  have  to  stay  in-doors  more  than  is 
pleasant  to  me.  This  morning,  however,  letters  came,  and  with 
a  tinge  of  couleur  de  rose.  We  seldom  go  out  without  meeting 
some  acquaintances,  to-day  met  some  who  sail  for  home  this 
month. 

Well,  what  do  you  think  I  have  been  to  see?  The  sewers  of 
Paris.  A  young  friend  of  ours  came  with  a  permit  for  three 
persons  besides  himself  to  visit  them.  It  is  said  there  are  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  drainage  to  the  city  of  Paris.  We 
only  went  to  see  where  the  waters,  or  rather  part  of  the  waters,  of 
the  Seine  pour  into  a  channel,  to  wash  out  the  sewers  and  carry 
the  drainage  seven  miles  below  Paris.  We  went  to  the  Place 
du  Chatelet, — once  a  court  of  justice  and  prison  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  suppressed  at  the  Revolution.  The  buildings  were 
destroyed  in  1802,  and  a  fountain  erected  on  the  spot  in  1808. 
Many  other  buildings  have  been  demolished  to  form  a  hand- 
some square  around  the  fountain.  We  found  a  large  number  of 
people  waiting  for  an  officer  to  conduct  them.  We  entered  in- 
side a  sort  of  railing  around  the  fountain,  and  descended  I  do 
not  know  how  many  stairs,  at  the  bottom  of  which  five  cars  and 
several  boats  awaited  the  visitors.  The  cars  were  first  filled, 
and  those  who  came  later  took  the  boats.  Four  large  lamps  were 
attached  to  each  car,  and  lamps  or  gas  lighted  up  the  whole  way. 
There  were  four  men  to  each  car,  two  to  pull  and  two  to  push. 
The  scheme  is  a  complete  one,  thoroughfares  running  under  the 
streets,  having  the  same  name  with  those  in  the  upper  regions. 
First  there  is  the  stream  of  the  Seine  running  rapidly,  with  pave- 
ments on  both  sides,  and  the  car  track ;  the  height  of  this  sub- 
terranean passage  I  should  think  was  about  twelve  feet ;  it  is 
arched';  huge  water-pipes,  and  gas-pipes,  and  telegraph  wires  are 
fastened  along  the  sides  of  the  wall ;  and  all  along  the  way,  at 
regular  distances,  are  openings  for  ventilation.  After  riding 
about  two  miles  in  the  cars,  we  took  a  boat,  and  a  sail  of  a  mile 
brought  us  out  at  the  church  of  the  ^Madeleine.     We  were  told 
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that  we  had  been  thirty  feet  below  the  streets.  I  could  not 
think  it  was  so  much,  because  we  heard  the  carriages  so  plainly 
overhead.  After  coming  out  we  took  a  carriage  for  a  drive  in 
the  Champs  Elys^s,  but  it  began  to  rain  before  we  reached 
home. 

Hotel  Chatham,  May  22. — Saturday  we  went  again  to  the 
Hdtel  Cluny,  and  noticed  samples  of  Cluny  lace,  a  curious  Hol- 
land sleigh,  and  a  Neapolitan  curricle,  and  I  enjoyed  the  visit  full 
as  much  as  I  did  the  first  time  I  went.  On  our  return  we  stopped 
at  the  church  of  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois,  erected  as  part  of  a 
monastery  in  998,  by  Robert,  son  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  the 
founder  of  Notre  Dame  and  the  Palais  de  Justice.  It  was  from 
its  belfry  that  the  fatal  signal  was  given,  and  responded  to  from 
the  Palais  de  Justice^  for  the  beginning  of  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  Its  front  has  five  rich  Gothic  arches  handsomely 
sculptured ;  and  its  foliated  parapet,  with  the  gabled  roof  of 
the  nave,  flanked  by  two  irregular  turrets,  gives  it  a  look  very 
different  from  any  church  I  ever  saw.  They  pointed  us  to  a 
window  in  the  Louvre  from  which  it  is  said  Charles  IX.  fired  on 
the  Protestants,  and  the  place  where  Admiral  de  Coligny  was 
shot  just  before  that  memorable  event. 

From  this  church  we  went  to  the  Palais  Royal,  built  by  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  and  given  by  him  to  Louis  XIII.,  on  condition 
he  should  use  it  during  his  life,  and  after  his  death  it  should 
never  part  from  the  crown.  Louis  XIV.,  however,  gave  it  to 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  his  heirs.  Here  the 
orgies  of  the  infamous  regent,  and  afterwards  of  Philip  Egalit6, 
were  celebrated.  All  the  political  intriguers  of  every  reign,  from 
the  time  of  its  founder  to  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  had 
their  head -quarters  here.  Cardinal  de  Retz  plotted  here  in 
the  time  of  the  Fronde,  the  Jacobins  had  their  sittings,  the 
tricolor  was  first  assumed  here,  the  extreme  measures  of  the  red 
republicans  taken, — then  followed  balls  and  parties.  During  the 
first  empire  Lucien  Bonaparte  lived  in  it.  Then  in  181 4  it  was 
restored  to  the  Orleans  family.  In  1848  it  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  fury  of  the  populace ;  then,  again  repaired,  it  became  the 
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residence  of  Prince  Jerome,  and  the  southern  part  was  inhabited 
by  Prince  Napoleon.  The  Commune  tried  to  destroy  it ;  but 
it  is  now  being  rapidly  repaired,  and  soon  no  traces  of  their 
handiwork  will  be  seen.  Around  the  gardens  of  this  palace 
are  the  collection  of  jewelry-shops.  Such  a  glittering  display 
of  what  can  be  made  out  of  gold  and  jewels,  silver  and  steel, 
jet  and  tortoiseshell,  I  never  saw  in  such  variety,  nor  in  such 
quantity,  as  we  saw  here.  Really,  the  Parisians  excel  in  the 
arrangement  of  everything  they  have  for  sale,  and  know  well  how 
to  please  the  eye.  It  is  astonishing  how  fast  the  traces  of  the  de- 
struction during  the  Communist  troubles  are  disappearing.  The 
Hdtel  de  Ville  and  the  Tuileries  fronting  the  gardens  have  suf- 
fered most ;  but  the  walls  are  still  standing,  I  suppose  from  their 
thickness  and  the  small  amount  of  wood  used  in  building;  and 
everywhere  the  rubbish  has  been  cleared  away,  and  men  are 
repairing  and  rebuilding.  They  are  industrious,  these  French- 
men j  it  almost  seems  as  if  they  are  working  furiously  to  efface  all 
traces  of  their  disasters,  pay  off  their  debts,  and  get  ready  for 
another  fight  with  the  Germans.  They  cannot  realize  that  they 
have  been  conquered ;  they  say  the  emperor  was  betrayed,  that 
his  generals  were  in  fault,  and  they  are  summoning  them  to 
account  for  their  conduct. 

Whitsunday  it  rained,  but  we  went  to  church.  On  Monday 
we  rode  to  the  Pare  Monceaux,  then  through  the  Faubourg  of 
St.  Germain  to  the  Hdtel  des  Invalides  to  see  the  tomb  of  Na- 
poleon. Henry  IV.  was  the  first  to  found  an  asylum  for  old  and 
disabled  soldiers.  His  son,  Louis  XIII.,  removed  the  soldiers  to 
Bicetre,  near  Paris ;  and  Louis  XIV.  erected  the  present  mag- 
nificent establishment,  which  has  fifteen  courts,  imd  covers  six- 
teen acres  of  ground.  The  buildings  are  calculated  to  accommo- 
date seven  thousand  invalids.  Every  soldier,  after  thirty  years' 
service,  or  disabled  by  wounds,  is  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this 
institution.  The  front  of  the  hotel  measures  six  hundred  and 
twelve  feet,  and  over  the  main  entrance  is  an  equestrian  por- 
trait of  Louis  XIV.  in  bas-relief.  We  walked  through  the 
principal  court,  and  under  its  arcades  to  the  old  church.  We 
declined  going  into  .the  refectories  and  kitchen,  although  the 
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latter  contains  two  immense  coppers  calculated  to  cook  twelve 
hundred  pounds  of  meat  each,  that  heing  the  daily  amount  re- 
quired. 

The  church  of  the  Invalides  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
ancient  church  and  the  dome.  The  first  had  two  English,  and 
several  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Algerine  flags  suspended  along 
the  pillars.  In  the  first  Napoleon's  time  there  were  three  thou- 
sand here,  conquered  by  the  French  on  battle-fields.  A  Lady 
chapel  connected  with  this  church  is  very  pretty.  The  second 
church,  added  by  Mansard,  consists  of  a  rotunda  surmounted  by 
a  dome,  rising  from  a  square  hall  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
feet  long.  The  height  of  the  dome  from  the  pavement  to  the 
summit  of  the  cross  is  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet,  and  it 
is  inlaid  with  different  colored  marbles  in  fleurs-de-lis,  cyphers, 
and  the  cordons  of  military  orders.  The  high  altar  is  mag- 
nificent, stained  glass  windows  throwing  a  beautiful  golden 
light  upon  it  and  the  rich  canopy,  supported  by  four  twisted 
columns  of  black  and  white  marble.  This  altar  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Louis,  and  has  a  beautiful  Christ  in  bronze,  with  gilded  cross. 

There  are  six  side  chapels  to  this  dome  embellished  with 
paintings  and  monuments  :  one  monument  to  the  brave  Marshal 
Turenne,  Louis  XIV. 's  greatest  general;  on  the  opposite  side, 
one  to  Vauban,  his  great  military  engineer.  Two  of  the  first 
Napoleon's  brothers  are  buried  here,  Jerome  in  one  chapel  and 
Joseph  in  another.  The  dome  is  supported  by  eight  arches ; 
as  we  walked  in,  we  heard  the  music  in  the  old  church,  which 
stands  behind  the  dome,  and  I  believe  is  to  be  connected  with 
it.  Beneath  the  dome  and  in  front  of  the  high  altar  is  a  cir- 
cular marble  balustrade,  on  whiqh  are  engraved  the  names  of  the 
principal  victories  won  by  the  emperor.  Standing  by  this  balus- 
trade and  looking  nineteen  feet  below  you,  there  is  seen  Napo- 
leon's sarcophagus,  made  out  of  a  single  block  of  porphyry, 
brought  from  Finland,  near  Lake  Onega,  and  twelve  feet  long 
by  six  wide ;  it  was  polished  by  a  powerful  steam-engine,  and 
stands  on  a  pedestal  of  green  granite,  brought  from  the  Vosges 
mountains.  The  pavement  around  it  is  decorated  with  crowns 
of  laurel  in  mosaic ;  or  rather  on  the  outside  of  the  wreaths  the 
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points  of  the  crown  are  gilt  mosaic.  Twelve  colossal  statues, 
representing  victories,  face  the  tomb,  and  support  the  marble 
balustrade.  Winding  stairs  on  each  side  running  under  the  high 
altar  lead  down  to  the  door  of  the  crypt  or  tomb,  the  passage 
dimly  lighted  by  funereal  lamps  of  bronze.  On  one  side  of  the 
door  is  the  sarcophagus  and  statue  of  Marshal  Duroc,  on  the 
other  General  Bertrand, — Napoleon's  most  faithful  friends.  On 
a  marble  slab  over  the  door  is  a  quotation  from  the  emperor's 
will :  "I  wish  my  ashes  to  repose  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in 
the  midst  of  the  French  people,  whom  I  have  so  much  loved." 
The  whole  expense  of  this  splendid  monument  was  one  million 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  so  you  will  not  wonder  when  I  say 
that  it  is  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  magnificent  I  ever  saw. 

Prince  de  Joinville  brought  the  emperor's  remains  from  St. 
Helena  in  1840,  and  on  their  arrival  in  Paris  they  were  de- 
posited with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  in  a  chapel  of  the  Inva- 
lides,  Louis  Philippe  himself  assisting. 

I  remember  to  have  read  of  "Three  Visits"  to  this  hdtel 
many  years  ago.  The  first  was  in  1705,  by  Louis  XIV.  Expect- 
ing him,  the  inmates  awaited  the  king's  arrival  in  the  court  of 
honor,  which,  by  the  way,  has  now  a  fine  statue  of  the  first 
Napoleon  in  it.  Among  these  disabled  soldiers  were  some  who 
had  been  in  the  battle  of  Friburg,  or  Rocroy,  or  the  passage  of 
the  Rhine,  or  the  taking  of  Maestricht.  Some  had  conquered 
in  Flanders,  others  in  Roussillon.  Among  the  oldest  and  most 
infirm  were  those  who  had  been  in  the  siege  of  Rochelle,  under 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  some  who  remembered  the  battle  of 
Mariendal,  under  Turenne.  In  the  Grand  Avenue  crowds  had 
assembled  to  see  the  arrival  of  royalty,  and  cannoneers  were 
ready  to  fire  the  salute.  At  length  an  outrider  in  the  king's 
livery,  covered  with  dust,  and  waving  his  gray  cap  with  its  red 
plumes,  announced  the  approach  of  the  royal  cortege.  The 
cannon  thundered,  the  invalids  .shouldered  their  arms,  and  the 
long  line  of  living  ruins  stood  motionless  and  silent,  when  Louis 
XIV.,  with  all  due  pomp  and  ceremony,  made  his  appearance 
with  a  train  of  attendants.  He  alighted  and  addressed  the  sol- 
diers as  he  passed  along  their  ranks.     Coming  to  a  group  of 
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banners  held  by  young  soldiers,  he  stopped,  took  off  his  hat, 
looked  with  compassion  upon  a  youth,  who  must  have  been 
grievously  wounded  in  the  neck,  judging  from  the  efforts  he 
made  to  hold  his  head  erect,  and  asked  his  name. 

"  Maurice,  sire." 

"  Where  were  you  wounded?" 

"  At  Blenheim,  sire." 

Louis's  face,  already  grave,  grew  darker.  "  Under  what  mar- 
shal?" 

"  Sire,  MoDsigneur  de  Tallard." 

'^I^essieurs  Tallard  and  Marsein,"  said  the  king,  turning  to 
his  courtiers,  "  count  enough  fine  pages  in  the  histories  of  their 
houses  to  make  this  one  forgotten.  Has  not  the  sun  itself  spots  ?" 
And  he  continued  the  review,  addressing  the  soldiers  kindly. 
Turning  to  leave,  he  was  greeted  with  cries  of  "Vive  le  roi  1" 
"Vive  Louis!" 

Then,  accompanied  by  Marshal  de  Grancey,  the  governor  of 
the  h6tel,  and  a  guard  of  honor,  selected  from  the  officers  of  the 
inmates,  he  went  through  the  establishment.  In  the  church, 
which  was  not  then  finished,  he  said  to  Louvois,  minister  of  war, 
"  You  must  see  that  this  chapel  is  enlarged.  The  God  of  France 
is  also  the  God  of  armies ;  his  temple  cannot  be  too  vast,  and 
beneath  the  dome  we  will  hang  the  flags  taken  from  our  enemies. 
In  the  crypt  the  ashes  of  our  marshals  shall  repose ;  I  wish  hence- 
forth that  our  royal  H6tel  des  Invalides  may  be  the  St.  Denis 
of  my  great  captains." 

As  he  left  the  chapel  a  carriage  drawn  by  six  horses  entered 
the  court  of  the  government,  and  the  dauphiness,  Madame  de 
Main  tenon,  the  duchesses  de  Chevreuse  and  De  Roquelaure 
alighted,  and  after  many  courtly  salutations  and  compliments 
all  left  the  hdtel,  amid  the  acclamations  and  cheers  of  the  assem- 
bled soldiers  and  the  firing  of  cannons.  The  next  day,  the  can- 
noneers, wishing  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  visit,  engraved 
on  the  bronze  of  a  piece  of  the  rampart  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: 

"Louis  the  Great,  for  the  first  time,  honored  with  his  august 
presence  his  royal  Hdtel  des  Invalides,  May  9th,  1705." 

35 
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Late  on  a  beautiful  autumnal  afternoon  in  1806  Napoleon, 
Rapp,  his  aid-de-camp,  and  an  outrider  galloped  from  St.  Cloud 
to  Paris,  and  stopping  at  the  H6tel  des  Invalides,  Napoleon  left 
them,  saying,  as  he  alighted  and  buttoned  closely  his  riding-coat, 
"  Stay  here,  take  care  of  my  horse;  I  wish  to  go  in  alone  without 
the  governor's  knowledge ;  I  wish  to  know  how  ray  soldiers  are 
to-day;  I  shall  not  stay  long." 

The  guard  noticing  his  military  cap,  and. catching  a  glimpse 
of  epaulettes,  thought  him  some  superior  officer,  and  let  him 
pass  unchallenged. 

As  usual,  when  he  wished  to  observe  anything,  he  crossed  his 
hands  behind  him  and  made  his  way  through  the  courts  and 
galleries,  until  he  came  to  the  chapel  court.  His  attention  then 
was  attracted  by  the  conversation  of  two  infirm  soldiers,  and  in 
order  to  hear  what  they  were  saying,  he  regulated  his  steps  by 
theirs,  although  they  walked  very  slowly. 

''Jerome,'*  said  the  eldest,  "don't  you  see  him  coming  yet  ?" 

"No,  father;  but  I  will  give  him  a  sermon  when  he  does 
come  that  he  will  remember.     Such  conduct  is  unmanly." 

"  You  should  have  indulgence  for  children,  Jerome.  We,  too, 
have  been  young,  and  I  don't  think  I  was  any  better  when  I  was 
at  his  age."  And,  leaning  on  his  crutch,  he  continued :  "  That 
must  have  been  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  for  I  had  not  then 
married  your  mother." 

"  Never,  father,  never  1  Respect  the  aged  !  Such  was  our 
motto  in  the  time  of  Marshal  Saxe,  and  so  much  the  more  when 
the  aged  are  our  fathers." 

"  Come,  come ;  my  good  Jerome,  he  will  be  here  soon,  our 
poor  little  Cyprian.  Compared  with  us  he  is  only  a  child.  He 
probably  thought  I  would  stay  longer  at  prayers  to-day,  and  so 
he  has  gone  to  amuse  himself  at  the  gate.  And,  after  all,"  he 
added,  lowering  his  voice,  "'tis  my  fault.  I  ought  to  have  said 
one  more  confiteor." 

At  this  Napoleon  frankly  accosted  them.  "It  appears,  my 
friends,  that  you  are  waiting  for  some  one. ' ' 

"Yes,  colonel,"  said  the  youngest,  "I  and  my  father,  Mau- 
rice, are  waiting  for  my  son,  who  knows  very  well,  the  heartless 
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fellow^  that  his  grandfather  needs  both  his  arms  to  get  up  to  the 

dormitory;  and  he  has  them,  while  I "    And  he  shook  his 

armless  sleeve. 

"You  are  a  good  man,**  said  the  emperor  with  emotion, 
"  and  your  son  does  wrong.  But  how  comes  it  that  your  father 
stayed  so  long  in  the  chapel?    It  is  contrary  to  the  rules.*' 

"  Our  marshal  gave  him  permission.  The  first  of  September, 
every  year,  my  father  passes  part  of  the  day  reciting  his  reper- 
tory of  prayers  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  king  he  used  to 
serve,  and  since  I  have  been  in  this  hotel  I  have  never  known 
him  to  omit  this  pious  duty.*' 

"  What  king  ?**  asked  Napoleon. 

"His  late  majesty  Louis  XIV.,**  said  the  old  man,  speaking 
for  the  first  time. 

"Louis  XIV.  r*  repeated  Napoleon,  astonished;  "did  you 
ever  see  him?** 

"Here,  in  this  very  place,  he  spoke  to  me,  and  I  answered 
him,*'  said  Maurice,  proudly. 

"  You  are  very  fortunate,'  *  resumed  Napoleon.  "  But  then  you 
must  be  more  than  a  hundred  years  old?*' 

"My  colonel,  I  will  be  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  come 
next  Candlemas.*** 

"  One  hundred  and  twenty-one  years  !**  exclaimed  Napoleon. 
And  passing  quickly  to  the  right  of  father  Maurice,  he  took  his 
arm,  saying,  in  a  tone  full  of  compassion,  "  Lean  on  me,  my 
old  comrade ;  it  is  my  place  to  help  you.** 

"Ah,  my  colonel,"  replied  the  old  man,  in  a  voice  of  emo- 
tion, "  I  would  not  dare,  I  know  too  well  the  respect " 

"  Give  me  your  arm,  I  wish  it  1"  And  taking  the  arm  of  the 
invalid,  who  still  hesitated,  the  emperor  laid  it  gently  on  his 
own. 

"  Come,  father,  you  must  obey,"  said  Jerome ;  "  you  see  that 
the  colonel  is  not  like  the  marquises  of  former  times ;  and  with 
all  your  salaams  you  will  end  by  taking  cold,  and  you  know 

*  In  1806  there  were  several  centenarians  among  the  invalids,  fiither  Maurice 
was  one  of  them.     He  died  in  1809,  aged  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  years. 
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what  the  doctor  told  you.  And  that  confounded  Cyprian !  He 
shall  pay  for  this  to-morrow  morning/* 

*'  Were  you  in  many  battles  ?"  asked  Napoleon,  as  they  walked 
along  slowly. 

"Eh,  ehl"  said  father  Maurice,  as  he  began  to  cough.  "I 
made  my  d^but  at  Friedlingen,  when  Villars  defeated  the  prince 
of  Baden,  and  was  saluted  marshal  of  France  by  his  troops  after 
the  battle.  The  following  year  I  received  my  third  wound  at 
Blenheim,  when  Marshal  Tallard's  son  was  a  comet  in  one  of 
the  red  companies.*' 

"Blenheim!  do  you  say?  That  is  a  long  time  ago.  The 
French  lost  that  battle^  although  commanded  by  two  marshals 
of  France  in  person,  and  a  Bavarian  prince,  I  forget  what 
one '* 

"  Yes,  Colonel,  the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  Marshal  Tallard  and 
De  Marsem ;  famous  warriors  in  the  time  of  his  late  majesty 
Louis  XIV.  Oh,  I  still  remember  it;  a  musket-ball  entered 
my  left  shoulder  and  came  out  at  the  right.  I  fell  when  hit, 
crying,  '  Long  live  the  king !'  And  one  year  after  I  was  healed 
I  obtained  permission  of  his  late  majesty,  as  a  favor,  to  enter  the 
Invalides. ' ' 

"  It  was  not  a  favor,*'  interrupted  Napoleon,  "  it  was  justice." 

"  It  will  soon  be  one  hundred  and  two  years  since  I  have  been 
in  this  hotel.  I  married  here,  and  I  have  seen  many  comrades 
pass  away  during  this  time,  and  now  even  since  there  have  been 
only  young  men  here,  I  am  contented,  and  have  been  very  happy 
since  my  children  have  joined  me." 

"Jerome,"  said  Napoleon,  touched  by  the  recital  of  this 
Nestor  of  the  army,  "  you,  the  son  of  this  brave  old  man,  how 
old  are  you?" 

"I  am  in  my  ninety-first  year,  my  colonel.     I  was  born  in 

1715." 

"Yes,"  interrupted  his  father,  "  the  very  same  year  that  his 
late  majesty  Louis  XIV.  died.  I  remember  it  as  well  as  if  it 
were  yesterday." 

"  Ninety -one  1**  exclaimed  Napoleon;  "you  do  not  look  as 
old  as  that.     You  must  have  been  in  the  war  a  long  time?*' 
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"  Twenty-eight  years,  my  colonel ;  I  served  successively  under 
Marshals  Saxe,  Soubise,  Broglie,  Contades,  and  under  the  Prince 
de  Conde.  I  was  in  Fontenoy,  Lawfeld,  Rosbach,  Berghen,  and 
Friburg.  It  was  there  I  lost  my  arm,  as  you  see.  I  have  been 
in  this  hdtel  since  1763,  nearly  forty-three  years;  but  I  was  in 
the  time  of  Ix)uis  XV." 

'*  Yes,  Louis  XV.,**  said  Napoleon,  in  a  low  tone,  "  a  miserable 
king  to  sign  the  shameful  treaty  by  which  France  gave  up  so 
much  of  her  territory.  * ' 

** And  for  forty-three  years,*'  resumed  the  old  man,  "Jerome 
has  been  a  good  son  to  me.  Why  does  not  his  boy  resemble 
him?** 

**  Father,**  said  Jerome,  *'  Cyprian  is  young,  and  enjoys  life.'* 

*' Certainly,"  added  Napoleon,  "excuses  should  be  made  for 
young  people.     You  said  so  yourself  a  few  moments  since." 

"  My  colonel,  that  is  simply  a  ruse  de  guerre  /"  And  he  began 
to  cough  again.  "When  I  see  my  son  angry  with  his,  I  make 
believe  to  be  more  angry  than  he.  By  means  of  this  tactic  peace 
is  re-established  between  them." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Napoleon,  "I  must  take  Cyprian's  place. 
Your  son  and  I  will  help  you  up  the  stairs.  The  wind  is  coming 
up  cool,  and  at  your  age  it  would  not  be  well  for  you  to  mount 
guard  by  starlight." 

"  Oh,  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  in  the  time  of  his 
late  majesty  Louis  XIV.,  I  remained  on  guard  six  hours  before 
the  enemy's  lines,  and  within  gunshot  of  Marlborough's  senti- 
nels.    The  anspessade  had  forgotten  me  completely." 

"That  officer  was  very  capable  of  doing  so  in  Marlborough's 
time,"  said  Napoleon,  smiling;  "but  then  you  were  a  hundred 
years  younger  than  you  are  now,  and  that  makes  some  differ- 


ence.** 


"Ah,  my  colonel,"  said  Maurice,  trying  to  withdraw  his  arm, 
"I  cannot  allow  it." 

"  Come,  come,  father,"  said  Jerome,  "since  the  colonel  has 
the  kindness  to  really  wish  it,  let  us  profit  by  it.  You  are  be- 
ginning to  cough  again,  and  will  have  to  take  medicine  in  the 
morning." 
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And  all  three  began  to  ascend  the  steps ;  when  Jerome  ex- 
claimed, "  There  he  is  !*' 

"  Don't  scold  too  much,"  said  Maurice. 

"Scold, — the  gad-about !  the  incorrigible  fellow !  the  rascal  I" 

The  emperor  turned  to  see  Cyprian,  and  saw  a  soldier  coming 
whose  silver  chin  reflected  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  whose 
wooden  legs  prevented  his  making  any  very  great  speed.  Was 
that  the  rover,  the  libertine,  on  whom  had  fallen  so  grotesquely 
the  recriminations  of  two  generations  ?  At  the  sight  of  this  mar- 
tyr of  battles.  Napoleon  could  not  help  a  feeling  both  of  pity 
and  admiration. 

Invalid  number  three  was  about  sixty  years  old.  His  face  was 
terribly  mutilated.  Besides  his  artificial  chin,  he  had  one  glass 
eye,  whose  fixedness  gave  a  strange  expression  to  his  physiognomy. 
A  glass  eye  in  those  times  was  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  coquetry,  and 
Cyprian  must  have  been  a  beau  in  his  youth.  He  was  tall, 
vigorously  constituted,  and  walked  slowly,  it  is  true,  but  perfectly 
erect.  He  must  have  been  culpable,  for  at  that  moment  he  ap- 
peared very  humble.  Jerome  was  going  to  overwhelm  him  with 
reproaches,  when  Cyprian,  after  giving  the  emperor  a  military 
salute,  interrupted  his  father  with  admirable  coolness,  and,  in  a 
gay  tone,  said,  "  Papa !  papa !  be  calm  1  You  must  not  judge  with- 
out hearing,  as  my  old  general,  the  illustrious  Dugommier,  used 
to  say.  I  was  not  present  at  the  roll  of  the  drum,  that's  positive, 
but  listen  to  me :  I  have  alwa)rs  noticed  that  when  grandfather 
spent  his  mornings,  as  to-day,  in  the  chapel  saying  his  prayers, 
and  in  the  afternoon  repeating  his  ancient  catechism,  an  extra 
glass  of  wine  strengthened  him  and  gave  him  natural  legs  to  get 
up  to  his  dormitory.  Now,  as  I  have  only  artificial  ones,  I  have 
been  to  find  my  neighbor  Golibert  to  get  him  to  exchange  his 
portion  of  wine  for  my  mounting  guard  in  his  place  before  the 
marshal's  lodgings  to-morrow.  And  here  is  the  portion  of  conso- 
lation for  you  I  Now  scold  me  if  you  choose,  but  I  am  radically 
innocent.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  grandfather  will  not  blame 
me. 

Thus  saying  he  handed  out  the  bottle,  which  the  old  man 
took,  shook  it,  and  said,  "There's  more  here  than  usual." 
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*' That's  true,  grandfather;  mine  went  in  too,  without  mean- 
ing expressly  to  do  it,  and  I  have  also  managed  to  get  some 
colonial  productions  for  you.  Here  is  some  sugar  and  a  bit  of 
white  bread,  with  which  I  will  make  you  a  fricassee  such  as  they 
give  parrots.  It  will  have  the  effect  on  your  poor  stomach,  a 
little  rusty  from  years  of  service,  of  a  real  waistcoat  of  Utrecht 
velvet.  And  now,"  continued  he,  passing  to  the  left  of  the  old 
man,  **I  resume  my  place  in  battle  and  my  post  of  honor." 

"Yes,  Monsieur  Cyprian,"  said  Napoleon,  "this  place  is  to 
you  a  post  of  real  honor,  which  you  should  be  jealous  of  yielding 
to  any  one.     But  where  did  you  get  so  mutilated  ?' ' 

**  In  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  when  we  conquered  the  Austrians, 
under  General  Jourdan,  now  marshal  of  the  empire.  On  rush- 
ing on  the  enemy's  battery,  some  grape-shot  took  away  my  chin, 
one  of  my  eyes,  and  both  my  legs  at  the  same  time.  But,"  said 
Cyprian,  striking  his  broad  chest,  "  the  stomach  remained  in- 
tact and  the  heart  is  whole."    • 

Napoleon  smiled,  and  said,  *'  The  battle  of  Fleurus  took  place 
the  26th  of  June,  1794." 

"  Yes,  my  colonel ;  it  was  warmer  then  than  now,  I  assure 
you." 

"That  was  in  Bonaparte's  time,"  said  the  centenarian. 

"Grandfather,"  said  Cyprian,  "without  meaning  any  disre- 
spect, you  should  call  him  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Great; 
those  are  his  baptismal .  names,  and  he  is  called  by  no  other  in 
this  hatel." 

Meantime  Rapp  had  entered  the  h6tel,  and  it  was  soon  known 
that  Napoleon  was  there  too.  At  the  cries  of  "  There  he  is ! 
Vive  Tempereur!  This  way,  comrades!"  Cyprian,  who  had 
not  paid  particular  attention  to  the  face  or  dress  of  Napoleon, 
fixed  his  looks  on  the  pretended  colonel,  and  recognizing  him, 
who,  two  years  previous,  distributed  the  crosses  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  in  the  hotel,  clasped  his  hands,  exclaiming, — 

"Ah,  my  emperor!  pardon  me  all  my  remarks."  Then  ad- 
dressing Maurice  and  Jerome,  while  twisting  his  cap  nervously, 
"Father,  grandfather,  'tis  the  emperor  and  king  we  have  been 
talking  with;  'tis  the  emperor,  I  tell  you !" 
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"Are  you  the  emperor,  my  colonel  ?"  Cj;-  ^Tclaimed  with  artless 
stupor  the  two  old  men. 

*'  Yes,  my  children,"  replied  Napoleon,  affectioi^  lately  restrain- 
ing them  from  falling  on  their  knees  to  him,  ^'  I  am  yv^'>ur  &ther ; 
for  I  am  the  father  of  the  soldiers  who  have  fought  so  valiantly 
for  the  welfare  of  France." 

At  that  moment  Rapp,  the  governor,  his  aid,  and  the  soldiers 
following  them,  came  up,  and  Napoleon,  in  an  undertone,  said 
to  Rapp,  **  Why  could  you  not  have  patience  to  wait  for  me?" 
Then  in  the  most  affable  tone  he  continued:  "Come  here, 
officers,  here,  marshal,  and  you,  my  old  comrades.  You  must 
help  me  to  recompense  three  generations  of  heroes !  Here  are 
three  brave  men,"  pointing  to  Maurice,  Jerome,  and  Cyprian, 
"who  fought  on  three  days  equally  glorious  to  France:  at 
Friedlingen,  at  Raucourt,  and  at  Fleurus.  The  same  recom- 
pense must  be  awarded  to  their  valor,  for  those  three  great  bat- 
tles were  sisters.  My  dear  marshal,"  said  he  to  Serrurier, 
"have  the  goodness  to  lend  me  your  cross.  I  will  return  it 
to-morrow,"  added  he,  smiling.  "  Give  me  thine,"  said  he  to 
Rapp. 

Napoleon  gave  one  to  Jerome  and  the  other  to  Cyprian; 
then  taking  off  his  own,  he  fastened  it  on  the  breast  of  the  cen- 
tenarian, below  the  two  small  swords  crossed  on  the  medallion 
that  already  decorated  him,  and  said  kindly, — 

"  My  old  comrade,  I  regret  not  having  paid  you  this  debt  of 
France  sooner." 

"ViveT  eropereur!  Vive  Tempereur!"  cried  aloud  all  the 
pensioners. 

"  Sire,"  said  Maurice,  in  a  tone  which  joy  rendered  still  more 
tremulous,  "  you  beautify  my  tomb,  and  you  make  me  all  glori- 
ous for  having  given  to  my  country  two  sons,  whose  services  your 
majesty  has  just  paid  so  honorably." 

"  My  brave  man,"  replied  Napoleon,  holding  out  his  hand  to 
Maurice,  who  took  it  and  raised  it  to  his  lips  respectfblly,  "  I 
repeat  to  you,  I  only  pay  the  debt  of  the  country,  for  I  too  am 
a  soldier,  and  owe  everything  to  her."  Then  addressing  the  gov- 
ernor :  "  Sir  marshal,"  he  continued,  smiling,  "to  come  to  the 
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Invalides  without  paying  a  visit  to  my  old  comrades  would  be 
like  going  to  Rome  without  seeing  our  holy  father  the  pope." 
In  the  long  sojourn  which  Marshal  Serrurier  had  made  in  Rome 
and  Italy,  from  1795  ^^  i799>  ^^  however  had  never  seen  the 
pope. 

Napoleon  told  the  marshal  he  wanted  to  see  the  laundry. 
On  entering  and  examining  it,  he  was  delighted  with  the  admir- 
able order  in  which  he  found  everything.  Finally  he  asked  the 
directress,— 

"  How  many  shirts  has  each  soldier  ?" 

"Three,  sire." 

**  Three  !  one  on  the  soldier,  one  in  the  wash,  and  one  in  the 
drawer ;  that  is  not  enough.  Madame,  I  wish  them  henceforth 
to  have  five.*'  And  turning  to  the  governor:  "Do  you  hear, 
sir  marshal  ?     Five  shirts.     I  order  it." 

Just  before  reaching  the  door,  he  turned  again  to  the  direct- 
ress,— 

"  When  the  linen  returns  from  the  wash,  in  what  order  do  you 
place  it  in  the  drawer?"  The  latter  having  smiled  at  this  singu- 
lar question.  Napoleon  asked,  with  a  smile,  "Why  do  you 
laugh?" 

"  Why,  sire,  I  always  place  it  just  as  your  majesty  has 
seen  it." 

"  That  is  not  what  I  want  to  know ;  what  I  mean  is,  you 
should  always  put  that  which  comes  from  the  wash  under  that 
which  is  already  in  the  drawer.  In  that  way  they  all  get  used 
alike,  and  all  wear  out  equally  at  the  same  time.  And  then  the 
soldier  always  has  them  perfectly  dry;  do  you  understand  me?" 

"Perfectly,  sire;  we  always  do  so.  But  in  truth  your  maj- 
esty will  permit  me  to  express  my  astonishment  that  you  should 
have  the  knowledge  which  belongs  to  the  mother  of  a  family." 

"  My  dear  lady,  it  is  because  the  general  ought  to  be  the 
mother  of  the  soldier.  It  is  his  duty  to  see  to  everything  that 
can  ameliorate  his  condition,  which  is  no  less  unfortunate  in 
reality  if  it  does  stand  first  in  the  world's  history.  You  ought 
to  understand  me." 

Meantime  it  had  become  generally  known  that  the  emperor  * 
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was  in  the  hdtel,  and  the  inmates  forgetting  the  ordinary  regu* 
lations,  and  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  officers,  had  left  their  dor- 
mitories, and  assembled  in  the  court,  crying,  "Vive  Tempe- 
reur  !"  And  the  moment  he  appeared  they  pressed  around  him, 
and  it  was  who  should  recall  a  victory  or  a  triumph. 

"My  emperor!"  exclaimed  they,  crying  all  together,  "I 
was  with  you  at  Toulon  I — I  at  the  passage  of  St.  Bernard  ! — 
Do  you  remember  Trebia  ? — ^You  spoke  to  me  at  Aboukir ! — ^I 
shared  my  bed  with  you  at  Roveredo  ! — ^I  picked  up  your  hat  at 
Marengo  ! — I  was  at  Austerlitz  !" 

Napoleon  smiled  at  the  memories  he  had  awakened,  and  tried 
to  answer  each,  inquiring  if  they  were  contented,  and  if  his 
paternal  instructions  were  punctually  observed.  After  spending 
half  an  hour  talking  with  them,  he  motioned  to  Rapp,  and  said 
to  the  marshal  he  regretted  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave.  Rapp 
had  sent  away  the  saddle-horses,  ordered  a  carriage  from  the 
stables  of  the  Carrousel,  and  sent  to  the  military  school  for  an 
escort  of  chasseurs. 

Napoleon  stepped  into  the  carriage  amid  cries  of  "  Vive  Tem- 
pereur  !*'  which  the  shores  of  the  Seine  re-echoed  as  he  passed 
along. 

"  This  has  been  one  of  the  pleasantest  evenings  of  my  life," 
said  he  to  Rapp.  "I  could  almost  wish  I  was  able  to  spend 
my  life  there." 

"  I  would  be  glad  to  be  sure  of  dying  there,  and  being  buried 
there." 

**  Who  knows?"  said  Napoleon,  smiling;  "that  may  happen." 

"At  least  I  should  have  the  certainty  of  not  being  in  bad 
company,"  replied  Rapp;  "and  that  is  something." 

"  Ah  I  ah !  Monsieur  Frondeur,"  cried  Napoleon,  pulling  the 
ear  of  his  aid-de-camp.  "I  know  why  you  say  that.  You 
allude  to  our  visit  to  St.  Denis  the  other  day.  Well,  if  I  had  been 
Louis  XIV.,  instead  of  having  myself  buried  there, — for,  after  all, 
St.  Denis  is  only  a  receptacle  of  sluggard  kings, — ^I  would  have 
chosen  to  be  laid  in  the  Invalides,  between  Turenne  and  Vauban : 
the  Hdtel  des  Invalides  being  his  work,  too.     Don't  you  think 
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Rapp  shook  his  head  in  the  negative,  and  Napoleon  added : 
"Well,  I  can  find  other  people  of  my  opinion,  at  least  father 
Maurice." 

Time  passed, — ^nearly  thirty-six  years, — and  France  asked 
England's  permission  to  bring  Napoleon  from  St.  Helena  to  the 
" banks  of  the  Seine."  Guizot  wrote  the  official  note.  Thiers 
was  then  at  the  head  of  the^  French  ministry  tinder  Louis  Phi- 
lippe. Lord  Palmerston  replied  kindly  and  courteously,  using 
the  word  emperor. 

The  Prince  de  Joinville  sailed  with  two  frigates  for  St.  Helena, 
carrying  a  coffin  of  solid  ebony,  elaborately  carved,  in  the  shape 
of  the  ancient  sarcophagi,  and  large  enough  to  contain  those  in 
which  the  emperor  was  buried.  One  word,  in  letters  of  gold, 
"  Napoleon,**  was  on  it.  A  magnificent  pall  of  velvet,  embroid- 
ered with  gold  bees,  and  bordered  with  ermine,  covered  it.  On 
the  comers  were  eagles  embroidered  with  gold  and  surmounted 
with  the  imperial  crown. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Napoleon's  arrival  at  St.  He- 
lena was  appointed  for  the  exhumation,  and  at  midnight,  in 
presence  of  the  French  and  English  commissioners,  the  work 
began.  After  nine  hours'  hard  labor,  the  heavy  slab  that  covered 
the  tomb  was  raised  by  means  of  a  crane.  The  three  coffins,  of 
mahogany,  lead,  and  tin,  were  opened^  the  white  satin  carefully 
raised,  and  the  features  were  so  little  changed  that  he  was  in- 
stantly recognized  by  those  who  had  known  him  when  alive,  and 
many  burst  into  tears.  Notwithstanding  the  torrents  of  rain,  the 
streets  along  which  the  procession  passed  were  hung  with  crape, 
and  all  St.  Helena  followed  the  remains  until  they  were  received 
beneath  the  folds  of  the  French  flag  and  conveyed  to  the  ship, 
amid  the  unfurling  of  banners  and  the  salutes  of  cannons.  The 
rich  banner,  embroidered  by  the  ladies  of  St,  Helena  with  their 
own  hands,  was  hung  in  the  chapel  of  the  ship. 

The  anniversary  of  the  victory  of  Austerlitz  the  frigates  en- 
tered the  harbor  at  Cherbourg,  where  a  steamer  was  in  readiness 
for  Havre.  Napoleon  once  said,  "Paris,  Rouen,  and  Havre 
shall  be  one  city,  with  the  Seine  for  its  principal  street."  The 
Seine  was  the  main  street,  on  whose  banks  crowds  assembled  to 
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see  the  funeral  barge*  as  it  passed.  At  Rouen  a  triumphal 
arch  spanned  the  river,  decorated  with  twenty  thousand  yards 
of  silk,  and  thirty-six  thousand  bees.  At  Courbevoie,  four 
miles  from  Paris,  where  the  remains  were  taken  on  shore,  a 
colossal  statue  of  Josephine  stood  to  greet  the  return  of  her 
husband. 

Suffice  it  to  say  the  third  visit  was  made  December  15,  1840, 
when,  as  the  French  said,  "He  who  united  in  himself  alone 
the  glory  of  Alexander,  of  Caesar,  of  Charlemagne,  and  Louis 
XIV.,  took  his  place  in  the  Invalides,  which,  during  his  life,  he 
had  marked  as  the  place  for  heroes. ' ' 

The  evening  of  that  day,  when  all  was  silent,  you  might  have 
seen  three  pensioners,  one  of  whom,  nearly  a  hundred  years  old, 
blind,  and  walking  on  wooden  legs,  entered  the  chapel  in  which 
Napoleon's  remains  had  been  deposited,  and  arriving  at  the 
catafalque,  his  legs  were  taken  off  that  he  might  kneel ;  then 
prostrating  himself,  and  with  his  bald  forehead  resting  on  the 
steps,  amid  inarticulate  sobs,  the  words  God,  emperor,  and  father 
were  alone  distinguishable.  On  their  return,  it  was  observed 
that  the  superior  officers  took  off  their  hats  to  the  old  man  as  he 
passed. 

He  who  had  just  paid  the  last  tribute  to  the  mortal  remains 
of  Napoleon  was  Cyprian,  the  grandson  of  father  Maurice. 

And  the  emperor's  sarcophagus  remained  in  that  chapel  during 
the  eleven  years  occupied  in  preparing  a  tomb  worthy  of  France 
and  her  hero. 

For  twenty-one  years  thousands  have  come  to  see  his  present 
resting-place.  Hundreds  were  there  when  we  were :  foreigners, 
and  French  of  all  classes,  officers  and  soldiers,  rich  and  poor, 
citizens  and  peasants,  old  and  young,  and  little  children, — all 
quiet,  reverent,  thoughtful,  and  even  sad,  as  if  they  had  but  yes- 
terday lost  a  friend. 

There  he  lies  between  Turenne  and  Vauban ;  Duroc  and  Ber- 
trand  have  mounted  guard;  two  brothers  are  near  him,  the 
eldest  and  the  youngest,  and  the  light  falls  on  him,  and  on 
everything  so  beautiful,  so  magnificent,  around  him.  Peace  be 
to  his  ashes  1 
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I  hope  the  German  poet  has  been  here, — ^he  who  lamented 
that  Napoleon  did  not  lie  with  his  warriors,  with  his  son, — did 
not  even  lie  in  Europe,  but  in  a  far  distant  island : 

"  liegt  in  Europa  nicht 
Liegt  nicht  bei  seinen  Krieger,  liegt  nicht  bei  seinem  Sohn ; 
In  fernen  Insel  Lande,  da  liegt  Napoleon  1" 

As  we  rode  away  and  came  around  in  front  of  the  hotel  again,  I 
noticed  the  trophy  cannons,  which  are  fired  only  on  grand  occa- 
sions ;  and  the  little  gardens  left  to  the  care  of  the  invalids,  and 
the  beautiful  flowers  and  shade-trees  under  which  the  worn-out 
soldiers  enjoy  their  pipes  in  warm  weather.  I  saw  many  sol- 
diers with  wooden  legs  and  armless  sleeves,  and  heartily 
wished  I  could  hear  them  relate  their  exploits. 

Yesterday  we  went  to  the  exhibition  of  modern  paintings  and 
sculpture  in  the  Palais  de  T Industrie.  The  great  exposition  of 
industry  was  held  here  in  1855.  I  liked  the  sculpture  very 
much  ;  but  there  are  too  many  battle-pictures  to  suit  me.  At  the 
door  by  which  we  entered,  ladies  were  soliciting  money  for  the 
soldiers ;  at  the  one  by  which  we  left,  it  was  to  pay  off  the  debt 
of  France.  They  are  exceeding  anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  German 
troops;  and  I  think  as  soon  as  they  can  breathe  they  will  try  to 
recover  Lorraine,  and  perhaps  Alsace  too.  They  cannot  realize 
even  yet  that  they  have  been  conquered. 

Hotel  Chatham,  May  27. — I  write  to  you  this  time  on  a 
picture  of  the  Louvre, — all  the  buildings  in  the  back  of  this  pic- 
ture. The  Tuileries  are  on  this  side  the  railing,  into  which  you 
enter  under  the  archway  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  The  Tuileries 
and  the  Louvre  are  built  all  around  this  square.  Carriages,  omni- 
buses, carts,  and  foot-passengers  cross  it  under  large  gateways, 
entered  from  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  on  one  side,  and  the  quai 
along  the  Seine  on  the  other.  It  is  only  this  side  the  railing, 
the  Place  du  Carrousel,  which  is  not  open  to  the  public.  But 
I  saw  soldiers  drilling  there  the  other  day.  Where  all  the  peo- 
ple cross  is  called  Place  de  Napoleon  III.  It  would  be  very 
lonely  for  an  imperial   family  to  have  all  these  buildings  and 
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square  to  themselves ;  and  so,  to  add  to  their  pleasure,  and  the 
pleasure  and  convenience  of  the  public,  they  are  allowed  to  use 
it.  Besides,  all  those  who  go  to  see  the  picture-galleries  and 
the  museum  pass  through  this  square,  and  enter  the  doors  under 
the  pavilion  where  you  see  the  flag  flying.  After  this  long  pre- 
amble I  must  tell  you  how  delighted  we  were  to  receive  your 
letters.  I  have  not  written  as  often  as  I  would  have  done,  on 
account  of  the  rainy,  unpleasant,  and  cold  weather.  Why,  the 
woman  who  brings  our  clothes  from  the  wash  seemed  so  chilled, 
so  frozen,  that  I  gave  the  poor  thing  my  astrakhan.  She  comes 
so  early  and  goes  away  so  late,  that  she  must  feel  the  cold  so 
much  the  more. 

Tuesday  afternoon  I  rode  out  to  P^re  la  Chaise  with  madame, 
— named  after  P^re  la  Chaise,  confessor  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  re- 
sided on  this  spot.  The  Jesuits  once  had  a  convent  on  these 
heights,  between  Belleville  and  Charonne,  then  in  1800  it  was 
bought  by  the  city  of  Paris  for  the  first  national  cemetery.  It 
then  contained  forty-two  acres.  About  the  centre  of  the  ceme- 
tery stands  the  chapel,  a  simple  but  elegant  Doric  temple,  com- 
manding a  splendid  view  of  Paris  and  the  fortified  hills  around 
it,  and  the  avenues  of  limes  and  chestnuts  and  acacia-trees  in 
the  cemetery.  Some  of  the  monuments  represent  chapels,  mau- 
soleums, pyramids,  obelisks,  columns,  altars,  urns.  I  must  confess 
that  I  was  disappointed, — I  rather  think  the  French  expend  but 
a  modicum  of  their  taste  in  their  cemeteries,  or  rather  their  taste 
does  not  run  in  this  line.  We  had  no  sooner  reached  the  chapel 
than  it  began  to  thunder,  and  we  had  to  hasten  away.  Return- 
ing, I  noticed  Porte  St.  Denis,  where  in  old  times  stood  the 
fortified  gate  of  that  name.  The  present  one  is  a  sort  of  trium- 
phal arch,  built  in  1672  to  commemorate  a  victorious  campaign 
in  the  Netherlands.  It  is  seventy-two  feet  high,  its  central  arch 
is  twenty-five,  and  its  two  side  arches  ten  feet  high  and  five 
wide.  It  is  richly  sculptured  with  military  trophies  and  bas- 
reliefs  ;  especially  over  the  central  arch  is  one  representing  the 
Grand  Monarque  on  horseback,  crossing  the  Rhine,  and  the  in- 
scription, LUDOVico  MAGNO.  Napoleon  had  this  gate  thoroughly 
repaired  in  1807,     The  balls  in  the  Communist  troubles  battered 
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it  in  many  places,  and  it  is  now  undergoing  repairs.  I  saw 
several  statues  in  the  squares  we  passed, — one  of  Voltaire.  I 
wonder  how  much  prejudice  has  to  do  with  it :  Voltaire  looks 
mean  and  insignificant  to  me,  and  his  pictures  and  statues  always 
remind  me  of  a  cat. 

We  went  again  to  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  walked  until  we 
were  tired,  and  then  took  a  carriage  and  rode  to  the  place  where 
the  old  Bastille  used  to  stand.  In  1831  Louis  Philippe  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Column  of  July  which  now  stands  on  the  spot. 
One  half  the  column  commemorates  the  names  of  those  who  fell 
in  taking  the  Bastille ;  the  other,  those  who  fought  in  the  three- 
days'  revolution  which  placed  him  on  the  throne  in  July  1830. 
The  column  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet  high,  the  diam- 
eter twelve ;  it  is  entirely  of  bronze,  and  cost  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  In  1848  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe 
was  brought  here  and  burned.  Here  too  Monseigneur  Affre, 
archbishop  of  Paris,  was  shot  by  a  ruffian  while  addressing  the 
insurgents.  He  died  the  following  day,  saying,  "  May  my 
blood  be  the  last  spilt  in  civil  war  !''  This  column  was  much 
injured  by  balls  from  the  army  of  Versailles  in  their  fight  with 
the  Communists,  and  is  now  undergoing  repairs. 

On  Friday  we  rode  out  to  Vincennes,  passing  the  Barriere 
du  Trone,  the  eastern  entrance  of  Paris.  Two  handsome  Doric 
columns,  about  two  hundred  feet  high,  stand  on  either  side  of 
the  gateway ;  on  one  of  these  pillars  is  a  statue  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  and  on  the  other  St.  Louis, — Perfidy  and  Honesty  per- 
sonified. The  Barriere  derives  its  name  from  a  throne  placed 
there  in  1660,  on  which  Louis  XIV.  sat  to  receive  the  homage 
of  the  Parisians. 

The  castle  of  Vincennes  dates  far  back.  Louis  the  Young 
built  himself  a  residence  here ;  Philip  Augustus  enlarged  it ;  St. 
Louis  administered  justice  under  an  oak  in  the  forest, — ^now  a 
pyramid  of  stone  marks  the  spot.  We  entered  by  a  massive 
square  tower,  looking  down  on  the  ditch  forty  feet  deep  and 
eighty  broad,  which  surrounds  the  castle,  and  saw  the  donjon, 
whose  walls  are  seventeen  feet  thick,  and  its  double  doors  of 
immense  thickness,  covered  with  iron,  and  its  staircase  so  nar- 
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row  as  hardly  to  allow  one  person  to  pass  another.  It  is  foui 
stories  high ;  very  little  wood  used  in  its  construction,  and  every- 
thing built  with  a  view  to  strength,  and  to  foster  a  feeling  of 
security  in  its  inmates.  Here  Henry  V.  of  England,  being  pro- 
claimed king  of  France,  took  up  his  residence  in  1420,  and  here 
he  died  after  a  reign  of  two  years.  His  son,  the  unfortunate 
Henry  VI.,  came  here  to  live  in  1431,  but  the  English  were 
driven  out  of  it  the  year  afterwards.  Louis  XL  was  the  first  to 
use  the  donjon  as  a  state  prison.  Many  illustrious  persons  were 
sent  here  by  lettres  de  cachet.  Among  these  were  Henry  IV., 
then  king  of  Navarre,  the  Due  d'Alengon,  the  Prince  of  Cond6, 
Cardinal  Retz,  the  Due  de  Beaufort,  the  Due  d'Enghien,  whose 
impolitic  seizure  and  execution  has  left  one  of  the  deep  stains 
upon  Napoleon's  character,  and  I  know  not  how  many  more, 
all  of  whom  have  excited  my  sympathy,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Due  de  Beaufort,  grandson  of  Henry  IV.  and  Gabrielle 
d'Estr^es,  as  brave,  as  proud,  and  as  much  of  a  Gascon  as  his 
grandfather,  but  far  less  learned.  After  the  death  of  Louis 
XIII.  he  was  for  some  time  the  favorite,  the  confidant,  and  the 
first  man  at  court.  Then  when  Cardinal  Mazarin  was  promoted 
he  had  so  little  wit  as  to  be  angry;  and  being  so  imprudent  as 
to  tell  of  it,  the  queen  had  him  arrested,  and  sent  to  the  donjon 
of  Vincennes,  where  he  stayed  five  years,  all  of  which  time  he 
spent  in  trying  to  torment  Mazarin,  by  doing  or  saying  things 
which  he  knew  would  find  way  to  the  ears  of  that  minister. 
First  he  tried  poetry,  but  failing  in  that,  took  to  sketching  with 
charcoal  on  the  walls  of  his  prison  the  features  of  the  cardinal, 
and  as  his  talents  in  this  art  were  quite  mediocre  he  could  not 
attain  to  a  great  resemblance,  so  wrote  underneath,  **  Portrait 
of  the  Illustrious  Scoundrel  Mazarin.**  De  Chavigny,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  castle,  on  being  told  of  it,  paid  a  visit  to  the  duke, 
and  prayed  him  to  find  some  other  pastime,  or  at  least  to  draw 
pictures  without  inscriptions.  The  next  day  the  room  was  filled 
with  pictures  and  inscriptions.  Chavigny  was  informed  of  the 
increase  of  pictures,  said  nothing,  but  the  day  after,  while  the 
duke  was  taking  his  usual  exercise,  had  the  walls  of  his  room 
cleaned  and  whitewashed. 
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De  Beaufort  thanked  Chavigny  for  his  kindness  in  present- 
ing him  with  new  surfaces,  and  next  time  divided  his  room  into 
compartments,  in  all  of  which  were  exhibited  events  in  the 
cardinal's  life. 

The  first  represented  the  "Illustrious  Scoundrel  Mazarin" 
receiving  a  shower  of  blows  from  the  baton  of  Cardinal  Ben- 
tivoglio,  whose  domestic  he  had  been. 

The  second  the  "Illustrious  Scoundrel  Mazarin'*  playing 
the  role  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  in  the  tragedy  of  that  name. 

The  third  the  "Illustrious  Scoundrel  Mazarin"  stealing  the 
portfolio  of  the  prime  minister  from  M.  de  Chavigny,  who 
already  thought  he  had  it. 

Last  of  all,  the  fourth  the  "Illustrious  Scoundrel  Mazarin" 
refusing  clean  sheets  to  Laporte,  valet  de  chambre  to  Louis  XIV. 
(who  was  about  five  years  old  when  Mazarin  came  into  power), 
saying  that  it  was  enough  for  the  king  of  France  to  change  his 
sheets  every  three  weeks. 

Chavigny  sent  him  word  that  if  he  did  not  desist  from  paint- 
ing they  would  take  away  all  the  means  of  production.  De 
Beaufort  replied  that  since  they  had  taken  from  him  all  chance 
of  making  a  reputation  in  arms,  he  wished  to  make  one  in  paint- 
ing ;  and  that  not  being  able  to  be  a  Du  Guesclin  or  a  Bayard, 
he  wished  to  become  a  Michael  Angelo  or  a  Raphael. 

The  next  day  when  the  duke  was  taking  exercise  in  the  court 
fire,  coal,  and  ashes  disappeared.  De  Beaufort  swore,  stormed, 
howled,  said  they  meant  to  kill  him  with  cold  and  dampness  as 
they  had  done  Marshal  Ornano  and  the  grand  prior  of  Vendome. 
Chavigny  said  that  he  had  only  to  give  his  word  to  renounce 
drawing,  or  promise  not  to  make  any  more  historical  paintings, 
and  his  wood  should  be  returned  and  all  that  was  needful  to 
kindle  it.  The  duke  would  not  give  his  word,  and  remained 
without  fire  all  winter. 

At  length  the  duke  bought  a  dog,  and  spent  whole  hours  shut 

up  with  him  in  his  room,  and  after  some  time  invited  Chavigny 

and  the  officers  to  a  great  representation  he  was  going  to  give  in 

his  chamber.     The  guests  came,  the  room  was  lighted  by  as 

many  candles  as  he  could  procure,  and  the  exercises  commenced. 
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The  prisoner,  with  a  bit  of  plaster  he  had  detached  from  the 
wall,  had  traced  a  long  white  line  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
representing  a  cord.  On  this  line  the  dog  on  his  hind  legs  went 
through  all  the  motions  of  a  rope-dancer,  and  the  intelligent 
animal  was  overwhelmed  with  applause. 

The  performance  was  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  first  fin- 
ished, they  passed  to  the  second. 

He  was  now  to  tell  the  time.  Chavigny  showed  the  dog  his 
watch ;  it  was  half-past  six.  The  dog  lifted  and  let  fall  his  paw 
six  times,  and  the  seventh  held  his  paw  in  the  air.  It  was  im- 
possible to  be  more  clear. 

The  dog  was  then  asked  to  point  out  among  the  company  the 
best  jailer  of  all  the  prisons  in  France.  He  took  three  turns 
around  the  circle,  then  went  and  lay  down  very  respectfully  at 
Chavigny's  feet.     All  laughed  heartily. 

At  last  the  duke  proposed  a  very  difficult  question  to  solve. 
Who  was  the  greatest  thief  in  the  world  ?  The  dog  made  the 
turn  of  the  room,  stopped  at  no  one,  but  going  to  the  door, 
began  to  scratch  and  whine. 

"Do  you  see,  gentlemen,**  said  the  duke,  "this  interesting 
animal,  not  finding  here  what  I  demand,  is  going  out  to  seek  it. 
But  you  shall  not  be  deprived  of  the  answer  for  all  that.  Pistache, 
come  here."  The  dog  obeyed.  "The  greatest  thief  in  the 
known  world, — is  it  the  king's  secretary  Lecamus,  who  came  to 
Paris  with  twenty  livres  and  now  possesses  six  millions?*' 

The  dog  shook  his  head  in  the  negative. 

"Is  it,**  continued  the  duke,  "the  superintendant  D*Emery, 
who  has  given  his  son  on  his  marriage  three  hundred  thousand 
livres,  and  a  hotel  to  which  the  Tuileries  is  a  paltry  house  and 
the  Louvre  a  shanty?'* 

The  dog  again  shook  his  head  in  the  negative. 
"  Let  us  see ;  pay  attention,  can  it  be  possibly  the  illustrious 
scoundrel  Mazarin,  say!'* 

The  dog  motioned  desperately  yes,  bowing  his  head  eight  or 
ten  times  in  succession. 

"  Gentlemen,  you  see  that  the  rascally  cardinal  is  the  greatest 
thief  in  the  known  world  ;  at  least  Pistache  says  so.  " 
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All  were  silent,  knowing  that  everything  said  or  done  would 
find  its  way  to  the  court. 

''Gentlemen/'  continued  the  duke,  profiting  by  the  profound 
silence  which  preceded  the  introduction  of  the  third  part  of  the 
programme,  "  you  remember,  all  of  you,  that  the  Due  de  Guise 
taught  all  the  dogs  in  Paris  to  jump  for  Mademoiselle  de  Pons, 
whom  he  proclaimed  la  belle  des  belles ;  very  well,  gentlemen, 
that  was  nothing,  for  those  animals  obeyed  mechanically,  not 
knowing  the  difference  for  whom  they  should  jump  and  those 
for  whom  they  should  not.  Pistache  is  going  to  show  you  that 
he  is  much  above  his  fellows.  Monsieur  de  Chavigny,  have  the 
goodness  to  lend  me  your  cane.''  De  Beaufort  took  it,  and  held 
it  horizontally  about  a  foot  from  the  floor.  "  Pistache,  my  dear," 
said  he, "  do  me  the  pleasure  to  jump  for  Madame  de  Montbazon." 

Every  one  laughed ;  they  knew  that  at  the  time  he  was  arrested 
De  Beaufort  was  the  declared  lover  of  Madame  de  Montbazon. 

Pistache  made  no  hesitation,  and  jumped  joyously  over  the 
cane.  "But,"  said  Chavigny,  "it  seems  to  me  that  Pistache 
does  just  what  his  fellows  do  when  they  jump  for  Mademoiselle 
de  Pons." 

"Wait,"  said  the  duke.  "Pistache,  my  dear,  jump  for  the 
queen,"  and  he  raised  the  cane  six  inches.  The  dog  jumped 
over  it  respectfully. 

"  Pistache,  my  friend,"  and  he  raised  the  cane  again,  "jump 
for  the  king."  The  dog  made  a  spring,  and,  notwithstanding 
its  height,  leaped  over  it  lightly. 

"  And  now,  attention,"  resumed  the  duke,  lowering  the  cane 
within  an  inch  of, the  floor,  "jump  for  the  illustrious  scoundrel 
Mazarin." 

The  dog  turned  his  back  upon  the  cane.  Again  and  again 
the  cane  was  presented,  and  the  dog  turned  his  back  contemp- 
tuously upon  it. 

Three  days  after  Pistache  was  poisoned. 

The  next  jest  he  concocted  was  to  ask  for  lobsters  for  his 
dinner,  and  then  make  a  gallows  to  hang  the  finest  one.  The 
red  color  which  cooking  would  give  it  would  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  its  allusion,  and  thus  he  would  have  the  pleasure  of  hanging 
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the  cardinal  in  effigy  while  waiting  for  him  to  be  hung  in  reality, 
and  no  one  would  be  able  to  reproach  him  for  hanging  anything 
but  a  lobster.  And  thus  he  continued  to  pass  the  time  until,  by 
the  aid  of  friends,  he  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  prison. 

We  were  shown  the  place  in  the  ditch  where  the  unfortu- 
nate Due  d'Enghien  was  led  down,  his  grave  being  already  dug, 
and  shot, — a  cypress-tree  now  marks  the  spot.  In  the  church 
we  saw  his  monument.  The  church  is  called  La  Sainte  Chapelle 
(Holy  Chapel),  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Its  spire  is  surmounted  by  a  crescent,  the  emblem  of  Diana  of 
Poitiers,  the  favorite  of  Henry  II.  This  emblem  was  fbrmerly 
on  all  the  spires  and  pinnacles,  instead  of  the  cross.  In  its  stained 
glass  windows,  as  well  as  on  the  ceiling,  the  device  of  Henry  II., 
the  letter  H  and  the  crescent,  are  interlaced.  The  infatuated 
monarch  also  had  her  portrait  painted  in  one  of  the  windows, 
in  the  midst  of  celestial  beings,  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  faithful 
likeness.  The  blue  ribbon  that  binds  her  hair  is  the  only  article 
of  dress  to  distinguish  her.  I  thought  it  a  pity  that  the  Prussian 
balls,  which  damaged  the  other  side  of  this  chapel  considerably, 
had  not  hit  this  window  and  sent  the  crescent  flying  too.  Such 
high  art,  and  such  glorying  in  one's  shame,  is  a  combination 
which  surpasses  heathen  Rome. 

We  then  drove  on  through  the  woods  of  Vincennes,  eighteen 
hundred  acres  in  extent,  all  beautifully  laid  out,  and  from  the 
highest  point  had  a  view  of  the  battle-field  of  Charenton, 
where  the  Prussians  defeated  the  French  in  the  late  war,  as 
they  marched  on  Paris.  The  fields  now  show  no  traces  of 
the  battle,  but  are  covered  with  grass  and. grain.  Nothing 
showed  where  they  had  been  but  the  ruins  of  a  barrack  and 
some  outworks  of  the  fortress  of  Vincennes.  The  brick,  stone, 
and  rubbish  were  being  carted  away  as  we  passed.  About  the 
middle  of  the  wood  we  came  to  the  Chalet  Jaune,  where  we  had 
a  good  lunch.  This  was  a  beautiful  place,  on  the  shore  of  an 
artificial  lake ;  it  takes  the  French  with  their  taste  to  make  fairy- 
like  places.  The  road  all  the  way  back  was  beautiful,  winding 
around  the  fortress,  which  we  saw  troops  entering  as  we  passed. 

On  Sunday  I  went  early  to  St.  Roch,  and  heard  some  grand 
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music,  and  then  to  the  French  Protestant  church  in  time  to  hear 
an  address  to  the  scholars  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  then  stayed 
through  the  service.  The  clergyman  was  quite  eloquent,  and 
preached  without  notes.  The  day  was  fine,  warm  in  the  sun, 
but  cool  in  the  shade,  and  cool  in  the  house.  Gentlemen  carried 
their  overcoats  on  their  arms,  and  put  them  on  in  the  church. 
We  reverse  that.  Ah,  well  1  I  like  our  climate  best ;  when  it  is 
warm  it  is  warm  everywhere,  and  when  it  is  cold  it  is  cold,  and 
you  know  what  to  depend  upon. 

To-day  Madame and  I  went  to  Notre  Dame  to  hear  mass 

for  Archbishop  Darboy,  who  was  killed  by  the  Communists  just 
one  year  ago.  It  was  a  very  imposing  ceremony.  The  church 
was  so  filled  that  we  paid  a  franc  each  to  go  up  into  the  gallery 
which  surrounds  the  altar  and  choir,  and  where  we  had  a  good 
view  of  the  present  archbishop,  Guibert,  and  other  church  digni- 
taries, in  magnificent  robes.  The  archbishop  wore  a  splendid 
mitre.  One  thing  I  am  sure  of,  these  men  must  be  glad  when  the 
ceremonies  are  over,  to  take  off  their  heavy  robes,  which  seem 
stiff  with  gold  embroidery.  The  church  was  hung  with  black, — a 
large  catafalque  covered  with  black  velvet,  and  trimmed  with 
silver  fringe,  and  surrounded  with  hundreds  of  candles,  stood  in 
front  of  the  altar.  The  music  was  very  solemn,  and  the  service 
very  impressive.  There  were  also  many  officers  and  distinguished 
men  in  the  choir;  and  on  the  outside,  next  to  the  railing,  were 
a  great  many  nuns.  After  the  service  we  walked  around  the 
church  to  look  at  the  exterior,  and  seeing  men  at  work,  I  asked 
a  gendarme  who  had  don/e  the  injury.  He  replied,  **The 
Communists.  Besides,"  he  continued,  **they  tried  to  destroy 
the  inside.  They  took  all  the  chairs  [in  the  cathedrals  there  are 
not  any  seats,  excepting  the  stalls  in  the  choirs  ;  but  chairs  are 
piled  up  on  one  side,  and  used  when  there  is  service],  carried 
them  into  the  chancel,  piled  them  up  in  front  of  the  altar,  and 
set  fire  to  them."  The  fire  melted  a  large  lamp  of  massive 
silver,  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  which  was  given  to  this 
church  by  Charles  X.  at  his  coronation.  Probably  if  the  Com- 
munists had  known  it  was  pure  silver  they  would  have  taken  it 
down  before  setting  the  chairs  on  fire.     However,  the  fire  did 
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but  little  damage  comparatively,  for  the  floors  were  marble, 
and  there  was  nothing  but  the  chairs  to  burn.  It  seems  the 
Communists  laid  a  requisition  on  all  the  petroleum  in  the  city  ; 
and  then  going  from  building  to  building,  broke  open  the 
doors,  poured  petroleum  on  the  floors,  and  set  fire  to  it.  No^wr 
the  ringleaders  have  been  executed  or  imprisoned  for  life,  and 
hundreds  have  been  transported,  or  on  their  way  to  New  Cale- 
donia, and  other  islands  in  the  Pacific,  where  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  will  prove  a  match  for  each  other.  We  then  walked  on  to  see 
the  H6tel  de  Ville, — a  ruin, — ^all  the  roof  and  the  upper  story  de- 
stroyed, and  the  whole  apparently  so  injured  that  I  do  not  think 
it  can  possibly  be  repaired.  What  a  shame  !  This  must  have  been 
the  grandest  edifice  in  Paris ;  it,  as  much  as  the  Tuileries  and 
Louvre,  belonged  to  the  history  of  France. 

The  original  Hotel  de  Ville  was  erected  by  the  municipality 
of  Paris  in  1357,  on  the  site  of  a  mansion  belonging  to  Philip 
Augustus,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Maison  de  Gr^ve,  or  house 
on  the  shore,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  river.    The  first  stone  of  the 
present  edifice  was  laid  in  1533,  by  the  chief  of  the  merchants, 
and  the  chief  part  was  added  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and 
finished  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.      In  1842  the  city  of  Paris 
expended   three  millions  of  dollars  in   doubling  the  facades 
and   completing  the   quadrangle,   so   that   it  was  thoroughly 
isolated,  and  presented  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  palace. 
Here  Louis  XIV.  was  married  in  1660.     Louis  XVI.  was  forced 
to  show  himself  at  one  of  the  windows  with  a  tricolored  cock- 
ade in  1789.      Robespierre  was  found  here,  bleeding  from  an  j 
ineffectual  attempt  to  blow  out  his  brains,  hurried  off"  to  the 
guillotine  and  executed.      In  1830  Lafayette  presented  Louis 
Philippe  to  the  people  from  its  centre  window.     Here,  in  1848, 
Lamartine  nobly  exposed  his  life,  declaring  to  the  people  that 
as  long  as  he  lived  the  red  flag  should  never  be  the  flag  of 
France.     Here  all  the  fttes  of  public  rejoicing  were  held,  and  it 
was  also  the  residence  of  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  whose  hospitali- 
ties during  the  winter  were  princely,  as  he   frequently  gave 
balls  to  seven  thousand  ! 

The  square  in  front  used  to  be  called  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  and 
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was  the  usual  place  of  public  executions  down  to  1830.  One  of 
yesterday's  papers  said  that  a  committee  was  considering  the 
question  of  rebuilding  it,  in  the  same  style  in  which  it  was  for- 
merly, on  account  of  its  historical  associations. 

Hotel  Chatham,  June  i. — ^Yesterday  we  had  letters  from 
home.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  do  not  get  all  our  letters,  for  I 
alone  have  written  you  seven  besides  this  since  I  have  been  in 
Paris.  We  are  all  well,  but  very  busy.  The  Cincinnati  Conven- 
tion bears  no  comparison  to  the  confabs  the  ladies  have  here  with 
one  another  about  dresses  and  fashions,  comparing  prices  and 
showing  purchases,  and  telling  places  where  they  can  make  the 
most  reasonable  bargains.  Every  one  seems  to  come  to  Paris  the 
last  thing  before  going  home,  in  order  to  be  fully  armed  and 
equipped  for  the  winter  campaign.  Their  husbands,  having 
nothing  else  to  do,  seem  to  go  into  the  business  with  much  zest, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  material  and  the  price.  We  had  a 
good  deal  of  amusement  with  some  ladies  occupying  the  suite 
of  apartments  next  to  ours,  because  they  could  not  make  their 
dressmaker  understand  them,  and  so  called  in  one  of  our  party 
to  their  aid.  They  had  strawberries  the  other  day,  and  sent  for  the 
waiter  to  bring  them  some  saucers.  He  stayed  so  long  they  rang 
for  him ;  he  came,  put  his  head  in  at  the  door,  '*  One  moment, 
madame,  they  will  be  finished,''  and  disappearing,  returned 
shortly  afterwards  with  a  dish  of  sausages.  This  waiter  said  he 
understood  English  perfectly. 

A  gentleman  acquaintance  called  on  us  the  other  evening. 
He  is  here  with  his  father  and  two  brothers,  none  of  whom  un- 
derstand a  word  of  French ;  but  he  said  his  father  got  on  the 
best  of  them  all  by  making  motions  and  hum-humming.  They 
had  been  out  to  Versailles,  and  when  they  called  for  a  lunch  he 
thought  he  had  succeeded  in  making  the  gar^on  understand  that 
they  wanted  beefsteak,  but  he  felt  quite  crest-fallen  when  sau- 
sages were  brought  them.  They  had  had  already  three  different 
couriers,  but  could  do  nothing  with  them,  so  went  to  their  bank- 
ers, who  recommended  one,  and  now  they  thought  they  would  be 
able  to  make  a  six-weeks  tour  comfortably.  Other  friends  and  ac« 
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quaintances  have  called  on  us.  The  ladies  of  one  party,  who 
were  taken  ill  in  Rome,  have  nearly  recovered.  Others  are  still 
feeling  the  effects  of  sight-seeing,  taking  part  in  the  carnival,  at- 
tending the  masked  ball,  hurrying  to  Naples,  then  up  Vesuvius, 
making  themselves  fit  subjects  for  fever  by  the  time  they  returned 
to  Rome. 

But  all  are  getting  their  outfits,  and  are  very  busy.  All  say 
that  they  can  get  their  dresses  here  cheaper  than  in  New  York, 
— both  the  material  and  making;  but  every  one  says  that  it 
is  far  more  tiresome  than  traveling  and  sight-seeing.  One  lady 
said  that  after  she  gets  her  dresses  made  she  shall  feel  that 
going  back  to  New  York  and  housekeeping  will  be  mere  play  in 
comparison.  While  they  are  so  busy,  I  read,  write,  and  stroll 
out  alone  to  see  what  I  can  find  interesting. 

On  Tuesday  I  went  to  Sainte  Chapelle,  passing  through  the 
court  in  front  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  which  is  nearly  as  old  as 
the  Hotel  de  Cluny.  Robert,  son  of  Hugh  Capet,  made  con- 
siderable additions  to  it  about  the  year  looo ;  Philip  the  Fair 
rebuilt  it  entirely  in  1313 ;  Louis  XL,  Charles  VIII. ,  and  Louis 
XII.  enlarged  it,  and  Francis  I.  made  it  his  residence  in  1531, 
being  the  last  king  who  did  so.  Nearly  four  and  a  half  millions 
were  expended  on  it  in  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the 
Communists  tried  to  destroy  this  too.  One  part  of  it  suffered 
considerably,  but  I  made  my  way  very  well  over  the  ruins,  and 
stopped  at  the  porter's  lodge  to  get  admission  into  the  Sainte  Cha- 
pelle. I  saw  some  visitors  going  away,  and  still  I  kept  on.  A 
gentleman  was  just  before  me  and  was  refused  admittance,  be- 
cause it  was  not  time  for  the  doors  to  be  opened.  He  turned, 
and  seemed  to  go  off  in  a  pet.  Although  I  had  heard  all  that  was 
said,  I  went  on  and  asked  for  admittance,  and  was  told  the  doors 
would  be  opened  in  an  hour.  I  said  I  did  not  want  to  wait  so  long, 
and  rather  think  I  looked  a  little  pouty,  at  which  he  smiled  and 
said  I  could  see  it  now  for  a  little  consideration.  So,  giving  him 
a  franc,  I  was  shown  through  the  splendid  church,  which  is  kept 
up  only  to  have  a  mass  said  in  it  once  a  year.  This  church 
was  built  by  St.  Louis,  in  1245,  *o  receive  the  portions  of  the 
true  cross,  the  crown  of  thorns  of  our  Saviour,  and  other  relics. 
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which  he  had  bought  of  the  emperor  Baldwin.  The  chapel  re- 
mains nearly  in  its  original  condition,  even  to  the  richly  stained 
glass  windows.  It  is  an  architectural  gem.  It  is  said  to  have 
cost  St.  Louis  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  When 
the  chapel  was  finished  St.  Louis  carried  the  relics  through  the 
street  barefoot,  and  deposited  them  here  in  a  shrine.  Now,  how- 
ever, they  are  in  Notre  Dame. 

The  chapel  consists  of  two  stories.  The  lower  one  was  for  the 
servants  of  the  court,  the  upper  for  the  king  and  courtiers.  The 
lower  one  reminded  me  of  St.  Stephen's  chapel  in  the  Parlia- 
ment House,  London.  A  narrow  corkscrew  staircase  led  up  to 
the  second  story.  Four  windows  on  each  side  almost  replace 
the  walls,  and  seven  narrow  painted  ones  surround  the  choir. 
You  may  imagine  how  gorgeous  these  stained  glass  windows  look, 
which  I  understood  my  conductor  to  say  were  sixty  feet  high, — 
anyway,  they  reached  from  the  mosaic  floor  to  the  eaves  of  the 
building,  and  illustrate  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  St. 
Louis  and  in  his  two  crusades.  On  one  side  near  the  altar,  a 
small,  square  opening  in  the  wall  communicated  with  a  room  in 
which  Louis  XI.  used  to  hear  mass  without  fear  of  assassination. 
The  guide  opened  a  door  for  me  into  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and 
I  passed  through  two  rooms,  occupied  by  lawyers,  judging  from 
their  caps  and  gowns,  and  made  my  way  out  by  the  front  steps. 
I  then  walked  leisurely  by  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  look  again  at 
the  ruins,  then  along  the  Seine,  the  Louvre,  the  Tuileries,  and 
through  the  gardens  back  to  the  hotel. 

On  Wednesday  I  received  letters,  and  went  to  the  Louvre. 
It  takes  a  long  time  to  just  glance  at  the  things  it  contains. 
The  catalogues  make  three  good -sized  volumes,  each  about  three 
hundred  pages,  so  you  may  think  how  much  there  is  to  be  seen. 
Thursday  I  did  nothing  but  ride,  read,  and  write.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  every  one  who  was  here  a  year  ago  to  see  how  the  traces 
of  the  Communist  troubles  have  disappeared,  and  how  Paris  has 
revived.  The  weather  is  growing  a  little  warmer,  but  not  warm 
enough  to  leave  the  windows  open,  except  when  the  sun  is 
shining  on  them.     At  night  two  good  thick  rose-blankets  and 

a  counterpane  are  only  comfortable. 
2c  37 
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We  met  some  acquaintances  to-day,  whom  we  last  saw  in         1 
Manchester.     They  sail  for  home  soon.     They  said  they  had 
been  making  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  Americans  there  were 
now  in  Europe,  and  thought  there  must  be  as  many  as  one 
hundred  thousand. 

Our  friend  came  for  us  in  the  evening  to  take  us  to  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  built  by  Louis  XIII.  to 
express  his  gratitude  to  Providence  for  the  series  of  victories  he 
had  gained,  which  terminated  in  the  taking  of  Rochelle.  There 
was  a  convent  near,  to  which  Henry  IV.  gave  the  name  of 
Petits  Pdres,  on  account  of  the  diminutive  size  of  the  two  first 
priests  who  were  introduced  to  him ;  and  this  church  is  oftener 
called  by  this  name  than  by  the  real  one.  We  went  to  hear  some 
fine  music,  and  were  much  pleased.  But  the  church  was  crowded 
to  excess  still  there  was  no  pushing,  no  impatience  shown, — 
every  one  was  quiet  and  polite.  After  it  was  over  we  went  to 
the  Palais  Royal,  walked  under  the  arcades,  and  looked  in  the 
shops.  It  was  a  gay  scene.  Its  gardens  in  the  day-time  are  the 
resort  of  all  the  idlers,  politicians,  nurses,  and  children  of  the 
neighborhood.  In  the  evening  foreigners  and  everybody  else 
seem  to  be  there.  I  believe  there  are  three  theatres  and  thirty 
restaurants,  besides  all  the  jewelers*  shops.  To  persons  not  too 
fastidious  or  refined,  nothing  can  equal  the  gayety  and  splendor 
of  this  same  Palais  Royal.  Everything  to  captivate  the  ordinary 
eye,  ear,  and  understanding  is  there  in  perfection. 

I  have  been  to  the  Louvre  again, — ^been  through  the  ^y^  rooms 
of  note;  the  bedroom  of  Anne  of  Austria,  the  bedroom  of 
Henry  IV.,  the  saloon  of  Henry  IV.,  the  saloon  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  the  saloon  of  the  Emperor.  There  was  the  chair  of  King 
Dagobert,  also  the  swords  and  sceptres  of  various  monarchs ;  coro- 
nation robes  of  Napoleon  and  Charles  X., — armor,  Napoleon's 
camp-bed,  hat, — Marie  Antoinette's  armoire  for  jewels,  made 
of  beautifully  colored  wood,  inlaid  with  pearls  and  jewels,  and 
other  things  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Coming  out,  I  stopped  to  look  at  the  old  galleries  and  pavil- 
ions, which  are  connected  by  spacious  arcaded  porticoes,  closed 
with  balustrades,  and  surmounted  by  terraces  on  a  level  with 
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the  first  story,  and  decorated  with  statues  of  the  most  illustrious 
men  of  France.  I  counted  fifty-six !  There  had  been  talk  of 
connecting  the  Tuileries  with  the  Louvre  for  a  long  time ;  even 
as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  At  that  time,  however, 
a  whole  town  might  be  said  to  intervene  between  the  two 
palaces ;  three  or  four  dirty  streets  branched  out  into  this  now 
magnificent  place.  As  late  as  1850  it  is  said  that  it  was  no 
easy  matter,  when  the  ground  was  slippery,  to  descend  the 
lanes  which  ran  on  each  side  of  this  splendid  palace,  while  the 
part  now  called  Place  Napoleon  IIL  was  filled  with  unseemly 
sheds.  The  first  Napoleon  began  an  improvement  by  making 
room  for  the  northern  gallery.  In  1852,  when  Napoleon  was 
president  of  the  republic,  he  decreed  a  sum  of  five  million  dollars 
to  carry  out  the  design  formed  by  his  uncle,  and  the  work  was 
begun  the  same  year;  and  so  many  N's  now  cover  the  buildings 
completed  by  him  that  it  would  take  a  troop  of  the  most  viru- 
lent Communists  a  long  time  to  efface  them.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  space  covered  and  inclosed  by  the  Louvre  and  Tuileries  as 
they  now  stand  is  about  sixty  acres.  I  have  not  begun  to  tell  you 
about  the  exterior  decorations,  but  I  believe  the  total  number 
of  sculptures  is  two  hundred  and  sixty-one.  The  total  cost  was 
upwards  of  forty  million  dollars !  The  number  of  days  paid  to 
workmen,  if  reduced  to  years,  would  be  five  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  !  Now  IMl  stop  with  statistics,  and  con- 
clude with  what  the  fanciful  say  :  **The  Louvre  is  the  queen  of 
palaces,  and  the  Tuileries  is  the  king.**  Alas!  the  Louvre  is 
a  widow,  or,  what  is  almost  as  bad,  full  one-third  of  her  husband 
is  paralyzed. 

A  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  came  in  with  a  card  of  the 
steamer  Russia  for  August  24,  and  they  would  like  an  answer 
by  Monday.  I  put  on  my  hat  immediately,  and  went  with  the 
courier  to  the  office  of  the  Cunard  line,  and  told  them  what 
rooms  we  would  take.  The  agent  gave  the  courier  directions 
about  sending  the  trunks  that  we  did  not  want  to  take  with  us. 
While  we  were  there,  nine  large  trunks  were  sent  in  by  one  party, 
and  the  agent  said  that  he  expected  twenty  from  another  on 
Monday.   It  seems  ladies  get  their  dresses  made  here,  pack  them 
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in  trunks,  take  them  to  the  agent,  who  gives  them  a  receipt  for 
the  trunks  or  boxes,  and  then  forwards  them  by  their  own  steamers 
to  Liverpool,  where  they  are  put  in  a  bonded  warehouse,  and  do 
not  have  to  be  opened.  A  few  days  before  the  persons  are  ready 
to  sail  they  write  to  the  Cunard  office  in  Liverpool,  saying  on 
what  steamer  they  are  to  go ;  then  the  trunks  are  put  on  board 
in  time  for  them. 

Mr. has  just  called.    I  have  given  him  all  the  instructions 

necessary  for  him  at  Dresden,  and  also  at  Prague.  He  is  in  fine 
spirits  on  account  of  his  business,  but  wishes  he  could  speak 
French  and  German. 

Hotel  Chatham,  June  6. — The  speeches  and  comments  in  re- 
gard to  the  Alabama  question  bear  no  comparison  to  the  ladies* 
disquisitions,  directions,  and  explanations  to  each  other  about 
their  costumes  and  equipments  to  be  made  and  taken  home. 
The  indirect  claims,  that  is,  where  they  can  get  things  cheap 
for  ordinary  and  present  use,  come  in  for  their  full  share.  I  too 
have  been  drawn  into  the  vortex, — submitting  my  head  even  to 
the  hands  of  a  coiffeur,  and  when  all  arranged  a  la  mode,  I  re- 
belled and  would  not  have  it  so.  How  will  you  have  it  ?  I 
showed  him,  and  he  exclaimed,  "Aha!  vous  avez  raison, 
madame !  Vous  avez  la  figure  pour  Tantique, — justement  pour 
Tantique."  (You  are  right,  madame.  You  have  the  face  for  the 
antique, — exactly  for  the  antique.)  And  such  a  laugh  as  we  all 
had  over  the  antique.  The  coiffeur  then  arranged  it  again, 
"a  rimperatrice  Josephine,**  and  it  was  pronounced  quite  a 
success. 

We  are  often  amused  with  people  who  come  to  our  rooms 
with  articles  for  sale.  Just  after  breakfast  this  morning  a 
woman  came  in  with  some  specimens  of  India  muslins.  She  said 
that  she  had  come  from  Antwerp,  that  she  had  sold  some  to  Mrs. 
Washburne  and  Miss  Nellie  Grant,  and  to  some  ladies  of  Fifty 
Avenue,  New  York  !  Several  ladies  of  our  acquaintance  were  in 
our  parlor.  Taking  a  piece  of  India  mull  to  show  them,  instead 
of  saying  that  was  the  way  it  looked  when  it  first  came  from 
the  loom,  she  said,  **  I  show  you,  ladies,  dis  zhust  as  it  was  born.** 
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Every  few  minutes  she  apologized :  **  Excuse  me,  ladies,  for 
tempting  you.*'  Oneladysaid,  *'I  think  this  looks  a  little  soiled." 
*'Oh !  excuse  me,"  she  said,  lifting  the  skirt  of  her  dress,  and 
taking  out  of  a  sort  of  pocket  other  packages  to  exhibit,  and 
which  were  much  more  neat  and  handsomer ;  '*  now  you  will  be 
tempted,  but  you  will  excuse  me  to  tempt  you."  We  all  thought 
her  well  skilled  in  her  trade  and  an  expert  in  running  the  cus- 
tom-house. 

We  went  out  to  Versailles  the  other  day,  passing  many  vil- 
lages, and  catching  glimpses  and  fine  views  of  Paris,  the  Seine, 
the  hills  and  fortifications,  St.  Denis  away  in  the  north,  Asnieres, 
Boulogne,  St.  Cloud,  and  arrived,  in  what  seemed  to  me  a  very 
short  time,  at  Versailles,  twelve  miles  southwest  of  Paris.  It  is 
a  magnificent  place,  and  it  ought  to  be,  for  its  first  cost  was  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Louis  XIV.  had  thirty  thousand  of 
his  soldiers  to  assist  the  workmen  in  making  vast  excavations  and 
raising  the  immense  terraces.  After  Louis  XIV.  had  lived  in  it 
for  awhile,  he  found  the  pomp  and  numerous  court  (three 
thousand  guests  frequently  lodged  there)  so  wearisome,  he  built  a 
smaller  palace,  the  Grand  Trianon  ;  this  last  being  too  large  for 
Louis  XV.,  he  built  Le  Petit  Trianon ;  and  this  again  being  too 
large  for  Marie  Antoinette,  she  built  the  Swiss  cottages. 

There  was  an  exhibition  of  flowers  in  the  park.  I  never  saw 
or  dreamed  of  seeing  any  flowers  so  beautiful.  We  were  all  per- 
fectly charmed, — such  perfection  !  It  began  to  sprinkle,  so  we 
went  to  the  Grand  Trianon ;  saw  the  apartments  occupied  by 
Napoleon  and  Josephine,  quite  plain  in  comparison  \  but  then 
this  Trianon  wa.'s  not  intended  for  a  palace.  Afterwards  we  went 
to  see  the  state  carriages.  The  one  used  by  Napoleon  III.  at  his 
coronation  is  the  most  splendid  I  ever  saw.  Marie  Antoinette's 
sedan-chair  was  very  beautiful.  Then  there  was  a  sleigh  of 
Madame  Dubarry,  of  infamous  notoriety  in  Louis  XV. *s  time, 
which  was  a  monstrosity.  It  was  a  tiger  ;  the  body  of  the  tiger 
formed  the  seat,  and  as  though  that  animal  was  not  fierce 
looking  enough  in  its  crouched  attitude,  and  showing  its  teeth, 
a  hideous  figure-head  of  some  fabulous  monster  was  raised  above 
that  of  the  animal.     A  carriage  used  by  Josephine  to  take  her 
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away  after  her  divorce  has  never  been  used  since.  After  look- 
ing at  innumerable  things,  we  got  into  the  carriage  and  drove 
back  to  the  palace;  but  the  rain  beginning  to  fall  in  torrents,  we 
concluded  we  would  go  back  to  Paris  and  come  here  again.  On 
the  top  of  the  terrace,  I  turned  and  looked  at  the  avenues, 
fountains,  statues,  and  thought  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  one  was 
speaking  to  him  of  the  state,  and  he  interrupted,  saying, 
**  The  state  !  I  am  the  state.'*  Versailles  then  had  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants, — now  it  has  about  twenty-eight  thousand. 
He,  Louis,  was  born  at  St.  Germain,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Paris,  and  lived  there  until  this  palace  of  Versailles  was  ready  for 
his  reception.  He  never  liked  Paris,  for  its  conduct  in  his  early 
life  was  associated  with  too  many  unpleasant  recollections. 
It  was  when  he  was  a  boy  that  the  war  known  in  history  by  the 
name  of  the  Fronde  took  place.  Cardinal  de  Retz  was  one 
of  the  most  active  in  exciting  discontent  among  the  people; 
but  the  ladies  took  the  lead  in  these  troubles,  particularly 
Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  his  cousin,  and  Madame  de 
Longueville.  To  please  these  ladies,  many  nobles  joined  the 
Fronde,  and  even  the  great  Cond6  was  as  unprincipled  as  the 
rest.  Songs  and  epigrams  were  for  a  time  the  most  deadly 
weapons  used ;  but  the  mob  at  length  went  so  far  as  to  resist  the 
execution  of  an  order  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  the  queen's  minister, 
who  was  extremely  unpopular  because  he  was  a  foreigner ;  shops 
were  shut  up  and  the  streets  barricaded.  The  queen,  thinking 
herself  unsafe,  determined  to  flee  to  St.  Germain  with  her 
children  and  the  cardinal.  They  were  in  the  Palais  Royal; 
their  journey  was  to  be  made  in  the  night.  Anne  of  Austria, 
the  queen,  intrusted  their  escape  to  a  well-known  guardsman  of 
the  grand  cardinal.  Cardinal  Richelieu.  This  guardsman  was  a 
Gascon, — the  Gascons  are  the  French  Yankees.  He  went  out 
into  the  street,  and  passing  a  carriage  standing  before  the  door 
of  a  lady  Frondeur,  looked  at  the  arms  upon  the  panels  and  the 
livery  of  the  coachman,  who  was  fast  asleep  on  his  seat,  and 
seeing  that  it  was  the  coach  of  Cardinal  de  Retz,  stepped  gently 
into  the  carriage,  and  pulling  the  silken  cord  attached  to  the 
coachman's  little  finger,  said,  **To  the  Palais  Royal."     The 
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coachman  awoke  with  a  start  and  drove  away,  not  doubting  that 
the  order  came  from  his  master.  The  Swiss  were  about  to  close 
the  gates,  but,  on  seeing  this  magnificent  equipage,  supposed  it 
was  a  visit  of  importance,  and  let  the  carriage  pass. 

When  the  carriage  stopped,  the  coachman  perceiving  the 
lackeys  were  not  behind,  jumped  from  his  seat  to  open  the 
door.  The  guardsman  sprang  out  at  the  same  time,  seized  the 
coachman  by  the  collar,  presented  a  pistol  at  his  throat,  and 
said  if  he  attempted  to  utter  a  word  he  would  be  a  dead  man.  Two 
guards  were  in  the  court,  who  were  called  up.  One  was  ordered 
to  take  the  reins  and  drive  to  the  door  of  the  private  staircase 
and  wait  there.  The  other  was  to  take  the  coachman,  after 
divesting  him  of  his  hat  and  cloak,  and  keep  him  prisoner. 

The  court  and  friends  of  the  queen  had  been  ordered  to  be  at 
the  Cours  la  Reine  between  twelve  and  one.  At  the  Palais  Royal 
everything  had  gone  on  as  usual.  The  young  king  had  been 
sent  to  bed  early,  that  he  might  have  a  nap,  and  be  refreshed 
before  it  would  be  time  to  get  ready.  But  the  Frondeurs  sus- 
pected something  of  the  queen's  project,  and  about  midnight 
were  heard  around  the  palace.  As  the  uproar  increased,  the 
queen  wanted  to  flee  instantly.  The  guardsman,  however,  re- 
minded her  that  everything  had  been  intrusted  to  his  care,  and 
he  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  success  of  his  plan  if  there 
was  any  interference.  The  mob  had  heard  that  the  queen  had 
fled,  and  now,  on  being  told  that  she  had  not,  demanded  proof, 
— if  the  king  was  in  the  palace  they  must  see  him.  They  were 
told  the  king  was  asleep:  the  uproar  ceased,  they  would  not 
awake  him ;  but  a  few  of  their  number  would  go  in  quietly  and 
see  for  themselves.  Louis,  who  was  partly  dressed  for  the  flight, 
returned  to  his  bed,  covered  up  to  his  ears,  and  was  told  that  he 
must  feign  sleep.  His  mother  stood  at  the  head  of  the  bed, 
Laporte,  the  king's  attendant,  at  the  foot,  and  the  guardsman, 
well  armed,  stood  behind  the  curtains.  A  heavy  but  subdued 
march  of  a  company  of  men  was  heard ;  the  door  was  opened, 
and  the  queen  said,  "  You  have  wished  to  see  the  king.  Come, 
look  at  him,  and  say  if  this  has  the  appearance  of  those  who 
wish  to  run  away.'*     One  bolder  than  the  rest  came  forward 
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and  looked  at  the  sleeping  boy.     **  May  your  majesty  pardon 
me,"  said  he,  "but  is  this  really  the  king?" 

The  queen  trembled,  but  mastering  her  emotion,  replied,  **  If 
there  is  one  among  you  who  knows  the  king,  let  him  come  and 
say  if  it  is  really  his  majesty  who  is  sleeping  there." 

A  man,  wrapped  in  a  cloak  so  as  to  conceal  his  face,  ap- 
proached, leaned  over  the  bed  and  looked  at  him.  The  guards- 
man laid  his  hand  on  his  sword.  When  the  man  stooped,  he 
discovered  that  it  was  De  Retz.  **  It  is  indeed  the  king,"  said 
he,  rising  up.  *'  God  bless  his  majesty  !"  "  Yes,"  said  the  chief, 
— "yes,  God  bless  his  majesty!  Now  let  us  thank  the  queen 
and  retire." 

All  bowed,  and  went  out  quietly  as  they  had  entered.  As  the 
noise  died  away,  Louis  sprang  out  of  bed,  saying,  "Let  us  go." 
The  guardsman  put  on  the  coachman's  hat  and  cloak,  took  his 
seat  on  the  box,  with  a  pair  of  pistols  in  his  belt,  his  musket  at  his 
feet,  and  his  naked  sword  behind  him.  The  queen  appeared 
with  her  two  sons,  followed  by  Laporte.  "  De  Retz's  carriage  !" 
exclaimed  she,  starting  back. 

"Yes,  your  majesty ;  have  no  fear,  get  in, — I  shall  drive  it." 

There  was  no  question  of  etiquette  that  night,  and  Laporte  fol- 
lowed the  queen  and  her  children,  and  took  his  seat  with  them 
in  the  carriage. 

Arriving  at  the  gate  of  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  the  chief  of 
the  station  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  dozen  men,  holding  a  lan- 
tern in  his  hand. 

The  guardsman  beckoned  him  to  approach,  and  then  asked  him 
if  he  knew  the  carriage.  "  No,"  replied  the  latter.  "  Look  at 
its  arms."  The  sergeant  held  the  lamp  to  the  panels.  "  Why, 
it  is  Cardinal  de  Retz*s  carriage  !" 

The  barrier  creaked  on  its  hinges,  the  horses  dashed  through, 
and  five  minutes  afterwards  they  came  up  with  Mazarin's  carriage. 

"What!"  said  the  cardinal,  "  our  guardsman  turned  coach- 
man ?" 

"  Driving  De  Retz's  carriage,"  added  the  queen. 

"Corpo  di  Dio !  Monsou,"  said  Mazarin,  "you  are  worth 
your  weight  in  gold." 
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Arrived  at  St.  Germain,  the  courtiers  were  glad  to  get  straw 
to  sleep  on.  The  queen  was  obliged  to  pledge  her  jewels  to 
obtain  money,  and  even  then  the  king  was  often  in  want  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  the  pages  were  dismissed,  it  being  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  supply  them  with  food.  Four  years  after- 
wards Mazarin  was  quietly  established  in  Paris,  courted  by 
all,  and  the  only  things  remaining  of  the  war  of  the  Fronde 
were  the  "words  petit  maiire,  applied  to  overbearing,  ill-educated 
young  men ;  sndi  frondeur,  to  one  who  ceiisures  the  government. 

Mazarin  died  when  Louis  was  twenty-three  years  old ;  he  had 
long  borne  the  cardinal's  yoke  with  impatience,  and  now  he  de- 
clared his  resolution  to  take  the  reins  into  his  own  hands.  What 
wonder  was  it,  then,  that  he  should  think  of  building  himself  a 
home,  and  surrounding  it  with  pleasant  associations?  Louis 
was  married  in  1660,  one  year  before  the  cardinal's  death.  In 
1660  the  chateau  of  Versailles  was  begun, — that  is,  the  plans  were 
formed  and  the  work  begun.  Mansard,  the  architect,  raised  the 
ceilings,  which  Lebrun,  the  painter,  covered  with  masterpieces ; 
Le  Notre  laid  out  the  park,  and  an  army  of  workmen  turned 
the  course  of  the  river  Eure  through  it ;  Girardon  and  Le  Puget 
peopled  the  shores,  the  grottoes,  the  fountains,  the  groves  with 
nymphs,  tritons,  satyrs,  and  all  the  gods  of  mythology. 

When  at  last  all  was  finished,  then  came  Louis  XIV. ;  Maria 
Theresa,  his  wife ;  Anne  of  Austria,  his  mother ;  Colbert,  his 
wise  minister ;  the  great  Cond^,  the  brilliant  traitor,  who  sided 
for  awhile  with  his  celebrated  sister,  the  Duchesse  de  Longue- 
ville,  in  the  war  of  the  Fronde  j  all  the  kings  of  thought  and 
poetry ;  all  the  leaders  of  the  seventeenth  century, — ^all  came  and 
took  possession  of  this  palace  as  of  their  natural  dwelling. 

We  have  visited  again  the  Hotel  des  Invalides ;  just  as  grand 
it  seems  as  when  we  first  visited  it;  and  Louis  XIV.,  Mansard, 
and  I^uvois,  his  minister  of  war,  deserve  great  credit  for  plan- 
ning and  executing  such  an  asylum  for  disabled  soldiers.  Pity 
that  one  so  talented,  so  capable  as  Louvois,  should  have  been  so 
cruel  and  bloodthirsty  in  war.  He  too  lies  buried  here.  I  have 
asked  several,  who  designed  the  tomb  of  Napoleon,  but  no  one 
yet  has  been  able  to  tell  me.     I  find,  however,  it  was  Visconti, 
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an  architect,  who  published  a  little  work  in  Paris  in  1853,  the 
year  of  his  death,  describing  the  hotel  and  the  tomb  of  Napoleon, 
which  I  must  try  and  get.  Peter  the  Great  paid  a  visit  here, 
and  shocked  even  the  soldiers,  as  he  visited  the  refectory,  and 
caught  up  a  pewter  mug  of  wine  and  drank  it  off  to  the  health  of 
the  pensioners.  They  could  not  believe  it  was  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
but  rather  a  barbarian  who  drank  like  a  pandour.  Christian 
VII.  of  Denmark  and  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden  honored  this 
place  by  their  visits.  Pope  Pius  VII.  came  to  see  it  in  1805,  and 
had  a  long  conversation  with  Marshal  Serrurier.  Napoleon  was 
rising  rapidly  to  the  acme  of  his  glory.  He  had  taken  Ulm,  and 
conquered  at  Austerlitz  and  at  Wagram.  He  sent  his  trophies 
to  the  care  of  the  soldiers, — ^trophies  also  from  his  campaign  in 
Prussia.  He  sent  the  sword  of  Frederick  the  Great  to  Marshal 
Serrurier.  All  these  were  to  be  kept  here  until  an  edifice  should 
be  erected  by  his  imperial  majesty  to  contain  all  the  glories  of 
all  the  armies  of  France. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  18 10,  the  hdtel  received  another 
precious  deposit ;  the  heart  of  Marshal  Lannes,  Duke  of  Mon- 
tebello.  In  July  his  remains  were  brought  and  placed  in  a  sar- 
cophagus, on  which  was  written  in  letters  of  gold,  **  Napoleon 
to  the  memory  of  his  friend  Montebello.** 

Then  came  reverses.  Paris,  which  had  boasted  like  ancient 
Sparta,  "  I  have  never  seen  the  smoke  of  an  enemy's  camp," 
saw  the  allied  armies  at  her  gates.  The  Cossacks  had  encamped 
near  the  Invalides.  Cazeaux  came  and  informed  Serrurier  that 
the  old  soldiers  were  determined  to  fight  to  the  last.  **  But," 
said  Cazeaux,  "  the  Cossacks  will  carry  off  our  trophies." 

**No,*'  replied  Serrurier,  "they  shall  not  have  the  flags  we 
took  from  them.** 

**  How  can  we  save  them?*' 

''  They  are  now  taking  them  from  the  dome,  to  pile  them  up 
and  set  fire  to  them.** 

The  pyre  was  made,  and  the  work  of  destruction  commenced. 
They  threw  in  the  flames  Prussian,  Austrian,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, Italian,  and  Muscovite  flags,  and  a  thousand  other 
trophies  taken  from  the  enemies  of  France. 
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A  pensioner,  who  had  lost  an  arm  and  a  leg,  exclaimed,  **  Thus 
disappears  in  smoke  and  ashes  military  glory,  brilliant  feats  of 
arms,  and  souvenirs  of  conquests !  There  is  nothing  eternal  but 
love  of  country  and  liberty  I'' 

Returning  to  our  hotel,  we  found  letters  from  home;  and  then 
drove  out  through  the  Pare  Monceaux,  then  to  the  Champs 
Elys^es,  our  favorite  drive.  We  have  made  the  acquaintance 
of  several  in  this  hotel,  who  are  very  intelligent  and  agreeable 
people.  Last  evening  we  had  calls  from  some  of  them.  One 
lady  said  she  had  finished  with  dressmakers  and  modistes.  We 
asked  her  how  many  dresses  she  had  had  made  here.  Thirteen,  but 
three  of  them  were  ordinary  ones.  She  had  engaged  a  man, 
whose  business  it  is  to  pack  costly  dresses,  to  come  and  pack  hers, 
so  that  she  might  send  them  to  the  office  here,  to  be  forwarded 
to  Liverpool.  They  leave  Paris  this  week,  and  expect  to  go 
home  in  July. 

To-day  we  went  to  see  the  Gobelins  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Marceaux,  through  which  a  stream  of  water  flows  called  the 
Bidvre.  It  is  said  that  this  water  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
process  of  dyeing.  In  1450  John  Gobelin  established  himself 
on  the-Bidvre,  when  the  fashion  for  tapestry-hangings  made  the 
dyeing  of  wool  an  important  branch  of  commerce.  At  that  time 
the  greater  part  of  these  hangings  used  in  France  was  imported 
from  Arras,  then  a  Flemish  town.  But  it  was  not  until  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  magnificent  Colbert, 
the  royal  establishment  of  the  Gobelins  was  founded  on  the 
Bi^vre.  In  1667,  Lebrun,  the  painter,  was  placed  as  master  of 
design  at  the  head  of  the  new  establishment,  and  from  that  period 
it  has  maintained  its  celebrity  as  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 
The  pieces,  representing  the  finest  pictures  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  schools,  and  requiring  the  labor  of  five  or  six  years, 
cost  frequently  five  thousand  dollars,  and  carpets  from  seven  to 
thirty  thousand  dollars. 

The  Communists  did  not  have  time  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
damage  here,  except  to  the  outer  walls ;  so  we  found  the  men  at 
their  looms.  It  seemed  like  magic,  standing  in  front,  looking 
at  stitch  after  stitch  that  followed  each  other  in  this  tapestry- 
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painting;  and  then  we  walked  in  behind  the  picture  to  see 
the  workmen  with  their  bobbins  of  various  colored  worsteds, 
now  using  one  and  then  another  on  the  reverse  of  the  tapestry, 
without  seeing  the  designs  they  were  calling  into  existence.  The 
pictures  were  prettier  than  oil  painting,  so  rich,  so  soft,  so  beau- 
tiful,— there's  no  use  in  even  thinking  of  trying  to  give  you  any 
description.  The  workmen  gave  me  some  threads  of  the  worsted. 
The  Gobelins  and  the  mosaic  pictures  are  the  most  wonderful  to 
me.     They  say  none  of  the  carpets  are  ever  sold. 

On  our  return  we  stopped  at  Notre  Dame,  and  the  sacristan 
showed  us  the  tombs  of  St.  Louis  and  St.  Denis,  and  then  took 
us  to  see  the  costly  robes  and  reliquaries  belonging  to  the  church. 
The  robes  were  splendid,  but  not  so  magnificent  as  those  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome.  The  Communists  came  near  getting  the 
shrines,  which  are  all  made  of  solid  gold  and  silver ;  they  did 
injure  one  robe  considerably.  They  showed  us  the  ball  that 
killed  Archbishop  Affre,  in  1 848 ;  the  robe  in  which  the  late 
archbishop  was  shot  by  the  Communists ;  a  golden  cup  that  be- 
longed to  the  Greek  emperor,  more  than  six  hundred  years  ago ; 
and  more  than  a  hundred  other  wonderful  things.  The  church 
itself  is  grand,  I  ought  to  say  cathedral.  Childebert  built  a 
Christian  church,  in  522,  on  the  spot  where  stood  a  temple  of 
Jupiter.  The  Normans  destroyed  it,  and  it  remained  in  a  state 
of  ruin  until  1160,  when  Maurice  de  Sully,  archbishop  of  Paris, 
began  to  rebuild  it ;  the  corner-stone  being  laid  by  Pope  Alex- 
ander III.,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  the  court  of  Louis  the  Young ; 
and  the  part  containing  the  high  altar  was  consecrated  twenty- 
two  years  after.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus  the  western 
fa9ade  was  completed.  In  131 2  Philip  the  Fair  bestowed  a 
portion  of  the  confiscated  property  of  the  Templars  upon  it,  to 
sanctify  his  unjust  method  of  suppressing  the  order.  The  porte 
rouge  (red  door)  was  erected  by  John  the  Fearless,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  in  expiation  of  his  crime  of  assassinating  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  It  took  nearly  three  hundred  years  to  build  this  mag- 
nificent church ;  Napoleon  III.  restored  it  in  the  spirit  of  the 
original  plans,  and  it  was  consecrated  anew  in  1864.  Now  I 
leave  it  to  your  imagination  to  finish  the  picture  with  plenty  of 
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marble,  stained  glass,  monuments,  stalls,  altars,  and  gilt  iron 
railing,  which  separates  the  choir  from  the  nave. 

Hotel  Chatham,  June  13. — ^You  can  hardly  form  an  idea 
how  glad  we  are  to  see  those  whom  you  have  sent  out ;  it  seems 
to  bring  you  nearer  to  us.  We  have  seen  three  here  in  Paris ; 
one  has  gone  on  to  Germany,  another  to  a  manufacturing 
town,  and  another  goes  back  to  England  to-morrow,  and  will 
take  some  things  home  for  us.  Then,  too,  we  received  letters  yes- 
terday. I  really  hope  that  you  do  not  have  such  cool  weather  as 
we  have  here.  The  sun  was  really  warmer  in  Rome  than  it  has 
been  any  time  thus  far  in  Paris.  We  have  all  been  to  a  large 
store  here  called  bon  march^  (cheap  store).  It  is  an  immense 
establishment  for  all  sorts  of  dry  goods  and  made-up  clothing. 
One  gentleman  tried  to  hurry  his  wife  off,  saying  that  she  would 
spend  all  his  money.  While  he  was  examining  some  silk  she 
started  off  again,  and  bought  a  beautiful  ready-made  dress  for 
her  little  daughter  at  home.  We  have  been  in  a  great  many 
stores y  have  seen  many  splendid  shawls,  and  I  was  much  amused 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  celebrated  cashmeres  were  first  re- 
ceived in  France.  The  first  cashmeres  that  appeared  in  France 
were  sent  by  Baron  de  Tott,  then  in  the  service  of  the  Porte,  to 
Madame  de  Tess6.  When  they  were  produced  in  her  society, 
everybody  thought  them  very  fine,  but  nobody  knew  what  use 
to  make  of  them.  It  was  determined  that  they  would  make 
pretty  coverlets  for  the  cradle;  but  this  fashion  wore  out  with 
the  shawls,  and  ladies  returned  to  their  eider-down  quilts. 

Though  the  produce  of  the  cashmere  looms  had  long  been 
known  in  Europe,  they  did  not  become  the  fashion  until  after 
Napoleon's  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  even  then  they  took  in 
the  first  instance  but  slowly.  The  shawl  was  still  a  novelty  in 
France,  when  Josephine,  as  yet  but  the  wife  of  the  first  consul, 
knew  not  how  to  drape  its  elegant  folds,  and  was  indebted  to 
the  brusque  Rapp  for  the  grace  with  which  she  afterwards  wore  it. 
"Permit  me  to  observe,"  said  Rapp,  as  they  were  setting  off  for 
the  opera,  "that  your  shawl  is  not  put  on  with  your  accustomed 
grace.''  Josephine,  laughingly,  let  him  arrange  it  in  the  manner 
of  the  Egyptian  women.     This  impromptu  toilet  caused  a  little 
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delay,  and  the  infernal  machine  exploded  in  vain  !  What  desti- 
nies waited  upon  the  arrangement  of  this  cashmere.  A  mo- 
ment sooner,  or  later,  and  the  shawl  might  have  given  another 
course  to  events,  which  would  have  changed  the  whole  face  of 
Europe ! 

From  that  time  there  was  no  peace  for  the  belle  who  wanted 
a  cashmere.  To  the  perseverance  and  enterprise  of  a  French- 
man named  Temaux  the  French  are  indebted  for  the  immense 
improvement  they  have-made  in  the  manufacture  of  shawls.  At 
the  period  when  the  Egyptian  expedition  brought  this  article 
into  vogue,  the  species  of  animal  which  produced  the  raw  ma- 
terial was  absolutely  unknown  in  France,  and  the  first  effort  of 
Monsieur  Ternaux  was  directed  to  smuggling  from  a  town  some 
hundred  versts  beyond  Moscow  a  specimen  of  the  wool.  This 
was  done  by  one  of  his  riders,  who  brought  the  precious  bale,  to 
the  quantity  of  sixty  pounds,  concealed  in  a  courier's  cushion ; 
the  first  attempts  at  imitation  were  made  upon  this  scanty  speci- 
men, and  it  was  not  until  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit  that  he  was 
enabled  to  obtain  a  second  supply.  A  perfect  fac-simile  of  the 
shawl  itself  was  soon  effected  ;  but  the  borders  afforded  a  per- 
manent obstacle,  in  the  high  price  of  French  labor,  being  entirely 
manufactured  by  needle-work.  Monsieur  Ternaux's  next  at- 
tempt was  to  work  the  border  by  the  process  used  in  Lyons  for 
the  figured  silks,  and  he  ultimately  succeeded '  in  producing 
shawls,  which,  both  for  the  tissue  itself  and  the  beauty  of  the 
borders,  were  not  inferior  to  those  of  India. 

We  had  callers  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  and  after  they 
left  we  went  with  our  friends  for  a  ride  through  the  Champs 
Elys6es  as  far  as  the  Arc  de  Triomphe, — ^such  a  fairy  scene,  so 
bright  and  beautiful !  Paris  is  certainly  the  best-lighted  city  I 
have  been  in  on  the  continent.  The  different  colored  lights  of 
the  carriages,  red,  green,  blue,  yellow,  white,  flitting  here  and 
there,  crossing  this  way  and  that,  like  dancing  jack-a- lanterns ; 
the  music  in  different  gardens;  the  universal  gayety  everywhere ; 
people  sitting  under  the  trees  taking  refreshments ;  the  whole 
almost  as  light  as  day ;  and  the  fountains  playing, — ^presented  a 
most  enchanting  scene. 
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I  have  been  again  to  the  agency  for  the  steamers,  and  ex- 
changed our  state-rooms  for  those  which  suit  us  better.  We 
have  acquaintances  who  are  going  to  return  on  the  Russia  at  the 
same  time  we  do.  They  have  been  packing  their  trunks.  The 
lady  said  that  they  had  only  seven.  She  said  one  was  filled  with 
what  her  husband  would  call  trash.  She  did  not  let  him  see  her 
when  she  packed ;  for  the  boys  had  picked  up  stones  in  Rome, 
at  the  palace  of  the  Caesars,  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  and  else- 
where, and  they  wanted  to  save  them.  -  They  are  very  pleasant 
people,  and  she  particularly  entertaining.  Speaking  of  her 
husband,  she  said  that  she  had  taken  him  in  training ;  for  he 
says  so  often,  *•  When  I  was  traveling, — my  children,  etc.,  that 
people  thought  she  was  his  second  wife.**  She  brought  the  key 
of  their  room  with  her  when  she  came  to  call  on  us,  and  when  she 
left  she  found  her  husband  walking  in  the  court  to  keep  warm, 
because  he  could  not  get  *'  our*'  overcoat.  It  is  very  amusing  to 
hear  people  compare  notes  of  travel;  the  amusing  trifles  one 
meets  with,  that  are  not  worth  putting  in  a  letter,  often  create  a 
good  hearty  laugh.  We  intend  to  go  to  Wiesbaden  when  we 
leave  Paris,  and  take  Strasburg  and  Heidelberg  in  our  way,  and 
I  am  glad,  for  I  want  to  see  those  places  very  much.  We  passed 
Heidelberg  on  the  cars  when  we  went  to  Baden-Baden  last  sum- 
mer, and  only  had  a  glimpse  of  it. 

We  have  done  a  deal  of  shopping  lately,  and  hope  soon  to  be 
through  with  dressmakers,  modistes,  and  all  that.  I  have  been 
very  busy,  only  finding  time  to  answer  the  letters  I  receive.  We 
have  the  promise  of  having  all  our  things  done  by  the  middle  of 
next  week,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  rest  then.  Paris  is  a  match 
for  London  this  year  in  the  way  of  rain.     I  hope  it  will  stop  soon. 

We  went  to  the  opera  bouffe  the  other  evening,  and  were 
much  amused ;  but  I  would  like  these  entertainments  far  better 
if  the  houses  were  more  comfortable.  There  remains  plenty  of 
room  for  improvement  yet,  in  the  way  of  comfortable  seats  and 
good  ventilation. 

We  have  visited  Versailles  again.  The  day  was  fine,  so  we 
walked  around  the  grounds  a  good  deal,  besides  seeing  all  the 
rooms  now  open  to  the  public.     Since  the  government  has  been 
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removed  from  Paris  to  Versailles,  they  have  taken  a  good  part 
of  the  palace.  We  saw  all  the  grand  rooms,  paintings,  portraits, 
and  statues  of  all  the  distinguished  men  of  France  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  present ;  also  portraits  of  Washington, 
Webster,  Clay,  Franklin,  and  other  Americans.  This  time  we 
went  to  the  Petit  Trianon,  and  all  through  the  apartments  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  which  still  have  the  furniture  she  used.  It  is 
covered  with  white  dimity,  and  upholstered  with  a  kind  of  blue 
satin  brocade,  with  the  exception  of  the  bed,  which  is  yellow, 
the  Austrian  color.  Blue  was  her  favorite  color,  and  the  blue 
vases  on  the  mantel-piece  were  very  handsome.  Her  portraits 
and  those  of  her  husband  and  children  were  excellent.  None  of 
the  rooms  were  large,  nor  were  the  ceilings  high ;  but  all  had  a 
comfortable  home  look.  The  Swiss  cottages,  the  mill,  the  dairy- 
house,  are  all  standing  and  in  good  order.  The  grounds  around 
are  beautiful,  but  the  water  is  not  very  clear.  In  old  times,  kings 
and  queens  seldom  traveled  out  of  their  own  country ;  and  so 
the  poor  queen,  unable  to  go  to  Switzerland,  had  Switzerland 
brought  to  her.  Now-a-days,  kings,  queens,  and  princes  travel  a 
great  deal,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  profit  by  it,  for  their 
own  sakes  and  the  sake  of  their  people.  I  think  if  the  pope 
and  cardinals  would  do  the  same,  it  would  be  very  beneficial  to 
them.  I  looked,  as  we  left  the  grand  palace  by  the  court  lead- 
ing towards  the  town,  at  the  statues  which  ornamented  it.  Those 
on  the  right  were  Richelieu,  Bayard,  Colbert,  Jourdan,  Massena, 
Duguay-Trouin,  and  Turennej  those  on  the  left,  Suger,  Du 
Guesclin,  Sully,  Lannes,  Mortier,  Suffreu,  Duquesne,  and  Cond6. 
At  the  upper  part  of  the  court  was  a  colossal  equestrian  statue 
of  Louis  XIV.  What  an  array  of  celebrated  names  I  I  have 
attempted  no  description  \  I  have  not  even  said  that  the  palace 
was  eight  hundred  feet  long  \  I  have  not  tried  to  remember,  so 
as  to  mention,  all  I  saw ;  but  I  must  hunt  up  the  Talmud  of  this 
palace,  I  must  know  something  of  its  legends,  and  then  I  shall 
be  able  to  comprehend  better  all  that  I  have  seen.  I  have  not 
seen  one  thing  from  beginning  to  end  which  art  has  not  fash- 
ioned :  nature  was  obliged  to  submit  to  etiquette  here,  and  put 
on  royal  livery. 
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Away  back  in  the  past,  when  Hugh  Capet  founded  his  dynasty, 
the  priory  of  St.  Julien  was  built  in  the  valley  near,  and  when 
the  bell  rang  the  angelus,  the  wood-cutter  knelt  in  the  forest 
and  the  seigneur  knelt  in  his  manor.  A  little  above  this  priory 
the  seigneurs  of  Versailles  erected  feudal  towers.  The  first  whose 
name  is  mentioned  was  Hugo  de  Versaliis.  Here  were  religion 
and  feudalism,  then  the  only  powerful  authorities  on  earth.  In 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  the  castle  was  inhabited  by  a 
seigneur  named  Philip,  devoured  by  ennui,  from  which  nothing 
could  rouse  him.  Yet  he  had  only  to  set  foot  out  of  his  donjon 
to  learn  that  his  neighbor  of  Normandy  had  conquered  England, 
and  was  dividing  the  gold  and  land  of  the  Saxons  among  his 
followers. 

If  he  went  farther,  young  men  met  him  who  were  going  to 
Italy,  where  the  descendants  of  Tancred  d'Hauteville  had  driven 
away  the  Greeks  and  the  Saracens,  and  were  founding  a  new 
kingdom  in  Sicily,  and  God  and  Count  Roger  would  prosper  all 
who  went  to  their  aid.  He  turned  his  horse  to  ride  in  another 
direction,  and  met  young  seigneurs,  who  invited  him  to  go  with 
them ;  for  Henry  of  Burgundy,  the  grandson  of  the  French  king 
Robert,  had  fought  the  Moors  in  Spain,  driven  them  back  into 
Africa,  married  the  daughter  of  Alphonso  of  Castile,  who  had 
given  him  all  the  land  he  conquered  and  all  that  he  can  con- 
quer,— the  kingdom  he  has  founded  is  called  Portugal.  There 
is  a  chance  for  the  French  nobility  to  win  fame  and  fortune  1 

He  made  no  reply,  but,  turning  his  horse  towards  the  south, 
encountered  an  immense  multitude  of  nobles  and  peasants,  old 
men  and  young,  and  priests  with  a  cross  in  one  hand  and  a  staff 
in  the  other.  It  seemed  nothing  could  resist  their  enthusiastic 
faith :  **  God  wills  it !  God  wills  it  !'*  Let  the  seigneurs  descend 
from  their  towers,  the  citizens  come  out  of  their  cities,  the  clowns 
quit  the  fields!  The  pope  has  ordered  the  crusade.  Peter 
the  Hermit  is  preaching  it  1  Come  to  the  deliverance  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre ;  come  and  fight  for  Christ  in  the  place  where 
he  died  for  you;  come,  shed  your  blood  on  the  road  to  Calvary! 
Mahomet  has  shut  the  gate  of  the  East ;  let  us  cross  mountains, 
seas,  empires,  the  world,  to  open  it.  What  is  fatigue,  pain,  death, 
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to  free  the  place  where  the  body  of  Christ  lay  three  days? 
"God  wills  ft !  God  wills  it  !'*  Philip  went  home,  and  shut 
himself  up,  more  gloomy  than  ever.  Hardly  had  he  retired,  when 
friends  knocked  at  his  gates.  Now  there  was  a  blow  to  be  struck. 
The  pope  had  excommunicated  Philip  the  Glutton  on  account 
of  his  avarice  and  debauchery ;  the  anathema  allowed  his  patri- 
mony to  be  divided,  and  now  they  could  easily  benefit  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  royalty.  He  refused  to  listen  to  them 
further,  and  when  they  had  gone,  shut  his  gates,  with  orders  to 
admit  no  one. 

It  was  not  long  before  messengers,  in  hot  haste,  were  besieging 
his  locked  and  barred  gates.  Without  opening  to  them,  he  asked 
from  within  what  was  wanted.  "  The  seigneurs,  your  friends, 
pray  you,  sir,  to  come  to  their  assistance ;  they  are  in  pressing 
danger.  The  serfs  are  revolting ;  the  citizens  refuse  to  obey,  and 
are  demanding  their  freedom.  Must  the  seigneurs  be  despoiled 
of  their  rights,  and  will  you  not  aid  them?"  **Go  tell  them," 
replied  Seigneur  Philip,  **  let  the  commons  revolt  against  them, 
since  they  themselves  have  revolted  against  their  master."  Then 
going  to  his  wife,  he  said,  "Everything  saddens  me;  there  is 
nothing  but  injustice  among  men."  Then  kissing  her  for  the 
last  time,  making  rich  donations  to  the  priory,  he  retired  to  an 
abbey  in  Touraine,  and  took  the  monk's  habit. 

Meantime,  the  village  grew  larger,  stretched  along  the  de- 
clivity which  faces  the  hills  of  Satory ;  and  the  population  in- 
creasing, the  priory  was  enlarged,  and  a  parochial  church  built. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  Martial  de  Leomenie  possessed 
the  seigneury  of  Versailles.  Among  the  illustrious  bandits  Cath- 
erine de  Medicis  brought  into  France,  one  Italian,  more  envious 
and  more  cunning  than  the  rest,  was  Gondi,  Marshal  de  Retz. 
It  was  he  who  stirred  up  religious  hatred  and  suggested  the  idea 
of  butchering  half  France  to  the  queen. 

On  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew  Leomenie  was  frightened, 
knowing  that  he  was  suspected,  addressed  himself  to  Jean 
Franchon,  provost  of  Paris,  and  demanded  shelter  in  the  name 
of  friendship.  De  Retz  had  foreseen  this  and  had  made  a  bar- 
gain which,  while  it  satisfied  his  cupidity,  placed  his  honor  be- 
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yond  suspicion.  The  provost  told  Leomenie  that  if  he  wished 
to  get  rid  of  the  seigneury  of  Versailles,  it  would  be  easy  to  obtain 
the  protection  of  a  very  powerful  man  at  court.  In  this  extremity 
Leomenie  found  himself  obliged  to  sign  a  cession  of  his  estate  to 
the  marshal ;  but  the  provost  could  not  conceal  him  in  his  own 
house,  and  the  safest  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  taken  to  prison,  from  which  he  should  soon  be  freed. 
No  sooner  was  he  there  than  he  was  told  to  prepare  for  death. 
He  implored  mercy,  and  was  offered,  to  obtain  it,  the  surrender 
of  his  office  as  registrar  of  the  council,  which  was  still  in  his 
possession.  The  villains  who  had  him  in  their  power  made 
the  bargain,  and  then  murdered  him. 

Four  days  after  the  massacre,  the  solemn  feast  of  St.  Julian 
was  celebrated  at  Versailles.  Gondi,  Count  de  Retz,  seigneur 
of  Versailles,  took  his  place  in  church  under  the  dais. 

Henry  IV.  used  frequently  to  hunt  in  the  forest  here;  and 
when  Louis  XIII.  succeeded  him,  he  found  the  church  in  the 
valley,  the  chateau  a  little  above  it,  and  above  the  chateau  a  wind- 
mill, which  represented,  by  the  side  of  the  two  other  ancient 
elements,  plebeian  industry,  becoming  more  important  every 
day.  Louis  XIII.  had  no  other  amusement  than  hunting ;  when 
he  did  not  wish  to  return  to  St.  Germain,  he  preferred  to  sleep  in 
this  mill  rather  than  to  ask  hospitality  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Count  de  Retz,  who  still  owned  the  chateau.  Near  this  mill  be 
built  a  hunting  pavilion  in  1624,  and  then  in  1627  built  the 
chateau,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  each  side  of  which  faced  one 
of  the  cardinal  points.  The  four  equal  wings,  each  twenty-two 
feet  in  extent,  were  terminated  with  four  pavilions.  In  those 
times  they  loved  limited  horizons  and  small  proportions,  and 
this  taste  is  not  to  be  despised.  Behind  the  chateau  they  laid 
out  walks  in  the  woods  that  covered  the  declivity  of  the  hill, 
but  did  not  occupy  half  the  park  which  has  taken  its  place. 
Bassompierre  had  to  justify  that  same  year,  before  the  Assembly  of 
Notables,  the  expenses  incurred  by  royal  buildings,  and  allowed 
himself  to  say  that  Versailles  was  "a  sorry  chateau,  of  which  a 
private  gentleman  would  not  be  vain."  Meantime  aristocracy 
was  not  so  conquered  as  to  cease  to  be  formidable,  therefore 
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this  favorite  habitation  was  surrounded  by  a  fosse,  and  crossed 
by  a  drawbridge.  The  chateau  of  the  Counts  de  Retz  still  stood 
on  the  declivity  of  the  hill ;  it  is  true  it  was  at  the  feet  of  the 
royal  chateau,  but  it  neighborhood  was  inconvenient,  and  gold 
delivered  this  enemy  into  the  hands  of  the  king.  Jean  Francois 
de  Gondi,  uncle  to  the  famous  coadjutor,  Frondeur,  and  car- 
dinal, sold  it  for  sixty  thousand  livres  to  Louis  XIII.,  who  caused 
every  vestige  of  it  to  be  destroyed. 

In  1660  Louis  XIV.  conceived  the  project  of  converting  this 
wild  district  into  a  beautiful  park,  and  the  modest  chateau  of 
his  father  into  a  splendid  palace ;  and  twenty-five  years  after  its 
commencement  it  was  in  readiness  to  receive  the  king  and  his 
court. 

Let  us  ascend,  for  in  whatever  place  you  may  be  it  is  neces- 
sary to  mount  to  reach  this  palace ;  at  whatever  point  you  may 
stand  to  look  at  it,  you  see  its  roofs  apparently  touching  the 
clouds.  It  crowns  the  hill  like  a  diadem.  If  you  come  from 
Paris,  it  rises  above  the  town,  which  lies  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
its  majesty ;  if  you  approach  from  the  park,  it  lifts  itself  above 
the  gigantic  trees,  above  the  terraces  which  pile  themselves 
up  towards  it,  above  the  jets  of  water  which  surround  it ;  the 
groves  seem  to  support  it  upon  their  tall  heads,  and  the  whole 
forest  serves  as  its  footstool. 

Let  us  ascend,  for  the  doors  are  open,  people  are  going  and 
coming.  The  ladies  smile,  the  mirrors  reflect  them,  the  chan- 
deliers light  them,  the  ceilings  throw  their  golden  coloring 
upon  them.  The  courtiers  stare  in  the  midst  of  the  riches  of 
this  magnificent  dwelling ;  but  amid  all  this  stir,  all  these  sur- 
prises, all  these  wonders,  only  one  man  is  calm:  this  man  is 
Louis  XIV. !  He  feels  as  much  at  ease  in  this  palace  as  in  a 
vestment  made  for  him,  and  contemplating  the  work  to  which 
his  pride  gave  birth,  he  exclaims,  in  the  fullness  of  his  satisfac- 
tion, **  Versailles  is  myself  T* 

One  of  the  grand  ceremonies  which  took  place  shortly  after 
its  inauguration  was  the  reception  of  the  doge,  who,  after 
seeing  Genoa  bombarded  by  the  king's  vessels,  on  account  of 
the  assistance  she  had  given  the  Algerines,  was  reduced  to  the 
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humiliation  of  coming  to  kiss  the  hand  which  gave  his  city  to 
the  flames. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1685,  Louis  ordered  his  throne  to  be 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  grand  gallery,  by  the  side  of  the  Saloon 
of  Peace.  At  noon  the  rooms  were  full.  The  doge  entered 
with  four  senators  Genoa  had  sent  to  accompany  him.  He  was 
dressed  in  red  velvet,  with  a  cap  of  the  same.  In  order  to  pre- 
serve all  the  dignity  his  misfortune  allowed  him,  the  doge  re- 
mained covered  until  he  entered  the  presence  of  the  king,  the 
king  allowing  the  princes  also  to  remain  covered  during  the 
audience.  The  doge  discharged  his  sad  mission  with  a  firmness 
that  created  astonishment;  his  bearing  was  more  impressive 
than  his  discourse.  As  he  did  not  put  on  his  cap  again  after  he 
had  finished  speaking,  the  princes  showed  their  respect  by 
following  his  example.  The  doge  of  Genoa  was  not  treated 
like  a  sovereign,  but  like  an  ambassador  extraordinary.  In 
this  capacity  he  was  introduced  after  dinner  to  the  dauphin 
and  princes.  The  princesses  received  him  on  their  beds,  in 
order  not  to"  be  obliged  to  re-conduct  him.  A  few  days  after 
he  attended  the  levee,  dined  with  the  king,  saw  all  the  foun- 
tains, and  was  present  at  a  ball  given  in  the  grand  apartment, 
which  was  magnificent.  Afterwards  he  had  his  audience  of 
leave-taking.  The  king  gave  him  a  costly  box  with  his  portrait, 
and  some  very  rich  Gobelin  tapestry ;  he  gave  also  to  each  of 
his  senators  his  portrait  enriched  with  diamonds,  and  hangings 
of  Gobelin  tapestry! 

The  doge  and  senators  did  not  stay  long  in  France ;  they 
saw  in  haste  the  wonders  shown  them,  and  of  which  all  Europe 
boasted,  then  took  the  road  to  Genoa.  The  astonishment  they 
felt  prevented  them  from  conversing  much  along  the  way.  One 
of  the  senators  having  asked  the  doge  what  had  surprised  him 
most  at  Versailles,  he  replied,  with  an  air  of  more  chagrin 
than  usual,  "It  was  seeing  myself  there.'*  Arrived  at  home, 
by  their  own  fireside  they  talked  over  the  things  they  had  seen 
together.  One  senator  spoke  of  the  dazzling  spectacles,  the 
vast  apartments,  the  sumptuous  ornaments,  and  said  no  mind 
was  powerful  enough  to  carry  away  the  remembrance  of  all  the 
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riches  it  contained,  its  paintings,  statues,  tapestry,  its  ceilings, 
its  gold,  its  marble.  The  doge  replied  there  was  more  than  its 
exterior  magnificence  and  the  luxury  of  its  interior ;  that  palace 
was  the  whole  French  monarchy.  You  read  the  origin  of  the 
monarchy  in  the  chateau  built  by  Louis  XIII.  The  architects 
wished  to  pull  it  down ;  the  king  replied,  ''  If  it  would  not  last 
they  must  take  it  down,  but  reconstruct  it  on  its  first  plan.''  He 
wished  the  work  of  his  father  to  remain,  the  contrast  with  the 
edifice  he  was  going  to  erect  would  be  understood  to  extend  to 
the  kingdom  also.  Only  one  part  of  the  building  projects  im- 
mensely in  the  long  outline,  and  that  was  where  the  master  dwells. 
The  king  walks  alone  in  the  first  i^nk ;  the  courtiers  follow  and 
support  the  train  of  the  royal  mantle.  That  is  why  the  central 
part  advances,  whilst  the  two  wings,  extending  from  north  to 
south,  keep  at  a  respectful  distance.  If  you  mount  by  the 
grand  staircase,  you  find  a  suite  of  immense  saloons,  covered 
with  beautiful  paintings,  bearing  pompous  names.  The  saloon 
of  Plenty,  then  Venus,  then  Diana,  then  Mars,  then  Mercury, 
and  then  Apollo.  Of  what  use  are  they  ?  The  master  does  not 
inhabit  them.  Go  on  farther,  pass  through  empty  galleries, 
you  will  find  at  length  his  apartments.  All  this  suite  of  magnifi- 
cent saloons,  all  these  galleries,  serve  only  as  an  antechamber 
to  the  place  in  which  he  lives.  Mars  and  Apollo,  who  were 
gods  formerly,  are  now  nothing  but  lackeys  to  the  king  of 
France. 

Let  us  advance  still  farther,  and  see  the  master's  lodgings ;  the 
side  looking  towards  the  old  facade  contains  his  chambers  and 
his  cabinets ;  the  other  is  the  front  of  the  new  fagade,  and  is 
composed  of  the  grand  gallery  of  mirrors,  the  saloons  of  war 
and  of  peace.  On  one  side  is  all  his  private  and  domestic 
life;  on  the  other,  all  is  study  and  ceremony.  One  is  the 
face  of  the  man,  the  other  the  face  of  the  king.  On  rising,  it 
is  the  face  Louis  presents  to  God ;  at  sunset,  that  which  he 
shows  to  the  people  he  governs  and  the  nations  with  whom  he 
wars. 

His  chamber  is  small ;  the  bed  is  almost  against  the  window ; 
the  balustrade  almost  touches  the  door.     There  are  no  curtains, 
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no  mysterious  shades  ^  here.  This  chamber  is  the  centre  of  the 
palace ;  the  bed  is  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber ;  before  the 
window  the  sun  rises  every  morning;  the  two  sovereigns  awake 
together,  and  exchange  fraternal  looks  before  looking  down  on 
the  rest  of  the  world.  He  has  taken  the  device  of  the  god  of 
day,  and  calls  himself  Apollo.  Still,  haughty  as  he  was,  even 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  splendor  he  could  show  himself  a  man. 
He  was  told  that  the  nobles  were  displeased  because  they  had  to 
eat  at  table  with  Moli^re.  One  morning  he  said  to  Moli^re, 
**  They  say  you  find  poor  cheer  here,  and  that  the  officers  of 
my  chamber  do  not  think  you  fit  to  eat  with  them.  Perhaps 
you  are  hungry ;  for  myself,  I  have  awakened  with  a  very  good 
appetite  ;  sit  down  to  this  table,  and  let  them  serve  me.''  The 
king  helped  Molidre  to  a  piece  of  chicken,  and  the  most  noted 
and  most  favored  persons-  at  court  came  in  as  usual  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  king.  "You  see  me,"  said  the  king,  "eating 
with  Moli^re,  whom  my  courtiers  do  not  consider  as  good 
enough  company  for  them."  From  that  time  the  whole  court 
were  ready  to  invite  the  great  comedian  to  their  table.  History 
ought  to  cite  this  fact  by  the  side  of  the  vanities  and  vertigoes 
of  Louis. 

The  saloon  of  Venus  is  an  image  of  the  king's  youth.  There 
are  Titus  and  Berenice,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Jason  and  Medea, 
Theseus  and  Ariadne,  Nabuchodonosor,  who  made  the  hanging- 
gardens  for  love  of  Semiramis,  Alexander  and  Roxana,  Cyrus 
making  his  troops  pass  in  review  before  a  princess  he  wishes  to 
please.  Who  are  all  these  but  Louis  and  De  la  Valli^re,  for  whom 
he  built  Versailles  ?  As  we  enter  the  saloon  of  Diana,  we  notice 
the  progress  in  the  king's  career;  the  pictures  are  more  ma- 
ture ;  here  are  Fabius  sending  envoys  to  Carthage,  Cyrus  attack- 
ing a  wild  boar,  Jason  landing  at  Colchos  in  pursuit  of  the 
golden  fieece,  Alexander  hunting  the  lion. 

In  the  saloon  of  Mars  we  see  another  step  in  the  life  of  Louis. 
Here  Caesar,  Mark  Antony,  Alexander,  Severusi  Constantine, 
Cyrus,  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  represent  the  king  at  the  head 
of  his  armies.  In  the  saloon  of  Mercury  the  arts  and  sciences 
are  placed  under  the  protection  of  Alexander,  Ptolemy,  and 
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Augustus.  In  the  last  of  these  saloons,  which  is  dedicated  to 
Apollo,  no  longer  content  to  walk  in  the  costume  of  heroes, 
Louis  now  vaults  to  heaven,  and  takes  the  form  of  the  god  of 
day. 

But  what  amazes  me  in  all  those  paintings  is,  where  it  was  neces- 
sary to  show  France  with  foreign  nations,  the  latter  are  repre- 
sented as  nations,  whilst  in  the  place  where  France  should  be 
one  sees  only  Louis  XIV.  Germany,  Holland,  Spain,  Rome 
even,  bend  the  knee  in  the  twenty-seven  paintings  which  orna- 
ment the  grand  gallery.  But  to  whom  do  they  bow  ?  Is  it  to 
France  ?    No ;  it  is  to  Louis  XIV. 

Louis  XIV.  and  his  palace  not  only  afforded  conversation  for 
Europe,  but  their  fame  penetrated  the  remote  corners  of  Asia. 
The  emperor  of  Siam  sent  him  an  embassy.  Three  o'pras,  high 
dignitaries  of  the  empire,  eight  mandarins,  and  a  crowd  of  ser- 
vitors landed  at  Brest,  charged  with  magnificent  presents,  and 
a  letter  from  the  emperor.  Arrived  at  Versailles,  they  were 
f6ted  with  unheard-of  splendor.  The  day  of  their  public  audi- 
ence the  waters  played  in  the  gardens ;  flowers  were  strewn  in 
the  paths  \  the  sumptuous  Gobelin  carpets  were  paraded,  as  well 
as  the  richest  works  of  the  goldsmith.  The  cortege  of  ambas- 
sadors was  received  with  the  most  refined  forms  of  etiquette,  and 
led  through  apartments  filled  with  the  court  glittering  in  diamonds 
and  embroidery, — embroidery  like  the  robe  of  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan,  described  by  Madame  de  S6vign6,  "  a  robe  of  gold  on 
gold,  re-embroidered  with  gold,  re-bordered  with  gold,  with 
gold  frills,  re-figured  with  gold,  and  blended  with  a  certain  kind 
of  gold,'* — and  at  length  reached  the  end  of  th«. grand  gallery, 
where  Louis  XIV.,  clad  in  a  costume  that  cost  twelve  millions, 
stood  on  a  throne  of  silver,  placed  on  an  estrade,  elevated  nine 
steps  above  the  floor,  and  covered  with  Gobelin  carpets  and 
costly  vases.  There  the  Siamese  prostrated  themselves  three 
times,  with  hands  clasped,  before  the  majesty  of  the  West,  and 
then  lifted  their  eyes  to  him. 

Nothing  was  talked  of  in  Paris  but  the  Siamese.  The  most 
elegant  women  wished  to  see  them ;  the  youngest  particularly 
excited  an  infatuation  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  an 
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idea,     I  will  transcribe  a  part  of  his  letter  to  a  rajah,  a  friend 
of  his. 

*'Tan-oc-cun-Srivi-Saravacha,  from  Rangoun-Tec-Baja,  to 
his  friend,  the  Rajah  Juthia. 

"  The  magnificence  here  is  not  less  than  in  our  empire.  There 
is  as  much  gold,  silver,  amber,  marble,  rubies,  and  sapphire  in 
the  palace  of  the  king  of  this  country  as  if  he  had,  as  on  the 
shores  of  our  sea,  only  to  stoop  to  gather  all  its  riches  in  the 
waves  that  wash  the  shores  of  his  kingdom.  Our  o*pras  and  man- 
darins open  their  eyes  at  the  wonders  as  big  as  the  birds' -nests 
that  are  served  at  table.  Manza,  the  profound,  and  Bulbul,  the 
poet,  divide  the  task  between  them ;  the  first  is  seeking  the  mys- 
tical meaning  of  all  the  buildings,  and  the  second  will  give  a  bril- 
liant description  of  their  appearance.  As  for  Bulbul,  the  boundless 
extravagance  of  the  Oriental  style  has  not  stars  enough,  nor 
nightingales  enough,  nor  roses  enough,  to  express  the  enchant- 
ment into  which  Versailles  has  thrown  him.  I  amuse  myself 
with  the  dreams  of  the  one  and  the  vanities  of  the  other.  A 
wise  man  equally  avoids  these  two  extremes. 

**  The  palace  is  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  which  it  completely  covers, 
and  the  gardens  are  suspended  on  terraces,  like  those  Cyrus 
constructed  in  Babylon.  When  the  king  leaves  his  palace  by 
the  gate  that  looks  towards  the  setting  sun,  he  sees  nothing  but 
his  gardens  at  his  feet ;  his  head  is  not  covered  by  any  shade, 
and  has  only  the  vault  of  heaven  above  him ;  the  terraces,  which 
descend  one  after  another  below  him,  form  an  immense  pedestal, 
on  the  top  of  which  his  majesty  seats  himself  all  alone  between 
heaven  and  eajith.  From  the  top  of  the  terrace  his  eye  meets 
three  openings  cut  through  the  woods  bending  their  heads  be- 
fore him :  one  in  front  of  him  towards  the  west,  the  second  to 
the  south,  and  the  third  to  the  north.  These  three  avenues  are 
full  of  beauty  and  grandeur. 

"At  the  north  a  huge  basin  has  been  formed,  in  which  the 
sea  god  makes  the  vortex  of  his  abyss  roar,  and  covers  the 
foundations  of  the  palace  with  foam.  At  the  south,  called  the 
orangery,  an  immense  gallery  stretches  out  its  arms  to  protect  a 
parterre  where  the  seeds  of  warm  climates  are  planted ;  a  tran- 
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quil  water  sleeps  just  beyond  this  sheltered  place,  where  myrtles, 
laurels,  and  orange-trees  exhale  the  sweetest  and  most  delicate 
perfumes.  But  the  longest  perspective  offered  to  the  view  is 
that  which  extends  to  the  west,  exactly  in  front  of  the  palace. 
'Among  the  multitude  of  things  which  meet  the  eye  are  two 
pieces  of  water :  one  a  gushing  fountain,  adorned  with  a  group 
of  marble  statues,  marks  the  first  and  nearest ;  the  other,  termi- 
nating the  view,  is  formed  by  a  basin,  in  the  midst  of  which 
bronze  figures  spout  water  on  all  sides.  If  one  stopped  at  the 
images  which  ornament  this  place,  he  would  find  difficulty  to 
decide  what  the  religion  of  this  country  is.  One  basin  is  dedi- 
cated to  Apollo,  another  to  Latona,  who,  according  to  the 
religious  genealogy,  was  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  The 
whole  facade  of  the  palace  is  covered  with  effigies  of  like  divini- 
ties \  they  appear  at  every  corner  of  the  gardens,  and  their  white 
statues,  more  numerous  than  the  citizens  of  a  city,  stand  along 
in  rows,  and  have  the  appearance  of  moving  in  measure,  as  if  in 
some  sacred  ceremony. 

**  A  great  body  of  water  flows  to  the  north,  leaping  and  falling 
in  the  form  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  then  descending  through 
an  infinite  number  of  marble  basins,  falls  into  a  fountain,  where 
a  serpent  is  represented,  killed  by  Apollo,  as  if  to  recall  the 
remembrance  of  the  troubles  over  which  the  king  triumphed  in 
his  youth.  From  the  heights  of  the  terrace  the  water  leaps  at 
first  into  the  basin  of  Latona,  and  forms  a  veil  of  transparent 
pearls,  which  completely  envelops  the  goddess  and  her  two 
children,  and  then  goes  sporting  along  until  it  reaches  the  basin 
of  Apollo,  at  the  extremity  of  the  horizon.  In  the  grove  of  the 
ball-room  the  water  is  so  blended  with  the  light  that  one  does 
not  meet  the  eye  without  the  other,  and  at  evening  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  whether  it  is  the  water  that  illuminates  the  saloon,  or 
whether  it  is  the  light  which  accompanies  the  music.  In  the 
labyrinth,  you  cannot  look  at  one  of  the  forty  basins  which 
decorate  it  without  seeing  the  image  and  verses  of  a  fable 
engraved  upon  it.  At  the  entrance  are  two  statues,  Cupid  and 
^sop.  To  speak  the  truth,  I  saw  nothing  which  struck  me  so 
much  as  this.     Life  is  a  labyrinth  through  which  love  leads  us, 
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but  very  often  the  lips  are  burning  and  we  need  to  moisten  them 
in  the  fountain  of  wisdom.  The  side  of  the  park  lying  to  the 
north  is  filled  with  more  severe  images  and  breathes  only  of 
power.  The  giant  Enceladus,  who  revolted  against  the  master 
of  the  gods,  is  seen  there.  He  was  overthrown  by  a  thunder- 
bolt and  buried  beneath  a  mountain.  This  is  the  second  time 
revolt  is  spoken  of  in  the  park ;  the  king  remembers  that  of  his 
sul^ects  with  mortal  rancor,  and  thus  immortalizes  the  chastise- 
ment which  his  omnipotence  inflicted  on  them. 

"Farther  on  the  water  is  made  to  form  a  triumphal  arch,and  is 
accompanied  by  two  fountains  playing  up  in  the  form  of  a  crown, 
and  dedicated  to  Victory  and  Glory.  In  one  grove,  called  the 
baths  of  Apollo,  this  god  is  represented  as  served  by  six  nymphs, 
who  are  wiping  and  perfuming  his  body.  You  know  the  mortal 
which  this  god  represents,  and  as  for  the  nymphs  their  names 
are  knhwn  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  secret  histories 
of  the  court.  I  did  not,  at  first,  think  this  unreasonable,  be- 
cause I  supposed  that  polygamy  reigned  in  France  as  well  as  in 
Siam ;  but  they  told  me  that  it  was  not  so,  and  that  it  was 
allowed  only  to  the  king.  I  know  not  whether  his  subjects  envy 
him  this  prerogative.  You  know  now  the  gardens  of  Versailles 
better  than  any  of  these  Frenchmen  with  whom  our  interpreters 
have  conversed ;  and  your  imagination  can  come  and  prome- 
nade here  at  leisure.  If  you  wish  to  go  in  the  palace,  I  can  in- 
form you  what  you  will  find  there.  In  our  last  campaign  in 
Birmah,  we  came  so  near  the  emperor's  palace  as  to  see  the 
white  elephant  they  keep  in  a  magnificent  abode,  because  they 
believe  the  soul  of  the  sovereign  is  received  into  the  body  of 
that  animal  before  passing  into  the  bosom  of  Buddha.  Versailles 
is  like  that  white  elephant ;  it  lodges  the  king's  soul  while  wait- 
ing until  God  shall  recall  it." 

Louis  spent  millions  on  Versailles,  millions  on  his  pleasures, 
millions  on  his  pomps,  millions  in  his  wars ;  he  lavished  gold 
on  his  favorites,  his  mistresses,  his  generals,  and  his  lackeys. 
And  all  ended  in  national  bankruptcy. 

But  even  this  great  king  wearied  of  his  pomp,  his  position. 
He  married  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  this  was  brought  about, 
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it  was  said,  by  P^re  la  Chaise,  Louis's  confessor,  because  Madame 
de  Maintenon  promised  this  Jesuit  she  would  use  her  influence 
with  the  king  to  procure  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
which  sent  thousands  of  Protestants  with  their  industry  and 
manufactures  to  enrich  England  and  other  countries. 

Fran^oise  d'Aubign^  was  born  in  1635,  in  the  prison  of 
Niort,  where  her  father,  a  Protestant,  was  confined.  Losing  her 
mother  when  she  was  only  fourteen,  she  was  left  without  ^y 
resource.  In  her  extreme  destitution  she  was  introduced  to  the 
Abb6  Scarron,  who  offered  to  pay  her  dower  if  she  wished  to 
enter  a  convent,  or  if  she  chose,  would  marry  her  himself.  She 
did  not  hesitate,  and  accepted  the  marriage  which  gave  her  a 
protector. 

And  who  was  the  comic  poet,  the  Abb6  Scarron,  who  was  an 
abb6  because  he  possessed  an  abbey,  and  not  because  he  had 
taken  orders?  Now,  one  day  during  the  carnival,  wishing  to  play 
his  part  in  his  good  city  of  Mans,  of  which  he  was  the  Punchi- 
nello, he  ordered  his  valet  to  rub  him  all  over  with  honey,  then 
opening  a  feather  bed,  he  rolled  himself  about  in  it  until  he  was 
well  covered  with  feathers,  and  in  that  strange  costume  went  to 
call  on  his  friends.  At  first  he  was  followed  with  astonishment, 
then  with  hoots,  then  the  porters  insulted  him,  then  the  children 
threw  stones  at  him,  and  last  of  all,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to 
escape  from  the  projectiles.  The  moment  he  began  to  run 
everybody  ran  after  him,  till,  finding  no  other  means  to  get  rid 
of  his  escort,  he  plunged  into  the  river,  which  was  icy  cold. 
Being  in  a  perspiration,  the  cold  struck  him,  and  by  the  time 
he  reached  the  opposite  shore  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs. 
Every  means  known  was  tried  to  restore  him ;  but  he  suffered  so 
much  that  he  dismissed  all  his  physicians,  saying  he  preferred 
the  malady.  He  then  returned  to  Paris,  where  his  reputation 
as  a  man  of  wit  was  established;  and  inventing  a  chair  to 
suit  him,  he  made  a  visit  to  the  queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  who, 
charmed  with  his  talk,  asked  him  if  he  did  not  desire  some 
title. 

'*Yes,  your  majesty,  I  have  much  ambition  to  be  called 
your  invalid.**   And  Scarron  was  named  *'the  queen's  invalid," 
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with  a  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  livres.  From  that  time  he  led 
a  joyous  life ;  and  his  house  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  beau- 
monde  of  Paris.  His  society  was  composed  of  persons  whose 
birth  and  minds  rendered  them  illustrious :  there  were  Menage, 
Pelisson,  the  Comte  de  Grammont,  the  Due  de  Chevreuse,  the 
Marshals  Albert  and  Villarceaux,  Madame  de  S6vign6,  La  Fay- 
ette, Scudery,  Ninon  de  TEnclos,  and  La  Sabli^re.  After  Scar- 
ron's  death,  the  queen-mother  gave  a  pension  of  two  thousand 
livres  to  his  widow,  in  order  that  she  might  maintain  her  posi- 
tion in  the  high  circle  among  which  she  was  thrown.  The  death 
of  the  queen-mother  threw  her  into  the  precarious  situation  of 
her  early  days.  She  then  sent  petition  after  petition  to  the  king, 
all  of  which  were  rejected.  One  day  Louis  exclaimed,  **  What ! 
the  widow  Scarron  again !"  This  passed  into  a  proverb,  and 
they  said  at  court,  **  Importunate  as  the  widow  Scarron."  At 
length  Madame  de  Montespan  intrusted  her  with  the  education 
of  her  children,  and  when  she  was  presented  at  court  she  took 
the  name  of  Marchioness  de  Surgeres.  Madame  de  Montmo- 
rency, who  rivaled  Ninon  de  TEnclos  in  wit,  feigned  to  be 
unable  to  pronounce  her  name,  and  called  her  Madame  de  Sug- 
gere, — ^a  correct  as  well  as  witty  name,  for  she  was  already  coun- 
seling and  suggesting  to  the  king.  In  1674  she  bought  the 
estate  De  Maintenon  with  the  money  received  from  royal  cof- 
fers ;  a  few  days  after  the  king  called  her  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
Ninon  called  her  old  friend  Madame  Maintenant  (now  she  is 
madame). 

When  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  brought  the  king  to  remorse 
and  the  practice  of  devotion,  a  chapel  was  built  in  keeping  with 
Versailles.  Mansard  was  the  architect,  and  Coypel  painted  the 
interior.  The  chapel  was  built  more  for  the  glory  of  Louis  than 
for  the  glory  of  God, — the  altar  was  low  and  insignificant,  com- 
pared with  the  king's  tribune.  When  Bossuet  wrote,  some  years 
before,  the  "  Constitution  of  the  Gallican  Liberties,"  and  when 
Mansard  designed  the  chapel  of  Versailles,  these  two  great  men 
gave  expression  to  the  same  thought, — that  was,  to  place  even 
spiritual  power  at  the  feet  of  Louis.  One  may  imagine  then  the 
astonishment  which  thrilled  the  court  when  Massillon,  standing 
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over  the  coffin  of  Louis  XIV.,  began  his  sermon,  "God  alone 
is  great,  my  brethren  !" 

Bossiiet  educated  the  dauphin,  and  wrote  for  him  the  "Dis- 
course on  General  History*' ;  Fenelon  educated  his  son,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  wrote  "Telemachus"  for  him.  Louis 
XIV.  was  exceedingly  angry,  as  he  regarded  it  as  a  masked  satire 
upon  his  own  court :  Sesostris  being  supposed  to  represent  the 
Grand  Monarque  himself;  Calypso  Madame  de  Montespan ;  Pro- 
tesilaus  Louvois ;  and  Eucharis  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges. 
Fenelon  was  sent  back  to  his  diocese. 

Louis,  as  he  grew  older,  grew  tired  in  a  measure  of  pomp  and 
ceremony,  and  loved  no  one  better  than  his  grand-daughter,  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy.  A  witty  lady  of  the  court  relates  how  the 
time  was  passed  at  Versailles : 

"  First,  Madame  de  Maintenon  goes  out  to  mass  in  the  morn- 
ing; during  this  time  the  king  is  in  grand  conference  with  his 
confessor.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  does  not  leave  his  chapel. 
Madame  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  runs  from  the  park  to  the 
menagerie,  and  from  the  menagerie  to  the  park,  and  after  dinner 
tries  to  divert  the  king  with  her  playfulness ;  she  kisses  him, 
jumps  around  him,  pulls  his  ears,  pinches  his  nose,  pats  his 
cheeks,  sits  on  his  knee,  and  plays  blindman's  buff  with  the  little 
Due  de  Fronsac.  Madame  de  Maintenon  then  reads  the  saint 
for  the  day,  or  reprimands  the  little  duke  very  gently  for  the 
liberties  he  takes  with  the  duchess.  This  makes  her  husband 
out  of  patience,  who  comes  in  for  a  moment  after  vespers ;  then 
the  king  frowns  and  the  sport  stops.  The  duchess  goes  to  her 
apartments,  and  the  monarch  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  say 
their  prayers,  that  the  Most  High  may  cast  a  look  of  kindness  on 
the  young  duchess  and  preserve  her  from  corruption." 

I^uis  XIV.  was  cradled  and  reared — not  educated — in  the 
Palais  Royal.  One  of  the  letters  he  wrote  in  his  youth  is  a  won- 
derful example  of  royal  illiterateness.  Marie  Mancini,  one  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin's  nieces,  had  great  influence  over  the  king; 
she  formed  his  mind  that  had  been  left  uneducated ;  she  accus- 
tomed him  to  read,  to  reflect,  to  feel ;  she  inspired  him  with  a 
taste  for  letters,  to  which  he  had  remained  too  much  a  stranger, 
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and  gained  such  control  over  him  that  she  came  near  being  made 
queen.  But  politics  triumphed,  and  Mazarin  sent  ofThis  niece, 
who  said  to  her  lover,  "  You  are  king,  you  weep,  and  I  depart." 
Bussy-Rabutin  described  her  in  few  words:  *'Ugly,  fat,  short, 
with  the  air  of  a  woman  who  keeps  an  inn,  but  with  the  mind  of 
an  angel,  causing  those  who  hear  her  to  forget  her  ugliness  and 
be  charmed  with  her."  But  I  am  making  long  stories,  and  so 
will  hasten  on  to  others  whom  these  places  recall. 

Louis  XIV.  was  succeeded  by  his  great-grandson,  Louis  XV., 
the  unworthy  son  of  the  excellent  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Voltaire, 
the  illustrious  scoffer,  appeared  at  Versailles,  patronized  by 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  who  said,  "After  us  the  deluge!" 
She  loved  the  arts;  she  handled  the  pencil  as  well  as  the 
graver ;  she  wished  to  surround  herself  with  persons  of  like  tastes. 
She  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  the  affectations  of  her  times,  and 
the  falsehoods  which  it  blended  with  the  impudence  of  its  pleas- 
ures, and  would  have  invented  patches,  rouge,  powder,  and 
musk  if  they  had  not  been  in  use  before  her ;  and  had  a  certain 
kind  of  manner  which  suited  the  tastes  of  the  times,  and  which  is 
now  called  rococo. 

The  king  was  melancholy,  and  must  be  amused.  When  they 
related  pleasant  stories  he  would  hardly  smile.  He  talked  only 
of  deaths  and  burials.  If  they  approached  a  graveyard,  he  would 
send  on  his  equerry  to  see  if  there  were  any  newly-made  graves. 
If  he  saw  a  funeral  procession  he  would  turn  back,  or  take 
another  road  to  avoid  it.  Hunting  one  day  in  the  forest  of 
Senart,  when  bread  was  very  scarce,  he  met  a  man  carrying  a 
bier.  He  asked,  "Where  are  you  carrying  that  bier?"  "To 
the  village,"  replied  the  peasant.  "  Is  it  for  a  man  or  a  woman  ?" 
"  For  a  man."  "  Of  what  did  he  die?"  "  Of  hunger  !"  replied 
the  villager,  gruffly.  The  king  asked  no  more  questions,  but 
quickly  spurred  on  his  horse. 

Madame  de  Pompadour  tried  her  hand  at  politics.  Maria 
Theresa  wrote  her  letters,  beginning  with  "  My  friend,"  or  "  My 
cousin."  Frederick  the  Great  called  her  ascendancy  at  court 
the  "reign  of  the  petticoat,"  and  the  result  was  an  alliance 
with  Austria. 
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The  king  went  from  bad  to  worse.  His  language  was  vulgar, 
— such  as  he  had  picked  up  from  his  associates.  He  even  made 
use  of  vulgar  terms  in  his  family.  Madame  Campan  relates,  that 
one  day,  when  in  the  cabinet  of  his  daughter,  Madame  Victoire, 
the  king  came  in  unexpectedly,  and  asked,  **  Where  is  Coche?" 
"As  I  opened  my  eyes,"  she  added,  "he  repeated  his  question, 
but  I  was  still  unable  to  understand  what  he  meant.  When  he 
had  left  the  room,  I  asked  madame  of  whom  he  spoke.  She  told 
me  he  meant  herself,  and  explained  with  the  greatest  sangfroid 
thatjbeing  the  largest  of  his  daughters,  the  king  had  given  her  the 
friendly  name  of  coche  (stage-coach) ;  that  he  called  Madame 
Adelaide  Loque  (rag) ;  Madame  Sophie  Graille  {^ailler^  to  sound 
the  horn  to  call  the  dogs  in  hunting) ;  and  Madame  Louise 
Cliffe  (poor  stuff)." 

Then  came  Dubarry  to  the  temple  of  etiquette  and  the  cradle 
of  monarchy  with  her  impudent  extravagance;  ordering  the 
pope's  nuncio  to  give  her  one  of  her  slippers,  and  the  grand 
almoner  to  hand  her  the  other ;  snatching  the  dispatches  from 
the  king's  hand  and  throyving  them  into  the  fire  \  building  her- 
self a  mansion  that  cost  six  millions,  and  continuing  her  orgies 
for  five  years,  without  one  moment's  cessation  of  money  flowing 
from  the  state's  coffers  or  leaving  one  hour  of  repose  to  the  ex- 
hausted bodies  or  the  base  souls  around  her.  In  all  this  the 
king's  apathy  increased.  To  rouse  him  Dubarry  took  him  to  a 
party  at  Trianon,  where  he  caught  the  smallpox,  and  was  de- 
serted by  all  except  his  physicians  and  his  daughters,  who  took 
care  of  him  until  he  died.  The  body  of  him  who,  thirty  years 
before,  had  been  surnamed  the  "Well  beloved,"  was  placed  on 
a  hunting-carriage  in  haste,  at  night,  and,  with  an  escort  of  forty 
men,  conveyed  to  St.  Denis.  It  was  in  a  state  of  putrefaction 
before  it  reached  the  tomb ;  the  rottenness  of  his  death  was  an 
image  of  his  life. 

Louis  XVI.  married  Marie  Antoinette  four  years  before  the 
death  of  his  grandfather,  Louis  XV.  Two  queens  had  lived  in 
Versailles  before  her:  Maria  Theresa,  wife  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
Maria  Leszczynska,  wife  of  Louis  XV., — distinguished  only  for 
the  retirement  in  which  they  spent  their  lives.     Marie  Antoi- 
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nette's  character  offered  a  medley  of  Austrian  stateliness  and  the 
bewitching  graces  natural  to  Frenchwomen.  The  celebrated 
Burke,  who  saw  her  shortly  after  her  marriage,  said  :  **  A  more 
celestial  apparition  never  shone  on  this  orbit,  which  she  scarcely 
appeared  to  touch.  She  glittered  like  the  morning  star,  full  of 
life,  brilliancy,  and  happiness."  To  drown  all  thoughts  of  the 
chagrin  she  experienced  from  her  husband's  neglect  during  the 
first  years  of  their  union,  she  resorted  to  amusement.  Louis  XVI. 
meantime  was  occupied  with^his  forge  and  anvil,  or  else  in  a 
turret  he  had  built,  which  overlooked  the  courts  of  Versailles, 
where,  concealed  in  an  easy-chair,  and  armed  with  a  spy-glass, 
he  watched  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  avenues  and  gardens  \ 
and  at  evening,  if  he  appeared  in  the  queen's  circle,  he  amused 
himself  in  embarrassing  the  courtiers,  by  the  recital  of  the  adven- 
tures he  had  spied  in  secret.  Madame  Campan  has  left  a  por- 
trait of  him.  "He  had,'*  said  she,  "features  noble  enough, 
shaded  with  a  tinge  of  melancholy  ;  his  step  was  heavy  and  with- 
out dignity ;  his  person  more  than  negligent ;  his  hair,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  talents  of  his  hairdresser,  was  quickly  in  dis- 
order, from  the  little  care  he  took  to  keep  it  in  order ;  and  his 
voice,  without  being  harsh,  had  nothing  in  it  agreeable.  Un- 
fortunately, he  manifested  too  much  taste  for  mechanical  arts. 
The  locksmith's  trade  pleased  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  ad- 
mitted into  his  apartments  a  journeyman  locksmith,  with  whom 
he  made  keys  and  locks.  His  hands,  blackened  by  his  work, 
were  many  times,  in  my  presence,  in  such  condition  as  to  draw 
severe  reproaches  from  the  queen,  who  could  have  desired  other 
recreations  for  the  king. ' '  His  brother,  the  Comte  de  Provence, 
cultivated  letters ;  the  Comte  d'Artois,  who  was  recherche  in 
his  appearance,  caused  much  talk  by  his  gallantries. 

Although  Marie  Antoinette  had  purchased  St.  Cloud,  she  pre- 
ferred to  live  in  the  Petit  Trianon.  From  the  insignificance  of 
the  king  she  became  the  principal  personage  in  the  state,  and 
entertained  here  all  the  foreign  princes  who  came  incognito  to 
admire  Versailles.  The  czar,  Peter  the  Great,  came  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. ;  Christian  III.  of  Denmark,  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV. ;  and  the  king  of  Sweden,  Gustavus  III., 
2  E 
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in  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.  Here  too  the  queen  received  her 
brother,  Joseph  II. ;  and  the  grand  duke  of  Russia,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  mother,  the  empress  Catherine  II.,  as  Paul  I.  Then 
there  came  one  who  was  afterwards  representative  of  a  free  and 
rising  republic.  "Franklin  appeared  at  court,"  said  Madame 
Campan,  "in  the  costume  of  an  American  husbandman  ;  his  hair 
straight  and  without  powder ;  his  round  hat  and  coat  of  brown 
cloth  formed  a  strong  contrast  with  the  spangled  and  embroidered 
coats,  the  powdered  and  pomatumed  head-dresses,  of  the  cour- 
tiers of  Versailles.  This  novelty  charmed  all  the  lively  imagina- 
tions of  the  French  ladies.  They  gave  elegant  ffetes  to  Doctor 
Franklin,  who  united  the  fame  of  one  of  the  most  skillful  physi- 
cians (Madame  Campan,  perhaps,  was  not  the  only  one  led  into 
a  mistake  by  Franklin's  title  of  doctor)  to  the  patriotic  virtues 
which  induced  him  to  take  the  noble  role  of  apostle  of  liberty. 
I  was  present  at  one  of  these  f^tes,  where  the  most  beautiful 
(the  Comtesse  de  Polignac)  among  three  hundred  ladies  was 
chosen  to  go  and  place  a  crown  of  laurel  on  the  white  hair  of 
the  American  philosopher,  and  kiss  both  cheeks  of  the  old 
man. 

New  literature  had  been  imported  from  England ;  new  man- 
ners were  imported  from  Switzerland;  after  the  influence  of 
Voltaire  and  Montesquieu,  Rousseau's  was  felt  at  court ;  and  the 
Swiss  hamlet,  still  standing  at  Trianon,  reminds  us  that  the 
Savoyard's  profession  of  faith  penetrated  even  into  Versailles. 
In  the  park  of  the  Petit  Trianon,  among  its  trees,  and  along 
the  shores  of  its  miniature  Lake  Leman,  were  seen  the  cot- 
tages of  the  curate,  the  bailiff,  the  miller,  and  the  milkmaid. 
The  queen  enjoyed  this  village,  fishing  in  the  lake,  seeing  the 
cows  milked,  and  spent  whole  days  in  these  occupations.  Her 
dress  was  of  the  simplest  kind :  a  robe  of  ^ite  cambric,  a  ker- 
chief of  gauze  on  her  neck,  and  a  straw  hat.  If  we  may  believe 
tradition,  she  often  disguised  herself  as  a  milkmaid,  and  played 
her  part  in  the  pastorals  which  her  intimate  friends  extemporized 
in  this  natural  theatre.  Each  had  his  habitual  rdle,  which  he 
always  took  in  these  amusements.  The  Comte  de  Provence  it 
was  said  played  the  miller;  the  Comte  d'Artois  the  farmer ;  M. 
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de  Polignac  the  bailiff;  and,  at  the  commencement,  Cardinal  de 
Rohan  the  curate. 

And  what  was  his  majesty  Louis  XVI.  doing  ?  Let  me  copy 
from  his  journal : 

"1784. — Killed  in  six  months  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fourteen  hc;^d  of  game. 

'*  Friday  y  July  15. — Nothing. 

** Saturday,  July  16. — Stag  hunt;  killed  two.  Breakfast. 
Supper.  Rambouillet.  Paid  sixpence  for  a  watch-glass  to  the 
messenger. 

"  Sunday,  July  17. — ^Vespers.     Religious  duties. 

^^ Monday,  July  18. — Hunted  deer;  took  one,  and  killed  forty- 
two. 

"  Tuesday,  July  19. — Nothing.     Bath. 

'*  Wednesday,  July  27. — Rain  compelled  me  to  return  from 
the  rendezvous  for  hunting  deer  at  Bacarde." 

Since  his  time  no  emperor  or  king  has  made  this  palace  a 
residence.  It  is  now  the  people's  palace,  and  its  walls  bear  the 
inscription,  "A  toutes  les  gloires  de  la  France."  (To  all  the 
glories  of  France.)  The  shame  is  past, — is  dead,  I  hope,  and 
so,  adieu  to  Versailles. 

It  seemed  like  coming  into  another  century  to  return  to  Paris, 
go  out  shopping,  and  receive  letters  from  home. 

We  have  been  again  to  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  walked 
in  its  gardens,  and  admired  its  beauties.  I  have  walked  again 
in  the  Palais  Ro)^l,  which  recalls  so  much  of  political  intrigue ; 
the  place  where  the  Princes  of  Cond6  and  Conti,  the  Dukes  of 
Orleans,  Beaufort,  and  Longueville  sold  and  betrayed  and  ruined 
each  other ;  while  the  gallant  and  witty  De  la  Rochefoucauld,  the 
intriguing  and  profligate  De  Retz,  turned  from  party  to  party, 
fought  for  or  against  king  and  people,  as  best  served  the  purpose 
of  the  moment,  their  passions,  or  caprices.  A  church  was  built 
over  the  tomb  of  Nero  to  lay  the  evil  spirits.  Why  did  they  not 
do  it  here  ?  How  much  France  has  suffered  in  her  revolutions, 
and  how  soon  she  seems  to  recover  after  her  disasters !  In  the 
first  revolution,  all  Europe  stood  aghast  at  the  thought  of  abol- 
ishing the  right  of  primogeniture,  thinking  that  the  division  of 
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property  would  create  a  beggarly  population,  or  check  the  accu- 
mulation of  a  sufficient  national  capital.  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
having  asked  General  La  Fayette  what  they  would  do  in  France 
when  the  land  should  be  divided  into  properties  of  a  few  square 
yards,  he  replied  by  asking  how  England  would  manage  when 
it  had  but  four  or  five  proprietors. 

Hotel  Chatham,  June  28. — I  send  you  a  picture  of  the  Arc 
de  Trioraphe  de  TEtoile;  said  to  be  the  largest  triumphal  arch 
in  the  world.  It  was  begun  by  Napoleon  in  1806;  the  work 
was  suspended  in  1815,  and  was  not  finished  until  1838,  under 
Louis  Philippe.     It  cost  about  two  million  dollars. 

The  weather  has  been  growing  warmer  for  the  past  week, — ^we 
have  even  had  warm  days ;  but  not  hot  ones.  We  have  all  been 
out  to  P6re  la  Chaise.  The  ground  now  occupied  by  the 
cemetery  was  given  to  the  Jesuits  in  1705  ;  but  took  its  name 
from  P6re  la  Chaise,  confessor  of  Louis  XIV.,  whose  house 
and  grounds  were  here.  When  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from 
France,  in  1763,  the  property  was  sold.  In  1804  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  city  of  Paris  for  a  cemetery.  This  time  we  took 
a  guide,  and  were  shown  the  tombs  of  the  most  celebrated 
people  buried  here.  He  first  took  us  into  the  Jews'  quarter,  to 
the  tomb  of  Rachel,  the  great  tragedian.  The  guide  was  an  old 
soldier,  and  a  great  braggadocio,  who  had  been  in  the  army  in 
Algiers,  and  in  the  East ;  he  seemed  to  know  a  little  of  every 
distinguished  person,  and  was  very  theatrical  in  his  descriptions. 
He  was  a  native  of  Strasburg,  spoke  French  and  German,  and  a 
little  English.  When  we  came  to  the  Rothschilds'  tomb — by 
the  way,  I  ought  to  say  that  many  of  these  tombs  are  little 
chapels  which  stand  over  the  family  vault,  and  the  names  of 
those  to  whom  they  belong  are  engraved  over  the  door — 
**  Here,"  said  the  guide,  "is  Rothschilds',  the  king  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  Jew  of  kings,  and  the  king  of  money."  We 
came  to  the  tomb  of  Abelard  and  Heloise.  It  is  a  Gothic 
canopy,  very  handsome;  over  the  tomb,  on  which  repose 
the  effigies  of  Abelard  and  Heloise,  on  one  side  is  engraved, 
"Abelard  the  Monk";  on   the  other,   "Heloise  the  Nun." 
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Quite  a  number  of  wreaths  were  lying  on  the  tomb.  The  guide 
said  that  "  all  unfortunate,  all  unhappy,  lovers  put  wreaths 
on  their  graves."  He  picked  a  flower  and  a  bit  of  box, 
and  gave  me.  Abelard  died  in  1142,  and  was  buried  at  St. 
Marcel.  Heloise  had  his  body  removed  soon  after  to  the  abbey 
of  the  Paraclete,  of  which  she  was  the  abbess ;  and  on  her  death, 
in  1163-,  she  was  laid  by  his  side.  In  1497  their  remains  were 
removed  into  the  church  of  the  abbey.  In  1792,  when  the 
monasteries  were  suppressed,  they  were  moved  to  Nogent-sur- 
Seine.  In  1800  they  were  taken  to  the  museum  of  French 
monuments  ;  and  in  181 7  to  the  place  which  they  now  occupy. 
So  Abelard  has  been  moved  five  times,  and  Heloise  four; 
people  don't  stop  traveling  here  even  after  they  are  dead. 
Marshal  Ney  had  no  monument,  but  a  little  iron  railing  incloses 
his  grave ;  the  railing  is  covered  with  ivy  and  flowers,  growing 
all  over  the  ground.  "You  must  have  a  souvenir,"  said  the 
guide,  **  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave  " ;  and  he  plucked  a  rose- 
bud and  gave  me.  Moli^re  and  La  Fontaine  lie  side  by  side  in 
one  inclosure.  The  guide  opened  the  gate  and  picked  some 
flowers  for  me.  The  largest  and  most  magnificent  monument  is 
that  of  the  Princess  Demidoff,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Jerome 
Bonaparte.  Most  of  Napoleon's  marshals  are  buried  here. 
The  things  for  which  the  eminent  men  were  distinguished  are 
sculptured  on  their  monuments.  The  first  who  went  up  in  a 
balloon  to  make  or  take  observations  of  the  atmosphere  has  a 
balloon,  barometer,  etc.,  on  his.  One  marshal  has  real  cannons 
for  pillars  to  his  monument,  and  cannon-balls  sculptured  on  it. 
La  Fontaine,  who  translated  iCsop's  fables,  has  a  fox,  and  so  on. 
The  chapel,  situated  on  the  highest  ground  in  the  cemetery, 
commands  a  fine  view  of  Paris ;  and  just  in  front  of  it  the 
Communists  planted  their  cannons  and  fired  on  Paris.  The 
guide  showed  us  the  place  where  the  Versailles  troops  fought 
and  drove  them  off",  and  the  marks  of  their  balls  are  seen  on 
many  of  the  monuments.  Many  of  the  cemeteries  on  the 
continent,  besides  this  one,  appear  very  strange  to  me,  and  even 
tawdry  :  such  numbers  of  white  and  yellow  wreaths,  of  wreaths 
made  of  black  and  white  beads,  so  many  pictures,  hung  or  lying 
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on  the  graves,  that  one  is  at  a  loss  with  what  to  compare  them. 
As  we  were  leaving  we  noticed  the  chapel  of  purification, 
belonging  to  the  Jews.  A  short  distance  from  the  entrance  to 
the  cemetery  is  the  prison  for  condemned  criminals.  The  place 
for  their  execution  is  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  the  spot  marked 
by  a  circle  in  the  pavement.  Opposite  the  prison  there  appeared 
to  be  barracks  for  soldiers  or  the  police. 

We  meet  acquaintances  from  home  quite  often  now.  One 
evening  there  were  seven,  and  we  almost  forgot  that  we  were 
not  in  our  own  country.  Two  families  of  our  acquaintances  leave 
to-morrow,  one  for  the  north  of  Italy,  the  other  for  England. 
We  hope  to  get  off  soon. 

I  wanted  very  much  to  see  the  palace  of  the  Elys^e,  or  the  Elys6e 
Napoleon,  given  to  the  president  of  the  republic  in  1848,  who 
immediately  began  improvements,  taking  up  the  stone  pave- 
ments and  having  them  replaced  with  asphaltum ;  out  of  which 
barricades  could  not  be  so  easily  made.  Then  there  is  the  Pom- 
peian  Hotel,  or  the  mansion  of  Prince  Napoleon,  I  would  like  to 
visit.  It  is  built  in  the  style  of  Diomede's  house  at  Pompeii,  as 
described  by  Bulwer  in  his  **  Last  Days  of  Pompeii."  We  have 
ridden  by  it  several  times,  but  I  suppose  without  some  special 
effort  we  shall  not  be  able  to  gain  admittance. 

We  have  been  to  Sevres  to  see  the  porcelain  manufactory,  and 
were  taken  all  through  the  show-rooms.  There  were  many  most 
exquisite  things,  and  some  pictures ;  one  particularly,  of  flowers 
and  fruit,  was  captivating ;  the  price  was  four  thousand  dollars. 
But  the  table  china  we  jdid  not  like  any  better  than  that  of 
Dresden.  There  were  paintings  copied  from  frescoes  by  Raphael 
and  Michael  Angelo,  portraits  by  Titian  and  Guido,  and  land- 
scapes by  Poussin,  most  exquisitely  done.  The  prices  of  these 
range  from  five  to  eight  thousand  dollars,  though  they  are  not 
more  than  three  feet  in  breadth.  The  manufactory  is  owned  and 
kept  up  by  government,  though  at  considerable  loss.  There 
are  marks  of  balls  on  the  outside  of  the  buildings  as  thick  as  hail, 
and  I  believe  that  was  the  only  injury  sustained. 

After  lunch  we  went  on  to  St.  Cloud;  the  manufactory  of 
Sevres  being  near  the  gates  of  the  park.     We  were  admitted 
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into  the  private  grounds,  and  from  one  of  the  walks  had  a 
beautiful  view  of  Paris  and  some  of  the  fortifications.  The 
magnificent  trees,  fiowers,  walks,  and  fine  views  from  various 
places  made  me  think  it  no  wonder  that  Napoleon  and  Eugenie 
preferred  it  above  any  other  for  their  summer  residence.  The 
guide  had  been  in  their  service  eight  years,  and  seemed  much 
attached  to  them.  He  showed  us  the  beautiful  little  pavilion, 
in  a  fine  grove,  in  which  the  prince  imperial  studied,  and 
which  is  very  much  injured.  All  the  roof  of  the  palace  and 
all  the  interior  are  in  complete  ruin.  The  Prussians  took  pos- 
session of  St.  Cloud,  and  the  French  fired  in  upon  them  from 
Fort  Valerien,  so  it  was  the  French  who  destroyed  the  palace 
and  many  houses  in  the  village  of  St.  Cloud,  also  disfiguring  the 
walls  in  Sevres.  The  guide  said  the  Prussian  soldiers  broke  and 
mutilated  many  of  the  statues  in  the  grounds.  Here  are  foun- 
tains, and  basins,  and  jets  d'eau,  and  cascades  going  down -stairs 
as  at  Chatsworth.  The  Prussian  generals  and  soldiers — for  the 
barracks  in  front  of  the  palace  must  have  accommodated  them 
admirably^-could  not  have  found  better  quarters  in  all  France. 
What  destruction  war  makes !  The  rain  met  us  on  our.  return 
at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  the  torrents  poured  down  as  heavily 
as  in  Rome.  There  has  been  abundance  of  rain  all  over  the 
continent  this  spring,  so  I  hope  by  the  time  that  we  are  ready  to 
travel  again  we  shall  be  favored  with  pleasant  weather. 

Dear  me  !  you  know  how  I  dislike  fashion  and  fussing,  and  in 
my  mind  both  mean  the  same  thing.  I  shall  be  glad  to  get 
away  from  Paris,  and  dress,  and  fashion.  A  gentleman,  who 
has  been  waiting  the  last  ten  days  for  his  wife  to  get  ready  to 
leave,  asks  us  regularly  everyday  at  dinner,  **When  do  your 
dressmakers  let  you  go?"  Everybody  comes  here  to  buy;  the 
conversation  is  of  wardrobes,  laces,  curtains,  jewelry,  furniture, 
bronzes,  pictures,  statues,  and  the  like.  Then  the  presents 
which  have  not  been  procured  elsewhere  must  be  bought  here. 
My  want  of  taste  in  matters  of  fashion  has  saved  me  a  deal  of 
thought  and  work,  yet  I  hear  them  discussed  so  much  that  I 
could  almost  envy  those  who  dress  in  homespun. 

All  our  extra  trunks  are  to  be  sent  to  the  agent's  office  to-day, 
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and  we  shall  be  rid  of  so  much  care.  Two  friends  dined  with 
us  yesterday.  One  goes  home  the  next  trip  of  the  Russia ;  he 
says  he  shall  learn  French  the  first  thing  when  he  gets  home. 
Our  English  friend  writes  that  he  has  been  presented  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  but  that  he  hesitates  about  going  to  America, 
for  fear  of  being  sharpened  out  of  his  wits.  We  did  intend  to 
go  out  to  Fontainebleau  to  see  the  palace,  but  we  had  a  good 
view  of  its  situation  when  we  came  here,  and  we  shall  also  pass 
it  on  our  way  to  Strasburg ;  besides,  all  palaces  are  more  or  less 
alike,  and  all  museums,  and  just  now  we  have  our  fill  of  them. 

Hotel  de  Ville  de  Paris,  Strasburg,  June  30. — I  must 
write  a  flying  letter,  so  as  to  keep  you  posted  in  regard  to  our 
whereabouts.  We  left  Paris  yesterday  at  half-past  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  arrived  here  at  half-past  eight  in  the  evening. 
The  ride  was  delightful,  though  rather  fatiguing,  being  three 
hundred  and  eleven  miles.  The  country  is  looking  finely ;  the 
soil  must  be  rich  and  fertile.  We  passed  Meaux,  famous  for 
its  eloquent  bishop,  Bossuet ;  Chateau -Thierry,  handsomely  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  the  Marne.  On  a  steep  rock  stands  an 
old  castle,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Charles  Martel  for  King 
Thierry  IV.,  and  from  this  castle  the  town  has  taken  its  name. 
The  poet  La  Fontaine  was  born  there.  Then  we  came  to  Eper- 
nay,  the  head-quarters  of  champagne  wine.  It  is  said  that 
these  wines  reached  their  present  perfection  and  estimation 
about  i6zo,  at  the  coronation  of  Louis  XIII.  The  oldest  anec- 
dote which  the  French  tell  about  this  wine  dates  as  far  back  as 
1397,  when  the  emperor  Wenceslaus  (he  that  threw  St.  John  of 
Nepomuck  over  the  bridge  at  Prague)  came  to  France  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty  with  Charles  VI.  Arriving  at  Rheims,  and  having 
tasted  this  wine,  probably  for  the  first  time,  he  spun  out  his  errand 
as  long  as  possible,  giving  up  all  that  was  required  of  him  in 
order  to  prolong  his  stay,  and  getting  intoxicated  on  champagne 
daily  before  dinner. 

Francis  I.  of  France,  Pope  Leo  X.,  Henry  VIII.  of  England, 
and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  had  each  of  them  a  vineyard  in 
Champagne,  with  their  own  superintendents  living  there,  in 
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order  to  secure  the  genuine  article  for  their  own  tables.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  champagne  district  now  produces  annually 
about  twenty-four  million  two  hundred  thousand  gallons,  of 
which,  however,  the  finest  growths  make  but  a  small  part.  A 
Frenchman  in  the  cars  pointed  out  the  chateau  of  the  widow 
Cliquot,  whose  name  has  been  given  to  the  champagne  made  on 
her  estate.  This  Frenchman  was  an  old  man,  whom  we  noticed 
at  the  station  in  Paris,  taking  leave  of  his  daughter ;  he  kissed 
her  on  both  cheeks,  saying,  ** Adieu,  my  beloved,  my  darling; 
I  shall  be  back  in  time  to  go  with  you  to  the  masked  ball.*' 
He  reminded  me  of  the  picture  of  Santa  Claus,  and,  though 
very  jolly,  he  was  polite  and  intelligent. 

We  also  passed  Toul,  a  pleasant  little  place  ;  then  we  came  to 
Nancy,  noted  for  the  residence  of  Stanislaus,  ex-king  of  Poland, 
who,  after  abdicating  the  throne  of  Poland,  lived  here  from  1735 
until  his  death  in  1766.  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy  lost 
his  life  here  in  battle.  He  was  found  lifeless  in  a  pond,  and  a 
statue  now  commemorates  the  event.  Nancy  is  particularly 
noted  for  its  embroidery,  one-half  of  the  entire  population  being 
engaged  in  it.  A  short  distance  from  Nancy,  we  came  to  the 
old  town  of  Luneville,  where  Francis,  duke  of  Lorraine,  was 
born.  He  married  Maria  Theresa,  and  became  founder  of  the 
imperial  house  of  Austria.  At  Avricourt  our  luggage  was  exam- 
ined, and  the  courier  presented  our  passports.  On  arriving  in 
Strasburg  we  found  that  the  German  time  was  twenty-two 
minutes  faster  than  Paris  time.     We  shall  have  a  good  laugh  at 

Mr. ,  who  was  twenty-four  hours  in  going  from  Strasburg  to 

Paris.  He  asked  for  the  most  direct  train,  instead  of  asking  for 
the  express,  and  so  was  put  on  what  we  call  a  way- train.  The 
weather  is  delightful,  and  I  hope  it  will  last.  Strasburg  is  a 
quaint  old  town,  once  the  capital  of  Alsace;  but  in  1681  Louis 
XIV.  besieged  and  took  it  in  a  time  of  peace,  but  when  the  po- 
litical state  of  Germany  was  such  that  they  could  not  recover  it 
by  force  of  arms,  and  the  French  kept  possession  of  it  until  last 
year.  Most  of  the  people  speak  German.  We  went  this  morning 
to  see  the  cathedral  and  its  wonderful  clock;  and  when  it  struck 
twelve  the  twelve  disciples  came  out  one  after  another,  and  as 
X  40* 
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they  passed  bowed  to  the  Saviour,  who  raised  his  hand  in  bless- 
ing to  each  of  them.  Meantime  a  huge  cock  clapped  his  wings 
and  crowed  three  times,  to  the  disgrace  of  St.  Peter.  The  spire 
of  this  cathedral  is  the  highest  in  the  world,  being  four  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  feet  above  the  level  of  its  floor.  We  went  to  the 
house  of  Erwin  of  Steinbach,  the  architect  of  the  cathedral,  and 
saw  the  models  and  casts  of  the  sculpture  of  the  cathedral,  which 
his  son  and  daughter  Sabina  carried  out  after  his  death.  After 
them  other  architects  continued  his  plans,  and  it  took  nearly 
three  hundred  years  to  complete  it ;  yet  it  is  no  wonder  so  much 
time  was  spent  upon  it,  there  is  so  much  carving.  The  clock 
made  by  Erwin  wore  out,  was  taken  down,  and  carried  into  a 
room  of  this  house,  and  in  1838  a  new  one  was  made  after  the 
model  of  the  first  and  put  back  in  the  church.  On  our  way  to 
the  church  of  St.  Thomas  we  passed  an  admirable  bronze  statue 
of  John  Gutenberg,  who  made  the  first  attempts  at  printing  in 
Strasburg.  In  the  church  we  saw  the  monument  of  Marshal 
Saxe,  and  two  bodies  in  glass  coffins,  said  to  be  those  of  a  count 
of  Nassau  and  his  daughter.  It  seemed  astonishing  to  see  the  flesh 
and  clothes  so  well  preserved  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. We  rode  out  to  the  Pont  du  Kehl,  an  iron  lattice  bridge, 
which  carries  the  railway  over  the  Rhine  from  Kehl  to  Strasburg. 
We  did  not  see  much  of  the  injury  done  to  Strasburg  during  the 
war ;  but  large  numbers  of  men  were  at  work  on  the  fortifica- 
tions. In  St.  Thomas's  church  we  were  shown  a  shell  which 
came  through  one  of  its  windows,  and  fell  inside,  but  fortunately 
did  not  burst. 

When  Goethe  went  to  Strasburg  in  1770  to  finish  his  juridical 
studies,  he  said,  '' Alsace  has  not  yet  been  long  enough  united 
to  France  for  old  and  young  to  lose  their  affectionate  attach- 
ment for  old  manners,  language,  and  customs.  When  the  con- 
quered are  forced  by  stern  necessity  to  lose  half  their  life,  they 
consider  it  a  shame  to  give  up  the  other  half  willingly.  Thus 
the  Strasburghers  hold  fast  everything  which  recalls  the  good 
old  times,  and  cherish  every  hope  which  may  lead  to  a  brighter 
future." 

Old  Strasburg  was  a  free  imperial  city  of  Germany  as  early  as 
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1236,  and  important  from  its  trade  with  Italy  and  the  cities 
along  the  Rhine.  The  three  chief  articles  in  their  political 
creed  were :  First  of  all,  "  The  city  is  free ;  princes  and  lords  may 
tax  the  country,  and  require  military  service  from  the  inhabitants, 
but  the  city  belongs  to  itself  and  governs  itself.  Secondly,  the 
city  is  peace,  for  we  have  right  and  justice.  Thirdly,  the  air  of 
the  city  is  freedom  ;  whoever  enters  is  free,  and  the  city  protects 
him."  When  Walter  of  Geroldseck,  a  bold,  ambitious  man, 
attained  the  bishop's  chair,  he  endeavored  to  claim  certain  rights 
and  privileges,  but  was  met  with  the  rebuff,  "  You  rule  in  the 
cathedral  and  in  your  palace, — in  our  city  we  are  the  master." 
Count  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  led  the  Strasburghers  against  the 
bishop  and  defeated  him.  Among  the  ten  large  cities  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  three  German  ones  are  mentioned  in  an  old  verse 
of  those  times : 

••  NUmberger  Witz, 
Strassburger  Geschiitz, 
Ausburger  Pracht, 
Venedigs  Macht, 
Den  Teufel  und  seine  Kunst  verlacht." 

(The  wit  of  Nuremberg,  the  artillery  of  Strasburg,  the  pomp 
of  Augsburg,  the  power  of  Venice,  deride  the  devil  and  all  his 
arts.) 

Here,  in  the  shadow  of  the  minster  founded  and  erected  by 
the  wealth,  devotion,  genius,  and  skill  of  the  real,  old,  genuine 
Germans  in  a  time  of  real,  old  German  prosperity,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  memories  and  romances  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
Goethe  began  to  collect  the  ballads  and  songs,  which  in  no 
other  part  of  Germany  are  so  rich  and  melodious  as  in  the  fer- 
tile valleys  between  Basle  and  Cologne ;  and  these,  blending 
naturally  with  his  poetic  talents,  awoke  his  genius,  and  he  began 
to  write  poetry,  and  sing  the  glories  of  the  **  Vaterland."  Other 
poets,  musicians,  painters,  sculptors,  artists,  have  contributed 
their  full  share  to  awaken  the  national  spirit.  In  1830  was 
begun,  and  in  1842  completed,  **The  Walhalla,"— *' The 
Hall  of  the  Chosen," — the  paradise  of  the  ancient  Germanic 
tribes, — the   German   temple  of  fame,   in  which  Germania  is 
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represented  as  recovering  her  liberty,  amid  busts  of  emperors, 
warriors,  statesmen,  generals,  Luther,  Schiller,  Goethe,  Mozart, 
Lessing,  Kant,  Humboldt,  and  a  hundred  others ;  till  at  length 
the  old  emperor  Barbarossa,  verifying  ancient  traditions,  startled 
from  his  sleep  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  years,  his  crown  on 
his  helmet,  and  victory  in  his  hand,  led  his  people  to  honor  and 
glory,  and  founded  anew  the  "holy  German  empire." 

The  cathedral  has  only  one  tower  ;  but  will  not  the  plans  of 
the  great  Erwin  of  Steinbach  now  be  carried  out  and  the  other 
tower  be  built  ?  It  would  be  a  right  royal  memorial  of  the  year 
1 87 1,  when  Strasburg  again  became  German  ! 

Wiesbaden,  Hotel  zur  'Sios^,  July  4. — On  Monday  morning 
we  left  Strasburg  for  Heidelberg,  and  arrived  at  the  H6tel  Prinz 
Karl  about  one  o'clock.  After  a  good  lunch  we  took  a  carriage 
and  rode  around  and  up  to  the  Konigstuhl  (king's  chair),  a 
high  tower,  from  which  we  had  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Neckar, 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  mountains,  and  villages.  It  is  said  that 
when  the  weather  is  very  fine  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  of 
Strasburg  can  be  seen.  We  stopped  at  the  castle  on  our  way 
back, — the  finest,  the  most  beautifully  situated,  of  any  which  I 
have  seen.  A  large  part  of  it  is  in  ruins;  still,  nearly  all  the 
walls  are  standing,  and  many  parts  ar6  inhabited  by  the  castel- 
lan and  persons  who  show  visitors  around  it.  I  was  told  that 
boarders  were  taken  in  the  restaurant  or  hotel  near ;  and  also  at 
the  Wolfsbrunnen,  situated  about  half-way  up  the  mountain  to 
the  tower.  How  I  wish  we  had  time  to  spend  a  week  in  this 
old  castle !  First,  there  was  the  old  Rudolfs  building,  dating 
back  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  was  occupied  as 
soon  as  finished,  and  the  old  castle  that  stood  higher  up  on  the 
mountain  was  demolished.  The  present  castle  is  three  hundred 
and  thirteen  feet  above  the  Neckar.  The  part  called  Rupert's 
building  was  erected  in  1349,  and  when  Rupert  III.  became 
emperor  he  added  his  share  to  the  edifice,  somewhere  about  the 
year  1400.  Otto  Henry  added  his  building  in  1556.  This  is 
the  most  highly  decorated,  and  built  in  the  Renaissance  style. 
His  arms  are  carved,  surmounted  by  his  bust,  over  the  doorway. 
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and  beneath  is  the  inscription,  in  German,  "Otto  Henry  by 
the  grace  of  God  Palsgrave  of  the  Rhine,  Lord  High  Steward, 
Elector  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  Electoral  Duke  of 
Lower  and  Upper  Bavaria." 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  four  rows  of  statues  which 
decorate  the  front.    There  stood  Joshua,  Samson,  Hercules,  and 
David,  on  the  ground  floor.     On  the  second.  Strength,  Faith, 
Charity,  Hope,  and  Justice.    On  the  third,  Saturn,  Mars,  Venus, 
Mercury,  and  Diana.     At  the  top,  Sol  and  Jupiter.     In  one  of 
the  lower  row  of  windows  are  eight  heads, — medallions, — Roman 
emperors,  with  one  exception,  and  that  was  Brutus.    Frederick's 
building,  erected  between  1601  and  1609,  contains  the  museum, 
which  occupies  the  second  story.    Here  are  the  pictures  of  gen- 
erations of  the  counts  and  their  families,  and  a  collection  of  an- 
tiquities.    Among  other  things  I  saw  the  prayer-book  of  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  James  L  of  England,  and  wife  of  Frederick 
v.,  Count   Palatine,  afterwards  king  of  Bohemia.     He  built 
an  addition  to  the  castle  when  he  married,  and  it  still  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Elizabeth,  or  English  building.    In  front  of  the 
Frederick  building  are  four  rows  of  statues,  members  of  the 
house  of  the   Palatinate:     Charlemagne,  a.d,  814;    Otto  of 
Wittelsbach,  1183  j  Louis  I.,  1213;   Rudolf  I.,  1319.    Between 
the  windows  of  the  third  story  are   the  emperor  Louis   the 
Bavarian,  1347;  emperor  Rupert,  1410;  Otto,  King  of  Hun- 
gary,  131*2 ;   Christopher,  King  of  Denmark,  1539.      In   the 
second  are  Rupert  I.,  1390;  Frederick  the  Victorious,  1476; 
Frederick  II.,  1556;  Otto  Henry,  1559;  and  in  the  lower  rpw, 
Frederick  III.,  1576;  Louis  IV.,  1583;  John  Casimir,  1592; 
and  Frederick  IV.,  1607.    There  is  an  inscription  in  Latin  over 
the  door  leading  to  the  great  balcony,  saying,  that  "Frederick, 
Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  Elector  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire, Duke  of  Bavaria,  caused  this  palace  to  be  constructed 
(there  is  a  chapel  in  it)  for  divine  service  and   commodious 
habitation,  and  ornamented  it  with  statues  of  his  ancestors, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1607."    Then  there  is  the  building 
of  the  Great  Tun ;   two  others  had  been  made  before  it.     In 
1 75 1  Charles  Theodore  had  this  celebrated  one  made,  capable 
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of  holding  six  hundred  hogsheads.  On  the  top  a  floor  has 
been  laid,  with  a  railing  around  it.  Here  they  used  to  dance 
when  the  tun  was  filled.  As  the  tun  is  twenty-three  feet  high, 
they  were  obliged  to  make  stairs  to  get  up  to  this  unique 
ball-room.  It  has  been  filled  three  times.  Just  think  of  the 
enormous  quantity  of  wine  made  in  this  country,  when  it  was 
the  tithe  paid  in  by  the  count's  subjects  that  filled  it  in  one 
year.  We  saw  a  cask  near  the  large  one  so  constructed  as  to 
hold  together  without  hoops.  The  little  statue  near  this  tun 
represents  Charles  Philip's  court  fool,  Clement  Perkes,  a  Tyrol- 
ese,  who  drank  daily  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  bottles  of  strong 
wine.  By  his  side  stands  the  clock  the  jester  made.  You  wind 
it  up,  and  the  face  of  the  clock  flies  open,  and,  if  you  stand 
quite  near,  out  flirts  a  fox's  tail  in  your  face. 

On  a  corner  of  the  Louis  building  are  four  pillars,  supporting 
a  projection  over  the  draw-well.  These  pillars  Louis  V.  brought 
from  the  ruins  of  Charlemagne's  palace  at  Ingelheim,  and  they 
are  said  to  be  the  remainder  of  the  hundred  columns  which  he 
brought  from  Rome  when  he  built  his  palace.  This  castle  suf- 
fered greatly  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  from  the  imperial 
army  under  Tilly  and  Gallas.  Louis  married  his  daughter  Eliza- 
beth Charlotte  to  Philip  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  who, 
relying  upon  this  relationship,  requested  Louis  to  join  him  in  a 
war  against  the  emperor  Leopold,  and,  being  refused,  sent 
Turenne  with  a  French  army  to  lay  waste  the  country.  When 
the  line  of  Louis  became  extinct  with  his  son  Charles,  Louis 
XIV.  laid  claim  to  the  palatinate,  and  again  invaded  the  country, 
1689,  and  partly  destroyed  the  castle.  In  1777  Charles  Theo- 
dore came  into  possession  of  Bavaria,  and  moved  his  residence 
to  Munich.  In  1803  the  palatinate  was  granted  to  Baden  by 
treaty,  and  the  elector's  title  was  changed  in  1806  to  that  of 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden.  The  present  grand  duke,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam Louis,  married  Louisa  of  Prussia,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
William,  in  1856.  Since  1830  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken 
by  the  government  to  protect  the  castle  from  further  decay.  If 
the  elector  palatine,  Karl  Philip,  had  not  tried  to  get  away  the 
cathedral  church  in  the  town  from  the  Protestants,  this  old  castle 
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might  now  be  inhabitable ;  but  defeated  in  his  plans,  and  morti- 
fied and  angry  at  being  defeated,  he  removed  his  capital  in  1720 
to  Mannheim.  The  em])eror  Rupert  founded  this  cathedral, 
called  the  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  year  1398,  and  it 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Catholics  until  1545,  when 
the  Lutherans  occupied  it.  In  1 705  it  was  divided  by  a  wall, 
and  the  choir  given  to  the  Catholics  and  the  nave  to  the  Re- 
formers. Karl  Philip  had  the  wall  pulled  down  and  kept  pos- 
session of  it  by  force  until  the  King  of  Prussia  began  to  treat 
the  Catholics  in  his  dominions  as  Karl  was  treating  the  Protest- 
ants in  Heidelberg.  Karl  had  to  yield,  and  out  of  revenge  re- 
moved to  Mannheim.  I  did  not  go  into  this  church,  but  was  told 
that  the  interior  wall  had  been  restored,  and  that  Catholics  and 
Protestants  still  worship  under  one  roof  to  this  day.  On  leaving 
one  of  the  gates  we  were  pointed  to  the  grave  of  Olympia 
Fulvia  Morata,  who  combined  the  feminine  grace  and  beauty  of 
a  woman  with  the  intellect  and  learning  of  a  philosopher.  Per- 
secuted in  Italy  as  a  heretic,  she  was  obliged  to  leave  the  land 
of  her  birth,  and  with  her  husband,  a  German,  settled  in  Hei- 
delberg, where  she  delivered  lectures  to  large  and  admiring  audi- 
ences ;  but  it  appears  she  never  attained  the  title  of  ''  strong- 
minded." 

Its  university,  founded  in  1386,  is  still  celebrated.  It  is  as  a 
school  of  law  and  medicine  that  it  is  most  distinguished.  Then 
there  is  its  famous  catechism,  which  the  elector  Frederick  III. 
caused  to  be  written,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  uniform  rule 
of  faith.  The  principal  contributors  were  Zacharias  Ursinus, 
professor  of  theology  at  Heidelberg,  and  Caspar  Olivianus, 
minister  and  public  teacher  at  Heidelberg.  The  catechism  was 
published  in  1563. 

On  the  Elizabeth  building  is  the  inscription  in  Latin, 
**  Frederick  V.  to  his  dearly  beloved  wife  Elizabeth,  in  the  year 
of  Christ  1615."  I  really  cannot  pity  her  as  much  as  I  used  to, 
since  I  have  seen  this  old  castle,  where  if  anywhere  in  the 
world  one  ought  to  be  contented.  When  her  husband  hesitated 
about  accepting  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  she  exclaimed,  ''  Let 
me  rather  eat  dry  bread  at  a  king's  table  than  feast  at  the  board 
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of  an  elector.'*  Frederick's  defeat  at  the  battle  of  the  White 
Mountain,  at  Prague,  not  only  deprived  him  of  the  crown  of 
Bohemia,  but  placed  him  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  also 
took  from  him  his  hereditary  estate ;  and  so  with  the  mock 
title  of  **  winter  king'*  he  continued  a  fugitive,  his  wife  and 
himself  glad  to  eat  bread  at  any  board  that  was  offered  them. 

We  walked  around  the  town  the  next  morning,  and  then  took 
the  cars  for  Wiesbaden.  We  passed  Darmstadt,  which  seemed 
like  a  very  busy,  populous,  and  thriving  place.  In  the  gardens 
of  the  palace  is  the  grave  of  Louisa  Henrietta  Caroline,  the 
great-grandmother  of  the  present  emperor  William.  She  chose 
the  spot  herself  in  her  lifetime,  and  Frederick  the  Great  engraved 
upon  her  urn,  "  Sexu  foemina,  ingenio  vir."  (In  sex  a  woman, 
in  genius,  intellect,  vigor,  a  man.)  Again  we  passed  Mayence. 
A  German  lady  in  the  cars  told  us  we  missed  a  great  deal  in  not 
stopping  at  Mannheim,  and  visiting  the  gardens  of  Schwetzin- 
gen,  which  it  took  the  elector  Charles  Theodore  twenty  years 
to  bring  to  perfection.  But  when  she  said  they  were  laid  out 
in  the  style  of  the  gardens  of  Versailles  I  did  not  so  much  regret 
our  want  of  time  to  stop  and  see  them.  Yesterday  we  walked 
to  the  springs  in  the  morning,  and  saw  the  crowds  with  their 
cups  and  glasses,  walking  and  sipping  the  hot  water.  We  were 
not  satisfied  with  our  rooms,  neither  did  we  want  to  go  in  the 
new  hotel,  which  had  just  been  finished,  and  the  walls  did  not 
yet  seem  perfectly  dry ;  so  we  removed  to  the  Garden  House, 
and  were  delighted  with  the  comfort  and  quiet  of  the  apartments. 

Hotel  zur  RosE,/ufy  7. — Well,  here  we  are  in  the  duchy 
of  Nassau,  in  Wiesbaden,  its  capital, — Nassau,  which  goes  very 
far  back  into  the  olden  times,  being  once  governed  by  a  brother 
of  the  emperor  Conrad  I. ;  the  counts  of  Laurenburg  they  were 
called  then.  In  iioo  one  of  these  counts  built  a  castle  above 
the  little  hamlet  "Nassen  hMt^'^^moist  meadow ,  and  the  castle 
took  the  name  of  the  hamlet,  and  then  the  family  took  the  name 
of  the  castle,  and  have  ever  since  been  called  the  house  of 
Nassau.  In  1247  count  Henry  the  Rich  died,  and  his  sons 
Walram  and  Otto  succeeded  him  in  the  duchy.     In  1255  the 
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brothers  divided  the  estate :  Walram  took  the  part  south  of  the 
river  Lahn,  with  the  towns  of  Idstein,  Wiesbaden,  and  Weilburg. 
Otto  took  the  northern  part,  with  Siegen,  Herborn,  Dillenburg, 
and  the  new  castle  of  Ginsburg.  The  present  duke  of  Nassau 
is  a  descendant  of  Walram, — the  king  of  Holland  is  a  descendant 
of  Otto. 

Walram's  son  Adolph  was  elected  emperor  in  1292,  and  his 
brother  Diether  became  Archbishop  of  Treves.  Adolph*s  sons, 
Robert,  Gerlach,  and  Walram,  succeeded  him  in  Nassau.  Robert 
and  Walram  died,  and  left  Gerlach  sole  possessor.  Gerlach  left 
his  two  oldest  sons,  Adolph  and  John,  to  rule  together  after  him. 
Adolph  married  Margaretha,  daughter  of  the  burgrave  of  Nurem- 
berg, Frederick  IV.  von  Hohenzollern,  and  had  eighteen  chil- 
dren, and  then  the  divisions  became  so  verwickdt  that  I  stopped 
to  hunt  up  the  distinguished  in  Otto's  line.  Otto  had  three 
sons,  Henry,  Emich,  and  John.  John  died  in  battle  and  un- 
married. Henry  and  Emich  then  reigned  together.  Count 
Emich  married  Anna  von  Hohenzollern,  a  sister  of  Margaretha. 
Henry  was  the  founder  of  the  Dillenburg  line.  A  descendant 
of  his,  Henry  IV.,  who  began  to  reign  in  1473,  married  Eva 
von  Sayn  Wittgenstein,  and  had  twenty- two  children.  I  did 
not  stop  this  time,  but  kept  on,  unheeding  divisions,  until  I 
came  to  Engelbert,  who  was  in  the  battle  of  Nancy  with  Charles 
the  Bold,  and  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Swiss.  His  com- 
rades believed  that  he  was  killed,  but  his  loving  spouse,  Limburga 
of  Baden,  hoping  that  he  still  lived,  vowed  before  the  wonder- 
working picture  of  the  Virgin  at  Treves  to  give  a  wax  candle 
that  would  weigh  as  much  as  Engelbert  in  his  armor  and  weapons 
if  he  only  returned  safely  to  her.  When  he  returned  to  her  arms 
she  offered  joyfully  the  gigantic  candle,  which  was  neither  small 
nor  light,  as  Engelbert  was  one  of  the  tallest  and  stoutest  war- 
riors in  the  army.  This  Engelbert's  mother  was  Johanna,  an 
heiress  of  estates  in  the  Netherlands.  As  he  had  no  children, 
his  nephew,  Henry  III.,  succeeded  him,  and  married  Claudia, 
daughter  of  Prince  John  of  Orange  and  Chalons.  Her  brother 
Philibert,  the  last  of  the  male  line  of  his  house,  died  childless, 
leaving  her  his  heir,  and  thus  the  beautiful  principality  of 
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Orange,  in  the  south  of  France,  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
house  of  Nassau.  This  Henry  was  the  tutor  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  and  always  remained  his  most  trusty  counselor. 
Henry's  son  Renatus,  dying  without  children,  left  his  estates 
to  his  cousin,  William  the  Silent,  who,  with  his  younger 
brothers  Louis,  Adolph,  and  Henry,  preferred  to  go  to  win 
fame  and  renown  in  the  wars  of  the  Netherlands, — their  eldest 
brother,  John  V.,  inheriting  the  paternal  estate.  This  William 
the  Silent  was  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  by  Mary, 
Queen  of  Hungary,  sister  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  spent 
nine  years  in  attendance  on  the  person  of  the  emperor,  who 
had  so  high  an  esteem  for  the  spirit,  the  prudence,  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  Prince  of  Orange  that  he  asked  his  opinion  re- 
specting the  most  important  matters,  and,  when  he  was  only 
twenty-two  years  old,  intrusted  him  with  the  chief  command 
of  the  army  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the  absence  of  Philibert, 
Duke  of  Savoy.  But  when  Philip  H.  came  to  the  throne,  his 
tyranny,  the  cruelties  of  Cardinal  Granvelle  in  establishing  the 
Inquisition,  followed  up  by  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  caused 
the  states  to  revolt.  William  became  a  Protestant,  and  subse- 
quently the  founder  of  Dutch  freedom.  He  was  assassinated  in 
his  palace  at  Delft  in  1584.  He  was  shot  by  Balthazar  Gerard, 
who  confessed  that  a  Franciscan  of  Tournai  and  a  Jesuit  of  Treves 
had  persuaded  him  to  commit  the  deed  by  the  assurance  that  it 
would  secure  his  eternal  happiness.  His  son  Maurice  succeeded 
him  in  the  office  of  stadtholder,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest 
captains  of  his  age.  William  III.  of  England  was  a  great- 
grandson  of  William  the  Silent.  So  much  for  Nassau's  fame. 
Then  there  are  its  mineral  springs  of  Wiesbaden,  Niederselters, 
Ems,  Schlangenbad,  and  Geilnau ;  and  its  wines,  Hochheim, 
Rlidesheim,  Johannisberg,  Marcobrunner,  and  Assmanshausen. 
In  1866  Nassau  was  annexed  to  Prussia,  and  henceforth  must 
be  content  with  the  fame  and  glory  of  the  German  empire 
instead  of  its  own  duchy. 

We  are  not  determined  yet  how  long  we  shall  stay  here,  nor 
where  we  shall  go  next.  Speaking  of  changing  climate  being 
hurtful,  I  think  it  has  not  injured  us,  for  we  have  done  nothing 
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but  change  climate  ever  since  we  left  home.  I  suppose  we  shall 
rest  here  a  few  days  and  then  make  some  excursions,  planning 
to  be  in  £ngland  at  the  beginning  of  August. 

On  Friday  we  rode  out  to  the  Greek  chapel,  sitiiated  on  a  hill 
called  Neroberg,  because  it  is  said  that  the  Roman  emperor 
Nero  once  lived  here.  This  chapel  is  very  beautiful,  and  was 
built  by  Duke  Adolph  of  Nassau  for  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  a  grand 
duchess  of  Russia.  She  died  in  1845,  ^^^  ^^  buried  in  this 
chapel,  and  has  an  exceedingly  fine  monument.  The  pictures 
in  this  chapel  I  admired  very  much.  We  rode  afterwards  through 
Nero's  valley  to  a  small  temple,  called  the  Pillar  Temple,  from 
which  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  Rhine,  Mayence,  the  castle  of 
Biberich,  Wiesbaden,  and  the  surrounding  country.  We  passed 
a  cave  called  Leichtweiss*  cave,— he  was  a  robber  and  lived  here 
nineteen  years.  We  were  told  that  the  cave  was  one  hundred 
feet  long ;  but  the  day  was  so  warm  we  were  afraid  of  being 
chilled,  so  thought  it  prudent  not  to  venture  in. 

We  were  very  agreeably  surprised  to  meet  some  English  friends 
at  the  table-d'hote,  who  arrived  here  the  day  after  we  did.  They 
came  for  the  benefit  of  the  water.  The  kochbrunnen  (boiling 
fountain)  is  recommended  for  rheumatism,  catarrh,  etc.,  and  acts 
beneficially  on  all  the  secretions.  A  great  many  English  come 
here  who  are  afiiicted  with  rheumatism,  and  it  is  pitiful  to  see 
them  hobbling  along  between  five  and  six  in  the  morning  to  go 
and  drink  the  water  from  the  boiling  fountain;  and  as  it  is  of 
course  scalding  hot,  they  walk  up  and  down  with  glasses  in  their 
hands  until  it  is  cooled  enough  to  drink.  There  is  a  long  arcade 
for  them  to  promenade  in.  A  band  of  music  plays  at  the  time, 
or  from  half-past  six  until  eight  o'clock.  We  walked  down  to  the 
kursaal  (gambling-house)  in  the  evening,  when  the  bands  play 
from  seven  until  nine.  The  grounds  are  beautifully  laid  out,  there 
are  grand  old  trees,  numerous  walks,  flowers,  fountains,  artificial 
lakes,  islands,  and  bridges.  It  was  a  gay  scene,  the  music  was 
playing  in  front,  and  I  do  think  thousands  of  people  were  sitting 
in  chaii-s,  or  walking  around,  chatting  or  listening  to  the  music. 
A  row  of  fine  orange-trees  stood  along  the  edge  of  the  lake ; 
they  were  all  in  bloom,  and  almost  overpowered  the  pipes  and 
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cigars  in  the  men's  mouths.  We  went  into  the  kursaal  through 
the  ball-room,  on  the  left  side  of  which  are  the  gambling-rooms, 
where  we  again  saw  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  gam- 
bling as  at  Baden-Baden  and  Monaco.  There  were  five  large 
rooms,  each  with  a  gambling-table  with  people  seated  at  play, 
and  crowds  looking  on.  It  was  so  warm  in  the  rooms  that  we 
only  walked  around  once,  and  went  out  under  the  trees  again. 
There  were  old  men  and  women,  just  able  to  totter  along,  middle- 
aged,  and  young  people,  children,  and  invalids  wheeled  in  chairs; 
some  with  crutches,  some  with  canes  in  both  hands,  hunch- 
backs, and  other  deformities,  as  well  as  the  alert  and  the  beau- 
tiful,— all  classes  too,  and  all  quiet  and  polite.  Surely  the 
Germans  are  the  most  social  people  in  the  world,  and  so  fond 
of  music, — plenty  of  refreshments  too.  And  another  thing,  I 
think,  shows  their  good  sense,  they  keep  such  good  hours.  When 
the  band  stops  playing  they  go  home  quietly,  and  there  are  no 
noises  in  the  streets  to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  the  good  people. 

This  morning  when  the  music  was  playing  at  the  kochbrunnen, 
which  is  just  across  the  gardens  of  this  hotel,  I  could  not  help 
smiling  at  one  of  the  waiters.  There  are  three  houses  which  con- 
stitute this  hotel ;  the  waiter  was  going  from  our  house  to  the 
old  hotel  while  the  band  was  playing  a  lively  tune,  and  he  was 
keeping  time  with  one  hand  like  the  leader  of  an  orchestra,  while 
he  gayly  flourished  his  napkin  with  the  other. 

We  received  letters  from  home  yesterday  morning, — they  were 
nineteen  days  in  reaching  us,  so  you  see  we  are  farther  off 
again,  and  they  may  have  taken  a  circuitous  route  also.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  shall  change  our  plan  in  regard  to  coming 
home.  For  myself,  I  have  seen  a  vast  deal  more  of  the  world 
than  I  expected  to  when  I  left  home,  and  shall  return  well  satis- 
fied. Besides,  it  is  tiresome  to  live  so  much  in  trunks,  and 
packing  and  unpacking.  If  travelers  would  be  content  with 
three  dresses,  and  those  serviceable  ones,  they  would  have  far 
less  trouble  I  am  sure. 

I  went  to  the  English  church  this  morning;  you  know  I 
seldom  notice  fashions,  but  the  dresses  and  bonnets  in  particu- 
lar were  eminently  conspicuous.     Such  mountains  of  silks  and 
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laces,  and  streamers  and  feathers,  as  went  waddling  along  1  I 
could  think  only  of  heavily  laden  Spanish  galleons  in  cross  seas. 
Commend  me  to  our  own  countrywomen  for  grace  of  motion. 

I  have  been  very  much  amused  with  an  Irish  lady  here.  At 
first  I  thought  she  was  English,  as  she  spoke  of  her  home  in 
London.  When  I  said  I  thought  she  was  English,  the  first 
time  I  saw  her  and  before  I  had  talked  much  with  her,  she  said 
she  was  sorry  to  hear  me  say  it ;  for  any  English  lady  who  talked 
to  every  body  as  she  did  would  be  considered  fast;  while  if  they 
knew  she  was  Irish,  they  would  think  she  was  all  right:  no,  no, 
the  English  lived  by  the  rule  of  three,  and  that  she  could 
never  do.  She  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  gambling.  I  said  it 
was  wrong.  *'  What  do  you  think  of  ladies  gambling? '  *  '*  Simply 
detestable,'*  I  replied.  On  leaving  the  table,  a  lady  who  had 
heard  our  conversation  asked  me  if  I  knew  that  lady  gambled 
half  the  day  and  almost  every  evening.  I  said  I  rather  suspected 
she  did.  The  weather  here  is  quite  warm, — the  hot  springs 
must  have  something  to  do  with  it,  for  go  which  way  you  will  it 
seems  that  clouds  of  steam  rise  from  the  ground;  but  the 
evenings  are  delightful.  Just  before  we  get  to  the  kursaal,  there 
are  long  colonnades  on  each  side  of  the  streets  and  grounds, 
where  one  can  buy  all  sorts  of  jewelry,  and  trinkets,  and  curiosi- 
ties. Their  wares  look  very  tempting,  and  I  have  made  some 
purchases. 

We  rode  up  to  the  Duke  of  Nassau's  hunting-box,  called  the 
Platte,  about  four  miles  from  Wiesbaden,  situated  on  the  very 
top  of  a  mountain,  thirteen  hundred  feet  above  the  Rhine.  The 
road  was  excellent,  on  each  side  there  were  openings  in  the 
woods,  and  every  now  and  then  we  had  glimpses  of  deer.  The 
view  is  magnificent,  particularly  from  the  windows  and  roof  of 
the  building.  But  the  curiosity  here  is  the  furniture,  which  is 
made  or  covered  with  the  horns  of  deers, — chairs,  tables,  writing- 
desks,  bureaus,  and  chandeliers.  These  last  are  not  only  curious 
but  very  beautiful.  The  building  is  still  owned  by  the  duke, 
but  the  grounds  belong  to  Prussia,  so  I  was  told.  The  wild 
boars  that  used  to  be  hunted  in  one  part  of  the  forest  were  all 
killed  and  sold  a  few  years  since.     I  am  not  able  to  find  out 
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what  is  to  be  done  with  these  estates  which  Prussia  has  in- 
corporated with  her  dominions ;  but  I  think  these  forests  and 
grounds,  if  they  were  converted  into  farms,  would  yield  a  pretty 
good  income.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  duke's  beautiful  castle 
of  Biberich,  on  the  Rhine,  I  should  think  he  would  like  to  live 
there  and  enjoy  it.  We  shall  leave  here  in  a  day  or  two, — 
probably  go  to  the  Tyrol.  Nothing  is  exactly  decided  yet ;  but 
I  suppose  our  course  will  be  much  like  that  of  a  mosquito.  I 
think  we  have  seen  all  here  that  we  can  see,  except  an  old  castle 
called  Sonnenburg;  we  have  had  glimpses  of  it  as  we  were 
riding,  but  it  looks  like  a  tumble-down  affair,  and  having  no 
legend  connected  with  it,  only  having  been  the  residence  of 
Gerlach,  son  of  the  emperor  Adolph,  I  felt  no  curiosity  to  see  it. 

Stuttgart,  Hotel  Marquardt,  July  12. — ^We  were  about 
six  hours  and  a  half  in  coming  from  Wiesbaden  to  this  place ; 
going  over  some  ground  that  we  had  traveled  before.  The 
country  is  perfectly  beautiful  now.  At  Bruchsal,  where  the  old 
archbishops  of  Spires  used  to  reside,  we  changed  cars,  and  then 
passed  Bretten,  where  Melanchthon  was  born.  After  dinner  we 
took  a  carriage  and  rode  through  the  royal  park  to  Cannstadt, 
where  we  alighted  and  walked  through  the  caf(g  and  grounds. 
A  band  was  playing,  and  crowds  of  people  were  seated  at  tables, 
taking  their  supper  or  some  refreshments.  This  place  is  a  great 
resort  of  the  citizens  of  Stuttgart.  Our  courier  was  born  in  this 
city,  and  seems  in  his  element.  This  is  a  lovely  country.  One 
of  its  writers  says:  ** There  is  no  more  beautiful  place  in 
Suabia,  no  more  famous  spot  on  earth,  no  grander  edifices,  no 
more  important  histories,  no .  more  romantic  events  have  hap- 
pened, no  older  traditions  and  myths,  no  weightier  deeds,  no 
more  striking  personalities,  than  are  to  be  found  in  Wirtemberg. 

'  Surrounded  with  vine-clad  hills, 
Knowest  thou  the  extolled  city  ?' 

Yes,  we  know  it  and  will  tell  the  world  about  it !    It  is  called 
Stuttgart,  and  lies  in  a  paradise  in  the  heart  of  Wirtemberg.'' 
The  rulers  of  Wirtemberg  are  first  noted  about  the  eleventh 
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century.  Seems  to  me  most  places  I  have  been  in  lately  started 
up  about  that  time.  How  comes  it?  Were  all  lying  on  their 
oars  expecting  the  world  to  come  to  an  end  in  the  year  1000, 
and  therefore  they  would  not  exert  themselves  ?  I  was  once  asked 
to  enter  a  room  to  look  at  some  curiosities  and  some  beautiful 
shells  which  had  been  sent  to  a  Millerite  lady, — it  was  some 
thirty  years  ago.  She  excused  herself  for  the  six-weeks'  dust 
upon  them  by  saying  she  was  "  expecting  every  day  that  there 
would  be  an  end  of  all  things.*'  But,  to  come  out  of  the  dust : 
the  rulers  of  Wirtemberg  were  proprietors  of  extensive  domains, 
and  were  called  counts  by  way  of  honor.  Count  Ulrich  was  the 
founder.  He  had  a  castle  on  one  of  its  hills,  and  married  the 
heiress  of  the  lands  below  him ;  and  in  her  honor,  Hauswirthin 
(mistress  of  a  household),  Wirthinberg,  hence  the  name  Wurtem- 
berg,  or  Wirtemberg,  as  it  is  called  in  our  language.  This  was 
about  1246.  The  emperor  of  Germany  enfeoffed  this  state  at  a 
later  period.  Count  Eberhardwas  created  duke  by  the  emperor 
Maximilian  I.  about  the  year  1494,  and  Duke  Frederick  took 
the  title  of  king  in  1806.  King  William  I.  succeeded  him  in 
181 6,  and  the  present  king,  Charles  I.,  came  to  the  throne  in 
1864. 

As  we  were  riding  through  the  city,  our  courier  pointed  out 
the  house  in  which  he  was  born,  and  the  palace  where  the  bishop 
lived,  who  forgot  to  put  a  stamp  on  the  marriage-license  of  his 
captain,  who,  with  all  the  wedding-party,  were  in  the  church  at 
Fredericksburg;  and  when  he  gave  the  license  to  the  priest  with- 
out the  stamp,  he  refused  to  proceed  with  the  ceremony.  The 
captain  called  our  courier,  and  said,  *'  Into  the  saddle  with  you, 
and  gallop  to  Stuttgart  to  the  bishop  for  the  stamp  !"  He  did 
so,  and  the  sparks  from  his  horse's  hoofs  lighted  him  on  as  he 
flew.  He  got  a  fresh  horse  while  the  bishop  was  fretting  at  his 
oversight ;  and  at  midnight  got  back  to  the  church,  where  all 
had  been  waiting  until  he  returned.  "And,"  continued  the 
courier,  '*  that  was  once  of  the  only  times  in  my  life  that  I  got 
tipsy ;  for  the  captain  called  me  into  the  feast,  and  the  bride 
too  gave  me  wine." 

The  old  castle  is  a  fine  old  edifice,  and  could  possibly  stand  a 
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pretty  good  si?ge  even  now.  It  has  been  the  place  of  festivities 
too.  In  15 1 1  Duke  Ulrich  married  Sabina,  a  Bavarian  princess, 
and  invited  seven  thousand  guests,  among  whom  were  electors, 
dukes,  counts,  and  barons,  with  their  wives  and  daughters.  To 
serve  these  guests  eight  hundred  of  the  handsomest  people  in 
the  country  were  chosen,  and  kll  clad  in  new  suits  of  red  and 
yellow  for  the  occasion.  In  the  fourteen  colossal  kitchens  there 
were  about  as  many  more,  busied  day  and  night ;  and  then  the 
provisions  made:  "one  hundred  and  thirty-six  oxen,  eighteen 
hundred  calves,  five  hundred  and  seventy  capons,  one  thousand 
two  hundred  hens,  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
birds,  eleven  tuns  of  salmon,  ninety  tuns  of  herrings,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  of  cloves,  forty  pounds  of  saffron,  two 
hundred  thousand  eggs,  and  three  thousand  sacks  of  flour.  And 
as  for  wine  !  Ach  Himmel !  Fifteen  thousand  buckets  didn't 
make  a  beginning.  Then,  besides  the  seven  thousand  who 
drank  for  eight  days  and  nights  at  the  duke's  cost,  there  was  a 
public  fountain  with  eight  pipes,  pouring  out  red  and  white  wine 
for  all  who  wished  to  drink.     That  was  a  feast !" 

The  new  castle  or  palace  was  built  by  King  Frederick,  and  in 
the  square  in  front  of  it  is  the  Jubilee  Column,  one  hundred 
and  one  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  Concordia  in  bronze,  sixteen 
feet  high.  This  column  was  erected  in  honor  of  King  William 
in  1 841 ;  it  was  in  commemoration  of  his  silver  wedding.  The 
king  was  the  bridegroom,  his  people  the  bride.  He  had  reigned 
twenty-five  years  with  affection  and  justice,  and  his  people  were 
peaceful  and  prosperous.  They  are  entitled  to  their  motto, 
**  Furchtlos  und  Treu."     (Fearless  and  true.) 

We  rode  by  a  place  called  Solitude,  built  by  one  of  Wirtem- 
berg*s  celebrated  dukes,  Karl  Eugene.  His  father  died  when  he 
was  only  five  years  old,  and  he  was  placed  under  guardians.  In 
his  sixteenth  year  it  was  said,  "  he  was  a  handsome  youth,  full 
of  life  and  vigor,  full  of  love  for  the  grand  and  beautiful,  an 
adept  in  all  knightly  exercises,  the  pride  of  his  companions,  and 
endowed  with  all  the  qualifications  to  make  an  excellent  prince." 
Frederick  the  Great  praised  his  talents  and  bravery ;  Karl  having 
been  sent  to  Berlin  to  study  under  his  supervision.     The  young 
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duke  was  declared  of  age  in  his  seventeenth  year,  took  the  gov- 
ernment into  his  own  hands,  and  acted  with  unexampled  pru- 
dence for  one  of  his  years.  In  1 744  he  married  Elizabeth  Sophie 
Frederica,  daughter  of  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg-Culm- 
bach,  a  relative  of  the  great  Frederick.  **  His  subjects  were  de- 
lighted and  full  of  hope ;  but  as  in  all  others,  so  too  was  it  in 
his  case ;.  youth  must  work  off  its  frivolities  and  its  giddiness 
before  manhood  can  be  reached ;  the  noble  juice  of  the  grape 
must  effervesce  before  it  can  become  really  pure  wine.  Karl 
became  capricious,  willful,  extravagant,  and  intolerant  of  all 
reason." 

This  place  was  a  wilderness,  frequented  only  by  hunters,  until, 
in  the  autumn  of  1763,  '*Karl  got  a  kink  in  his  head,  and,  tired 
of  the  sinfulness  of  the  world,  resolved  to  build  himself  a  hermit's 
hut,  to  which  he  might  retire  for  sober  contemplation."  The 
five  oak-trees  on  its  summit,  which  sprang  from  one  root,  were 
cut  down,  and  a  small  opening  made,  when  lo !  such  an  exten- 
sive, such  an  enchanting  view  as  met  his  gaze  !  The  hut  was 
forgotten,  a  palace  must  be  built  inferior  to  none  in  the  country ; 
and  with  fearful  haste  this  resolution  was  carried  out.  All  the 
carpenters,  stonecutters,  masons,  and  other  laborers  in  his  duke- 
dom were  summoned  to  work  day  and  night  to  complete  it.  No 
matter  if  the  harvests  were  ruined,  or  winter  made  the  roads  im- 
passable !  what  cared  the  duke  ?  Was  not  he  the  master,  and 
they  his  subjects?  And  so  in  an  incredibly  short  time  it  was 
finished,  though  truly  at  an  expense  of  more  than  a  million 
guldens.  A  splendid  edifice  it  was,  called  Solitude ;  and  as  if 
to  give  the  lie  to  its  name,  there  were  added  fortifications,  bar- 
racks, stables,  and  even  a  church,  and  close  by  its  side,  a  theatre 
capable  of  seating  two  thousand  persons.  Afterwards  came  the 
park,  gardens,  ponds,  and  fountains,  and  lakes.  The  people  were 
oppressed,  they  groaned,  they  shed  tears,  and  they  grumbled. 
Then  a  double  cordon  of  hussars  and  jagers  were  stationed 
around  the  castle.  Karl,  having  nothing  to  do  now  but  enjoy, 
fell  a  prey  to  ennui. 

We  drove  on  to  Hohenheim,  another  beautiful  residence, 
beautifully  situated  too,  up  on  the  hills.     This  also  has  its  story. 
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In  remote  ages  there  stood  a  castle  here,  belonging  to  a  noble 
family, — the  Bombasts  of  Hohenheim,  the  last  of  whose  race  in 
Wirtemberg  went  with  George  the  Bearded  to  the  Holy  Land. 
His  son  settled  in  Einsiedlen,  near  Zurich.  One  of  his  descend- 
ants was  the  world-renowned  Philippus  Aureolus  Theophrastus 
Paracelsus  Bombastus  von  Hohenheim,  the  horror  of  all  physi- 
cians, the  healer  of  all  the  sick.  He  had  traveled  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  cured  thirteen  princes  of  Europe  whose  cases  had  been 
pronounced  hopeless.  He  supported  himself  by  necromancy  and 
quack  cures,  yet  many  of  the  wealthy  patronized  him,  and  he 
was  even  appointed  professor  of  physic  and  surgery  at  Basle. 
His  conduct  was  such,  however,  that  he  was  soon  dismissed. 
In  1 5  41  he  went  to  Salzburg,  where  he  gave  offense  in  his 
usual  way  to  the  faculty  there,  and  ^'was  pitched  out  of  the 
window  by  the  doctors'  servants,  and  his  neck  was  broken  by 
the  fall.'' 

Hohenheim  passed  through  various  hands  until  1768,  when  it 
reverted  to  Wirtemberg,  and  now  Karl,  tired  of  his  Solitude, 
hastened  to  examine  it,  and  being  pleased  with  its  situation,  re- 
solved to  make  something  out  of  it.  He  began  immediately, 
and  did  not  stop  until  he  had  spent  five  or  six  millions  in  build- 
ings, in  furniture,  carpets,  paintings,  sculpture,  ornaments,  parks, 
gardens,  orangery.  You  would  have  imagined  yourself  in  the 
south  of  France  or  in  Italy.  There  were  Roman  and  Gothic 
towers,  pyramids  and  obelisks  of  Egypt,  Swiss  chalets,  and 
Styrian  block-houses,  English  cottages,  a  town-hall,  a  temple  of 
Flora,  a  temple  of  Cybele,  a  concert-hall,  a  circus  and  arena,  a 
real  ruin  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  a  boudoir  with  artistic,  ara- 
besque embellishments,  a  mosque  with  slender  minarets,  and  all 
that  was  ever  known  or  thought  of. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this,  in  spite  of  the  oppression  and  sorrow 
this  extravagance  caused  his  country,  thrice  blessed  was  this 
Hohenheim,  for  here  Karl  finally  came  to  his  senses,  and  became 
the  most  frugal,  the  most  careful,  the  most  considerate  and 
loving  father  of  his  people. 

The  cause  of  this  change  was  Franziska, — ^the  beautiful,  the 
beloved  Franziska  von  Bernardin,  whom  he  met  in  one  of  his 
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journeys.  He  first  gave  her  the  title  of  Countess  of  Hohenheim, 
and  in  1770  brought  her  home  as  his  lawful  wife. 

In  1775  ^c  turned  the  Solitude  into  a  school,  the  Charles 
High-school,  established  on  a  military,  monastic  plan,  where 
pupils  could  obtain  the  best  education  possible  (theology  ex- 
cepted). Here  the  pupils  not  only  received  their  education 
gratis,  but  lived  at  the  table  in  the  great  hall  "at  the  duke's 
cost.*'  In  his  generosity  he  also  admitted  foreigners  with  his 
own  people.  In  the  pupils'  list,  between  1775  and  1793,  ^^  ^^^j 
among  foreigners,  ninety  pupils  from  France;  thirty-nine  from 
Austria;  five  hundred  and  seventy-one  from  different  parts  of 
Germany;  sixty-eight  from  Switzerland;  thirty-eight  from 
Russia ;  nineteen  from  Poland ;  twenty-two  from  England ;  nine 
from  Italy  ;  four  from  Holland  ;  three  from  Denmark ;  two  from 
Sweden;  two  from  Greece;  seven  from  the  East  Indies;  and 
five  from  the  West.  Many  celebrated  men  were  educated  at  this 
school,  among  whom  were  Schiller,  Cuvier,  and  Dannecker. 
Schiller  was  born  at  Marbach,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Stuttgart, 
and  that  town,  like  Stuttgart,  is  also  situated  on  the  Neckar. 
This  school  has  been  transferred  to  Stuttgart. 

There  was  still  some  fear  in  the  minds  of  his  people  that  Karl 
might  possibly  change  again;  but  in  1778  he  sent  a  proclama- 
tion to  be  read,  on  the  nth  of  February,  from  every  pulpit  in 
the  land.  It  was  a  public  confession  of  his  misdeeds,  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  faults,  and  closed  with  the  promise  "that 
every  year  God  spared  his  life  should  be  spent  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects."  He  lived  fifteen  years  after  this  ac- 
knowledgment, and  kept  his  promise  faithfully ;  living  in  Stutt- 
gart in  the  winter,  and  spending  his  summers  at  Hohenheim. 
In  1793  he  was  taken  ill,  and  had  to  fight  a  severe  battle  with 
death  for  thirteen  days.  He  said  to  the  clergyman  who  attended 
him,  "  Pfarrer,  to  die  is  no  child's  play."  There  is  now  an  ex- 
cellent agricultural  school  at  Hohenheim. 

The  Suabians  call  Hohenheim,  which  occupies  about  four  square 
miles,  the  "Krone  der  Fildergegend"  (the  crown  of  the  fruitful 
fields),  and  ask,  Where  lives  the  Suabian  who  does  not  sing  its 
praises  ?    But  it  is  not  for  its  vines,  nor  fruits,  nor  grain,  nor 
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hop-fields,  nor  cattle,  that  it  is  so  extolled,  but  for  its  spitzkohl 
(white  cabbage),  which  grows  nowhere  in  the  world  so  well,  or 
has  such  a  delicious  flavor,  as  on  this  spot  of  earth.  **  Now  in- 
deed will  many  foreigners  raise  their  eyebrows  in  astonishment, 
and  think  with  contempt  of  the  stupid  Suabians  who  vindicate 
the  excellent  renown  of  the  cabbage  grown  in  this  country.  But 
do  ye  know,  ye  foreigners  with  upturned  noses,  what  this  white 
spitzkohl  is  called  when  prepared  for  the  table?  Nothing  else 
than  sauerkraut,  the  noble  German  sauerkraut,  the  darling  dish 
of  the  Suabians,  and  the  cordial  refreshment  of  all  Germans, 
scattered  over  the  face  of  all  the  earth  1  Yes,  it  was  also  the 
favorite  dish  of  our  poet,  Uhland,  who  has  placed  a  lasting 
memorial  of  it  in  his  verses." 

"  Auch  unser  edles  Sauerkraut, — 
Wir  sollens  nicht  vergessen  ; 
,  Ein  Deutscher  hat's  zuerst  gebaut, 

D'rum  ist's  ein  Deutsches  Essen. 
Wenn  dann  ein  Fleischen  weiss  und  mild 
Im  Kraute  liegt,  das  ist  ein  bild, 
Wic  Venus  in  den  Rosen."* 

We  visited  Rosenstein,  and  Wilhelma,  built  by  King  William. 
The  Rosenstein  is  a  villa  on  one  of  the  heights  between  Stutt- 
gart and  Cannstadt,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  Neckar 
and  the  city,  the  royal  park,  and  Cannstadt.  It  is  of  Grecian 
architecture,  and  contains  some  fine  paintings.  Wilhelma  joins 
it  just  below, — to  look  down  upon  Wilhelma  seems  like  having 
a  glimpse  of  Eden.  The  Wilhelma  is  built  in  the  Moorish  style, 
the  grounds  around  are  fairy-lands.  The  interior  is  wondrously 
striking  and  beautiful, — wunderschon,  as  the  Germans  say.  We 

•  "  Our  sauerkraut — most  excellent, 
By  us  shall  be  forgotten  never ; 
A  German  did  it  first  invent, — 
A  German  dish  'tis  now  and  ever. 

« 

When  meat,  right  white  and  tender  too, 

'Mid  circling  kraut  reposes, 
A  picture  then  doth  meet  our  view, 

Like  Venus  in  a  bed  of  roses. 
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went  through  the  dining-rooms,  sleeping- rooms,  bath-rooms,  and 
state-rooms.  The  paintings  are  fine,  mostly  Egyptian  land- 
scapes, with  figures  of  Turks  and  Arabs.  We  were  shown  the 
gold  service,  used  on  grand  occasions.  There  were  many  visitors 
present.  One  young  German  lady  was  in  ecstasy  at  the  beauties 
around  her,  and  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  my  dear  Redeemer  1  wilt  thou 
have  anything  more  beautiful  for  us  in  paradise?"  I  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  and  fairy  tales  of 
kings  and  queens.  The  custodian  said  that  King  Charles  comes 
twice  a  day,  when  he  is  in  Stuttgart,  to  visit  Wilhelma.  He 
married  the  Princess  Olga,  sister  to  the  present  Emperor  of 
Russia.  They  are  both  now  at  Frederickshafen,  another  of  their 
summer  residences,  on  Lake  Constance.  The  kingdom  of  Wir- 
temberg  borders  on  that  lake.  They  have  no  children,  and  I 
suppose  there  will  be  much  talk  as  to  who  shall  succeed  him. 

We  had  not  time  to  go  to  the  royal  villa,  where  he  used  to  live 
while  crown  prince.  We  went  to  the  picture-gallery,  which 
contains  its  full  share  of  fine  paintings.  Afterwards  we  visited 
the  royal  stables,  and  saw  the  handsomest  horses  in  the  world 
I  believe.  There  were  some  Arabian  horses  that  were  perfect 
beauties.'  We  were  shown  two  splendid  black  ones,  which  are 
to  be  used  by  the  imperial  prince  of  Prussia,  .who  is  exf)ected 
soon  to  visit  the  King  of  Wirtemberg. 

What  is  called  the  Konigsbau  (royal  building)  is  just  opposite 
our  hotel ;  it  is  a  very  large  building,  with  an  Ionic  colonnade  in 
front,  and  two  projecting  Corinthian  porticoes.  The  ground 
floor  is  occupied  by  the  Exchange,  and  an  arcade  with  shops, 
above  which  are  concert-rooms  and  offices.  I  really  wish  we 
could  stay  here  a  week,  and  shall  leave  Stuttgart  with  much 
regret. 

Bayerischen  Hof,  Munich,  y«^  13. — ^I  was  on  my  feet  so 
much  yesterday,  that  I  thought  it  best  to  stay  home  and  rest; 
the  others  are  off  to  the  Pinakothek  to  look  at  paintings. 

Before  leaving  Stuttgart  our  courier  telegraphed  to  the  Vier- 
jahreszeiten  for  rooms.  They  replied,  '*Weare  full  to  overflow- 
ing."   He  sent  again  :  "  Then  get  us  rooms  elsewhere."   We  did 
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not  know  where  we  were  going  when  we  arrived  here  last  night,  at 
half-past  ten.  But  no  sooner  had  the  train  stopped,  than  a  com- 
missary looked  into  the  window  of  oux  carriage  inquiring  for  us. 
I  wish  you  could  have  heard  him  pronounce  our  name,  you  would 
have  laughed  heartily.  In  less  than  three  minutes  we  were  in 
the  carriage  on  our  way  to  the  ** Bavarian  Court,"  and  the  cou- 
rier followed  with  the  luggage.  Splendid  rooms  were  in  readi- 
ness for  us,  and  three  servants  awaiting  us  in  the  court.  At 
Wiesbaden  we  were  taken  for  relations  of  the  President ;  and 
here,  if  we  had  belonged  to  the  royal  family,  we  could  not  have 
had  a  better  reception. 

We  passed  Goppingen  after  leaving  Stuttgart.  It  has  a  castle, 
now  used  for  government  purposes.  It  was  built  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  with  the  stones  of  the  ancient  castle  of 
the  Hohenstaufens,  which  was  partly  destroyed  in  the  Peasants' 
War,  in  1525.  We  soon  came  to  the  mountain  on  which  this 
castle  stood,  and  could  see  the  small  church,  the  sole  relic  of 
the  imperial  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  which  stands  on  the  slope, 
and  which  has  been  partially  restored.  Over  one  of  the  doors, 
now  walled  up,  there  is  an  inscription,  saying,  that  Frederick 
Barbarossa  used  to  enter  the  church  by  that  door,  and  adding, 
that  he  was  *'  the  loved  of  the  good,  and  the  terror  of  the  bad." 
The  fame  of  these  Hohenstaufens  is  imperishable.  The  poet 
Uhland  says,  "They  were  the  offspring  of  a  lordly  race,  of  sur- 
passing intellect ;  great  fathers  had  great  sons." 

Really,  this  Wirtemberg,  this  Suabia,  may  well  boast  a  little, 
for  the  royal  house  of  Prussia  were  originally  from  this  country. 
The  castle  of  the  Hohenzollerns  is  situate  in  the  southern  part. 
It  is  not  much  more  than  twenty  years  ago  that  the  king  of 
Prussia  had  the  part  of  the  castle  that  was  in  ruins  pulled  down, 
and  then  rebuilt  in  its  original  form  and  beauty.  On  our  way 
we  saw  the  Black  Forest  stretching  away  in  the  distance  as  we 
rode  along.  The  largest  city,'  next  to  Stuttgart,  is  Ulm,  a  very 
fine  old  city,  and  its  cathedral  is  a  magnificent  Gothic  edifice. 
Ulm  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  which  is  the 
boundary  line  between  Wirtemberg  and  Bavaria.  On  the  top 
of  Michaelsberg  is  a  most  imposing  fortress.     Its  castle  can 
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accommodate  six  thousand  men,  and  they  say  one  hundred 
thousand  could  find  place  within  the  walls  of  the  whole  fortress. 
Bavaria  is  not  behindhand  with  its  fortifications  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  I  find  a  variation  here  of  the  Strasburg 
"spriichlein" : 

"  The  pomp  of  Augsburg, 
The  power  of  Venice, 
The  wisdom  of  Nurembcig 
The  artillery  of  Strasbuig, 
And  the  wealth  of  Ulm 
Govern  the  world." 

Ulm  was  a  wealthy  and  luxurious  city  before  the  time  of 
Charles  V. ,  who,  because  the  inhabitants  were  Protestants,  treated 
them  as  King  John  of  England  did  the  Jews.  I  suppose  he  was 
glad  to  find  any  pretext  to  wring  money  from  them,  in  order  to 
help  him  carry  on  his  wars.  This  city  suffered  greatly  during  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  but  it  seems  now  in  a  very  thriving  condition. 

The  next  place  we  reached  was  Augsburg, — one  of  the  free 
imperial  cities, — the  queen  of  the  German  republics,  whose 
warlike  citizens  repelled  the  attacks  of  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  and  the 
raubritters, — robber-knights.  Though  several  prominent  families 
swayed  her  government,  yet  the  guilds  of  the  mechanics  obtained 
their  part  in  the  administration  as  early  as  1386.  Their  bankers 
extended  their  operations  to  the  East  Indies,  and  the  intimate 
relations  of  this  city  with  Lombardy,  Venice,  and  the  Tuscan 
republics  nourished  the  taste  of  the  wealthy  for  literature,  the 
fine  arts,  and  all  the  elegancies  and  comforts  of  southern  life. 
It  is  situated  in  the  angle  between  the  rivers  Wertach  and  Lech, 
and  has  a  population  of  about  fifty  thousand.  The  Augsburg 
Confession  was  drawn  up  here  by  Melanchthon  in  1530,  as  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  convoked  a  diet  in  this  city  at  that  time, 
with  a  view  to  an  amicable  arrangement  of  the  schism  that  had 
existed  in  Germany  since  15 17.  The  elector  John  of  Saxony 
called  on  his  Wittenberg  theologians,  with  Luther  at  their  head, 
to  draw  up  the  articles  of  faith ;  but  Luther  was  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  and  of  course  did  not  appear,  though  the  Confes- 
sion was  submitted  to  him  before  presentation. 
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The  emperor,  while  the  diet  was  in  session,  lived  in  the  house 
of  Antony  Fugger,  whose  ancestor,  John  Fugger,  was  a  mastei- 
weaver  in  Graben,  near  Augsburg,  in  1370,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  wealth  and  importance  of  his  family.  At  this  time 
the  emperor  raised  Antony  and  his  brother  to  the  rank  of 
counts,  and  for  the  support  they  afforded  him  in  his  expedition 
against  Algiers  in  1535  they  received  the  right  of  coining 
money.  Antony,  at  his  death,  left  six  millions  of  gold  crowns  in 
ready  money,  besides  jewels  and  possessions  in  all  parts  of 
Europe  and  in  both  Indies.  It  was  of  him  that  the  emperor 
Charles  said,  when  shown  the  royal  treasury  in  Paris,  "There is  a 
linen  weaver  in  Augsburg  that  could  pay  all  that  out  of  his  own 
purse."  So  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  story  that  An- 
tony, on  one  occasion  when  Charles  V.  was  his  visitor,  lighted 
a  fire  of  cinnamon-wood  with  the  emperor's  bond  for  money 
lent  him.  They  were  a  benevolent  family  too,  for  they  bought 
houses  in  the  suburbs  of  Augsburg,  pulled  them  down,  and  built 
one  hundijed  and  eight  houses,  which  they  let  to  poor  citizens  at 
a  low  rent,  and  these  houses  still  go  by  the  name  of  the  Fuggerei. 
The  family  still  continues,  and  their  estates  are  chiefly  in  Bavaria. 
Three  daughters  of  wealthy  Augsburgers  were  married  to  princes : 
Clara  von  Detten,  to  Elector  Frederick  the  Victorious  of  the 
Palatinate;  Agnes  Bernauer,  to  Duke  Albert  III,  of  Bavaria; 
and  Philippina  Welser,  to  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria. 

The  wealth,  the  magnificence,  and  the  extravagance  we  read 
of  in  the  Middle  Ages  sometimes  appear  almost  fabulous.  I 
have  just  been  reading  of  the  Teutonic  knights  in  Prussia.  Their 
grand  master,  Wallenrode,  had  assembled  a  large  army  on  the 
banks  of  the  Niemen  in  1394  for  the  conquest  of  Lithuania.  There 
he  invited  the  knights  to  a  magnificent  entertainment.  Waiting- 
brothers  held  canopies  of  cloth  of  gold  above  every  knight  at  the 
table;  thirty  courses  of  the  choicest  dainties  were  served  in 
dishes  of  gold  and  silver ;  all  the  goblets  were  likewise  of  gold ; 
and  each  guest  was  permitted  to  carry  away  his  cup  and  plate 
after  the  feast. 

But  to  come  back  to  Munich, — to  Bavaria.  We  had  just  left 
Wirtemberg,  the  cradle  of  the  Hohenstaufens, — how  I  would 
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have  enjoyed  going  up  to  the  ruins  where  their  cAStle  stood  !  for 
it  is  said  it  commands  one  of  the  most  magnificent  views  in  all 
Germany.  Sixty  towns,  villages,  and  castles  are  seen  scattered 
through  the  fertile  and  beautiful  valley  of  the  Rems ;  farther  off 
in  the  south  is  seen  the  towering  ridge  of  the  Rauhe  Alp,  along 
whose  sides  the  railway  to  Augsburg  runs ;  and  the  blue  lines  of 
the  Schwarz-Wald,  the  Black  Forest,  form  the  distant  frame 
to  the  lovely  picture.  In  Bavaria,  the  Welfs,  or  Guelphs,  ruled 
for  more  than  a  century.  Their  family  dates  back  to  the  era  of 
Charlemagne,  and  had  their  paternal  estates  on  Lake  Constance. 
The  ancient  line  became  extinct  in  1055,  when  Welf  IV.,  the 
son  of  the  Princess  Kunitza,  sister  of  Welf  III.,  and  the  Italian 
margrave  Azzo  of  Este,  the  founder  of  the  younger  line,  ob- 
tained from  the  emperor,  Henry  IV.,  the  duchy  of  Bavaria. 
His  son,  Henry  the  Black,  married  Wilfride,  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  ancient  Saxony.  Thus  these  Guelphs  soon  became  rich 
and  powerful,  and  rivaled  the  Hohenstaufens.  The  decisive 
battle  between  these  hostile  races  was  fought  near  Weins- 
berg,  in  Wirtemberg,  in  1140.  It  was  here  that  the  names  of 
Welfs  (Guelphs)  and  Waiblingers  (Ghibellines)  were  heard  for 
the  first  time ;  the  battle-cry  of  the  knights,  spurring  on  to  the 
attack,— '*  Strike  for  the  Welfs!"  ''Strike  for  the  Waibling- 
ers!" The  Hohenstaufens  obtained  this  name  from  a  strong 
fortress,  Waiblingen,  now  the  small  town  of  that  name,  a  few 
miles  west  of  their  castle  of  Staufen.  The  first  of  the  Suabian 
or  Franconian  emperors,  Conrad  III.,  exasperated  at  the  heroic 
defense  of  Count  Welf,  resolved  to  destroy  Weinsberg  with  fire 
and  sword.  Just  before  the  last  assault  he  sent  word  to  the 
women,  giving  them  permission  to  leave  the  city  and  carry  with 
them  their  dearest  jewels.  Great  was  his  astonishment  to  see 
the  countess  and  her  companions,  in  long  rows,  coming  out  of 
the  gate,  staggering  beneath  the  weight  of  their  husbands  or 
dearest  relatives.  Conrad  was  moved  to  tears,  and  when  Fred- 
erick of  Suabia,  galloping  up,  upbraided  him  for  his  weakness 
and  denounced  the  treachery,  Conrad  nobly  replied,  "A  royal 
word  must  not  be  twisted,  nor  ungenerously  interpreted."  He 
dismounted,  and,  embracing  the  count  and  countess,  the  tragical 
2  G  42* 
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scene  terminated  in  the  romantic  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  loyal 
old  city  of  Weinsberg  is  still  proud  of  the  name  of  Weibertreu, — 
*'  woman's  faith,'* — which  honors  its  towering  fortress. 

One  of  these  Welfs,  Otho  IV.,  son  of  Henry  the  Lion  of  Sax- 
ony, became  emperor  in  1197;  and  his  cousin,  William  of  Lii- 
neberg,  first  duke  of  Brunswick,  12 18,  was  the  direct  ancestor 
of  Queen  Victoria  of  England.  The  Hohenstaufens  have  died 
out,  but  their  spirit  still  lives.  Conrad's  nephew,  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  awoke  from  his  long  sleep  lately,  and  whoever  had 
eyes  to  see  could  perceive  his  spirit  animating  both  officers  and 
soldiers  of  southern  as  ^^ell  as  northern  Germany  in  re-estab- 
lishing the  German  empire.  Really,  you  see  so  many  things  to 
remind  you  of  those  who  figured  so  largely  in  history,  you  hear 
so  much  said  about  them,  that  you  forget  sometimes  they  are  not 
still  living. 

I  had  not  a  very  high  opinion  of  Bavaria  before  I  came  to 
Europe,  and  I  hardly  know  when  I  have  been  so  agreeably 
surprised  as  in  this  country.  The  old  king,  Louis  I.,  who 
resigned  in  favor  of  his  son,  Maximilian  IL,  in  1848, 1  supposed 
a  foolish,  bigoted  sort  of  person  until  I  came  to  Munich  and 
saw  how  much  he  had  done  for  this  city,  raising  it  from  a  third- 
class  to  a  first-class  capital  in  Europe.  He  built  the  New  Palace, 
the  Glyptothek,  with  its  magnificent  statues ;  the  Pinakothek, 
with  its  pictures ;  the  Odeon  \  the  Public  Library ;  the  Univer- 
sity ;  the  Field-marshal's  Hall,  filled  with  statues ;  the  Arch  of 
Triumph ;  the  Hall  of  Fame ;  the  St.  Ludwig's  Church ;  the 
Theatiner  Church ;  the  Au  Church ;  the  Basilica  of  St.  Bonifa- 
cius;  and  the  Walhalla;  and,  what  is  more,  nearly  all  these 
magnificent  edifice\  and  the  statues  they  contain,  were  paid  for 
with  his  own  money.  He  has  written  a  book  called  Walhalla, 
which  gives  a  short  biography  of  the  celebrated  personages  whose 
statues  ornament  this  building.  He  was  interested  also  in  the 
internal  improvements  in  his  kingdom.  He  began  the  canal 
which  unites  the  river  Main  with  the  Danube,  thus  establishing 
water  communication  from  Rotterdam  to  the  Black  Sea ;  and  he 
built  the  first  railroad  in  Germany, — the  one  from  Nuremberg 
to  Fiirth,  opened  in  1835.  ^  ^^sh  I  could  get  his  biography ;  but 
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I  suppose  it  is  not  yet  written.  He  was  born  in  Strasburg  in 
1786;  and  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  and  his  uncle,  Duke  Charles 
of  Zweibrilcken,  were  his  godfathers.  His  wife  was  Theresa, 
Princess  of  Saxe-Altenburg.  She  died  in  1854,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Bonifacius,  which  was  built  to  commemo- 
rate their  silver  wedding.  His  second  son,  Otho,  was  king  of 
Greece  for  a  time.  His  son  Maximilian,  who  succeeded  him, 
married  Mary,  Princess  of  Prussia.  Exactly  how  the  house  of 
Wittelsbach  succeeded  the  Guelphs,  I  have  not  yet  found  out. 
They  go  back  to  the  times  of  Charlemagne,  and  were  called 
Scheyrer,  taking  the  name  of  Wittelsbach  from  the  year  it  16. 
The  present  king  is  a  descendant  of  this  last  house.  But  sure  I 
am  that  there  has  been  no  greater  lover,  no  greater  patron,  of 
the  fine  arts  since  the  time  of  the  Medici  and  Pope  Leo  X., 
than  this  same  Ludwig  I. ,  King  of  Bavaria. 

Hotel  Nelbock,  Salzburg,  y^//^'  16. — Here  we  are  in  Austria 
again,  in  Salzburg,  on  the  river  Salza,  situated  most  romantically 
amidst  lofty  mountains.  We  received  letters  before  leaving 
Munich,  and  I  do  not  look  for  any  until  I  can  be  sure  enough 
to  write  to  our  banker  where  to  send  them.  We  left  Munich  at 
half-past  nine,  and  reached  this  place  at  one  o'clock.  At 
Rosenheim,  where  the  cars  stopped  for  passengers  to  change  for 
Innspruck,  we  were  agreeably  surprised  to  meet  some  friends, 
who  were  going  to  Innspruck  for  the  second  time,  and  from 
thence  by  carriage  to  Coire,  and  so  on  to  Zurich.  We  stopped 
one  night  at  Coire  when  we  returned  from  Lake  Como,  over 
the  SplOgen,  last  autumn.  We  did  intends  to  go  to  the  Hotel 
Archduke  Charles  here,  but  it  was  so  full  that  we  came  to  this 
one,  where  three  buildings  accommodate  travelers.  One  is  the 
regular  hotel ;  another  the  pension,  for  those  who  make  a  longer 
stay ;  and  the  villa,  in  which  we  are,  for  those  who  prefer  to  be 
more  quiet  than  the  others.  When  we  entered  our  apartments 
they  presented  quite  an  imposing  appearance.  The  furniture 
of  the  parlor  is  of  inlaid  wood,  upholstered  with  purple  plush, — 
three  large  glass  doors  lead  from  it  into  a  room  inclosed  with 
glass,  like  a  conservatory,  which  we  use  for  a  dining-room,  and 
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which  is  of  the  same  length  with  the  parlor, — thirty  feet ;  and  as 
we  look  out  we  see  the  grounds,  beautifully  laid  out ;  while  be- 
yond them  are  fertile  fields  of  grass  and  gfain, — they  are  cutting 
the  wheat  and  rye  already ;  beyond  these  fields  are  hills  and 
mountains.  We  went  into  our  bedrooms:  Austria  forever! 
the  beds  were  screened  with  cotton rlace  curtains,  lined  with 
bright  yellow  glazed  cambric  that  looked  like  silk  ;  altogether 
we  thought  we  were  quite  magnificent. 

We  were  hungry,  and  asked  what  time  we  could  have  dinner. 
''Oh,  every  time,  madame."  Every  waiter  tries  to  speak  a 
little  English  ;  but  it  requires  being  accustomed  to  their  English 
to  be  able  to  understand  what  they  mean.  By  every  time  he 
meant  any  time.  After  an  excellent  dinner  we  took  a  carriage 
and  rode  through  the  town.  This  is  an  old  town,  called  in  the 
times  of  the  Romans  Juvavia,  and  made  the  capital  of  an  arch- 
bishopric, so  Bavarian  chronicles  say,  in  the  year  475  ;  and 
it  remained  a  spiritual  principality  until  1803.  The  castle  or 
fortress,  Hohen-Salzburg,  is  built  on  the  highest  hill  in  the  town, 
its  pinnacled  towers  rising  four  hundred  feet  above  the  Capitel- 
platz.  The  fortification  was  founded  in  the  ninth  century ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  present  building  was  begun  1496,  and 
nearly  finished  in  twenty-eight  years,  by  the  Archbishop  Leon- 
hard.  I  would  like  to  know  something  of  his  history,  for  he 
must  have  understood  military  tactics  and  engineering  as  well 
as  theology,  perhaps  more. 

We  did  not  feel  inclined  to  get  out  and  walk  up  to  examine 
it,  so  drove  on  to  Hellbrunn,  which  means  clear  spring,  which 
is  about  three  miles  from  Salzburg.  The  road  runs  along  the 
bank  of  the  river  Salza,  with  its  gray  glacier  water,  and  is 
shaded  on  both  sides  with  gigantic  trees.  This  'Hellbrunn  was 
a  sort  of  chateau  built  by  one  of  the  archbishops  as  a  summer 
retreat.  First  we  were  taken  through  one  of  the  side  doors  of 
the  court  into  the  gardens,  where  the  water  came  flowing  down 
from  the  mountain  into  fountains,  over  which  all  kinds  of  marine 
animals  and  sea-nymphs  presided;  then  over  a  small  bridge  to 
another  fountain,  where  Neptune  sat  with  his  sea-horses,  rearing 
up  their  fore  feet,  and  spouting  water  through  their  mouths  and 
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nostrils.  On  the  opposite  side  was  a  grotto,  into  which  we 
were  shown,  to  see  Andromeda  chained  to  a  rock  in  the  sea,  and 
a  monster,  or  dragon,  trying  to  devour  her  as  he  swam  around 
the  rock,  and  every  time  he  attempted  to  touch  her  he  was  hit 
by  the  sword  of  Perseus,  her  defender.  The  story  says  Perseus 
killed  the  monster,  but  we  did  not  stay  to  see  him  do  it.  The 
next  grotto  we  went  in,  a  key  was  turned  and  a  wreath  arose 
from  the  fountain,  through  the  leaves  of  which  the  water  fell 
on  all  sides,  forming  the  Bridal  Veil.  As  we  turned  to  go 
out,  ever  so  many  small  jets  of  water  crossing  each  other  barred 
our  passage,  reminding  us  of  the  water- works  in  the  villa  of 
Pallavicini,  near  Genoa.  As  we  proceeded  on  our  way,  we 
passed  all  sorts  of  miniature  concerns  moved  by  water:  grist- 
mills, saw-mills,  fountains  filled  with  various  kinds  of  fish,  water 
coming  down-stairs;  some  of  the  risings  of  the  steps  were 
covered  with  pictures, — of  porcelain,  I  suppose, — which  looked 
very  pretty  through  the  water, — besides  all  sorts  of  figures, 
grotesque,  hideous,  comical,  and  nondescript.  As  we  came  to 
what  looked  like  a  large  toy-shop,  we  met  two  gentlemen  of  our 
acquaintance,  one  of  whom  turned  back  and  told  the  young 
girl  to  let  on  the  water,  and  lo !  "The  butcher  began  to  kill 
the  ox,  the  ox  began  to  drink  the  water,  the  water  began  to 
quench  the  fire,"  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  story.  In  a 
word,  it  was  a  mechanical  toy,  representing  all  trades  at  work ; 
carpenters  were  building  a  house,  a  butcher  was  knocking  down 
an  ox,  soldiers  were  parading  in  front  of  a  castle,  peasants 
taking  off  their  hats  to  lords,  women  were  churning,  washing, 
sewing,  parties  were  dancing, — it  was  more  amusing  and 
wonderful  than  the  Strasburg  clock.  We  walked  on  a  little 
farther  and  saw  the  stone  theatre,  up  over  our  heads,  near  the 
top  of  the  hill.  It  is  hewn  out  of  the  rocks,  and  pastorals  and 
operas  used  to  be  performed  in  it,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
archbishops.  I  believe  all  this  was  built  about  the  year  161 5. 
What  would  we  think  of  archbishops  spending  their  money  in 
such  a  manner  nowadays?  There  were  fish-ponds  also,  and 
the  park  used  to  be  stocked  with  deer.  It  began  to  rain  before 
we  got  back,  but  we  closed  our  carriage  and  so  did  not  get  wet. 
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We  rode  by  the  house  in  which  Mozart  was  born.  A  large  sign 
on  the  outside,  painted  in  large  letters,  "Mozart's  dwelling- 
house/'  gave  this  information.  He  was  buried  here  also;  and  a 
fine  bronze  statue  of  him,  by  Schwanthaler,  stands  in  one  of  the 
squares.  There  is  a  school  of  music  here  called  the  Mozarteum, 
in  which  is  shown  the  piano  he  used. 

They  have  a  singular  way  here  of  putting  up  grain  to  dry. 
We  put  it  up  in  shocks;  here  they  have  poles,  and  tie  the 
little  sheaves  on  them.     I  said  they  looked  like  a  procession  of 

Neapolitan  monks ;  Mr. said  they  reminded  him  of  a  troop 

of  Sioux  or  Comanche  Indians. 

Well,  we  have  been  up  to  the  old  castle,  and  had  a  glorious 
view  of  the  surrounding  country.  How  I  wish  I  could  get  a 
book  to  tell  me  something  of  the  private  life  of  these  old  arch- 
bishops, who  built  fortresses,  and  castles,  and  villas,  and  laid  out 
pleasure-grounds,  and  led  armies,  and  crowned  princes  and  em- 
perors, and  founded  monasteries  and  churches !  They  told  us 
Archbishop  Leonhard  was  the  founder  of  the  castle-chapel,  as 
well  as  of  the  present  imposing  pile,  that  took  him  twenty-eight 
years  to  build.  Everywhere  you  see  him  represented  in  reliefs 
of  red  marble,  with  his  coat  of  arms  and  a  radish  added,  because 
he  introduced  the  culture  of  radishes  into  this  country.  We  saw 
an  abundance  of  these  vegetables  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
this  castle  stands  when  we  came  up,  and  they  looked  so  fine  I 
resolved  to  order  some  for  my  lunch,  and  to  eat  them  in  his 
honor.  I  will  send  you  a  little  picture  of  the  castle  and  mark  a 
line  to  the  dwelling  apartments  of  this  prelate,  which  he  fitted 
up  with  a  degree  of  splendor  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
These  apartments  have  lately  been  restored  to  their  primitive 
beauty.  As  we  entered  the  grand  saloon,  our  courier  said, 
*'  Here  is  a  good  deal  of  real  indigo."  The  ceiling  and  walls 
are  painted  indigo-blue,  with  gilt  balls  and  stars  to  enliven  them. 
Good,  strong  wooden  settles  run  all  around  the  room,  and  the 
coat  of  arms  and  the  radish  are  emblazoned  over  all  the  doors. 
We  were  shown  a  small  room  off  the  audience-chamber,  in  which 
one  good  old  archbishop  was  kept  a  prisoner  for  seven  years, 
because  he  tried  to  do  away  with  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy ; 
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and  therefore  they  thought  he  had  gone  mad,  and  was  to  be  kept 
out  of  harm's  way,  or  the  way  of  doing  harm.  The  custodian 
showed  us  the  sleeping-chair  in  which  he  died.  There  is  an  un- 
derground way  from  these  rooms  to  the  cathedral  you  see  below 
in  the  town,  and  which  the  bishops  used  in  troublous  times  for 
fear  of  assassination.  They  must  have  earned  their  dinners  going 
up  and  down  these  stairs ;  we  found  it  fatiguing  coming  up  the 
steps  and  winding  road  on  the  outside,  enlivened  by  beautiful 
views  at  every  turn  and  halting-place.  Our  guide  told  us  that 
Bismark  visited  this  fastness  last  autumn,  and  that  Lady  Bismark 
was  carried  up  in  a  chair ;  but  we  preferred  to  walk.  After  going 
into  the  castle-chapel  to  see  the  twelve  apostles  in  red  marble, 
we  drove  around  about  a  mile  to  the  left  of  the  castle,  to  Aigen, 
to  see  the  villa  of  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  cardinal  archbishop 
of  Prague.  It  is  a  very  pretty  place  in  a  very  beautiful  spot,  and 
surrounded  by  most  picturesque  scenery.  I  must  not  forget  to 
say  that  the  picture  I  send  you  was  taken  from  the  Capuchin 
Mountain.  I  have  another  taken  from  the  Monksberg.  They 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  scenery  around  Salzburg. 

Yesterday  we  went  down  to  Berchtesgaden  to  see  the  salt  mines. 
It  was  a  drive  of  about  two  hours.  We  rode  along  through  a 
narrow  defile,  through  which  the  stream  called  the  Aim  runs. 
We  passed  some  light  horse  who  were  exercising ;  now  darting 
out  from  behind  rocks,  then  galloping  along  the  road,  and  then 
disappearing,  I  could  not  see  where.  Solitary  horsemen  seemed 
stationed  here  and  there, — they  were  practicing  ambuscades,  I 
presume.  At  Hangenderstein  we  reached  the  boundary  line 
between  Austria  and  Bavaria.  The  Austrian  landmark  is  St. 
Leopold,  the  patron  saint  of  the  archduchy ;  the  Bavarian  is 
a  crucifix,  dated  15 14,  standing  near  an  old  tower  where  was 
formerly  the  Bavarian  custom-house. 

We  stopped  at  the  hotel  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  mine. 
Over  the  old  entrance,  a  few  rods  distant,  I  noticed  the  date, 
1628.  On  saying  we  wished  to  go  into  the  mine,  we  were  taken 
into  a  room  in  which  the  ladies  had  to  change  their  dresses  for 
a  miner's  costume.  On  seeing  the  costume,  I  immediately  gave 
up  going.     Such  laughing  and  bustling  to  get  equipped  I  never 
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saw.  The  moment  a  lady  entered  a  maid  seized  her,  and  begaa 
to  undress  her  with  such  speed  as  'perfectly  astonished  me. 
Many,  as  soon  as  they  had  changed  their  dresses,  went  into  a 
photographic  establishment  near  by  to  have  their  pictures  taken. 
I  was  exceedingly  amused  with  a  German  lady,  about  forty-five 
years  old  I  judged,  who  came  with  her  husband  and  two 
daughters.  At  first*  she  hesitated  about  going  ;  at  length  they 
prevailed  upon  her,  and  she  came  in  to  get  a  miner's  suit. 
She  was  a  large,  stout  woman,  and  while  they  were  dress- 
ing her  she  kept  laughing  and  saying,  ''Mich  schamt!  mich 
schamt," — ''  I  am  ashamed  of  myself!  I  am  ashamed  !"  When 
she  opened  the  door  to  go  out,  her  husband  and  friends  caught 
sight  of  her,  and  such  hearty  peals  of  laughter  I  never  heard. 
Laughing  and  blushing  and  saying  ''Mich  schamt!"  they  led 
her  into  the  mine.  While  my  party  were  in  the  mine,  I  strolled 
around  and  gathered  some  flowers.  Coming  back  to  the  en- 
trance as  the  hand -car  came  whizzing  out,  I  was  told  I  had  lost 
so  much  by  not  going  with  them  that  I  began  to  feel  sorry,  and 
said  I  would  like  to  see  it  were  it  not  for  changing  my  dress. 

Mr. said  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary ;  that  he  wanted 

to  go  in  again ;  that  he  would  get  a  guide  just  for  us ;  and  so  I 
went.  Following  the  guide  we  entered  the  salt  mountain,  and 
after  walking  about  twelve  hundred  feet  came  to  a  place  where 
roads  branched  off  in  different  directions.  We  then  went  up 
three  pairs  of  stairs,  and  soon  after  entering  the  third  story  came 
to  a  salt  lake  five  hundred  feet  long, — the  shape  of  the  lake  was 
irregular;  two  hundred  and  fifty  lamps  were  placed  along  its 
banks,  and  each  of  us  had  lanterns  in  our  hands ;  but  all  these 
only  made  the  lake  look  more  weird.  We  got  into  a  boat  and 
rowed  across  the  lake,  then  landed,  and  after  walking  a  little  dis- 
tance came  to  a  place  where  the  miners  were  breaking  off  the 

salt-rock,  and  where  Mr. asked  for  some  specimens,  and 

gave  me  one  beautiful  piece,  which  was  rose-colored.  I  had 
also  one  quite  white.  The  greater  part,  however,  is  gray.  I 
saw  some  large  pieces  of  what  is  called  horse-salt,  because  one 
of  these  pieces  is  put  in  the  mangers  of  horses  for  them  to 
nibble  at.     There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  men  at 
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work  in  this  mine.  I  inquired  how  many  salt  lakes  there  were. 
From  one  man  I  understood  there  were  six ;  from  another^  thirty- 
six  ;  and  from  another,  sixty.  I  believe  them  all.  When  the 
water  which  is  conducted  into  these  lakes  becomes  salt  enough, 
it  is  let  off  by  pipes,  and  carried  to  Reichenhall,  forty-five  miles 
distant,  for  evaporation.  Reichenhall  is  the  great  central  point 
of  union  of  the  four  principal  Bavarian  salt-works.  We  soon 
came  to  an  inclined  plane,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees. The  guide  sat  down  first ;  my  friend  behind  him,  and 
I  behind  my  friend,  and  down  we  slid, — the  guide  having  very 
thick  leather  mittens,  and  holding  on  the  rope  along  the  inclined 
plane,  to  regulate  our  speed, — ^but  notwithstanding  that  we  came 
to  a  very  abrupt  stand-still.     Of  course,  my  hands  being  on  Mr. 

*s  shoulders,  I  felt  the  shock  less.     You  see,  this  slide  is  not 

so  pleasant  as  down  a  hill  with  a  level  space  at  the  bottom, 
where  your  sleigh  gradually  stops  of  itself.  And  now  we  came 
to  something  artistic, — a  pretty  little  chamber,  or  chapel ;  lamps 
were  placed  behind  translucent  pieces  of  rock-salt,  some  pink, 
some  yellow,  some  white,  and  some  gray.  There  was  a  hand- 
some cross,  the  crown  of  Bavaria,  and  the  letter  L.  for  King 
Louis,  and  various  other  ornaments,  beautifully  arranged.  Leav- 
ing this  we  soon  descended  another  inclined  plane,  and  came 
into  a  very  large  chamber,  from  which  we  began  to  ascend  in  a 
circuitous  direction  until  we  came  to  a  level  with  the  entrance. 

Here  we  fbund  a  hand-car.    The  guide  got  on  astride,  Mr. 

next,  and  I  last  of  all.  I  put  a  shawl  over  my  miner's  cap,  for 
the  wind  whizzed  fearfully  cold  around  my  ears,  at  the  speed  we 
were  going.  I  am  quite  sure  the  hand-car  ran  down  an  inclined 
plane,  for  we  ran  away  to  the  hotel  before  it  stopped. 

And  as  if  this  was  not  enough  for  one  day,  we  took  a 
circuitous  route  home  by  the  "Konig's  See," — King's  Lake. 
After  a  ride  of  three  and  a  half  miles  we  came  to  the  lake.  We 
passed  some  pretty  chateaux  and  villas  on  our  way,  and  when 
we  came  to  the  king's  villa  the  driver  said  that  the  crown  prince 
of  Prussia  was  going  to  stay  there  when  he  comes  on  to  Berchtes- 
gaden  to  review  the  troops.  We  took  a  boat  at  the  house  of  the 
fish-master,  and  had  two  strong  peasant  women  and  a  man  to 
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Steer,  and  were  rowed  across  the  dark  green  water  to  St. 
Bartholomew,  where  the  king  has  a  hunting-seat.  Some  of  the 
mountains  along  the  lake  were  eight  thousand  feet  high,  and 
streams  of  water  came  pouring  down  from  them  into  the  lake. 
There  was  a  celebrated  echo,  opposite  which  a  party  in  another 
boat  stopped  to  fire  pistols  and  awaken  the  echo.  This  lake  is 
six  miles  long,  and  when  we  landed  at  St.  Bartholomew  we  were 
ready  for  a  dinner,  and  ordered  some  of  their  celebrated  fish — 
saiblings  they  call  them — for  our  lunch.  I  never  was  in  a  more 
quiet,  solitary  place  in  my  life.  It  is  the  very  place  for  hermits 
along  this  lake.  I  expected  something  cheerful,  something  even 
gay,  in  being  rowed  by  peasant  women,  but  they  looked  weary 
and  solemn,  and  the  shores  so  steep  and  wild, — ^a  pleasant  haunt 
doubtless  for  chamois  and  hunters,  or  for  large,  gay  parties  out 
on  picnics,  but  nothing  else.  One  of  our  friends  tried  to  coax 
the  man  who  keeps  the  restaurant  to  let  him  stay  two  or  three 
days, — it  was  just  the  place  to  write  up  his  journal.  No,  the 
king's  orders  were  explicit;  no  one  could  stay  overnight; 
strangers  could  come  in  the  morning,  could  have  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  supper,  but  not  a  bed.  He  would  not  only  lose  his 
situation,  but  would  also  be  punished  if  he  disobeyed  orders, 
and  our  friend  had  to  leave  when  we  did. 

IscHL,  Hotel  Archduke  Franz  Karl,  July  i8. — Here  we 
are  in  Ischl,  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  a  most  beautiful  watering- 
.  place,  frequented  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  Austrian 
nobility.  The  emperor  and  empress  are  here  now  in  their  villa. 
Ischl  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  what  is  called  the  Salzkammer- 
gut ;  that  is,  the  property  of  the  Austrian  government  in  the 
salt-mines.  It  seems  that  the  king  of  Bavaria,  in  working  his 
salt-mines  in  Berchtesgaden,  has  got  over  a  little  into  the 
Austrian  dominions,  and  is  obliged  to  pay  an  equivalent  for  so 
doing. 

We  had  engaged  a  carriage  at  Salzburg  to  bring  us  here,  but 
as  it  did  not  come  in  time  we  went  to  the  cars,  and  just  as  we 
were  seated  up  came  the  Tyrolese  in  his  green  suit,  and  feathers 
in  his  cap,  stammering  out  some  excuses  for  not  being  prompt. 
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Our  courier  scolded  him,  and  sent  him  off  grumbling.  At 
Lambach  we  stayed  a  little  while  and  changed  cars  for  Gmun- 
den.  Just  above  Lambach  we  saw  three  towers  rising  above 
the  trees.  They  were  the  towers  of  a  pilgrimage  church, 
founded  by  an  abbot  of  the  monastery  in  honor  of  the  Trinity. 
The  church  is  triangular  in  its  form,  and  the  number  three  is 
constantly  kept  in  view.  In  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
church  to  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  three  hundred 
and  thirty-three  florins,  a  surplus  was  deducted  and  distributed 
among  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  poor  persons.  At  Gmun- 
den,  the  capital  of  the  Salzkammergut,  we  took  a  small  steamer, 
named  Sofie,  for  Ebensee,  at  the  opposite  end  of  Traun  See. 
This  lake  is  nine  miles  long,  and  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
lake  in  Austria.  Its  shores  are  very  beautiful,  and  the  numerous 
villas  along  its  banks  make  it  look  cheerful  and  animated.  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  German  lady  from  Posen,  and  was 
much  entertained  with  her  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the 
beautiful  scenery  we  passed. 

I  am  writing  you  on  a  picture  of  Ebensee.  The  river  Traun 
comes  into  the  lake  near  this  village,  and  an  immense  quantity 
of  wood  was  lying  in  the  water,  and  piled  up  on  the  banks  for 
the  use  of  the  salt-works.  The  salt  water  evaporated  here  is 
conducted  from  Ischl  and  Hallstadt.  We  took  a  carriage  at 
Ebensee  and  arrived  at  this  hotel  at  half-past  ten.  We  were 
pretty  well  fatigued,  and  slept  late  the  next  morning.  After 
breakfast  we  took  a  walk,  and  in  the  afternoon  had  a  fine  drive 
through  a  fir  forest,  and  then  rode  to  the  Rettenbach  wilder- 
ness,— ^a  very  wild  place,  where  the  river,  creek  we  would  call  it, 
comes  down  a  narrow  gorge,  the  rocks  worn  by  the  rush  of  the 
water,  and  the  timber  cut  on  its  banks  into  the  most  fantastic 
shapes.  We  had  a  bo^  about  twelve  years  old  to  show  us  the 
way.  I  asked  him  his  name.  "  Johan."  (The  J  is  pronounced 
like  our  Y.)  "  Johan  what?**  "  Johan  Zabitzour,"  he  replied. 
The  name  was  so  singular  I  remembered  it.  Riding  home  we 
saw  people  pulling  flax  and  at  work  in  the  fields.  The  crops 
are  looking  remarkably  fine, — all  these  valleys  are  extremely 
fertile.     There  is  also  an  abundance  of  fruit,  and  very  large 
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orchards ;  but  I  have  tasted  no  apples  so  delicious  as  our  own. 
On  our  way  from  Wiesbaden  to  Stuttgart,  and  all  through  Wir- 
temberg  I  saw  large  fields  of  poppies,  but  no  one  could  tell  me 
what  they  did  with  them. 

All  along  the  roads  we  saw  pictures  of  saints,  and  the  Madonna, 
and  crucifixes.  On  the  way  from  Salzburg  to  Berchtesgaden 
there  were  some  fearful  ones:  large  wooden  figures  made  to 
represent  the  Saviour  and  the  two  thieves  \  sometimes  all  were 
facing  the  road,  and  sometimes  the  thieves  turned  to  face  the 
Saviour.  There  is  a  large  high  rock  in  the  Traun  river  here, 
with  a  large  cross  upon  it,  and  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  very 
richly  gilt.  I  suppose  it  is  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  boat- 
men who  load  their  boats  here,  and  the  current  is  so  rapid  they 
float  down  the  stream.  They  are  towed  up  by  horses  when 
they  return.  The  hotels  here  are  filled  with  tourists,  and  I  do 
not  wonder,  for  it  is  a  lovely  place.  Our  hotel  is  named  in 
honor  of  the  present  emperor's  father. 

To-day  we  made  an  excursion  to  Hallstadt,  and  had  a  delight- 
ful drive  through  the  valley  of  the  river  Traun.  The  old  em- 
peror Ferdinand,  who  is  now  living  in  Prague,  and  who  was 
obliged  to  resign  in  favor  of  his  nephew,  the  present  emperor, 
used  to  spend  much  time  in  Ischl.  His  regular  walk  every 
morning  was  on  this  road,  and  so  two  large  marble  columns, 
one  fountain,  and  one  guide-board  announce  that  important 
fact  to  travelers.  .  We  passed  the  hospital  of  the  empress  Eliza- 
beth, erected  in  this  valley  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants. 
All  along  this  river  are  immense  quantities  of  wood  and  timber, 
cut  on  these  mountains  and  floated  down  to  different  saw-mills 
between  Ischl  and  Ebensee.  At  the  Gosau  saw-mills  we  lefl  our 
carriage  to  wait  for  us,  and  took  a  row-boat  to  cross  the  Lake 
of  Hallstadt.  It  was  rowed  by  a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  boy. 
We  landed  at  Hallstadt,  and  stopped  at  the  Hotel  zum  GrQner 
Baum, — Green  Tree, — ^where  we  took  our  lunch  on  a  large  bal- 
cony of  the  second  story,  overlooking  the  lake.  Such  a  wild, 
picturesque  spot  I  do  not  think  could  be  found  out  of  the 
Tyrol.  We  saw  a  villa  off  in  the  distance,  apparently  on  an 
island,  and  I  asked  who  lived  there.     **A  very  unsocial  gen- 
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tleman  from  Vienna,  who  spends  his  summer  there  with  his 
family  in  order  to  get  away  from  society."  The  gentleman 
who  said  this  was  also  from  Vienna.  He  spends  his  summers 
generally  at  Hallstadt,  as  this  place  is  sufficiently  quiet  to  suit 
him.  After  lunch  I  took  some  bread  and  cheese  to  the  man  who 
rowed  us  over,  and  told  him  to  divide  it  with  the  others.  See- 
ing that  he  kept  the  roll  of  white  bread  for  himself  and  gave 
the  slices  of  brown  bread  to  the  woman  and  boy,  I  went  up  to 
the  balcony  again,  beckoned  to  the  woman,  and  threw  down 
some  more  rolls,  at  which  she  seemed  very  exultant. 

At  Gosau  we  passed  the  Gosau  Zwang,  a  salt-water  conduit, 
which  forms  a  bridge  across  the  valley  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  feet  long,  and  supported  by  seven  huge  pillars,  the  highest 
of  which  is  one  hundred  and  forty-two  feet.  About  four  miles 
from  that  place  and  near  the  village  of  Hallstadt,  we  noticed 
Rodolph's  Tower,  built  by  the  emperor  Albert  in  1299  to  pro- 
tect the  salt-works  from  the  bishops  of  Salzburg. 

After  lunch  we  walked  on  through  the  valley  to  see  the  Schlier 
(veil)  Fall ;  but  it  is  only  a  veil  of  water  falling  from  a  height 
of  three  hundred  feet.  We  went  on  farther  to  see  a  more  cele- 
brated fall,  the  Waldbach-Strub.  I  was  very  warm  with  walking, 
and  just  as  we  turned  to  enter  the  ravine  the  wind  came  down 
so  cold  that  I  was  afraid  to  venture ;  the  others  went  on,  and 
were  delighted  with  the  view.  Meantime  I  gathered  flowers,  and 
walked  on  slowly,  stopping  to  talk  with  the  peasants,  who  opened 
the  gates  for  me.  One  old  man  told  me  all  the  misfortunes,  I 
believe,  that  had  ever  happened  to  him ;  and  one  woman  asked  me 
if  America  was  very  far  off.  Some  had  little  articles  of  carved 
wood  for  sale,  and  seemed  very  thankful  for  the  purchases  made, 
saying  that  their  summers  were  short,  and  if  they  did  not  save 
and  work  then  they  would  want  in  the  long  winters.  We  met 
three  parties  returning  from  the  Waldbach,  and  two  just  going 
as  we  came  away.  I  noticed  on  the  old  Catholic  church  a  pic- 
ture, or  rather  a  fresco,  of  St.  Christopher,  about  twenty  feet 
high.  He  seems  to  be  a  favorite  saint  in  the  Tyrol,  as  I  have 
frequently  seen  pictures  of  him  since  coming  into  this  country. 

About  half  way  back  to  Ischl  it  began  to  rain,  and  we  had  to 
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close  our  carriage.  It  stopped  before  we  reached  the  hotel,  and 
began  again  as  soon  as  we  entered  the  house.  I  hope  it  will  be 
pleasant  to-morrow,  as  we  have  engaged  a  carriage  to  take  us 
back  to  Salzburg ;  it  being  the  only  way  to  get  out  of  the  Salz- 
kamraergut  on  the  west.  Saturday  we  intend  to  go  on  to  Inn- 
spruck,  and  spend  a  day  or  two  there. 

Innspruck,  Oesterreichischer  Hof,  July  21. — I  will  begin 
where  I  left  off  in  my  last  letter.  We  left  Ischl  at  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  rode  through  a  beautiful  valley,  until  we  came  to 
the  little  village  of  Strobl,  on  the  east  end  of  St.  Wolfgang  See, 
a  greenish-blue  lake,  eight  miles  long  and  one  and  a  quarter 
broad.  Our  driver  pointed  out  the  Hochzeitskreuz  (the  wedding- 
cross),  where  a  wedding  party,  during  festivities  in  the  winter, 
were  drowned  in  the  lake,  by  the  breaking  of  the  ice.  Then  we 
came  to  the  Ochsenkreuz  (ox's  cross),  commemorating  the  ex- 
ploits of  a  butcher,  whose  ox  became  unmanageable  and  plunged 
into  the  lake.  The  butcher,  grasping  the  ox  by  the  tail,  reached 
the  opposite  bank  in  safety.  We  saw  the  tower  of  St.  Wolfgang 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  looking  as  if  it  might  be  one 
of  the  loveliest  places  in  the  world.  We  stopped  at  St.  Gilgen, 
situated  on  the  west  end  of  the  lake,  to  get  our  lunch,  and  were 
much  amused,  as  we  walked  through  the  waiting-saloon  (as  they 
call  the  room  into  which  everybody  goes  on  arriving),  to  see 
swallows  flying  in  and  out  to  their  nests  on  the  beams  overhead. 

We  had  passed  fields  of  flax,  and  rich  fields  of  grain,  and 
magnificent  forests  of  fir,  thus  far  from  Ischl ;  but  as  we  as- 
cended the  hills  beyond  St.  Gilgen,  and  had  a  view  over  nearly 
all  the  lake,  I  never  saw  a  more  glorious  landscape.  Were  I  to 
pile  up  all  the  epithets  in  language  as  high  as  one  of  the  moun- 
tains on  its  shores,  I  could  not  do  it  justice.  Sure  I  am,  if  I 
had  some  extra  thousands,  I  would  get  some  first-rate  landscape 
painter  to  make  me  a  picture  of  it.  One  comfort,  I  shall  have 
the  picture  of  it  in  my  mind  as  long  as  I  live ;  and  I  would  not 
sell  even  this  image  for  anything  less  than  a  sum  suflficient  to 
buy  a  real  live  painting  of  it.  A  thunder-storm  caught  us  along 
the  hills  soon  after ;  but  we  closed  our  carriage,  and  as  it  was  a 
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good  one  we  did  not  get  wet.  About  ten  miles  farther  we 
stopped  at  Hof,  at  the  post-inn,  to  get  our  dinner.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  can  give  you  an  idea  of  these  immense  post-inns, 
built  before  railroad  times,  and  whei^  all  traveling  was  done  by 
post,  and  when,  of  course,  all  classes  had  to  be  accommodated : 
servants,  upper  servants,  commoners,  and  nobles.  It  is  like  a 
small  town,  all  under  one  roof;  as  it  was  raining  when  we  ar- 
rived, I  saw  some  eating  in  a  room  without  any  light  except  that 
which  the  open  door  gave  them.  This  class  usually  eat  out-of- 
doors.  We  passed  through  a  room  in  which  some  of  the  middle- 
class  travelers  were  eating  at  the  table-d'hote,  on  our  way  to  the 
apartments  of  honor,  where  we  had  ordered  our  dinner,  and 
where  waiters,  with  hands  placed  together  reverently,  stood  ready 
to  take  orders  for  what  we  might  condescend  to  have,  little  think- 
ing we  were  so  hungry  we  would  be  thankful  to  get  anything. 

From  Hof  our  road  was  across  an  elevated  plain,  affording  a 
good  view  of  the  distant  fields  of  Bavaria  and  the  meanderings 
of  the  river  Salza.  I  counted  between  Ischl  and  Salzburg 
thirty  pictures  of  the  Madonna  and  saints,  fastened  on  posts 
along  the  road,  and  covered  with  little  roofs,  to  protect  the 
pictures  from  the  weather ;  and  about  a  dozen  small  chapels,  just 
large  enough  for  two  persons  to  kneel  and  pray  before  the  cru- 
cifixes which  they  contained. 

The  women  we  saw  along  the  road  wore  a  sort  of  black  shawl 
tied  over  their  heads  in  a  knot  behind,  concealing  all  their  hair  \ 
the  men  wear  hats  with  a  broad  green  ribbon  tied  around  the 
crown,  and  feathers  of  wild  birds,  peacocks,  beards  of  chamois, 
or  flowers,  in  their  hat-bands.  I  saw  one  man  in  black  breeches, 
the  seams  trimmed  with  yellow  braid,  green  stockings,  red  vest, 
and  green  roundabout  with  red  collar,  a  rosette  and  peacock's 
feather  on  one  side  of  his  hat,  and  a  chamois's  beard  floating 
over  the  crown  and  hanging  down  on  the  other  side;  and  I 
thought  of  the  importance  he  must  have  among  these  peasant 
people.  At  any  rate,  he  must  have  caught  a  chamois,  or  he  could 
not  thus  have  decorated  his  crest.  Wonder  what  our  Putnam 
did  with  the  wolf  he  killed  ? — and  whether  any  guide-board  has 
ye»  been  put  up  near  the  rocks  down  which  he  galloped  ? 
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As  we  drew  near  to  Salzburg  die  road  began  to  descend.  On 
one  of  the  heights  before  reaching  the  town  we  saw  Schloss  Neu- 
haus,  erected  in  1424  by  Archbishop  Neuhaus.  I  wonder  if 
there  are  no  old  chronicles  that  I  can  get  hold  of  which  could 
tell  me  more  of  these  old  bishops?  I  know  that  Winfrid,  bom  at 
Crediton  in  Devonshire,  England,  a.d.  680,  called  afterwards  St. 
Boniface,  **the  apostle  of  Germany,"  established  the  bishoprics 
of  Regensburg,  Erfurt,  Paderborn,  Wtirzburg,  Eichstadt,  and 
Salzburg.  I  know,  too,  that  Charlemagne  gave  a  splendid  recep- 
tion at  Salzburg  to  the  Greek  ambassadors  sent  by  the  Emperor 
Nicephorus  to  settle  the  frontiers  between  the  two  empires ;  and 
that  in  his  time  all  bishops  and  clergy  were  forbidden  to  appear 
in  the  army,  unless  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain  or  almoner ;  and 
they  were  also  forbidden  to  absent  themselves  from  their  dioceses 
for  a  longer  space  than  three  weeks  at  a  time.  But  when  the 
brothers  and  sons  of  emperors,  kings,  and  princes  became  bishops 
and  archbishops,  and  held  large  domains  or  fiefs,  remembering 
their  obligations  to  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the  state,  and 
that  the  sentiments  of  the  nations  were  wholly  martial,  and 
holding  as  they  did  the  profession  of  arms  in  the  highest  honor, 
it  is  not  so  great  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  the  prelates 
frequently  led  their  retainers  themselves  in  battle.  The  emperor 
Conrad  II.  gave  the  protection  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Tyrol  as  a  fief  to  the  bishop  of  Trent,  who  appointed  the  count 
of  Tyrol  to  attend  to  its  temporal  affairs ;  in  the  year  1200  these 
counts  were  the  bishop's  most  powerful  vassals.  With  thoughts 
of  mediaeval  bishops  running  in  my  head,  we  entered  Salzburg, 
and  were  received  by  the  landlord  of  the  Nelbock  hat  in  hand. 

We  left  Salzburg  the  next  morning  at  nine,  and  went  to  Ro- 
senheim, where  we  changed  cars,  took  our  lunch,  and  read  a 
flaming  notice  of  the  accommodations  and  the  beauties  of 
Aussee,  another  lake  in  the  mountains.  The  advertisement  was 
in  French,  German,  Italian,  and  English.  We  laughed  heartily 
on  reading  the  English  column,  enumerating,  among  other 
things,  ''the  most  accomplished  meats  and  captivating  drinks" 
that  were  to  be  had  in  one  of  the  hotels  at  Aussee. 

The  first  place  of  interest  we  came  to  was  Kufstein,  an  ancient 
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fortress,  on  a  steep  rock,  nearly  surrounded  by  the  river  Inn. 
Everything  has  to  be  raised  by  a  windlass  for  the  use  of  the 
people  living  in  it.     The  emperor  Maximilian  I.  had  decided  a 
dispute  between  Duke  Albert  and  Rupert,  in  1504,  in  favor  of 
Albert.     Rupert  had  bought  the  commander  of  the  fortress, 
Hanns  Pienzenauer,  by  a  present  of  thirty  thousand  florins,  to  re- 
fuse to  surrender.     Maximilian  sent  seven  small  cannons  to  play 
upon  its  walls,  and,  although  they  worked  faithfully  all  day,  they 
made  no  impression  on  the  walls,  which  were  fourteen  feet  thick. 
Hanns  in  derision  ordered  the  walls  to  be  swept  off  with  brooms. 
Max  sent  to  Innspruck  for  the'  two  largest  cannons  in  Germany, 
called  Wake-up  and  Puffed-cheeks,  which  soon  made  an  impres- 
sion, and  forced  the  garrison  to  surrender.     The  emperor  was 
so  angry  because  he  had  been  obliged  to  ruin  so  much  of  tlie 
castle,  that  he  ordered  the  execution  of  all  the  garrison.    Hanns 
and  ten  of  the  principal  officers  were  beheaded,  when  Duke  Eric 
of  Brunswick  begged  him  to  spare  the'  lives  of  the  others.     Max 
replied,  **that  he  had  sworn  to  kill  them;  but,"  added  he, 
touching  the  duke's  cheek,  '^I  am  going  off,  and  you  can  let 
them  run  away."     This  emperor  was  greatly  beloved  by  all  his 
subjects.     At  Kiefersfelden  we  passed  the  Bavarian  frontier,  and 
saw  the  beautiful  Gothic  Otto-Capelle,  erected  to  commemorate 
the  departure  of  King  Otho  of  Greece,  in  1833. 

As  our  luggage  was  booked  from  Salzburg,  in  Austrian  Tyrol, 
to  Innspruck,  the  capital  of  all  Tyrol,  and  also  Austrian,  we  had 
no  trouble  at  the  custom-house,  and  arrived  here  at  the  Oester- 
reichischer  Hof  (Austrian  court)  at  half-past  five  p.m.  The 
table-d'hote  was  at  six,  so  I  went  out  for  some  picture-paper  to 
write  letters.  We  have  most  comfortable,  large,  airy,  and 
"accomplished"  apartments,  though  the  beds  are  rather  hard; 
but  we  had  the  good  fortime  to  exchange  cotton  for  feather 
pillows. 

This  morning  I  took  my  breakfast  early  in  order  to  go  to  the 
Jesuits'  church,  and  heard  some  splendid  music.  Afterwards  I 
went  to  the  Franciscan,  or  Court  church,  a  picture  of  the  interior 
of  which  you  see  on  the  top  of  this  letter.  This  church  was  built 
in  the  Renaissance  style,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
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emperor  Maximilian.  His  grandson,  the  emperor  Ferdinand 
I.  built  it,  and  erected  the  magnificent  cenotaph  in  the  centre 
of  the  nave  in  honor  of  his  grandfather,  although  he  is  buried  at 
Vienna-Neustadt,  about  sixty  miles  east  of  Vienna,  the  place 
where  he  was  born.  The  Tyrol  was  and  is  still  a  favorite  place 
of  the  Austrian  sovereigns,  and  I  admire  their  taste;  to  me 
everything  is  so  new,  strange,  and  delightful,  I  could  stay  here 
for  months.  But  I  must  tell  you  about  this  monument  which 
interested  me  so  much.  Maximilian  is  represented  kneeling  on 
a  sarcophagus  of  marble.  The  sides  of  this  sarcophagus  are 
decorated  with  reliefs  representing  twenty-four  grand  events  in 
his  life.  This  is  all  inclosed  by  a  railing.  Then  there  are 
twenty-eight  bronze  statues, — fourteen  on  each  side  of  the  ceno- 
taph. Now,  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  I  must  tell  you  the 
names  of  the  distinguished  personages  represented  in  this  assem- 
bly of  bronzes,  that  you  may  know  whom  Ferdinand  thought 
worthy  enough  to  be  thus  honored.  The  first  one  on  the  right 
side  of  the  monument  is  Clovis  of  France;  then  Philip  the 
Handsome  of  Spain  (Ferdinand's  father) ;  Emperor  Rudolph  of 
Hapsburg ;  Duke  Albert  the  Wise  of  Bavaria ;  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths;  Ernest,  duke  of  Austria  and  Styria; 
Theodobert,  duke  of  Burgundy;  Arthur,  king  of  England; 
Archduke  Sigismund ;  Bianca  Maria  Sforza  (Max's  second 
wife) :  Margaret  (their  daughter) ;  Zimburga,  wife  of  Duke 
Ernest;  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy;  Philip  the  Good  of 
Burgundy. 

On  the  left  is,  first,  Joanna  (heiress  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
of  Spain),  wife  of  Philip  the  Handsome ;  next  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  her  father;  Kunegunde,  sister  of  Maximilian;  Eleanora 
of  Portugal,  his  mother;  Mary  of  Burgundy,  his  first  wife;  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  Albert  H. ;  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  with  a  crown  of 
thorns ;  Emperor  Albert  I. ;  Frederick  IV.,  count  of  Tyrol  (nick- 
named Frederick  with  the  empty  pocket);  Leopold  III.,  the 
Pious,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Sempach ;  Count  Rudolph  of 
Hapsburg,  Max's  grandfather;  Leopold  the  Saint;  Emperor 
Frederick  III.,  Max's  father;  and  the  Emperor  Albert  11.  A 
good  selection, — most  honorable  company, — all  old  acquaint- 
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ances  too,  except  St.  Leopold,  whom,  on  searching  worldly 
chronicles,  I  found  I  had  heard  of  before.  He  is  the  same  mar- 
grave of  Austria  who  married  the  young  and  beautiful  Agnes, 
widow  of  Frederick,  duke  of  Suabia.  The  story  is,  that  soon 
after  their  marriage  they  were  standing  on  the  balcony  of  their 
palace  on  the  Leopoldsberg,  near  Vienna,  looking  over  the  valley 
of  the  Danube,  from  Bohemia  on  one  side  to  the  confines  of 
Hungary  on  the  other,  with  the  city  of  Vienna  at  their  feet ; 
there,  holding  each  other's  hands,  they  vowed  to  commemorate 
their  love  and  their  gratitude  to  Heaven,  who  had  given  them 
to  each  other,  by  building  and  endowing  an  edifice  for  the  ser- 
vice of  God.  Just  then  the  breeze  caught  and  lifted  the  bridal 
veil  of  Agnes,  and  it  floated  away  till  lost  to  view.  Eight  years 
afterwards,  as  Leopold  was  hunting  in  the  neighboring  forest,  he 
saw  a  white  object  at  a  distance  suspended  from  a  tree,  and, 
on  spurring  his  horse  towards  it,  he  recognized  the  veil  of  Agnes, 
and  recollected  the  vow  they  both  had  made.  He  immediately 
ordered  the  wilderness  to  be  cleared,  and  erected  the  monastery 
called  Kloster-Neuburg,  in  which,  it  is  said,  this  veil  is  still  pre- 
served. Leopold  was  a  good  ruler,  and  reigned  long  and  pros- 
perously. He  died  in  1 136,  and  was  canonized  by  Pope  Innocent 
Vni.  in  1485,  at  the  request  of  the  monks  of  Kloster-Neuburg. 

Then  in  the  silver  chapel,  thus  named  from  a  small  silver 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  are  the  tombs  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
and  his  first  wife,  Philippina  Welser,  of  Augsburg.  At  the  left 
entrance  of  the  church  is  the  monument  of  Andrew  Hofer,  the 
famed  Tyrolese  patriot,  and  at  the  sides  those  of  the  Capuchin 
monk  Haspinger  and  Speckbacher,  his  brave  assistants.  In  this 
church  Christina  of  Sweden  was  received  into  the  Catholic 
church,  in  1641. 

I  must  go  out  to-morrow  and  see  if  I  can  find  some  local 
history  of  the  Tyrol, — something  about  these  Tyrolese,  who 
have  always  been  noted  for  their  bravery,  the  purity  of  their 
morals,  their  honesty,  and  piety. 

Oesterreichischer  Hop,  July  23. — Innspruck  is  not  a  large 
place,  only  about  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  but  it  is  delight- 
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fully  situated  on  the  river  Inn,  in  a  wide  valley,  bounded  by 
steep  limestone  mountains,  one  of  which  is  nine  thousand  feet 
high,  and  the  others  nearly  of  the  same  height. 

Yester.day  we  went  on  an  excursion  over  the  Brenner  pass, 
the  oldest  of  all  the  Alpine  passes,  into  Italy;  its  height  is  four 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet.  We  took  the  cars, 
passing  ever  so  many  times  over  the  river  (creek)  Sill,  which 
empties  into  the  Inn,  not  far  from  Innspruck,  and  through 
Eighteen  tunnels,  the  longest  being  eight  hundred  yards.  The 
views  of  the  valleys  below  us,  as  we  wound  around  the  sides  of 
the  mountains,  were  exceedingly  fine.  We  passed  the  abbey 
of  Wiltau,  near  Innspruck,  founded  one  thousand  years  ago,  by 
a  huge  giant, — ^he  was  nine  feet  in  height,  and  his  name  was 
Haymo.  He  came  to  found  a  cloister  here,  in  expiation  of  the 
deeds  of  violence  he  had  committed  in  quarrels  and  in  wars. 
He  began  to  build  the  walls,  but  a  terrible  dragon  came  every 
night  and  destroyed  all  that  the  giant  had  built  during  the  day. 
Haymo' s  suspicions  fell  upon  another  giant,  as  large  and  as 
strong  as  himself,  named  Thyrsus,  who  lived  near  the  village 
of  Zirl,  and  he  set  out  immediately  to  find  and  chastise  him. 
The  peaceful  Thyrsus,  who  was  surprised,  and  unprepared  for 
any  assault  from  his  neighbor,  tore  up  a  tree  by  the  roots  to 
kill  his  adversary.  But  Haymo  was  too  quick  for  him  with  his 
sword,  and  after  thrusting  him  through  one  eye,  soon  killed  him. 
The  next  night  after  this  he  was  surprised  that  his  labor  had 
been  again  destroyed.  Haymo  now  resolved  to  watch,  and 
when  he  saw  that  it  was  a  horrible  dragon  he  fell  upon  him, 
killed  him,  and  tore  out  his  tongue.  After  this  he  proceeded 
with  his  work,  and  was  never  again  molested.  When  it  was 
completed  he  invited  an  abbot  and  some  monks  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  cloister,  and  he  entered  it  as  a  lay  brother.  As  an 
everlasting  remembrance  of  these  facts,  there  is  still  to  be  seen, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  cloister  church,  the  statues  of  these  two 
powerful  giants. 

The  castle  of  Trautson,  at  the  little  village  of  Matrei,  was  the 
next  thing  of  note  on  our  way ;  and  that  the  terrible  should  not 
be  wanting  there  were  the  ruins  of  a  robber's  castle  at  Lueg, 
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near  station  Gries.  The  green  Brenner-See,  a  small  lake,  well 
filled  with  trout,  was  only  a  short  distance  from  Brenner,  from 
which  place  the  road  begins  to  descend.  At  Schelleberg  several 
travelers  left  the  cars  to  go  to  the  Brennerbad,  a  watering-place 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  station.  There  was  plenty  of  snow 
and  ice  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  on  coming  out 
into  the  Pflerschthal  the  view  was  glorious.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  called  Hunerspiel  we  stopped  at  the  station  of  Gosen- 
sass,  and  walked  up  a  hill,  and  along  a  narrow  lane  to  the  village, 
and  stopped  at  the  Brauhaus  (brewer's  house)  to  get  our  dinner. 
The  railway  does  not  run  along  the  old  post-road,  and  so  no 
hotels  are  to  be  found.  We  laughed  when  told  that  we  were 
going  to  get  our  dinner  at  a  brewery,  and  thought  it  would  not 
be  much.  It  was  a  huge,  old  building,  antique  in  every  sense, 
but  I  question  whether  many  hotels  could  have  given  us  a  better 
dinner.  The  brewer's  daughters  waited  at  the  table,  and  the 
servants  brought  in  the  dishes.  The  peasants  in  the  Tyrol  seem 
very  comfortable,  good-looking,  intelligent,  and  handsomer  than 
any  I  have  yet  seen.  Their  costumes  too  are  prettier, — each 
valley  having  a  costume  peculiar  to  itself.  We  walked  leisurely 
back  to  the  station,  admiring  the  beautiful,  the  picturesque,  and 
the  magnificent  scenery. 

It  was  very  warm  returning  to  Innspruck,  for  the  cars  had  be- 
come so  heated,  coming  from  the  Italian  side,  and  the  sun  shone 
out  so  hot,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  breeze  which  came  over 
the  snow  and  the  glaciers,  we  would  have  been  exceedingly 
uncomfortable. 

To-day  is  the  first  time  for  two  weeks  that  I  have  seen  a  word 
in  any  of  the  papers  about  the  United  States ;  and  now  it  is  only 
of  the  great  heat  in  New  York,  and  the  doings  of  the  politicians. 
I  believe  European  papers  want  to  make  it  out  as  bad  as  possible, 
in  order  to  prevent  emigration.  Anyway,  give  me  my  own  coun- 
try,  with  all  its  faults,  in  preference  to  any  other.  And  in  the 
food, — I  do  not  know  what  emperors  and  kings  have,  but  I  have 
tasted  no  really  delicious  fruit,  like  our  own,  excepting  some 
strawberries  in  England,  and  some  French  pears ;  and  even  they 
were  no  better  than  ours.     True,  they  have  vineyards  and  make 
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wine,  yet  their  table-grapes  are  not  so  luscious  as  our  own.  Our 
parlor  is  about  thirty-six  feet  square,  our  bedrooms  about  thirty, 
and  the  walls  are  so  thick  the  heat  makes  no  impression  on  them, 
and,  I  suppose,  neither  does  the  cold ;  in  this  respect,  commend 
me  to  first-class  European  hotels,  but  in  nothing  else  in  the  way  of 
living.  I  never  did  eat  much  meat,  and  in  Europe  less  than  ever, 
because  it  is  cooked  so  rare, — ^and  as  for  vegetables,  how  would 
you  like  green  peas  and  beans  simply  boiled  and  brought  on  the 
table,  to  be  eaten  with  a  little  salt  ?  No  butter  on  the  table  un- 
less expressly  ordered.  When  peas  or  beans  are  cooked  with 
butter  in  them,  the  fact  is  printed  in  the  bill  of  fare ;  yet  then 
you  only  get  a  faint  suspicion  of  that  fact  when  you  taste  them. 
I  am  not  fond  of  desserts,  nor  cakes ;  but  we  find  good  soup, 
good  bread,  and  a  sufficiency  of  other  things  to  keep  us  healthy, 
and  that,  after  all,  is  the  principal  thing.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
go6d  thing  if  food  was  always  so  plain  that  people  would  not  be 
tempted  to  eat  more  than  was  good  for  them. 

I  am  so  glad  that  we  made  this  tour  into  the  Tyrol,  it  is  a  pic- 
turesque country  and  full  of  interest.  Tradition  says  that  St. 
Luke  was  the  first  to  preach  the  gospel  in  this  country ;  and  that 
Bishop  Hermagoras,  a  disciple  of  St.  Mark,  came  into  the  Tyrol, 
A.D.  73,  and  founded  the  bishopric  of  Trent.  The  famous  Trent  I 
famous  **  council  of  Trent," — summoned  in  1542,  met  in  1545, 
and  dragged  along  until  December,  1563,  and  then  closed  with 
the  Cardinal  Lorraine's  exclamation,  "  Cursed  be  all  heretics!" 
and  the  prelates  joined  in  the  cry,  ''Cursed,  cursed  !"  so  that 
the  dome  resounded  with  their  imprecations.  And  Pope  Pius 
IV.  confirmed  their  doings  in  1564.  Then  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
instituted  a  council  of  cardinals  to  explain  and  interpret  the 
decrees  of  this  council.  Trent  is  in  South  Tyrol,  but  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  this  country.  St.  Lucius,  son  of  a  British 
king,  A.D.  180,  founded  the  bishopric  of  Coire,  in  Switzerland, 
and  so  from  thence  came  to  Bregenz  frequently,  and  preached 
in  a  small  church  dedicated  to  St.  Aurelia. 

There  were  the  counts  of  Andechs,  who  were  very  powerful 
in  early  times;  but  in  1259  Meinhard  IL,  called  count  of 
Tyrol,  after  his  castle,  was  master  of  nearly  all  the  country. 
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He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and 
widow  of  the  emperor  Conrad  IV.  He  aided  Rudolph  of  Haps- 
burg  in  his  war  against  Ottocar,  king  of  Bohemia;  and  Rudolph, 
to  cement  their  friendship,  asked  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
Elizabeth  for  his  son  Albert,  and  in  1286  raised  Meinhard  to 
the  rank  of  prince  in  the  Holy  Roman  German  Empire.  In  the 
second  generation  after,  Tyrol  was  left  with  only  one  heir,  the 
celebrated  Margaretha  Maultasch  (mauly  the  mouth  of  an  animal ; 
taschey  pocket:  no  great  beauty,  I  should  judge).  When  she 
was  twelve  years  old  she  was  married  to  the  eight-year-old 
Prince  John,  son  of  king  John  of  Bohemia,  who  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Cressy.  Prince  John  went  to  Innspruck  to  be  brought 
up  at  the  court  of  his  father-in-law.  As  they  grew  up  Marga- 
retha did  not  like  John,  neither  did  her  subjects;  so  one  day 
when  he  returned  quietly  and  carelessly  from  hunting,  he  found 
the  castle  gates  locked  against  him,  and  his  Bohemian  soldiers 
and  servants  driven  away.  On  demanding  admittance,  he  was 
told  he  must  seek  night-quarters  elsewhere.  He  went  from 
castle  to  castle  and  received  the  same  answer.  At  length  the 
knight  Tagen  of  Villanders  took  him  in,  but  told  him  he  could 
not  keep  him  long.  John  pledged  the  jewels  he  had  on  his  per- 
son, to  get  money  enough  to  take  him  into  Italy.  No  sooner 
had  the  prince  left  the  country  than  Tyrolese  ambassadors  were 
sent  to  Munich  to  offer  the  hand  of  Margaretha  to  the  son  of  the 
emperor  Louis,  who  joyfully  received  the  proposal,  and  on  the 
last  Sunday  in  the  carnival  of  1342,  against  all  churchly  and 
worldly  laws,  she  was  married  to  Louis  the  Brandenburger. 
The  pope  immediately  excommunicated  all  of  them,  and  another 
emperor  was  chosen,  Charles  IV.  War  followed  of  course,  and 
the  emperor  Charles  passed  through  the  Tyrol,  disguised  as  a 
merchant,  in  order  to  learn  the  condition  of  the  country  and 
to  collect  troops  in  Italy,  with  which  he  returned  and  besieged 
the  castle  of  Tyrol,  hoping  to  take  Margaretha  prisoner.  She 
defended  herself  bravely,  and  held  out  until  her  husband  came 
to  her  aid  and  drove  Charles  out  of  the  country. 

Ten  years  later  the  pope  granted  her  a  dispensation  from  her 
first  marriage ;  but  not  liking  her  second  husband  much  better 
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than  her  firsts  she  managed  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between 
her  son  Meinhard  III.  and  a  daughter  of  archduke  Albert  of 
Austria,  with  the  stipulation  that  if  he  died  without  heirs  Tyrol 
should  pass  into  possession  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Her  son 
died  in  1363,  and  Margaretha  transferred  her  rights  in  1364  to 
Rudolph  of  Austria,  son  of  the  archduke  Albert,  and  then  went 
to  Vienna,  where  she  died  six  years  afterwards.  The  Tyrol  has 
ever  since  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  no  more  loving  and  loyal  people  have  that  family  ever  had 
than  the  Tyrolese. 

Rudolph  died  in  1365,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leopold  the 
Honest,  as  the  Austrians  call  him,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Sem- 
pach,  fighting  the  Swiss.  His  youngest  son,  Frederick,  when 
he  came  of  age,  had  the  Tyrol  for  his  possession.  In  his  youth 
he  often  disguised  himself  as  a  peasant,  and  even  hired  out  for 
a  day's  work  among  them.  He  was  a  gay,  light-hearted  man, 
a  kind  ruler,  and  exceedingly  popular  with  his  people.  But  he 
lived  in  stirring  times,  and  took  his  part  in  them.  First  he 
helped  the  abbot  of  St.  Gall,  whose  retainers  rebelled  against 
him,  and  then  bishop  George  of  Trent,  who  had  surrounded 
himself  with  foreign  courtiers  and  taxed  his  people  too  heavily. 
Some  of  his  powerful  vassals  also  gave  him  trouble,  particularly 
Heinrich  von  Rottenburg.  Then,  soon  after,  all  Europe  was  in 
trouble,  for,  passing  strange,  as  if  one  pope  was  not  enough 
for  all  Christendom,  now  there  were  three,  and  the  world  was 
not  large  enough  to  hold  them  all  \  so  a  council  was  summoned  to 
meet  at  Constance  in  141 4,  which  la.sted  four  years,  during  which 
time  the  three  popes  were  deposed,  and  Martin  V.  elected  in 
their  stead,  and  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  were  burned. 
The  way  Frederick  got  into  difficulty  was  this.  Pope  John 
XXIII.  took  his  way  to  the  council  through  the  Tyrol,  and 
Frederick  received  him  on  the  frontiers  with  great  splendor, 
conducted  him  to  his  castle  of  Meran,  and  there  promised  his 
holiness  to  accompany  him  to  the  council,  to  protect  and  defend 
him  against  all  and  every  one.  The  three  popes  were  called 
upon  to  resign.  John  did  so,  but  soon  repented,  and  induced 
Frederick  to  escape  with  him.     The  emperor  Sigbmund  was  a 
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Luxemburger,  and  Frederick  was  a  Hapsburger,  standing  none 
too  high  in  his  favor,  and  therefore  was  placed  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  and  all  good  subjects  were  called  upon  to  make 
war  upon  him.  Greedily  fell  great  and  little  lords  upon  his 
possessions.  One  town  after  another  was  taken,  one  castle  after 
another  was  captured, — even  the  original  castle  of  Hapsburg 
passed  forever  into  the  hands  of  the  Swiss;  and  with  malicious 
contempt  his  enemies  now  gave  him  the  nickname  of  '*  Freddie 
with  the  empty  pocket."  However,  he  succeeded  at  length  in 
recovering  his  position,  and  in  order  to  let  his  enemies  see  that 
his  pocket  was  not  empty  he  built  a  palace  with  a  roof  of  gilded 
copper,  called  the  Goldenes  Dachl,  and  he  died  in  1439,  leaving 
a  well-filled  treasury  for  his  son  Sigmund  the  Miinzreiche, — 
rich  in  coin.  Sigmund  spent  his  money  in  building  and  beau- 
tifying castles,  and  calling  them  after  his  own  name.  Among 
the  numerous  complaints  of  his  subjects  was  one  concerning  what 
was  deemed  unpardonable  extravagance  at  that  time, — he  wore 
silk  stockings.  Vexed  at  their  complaints,  and  having  no  chil- 
dren, he  resigned  in  favor  of  his  cousin,  the  emperor  Maximilian. 
And  now  the  Tyrolese  rejoiced,  for  Max  was  a  kind  and  judicious 
ruler,  and  did  everything  to  benefit  the  country.  Moreover, 
he  loved  the  Tyrol,  calling  it  the  **  heart  and  the  shield  of  his 
dominions."  His  usual  residence  was  the  castle  Weiherburg,  at 
Innspruck.  He  died  in  15 19,  leaving  his  grandsons,  Charles  V. 
and  Ferdinand,  to  inherit  his  possessions.  When  Charles  was 
elected  emperor,  he  made  his  brother  Ferdinand  ruler  over  all 
his  Austrian  dominions.  In  1556  Ferdinand  succeeded  Charles 
as  emperor,  and  then  he  gave  the  Tyrol  to  his  second  son,  the 
archduke  Ferdinand.  It  was  this  archduke  who  fell  in  love 
with  the  beautiful  Philippina  Welser,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  mer- 
chant of  Augsburg,  whom  he  first  saw  standing  on  a  balcony 
looking  at  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  young  hero  into  the  city, 
on  his  return  from  the  battle  of  Miihlberg,  in  which  he  had 
defeated  the  elector  John  Frederick  of  Saxony  and  taken  him 
prisoner.  She  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  as  virtuous  and 
intelligent  as  she  was  beautiful.  The  marriage  ceremony  was 
privately  performed   in    1550,  without   the  knowledge  of  his 
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father  or  his  uncle,  Charles  V. ;  and  it  was  not  until  six  years 
afterwards  that  the  imperial  father,  on  learning  the  real  excel- 
lence of  his  daughter-in-law,  received  them  both  into  his  favor, 
although  the  children  could  not  inherit  their  father's  rank. 

Ferdinand  enlarged  and  beautified  castle  Ambras,  near  Inn- 
spruck,  for  their  residence,  and  made  a  fine  collection  of  an- 
tiquities,— ^armor,  weapons,  books,  pictures,  etc., — which  were 
removed  for  safety,  in  1806,  to  Vienna,  and  where  we  saw  them 
in  the  Lower  Belvedere,  under  the  name  of  the  "Ambras  Col- 
lection.*' In  this  castle  Ambras  they  lived  happily  twenty-four 
years.  In  1580  Philippina  died  leaving  two  sons:  Andreas,  the 
eldest,  became  a  cardinal;  the  second,  Charles,  margrave  of 
Burgau,  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  with  Spain  and  Hun- 
gary, and  died  in  161 8  without  leaving  any  children. 

Maria  Theresa  and  her  husband,  the  emperor  Francis  I.,  used 
frequently  to  visit  Innspruck ;  and  it  was  in  honor  of  the  mar- 
riage of  their  second  son,  Leopold,  to  Maria  Louisa,  a  Spanish 
princess,  that  the  citizens  of  Innspruck  erected  the  Triumphad 
Gate,  having  on  the  side  towards  the  mountains  emblems  of 
marriage,  and  medallions  of  Maria  Theresa,  Francis  I.,  and 
Leopold  and  his  bride.  The  imperial  family  came  here  to  cele- 
brate the  marriage ;  but  the  festivities  were  interrupted  by  the 
sudden  death  of  the  emperor  from  apoplexy.  The  empress  felt  his 
loss  so  deeply  that  she  could  find  consolation  only  in  prayer  ; 
and  she  changed  the  chamber  in  which  he  died  into  a  chapel, 
and  founded  a  convent  for  noble  ladies,  in  which  it  should  be 
the  duty  of  twelve  persons  to  pray  daily  for  the  repose  of  the 
emperor's  soul.  On  the  side  of  the  Triumphal  Gate  towards 
the  town  emblems  of  mourning  were  placed,  and  a  medallion 
of  Francis  I. 

There  only  remain  three  persons  more  to  mention, — ^patriots 
of  undying  fame.  Andrew  Hofer,  who  was  bom  in  the  Passeyr 
valley,  in  1767,  and  kept  the  inn  of  St.  Leonhard,  usually  called 
the  Inn  on  the  Sand,  and  who  was  also  a  wine  and  horse  dealer, 
until  the  war  broke  out  between  France  and  Austria,  in  1809, 
when  he  became  the  leader  of  the  Tyrolese,  and  marched  his 
people  with  hay-carts  upon  the  Bavarian  artillery,  and  attacked 
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the  cavalry  with  pitchforks,  flails,  and  clubs,  rolled  down  trunks 
of  trees  and  rocks  upon  their  enemies,  and  made  cannon  of  wood 
with  iron  hoops.  Women  and  children  fought  bravely,  or  loaded 
the  rifles  for  the  men.  Hofer  conquered  in  every  battle,  and 
when  Vienna  surrendered  he  would  not  believe  it,  but  kept  on 
fighting,  and  so  was  hunted  down,  and  at  last  betrayed,  given 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  shot  at  Mantua.  In  1819 
the  emperor  of  Austria  indemnified  the  family  of  Hofer  for  the 
loss  of  their  property,  and  ennobled  his  son;  and  in  1822  his 
body  was  brought  to  Innspruck  and  buried  in  the  Franciscan 
church. 

Next  to  Hofer  stand  Josef  Speckbacher  and  Joachim  Has- 
pinger,  the  Capuchin  monk,  commonly  called  Red-beard,  who 
not  only  acted  as  chaplain,  but  often  as  a  leader,  and  was  always 
seen  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  After  peace  was  declared  he 
went  to  Vienna,  and  resumed  his  peaceful  calling. 

We  went  to  the  museum,  and  saw  Hofer's  sabre  and  rifle,  and 
Haspinger's  hat  and  breviary ;  and  in  the  picture-gallery  saw 
the  painting  of  Ferdinand's  triumphal  entry  into  Augsburg. 
Philippina  is  standing  on  the  balcony,  and  Ferdinand  seems  to 
have  stopped  his  horse  to  look  up  at  her.  To  me  this  was  a  very 
interesting  picture.  Well,  if  her  family  were  not  of  high  rank, 
they  were  of  very  great  importance.  Her  uncle,  Bartholomew 
Welser,  was  privy  councillor  of  Charles  V.,  and  so  wealthy  that, 
with  the  family  of  the  Fugger,  he  lent  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  florins  to  the  emperor;  in  1528  he  equipped  three 
vessels,  which  sailed  from  Spain  under  the  command  of  Ambrose 
Dalfinger  of  Ulm,  to  America,  and  took  possession  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Venezuela,  which  the  emperor  made  over  to  Welser  as  a 
pledge.  We  also  saw  Marshal  Radetzky's  album.  When  the 
fall  of  Louis  Philippe  shook  Europe  to  its  foundations,  he  was 
military  commander  in  Milan,  and  not  only  put  down  the  insur- 
rection in  that  city,  but  through  his  bravery  and  ability  Austria 
was  enabled  to  keep  possession  of  all  her  estates  in  Italy. 

This  afternoon  we  rode  out  to  castle  Ambras,  which  stands  on 
the  mountain  Mittelgebirge,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Inn 
from  the  mountain,  called  Martinswand,  as  far  as  Hall,  a  curious 
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old  town,  now  noted  for  its  salt-works.  This  neighborhood  was 
the  scene  of  Speckbacher's  exploits.  Three  times  he  succeeded 
in  stbrming  the  bridge  over  the  Inn,  at  that  time  the  key  of  the 
position  of  the  French  and  Bavarians ;  this  castle  being  then 
used  as  a  military  hospital.  We  were  taken  into  the  grand  hall, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet  long  and  forty-two  broad ; 
portraits  of  the  counts  of  Tyrol  and  their  families,  and  relatives 
of  the  imperial  house  of  Austria  for  three  or  four  hundred  years, 
cover  its  walls,— excepting  big-mouth  Margaretha  perhaps,  form 
the  adornments.  We  went  through  the  apartments  occupied  by 
Philippina,  saw  her  writing-desk,  in  which  was  a  small  harpsi- 
chord, but  up  so  high  that  she  must  have  stood  up  to  play  on  it. 
Then  there  was  a  kind  of  bureau  in  which  she  kept  her  jewels, 
made  of  black  walnut  and  ebony,  and  inlaid  with  tortoiseshell, 
lapis-lazuli,  and  other  stones.  In  this  room  there  was  abo  a  chan- 
delier made  of  deer  and  chamois's  horns,  and  two  beautiful  little 
chamois's  heads.  In  the  chapel  of  the  castle  was  Philippina's 
parlor  organ,  on  which  I  played,  and  found  its  tones  very  sweet. 
As  we  left  the  castle  we  passed  the  buildings  where  the  guards, 
retainers,  and  servants  live.  I  heard  some  of  them  playing  on 
guitars  and  citherns  a  charming  Tyrolese  air,  and  stopped  in- 
voluntarily to  listen,  as  the  window  was  open.  For  a  moment 
I  caught  sight  of  their  bright,  merry  faces,  but,  shy  as  their  cha- 
mois, they  drew  back ;  yet  they  did  not  stop  their  singing  and 
playing.  They  are  the  handsomest  peasants  I  have  seen  in  Eu- 
rope, and  very  fond  of  music.  I  saw  a  singular-looking  instru- 
ment made  entirely  of  wood  in  one  of  the  shops,  where  I  went 
to  purchase  some  photographs,  and  was  told  it  was  called  a 
gighellira.  On  our  return  to  Innspruck  we  rode  across  a  grand 
bridge  over  the  Inn,  and  around  the  suburbs,  passing  the  Goldenes 
Dachl.  On  its  walls  we  saw  the  pictures  of  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian and  his  two  wives,  and  beneath  them  his  seven  coats  of 
arms.  The  arms  of  the  Tyrol  are  a  red  eagle  on  a  silver  ground, 
with  silver  stems  of  clover  in  the  wings,  surrounded  with  a  green 
laurel  wreath ;  the  motto,  **  God,  Emperor,  and  Fatherland." 
Their  flag  is  red  and  white,  and  that  of  the  Tyrolese  sharp- 
shooters green  and  white. 
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We  are  to  leave  Innspruck  to-morrow.  I  almost  feel  sorry  to 
leave,  the  place  is  so  beautiful,  the  scenery  around  so  pic- 
turesque^ and  the  common  people  so  simple  and  loyal.  I  do 
not  know  how  often  I  have  smiled  to  hear  them  speak  of  the 
•*sch6ne  Philippina," — she  was  always  called  the  beautiful 
Philippina,  in  her  lifetime,  and  she  goes  altogether  by  that 
name  now.      \ 

Post  Inn,  St.  Anton,  Ober-Innthal,  July  25. — ^We  have 
stopped  here  to  dine  and  feed  our  horses,  so  I  will  write  for  what 
time  I  have.  Our  courier  engaged  a  man  to  take  us  by  carriage 
to  Haag,  whom  he  had  formerly  employed  on  excursions  through 
the  Tyrol.  We  left  Innspruck  yesterday  morning  at  half-past 
eight,  our  route  being  along  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Inn.  This 
river  rises  in  the  valley  of  the  Engadine,  in  Switzerland,  runs 
through  Tyrol,  and  empties  into  the  Danube,  at  Passau,  in 
Bavaria.  On  passing  Martinswand,  we  saw  the  place  where  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  while  hunting  a  chamois,  lost  his  footing 
and  slid  down  the  precipice.  But  let  a  Tyrolese  tell  the  story. 
"You  see  that  hollow  place  at  a  dizzy  height,  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  road?  Well,  there  is  a  wide  grotto  in  which 
there  is  an  image  of  the  Crucified,  a  statue  of  the  mother  of 
God,  and  holy  John.  These  stand  there  in  enduring  remem- 
brance of  the  deliverance  of  the  emperor  Maximilian.  That  bold 
chamois  hunter  and  robust  mountain  climber  slipped  down  to 
that  cave  while  chasing  a  chamois.  Now,  what  if  the  stone  on 
which  he  stood  should  give  way,  or  his  mountain-staff  should 
break  ? — in  short,  the  emperor  saw  no  possibility  of  getting  down 
the  almost  perpendicular  mountain-side.  With  anxiety  his  return 
from  the  hunt  was  awaited.  Finally,  after  long  and  fruitless 
tarrying,  the  lost  one  was  espied  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
in  that  fearful  cave.  No  one  could  imagine  how  it  could  ever  be 
possible  to  rescue  him ;  no  one  could  think  of  any  way  by  which 
they  could  help  him.  In  this  great  need  they  did  not  forget  to 
seek  for  help  from  him  from  whom  all  help  comes,  from  God. 
The  priest  came  from  Zirl,  the  nearest  village,  to  the  foot  of  the 
rocky  wall,  bringing  with  him  the  Most  Holy  (the  host,  or  con- 
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secrated  wafer,  representing  the  body  of  Christ),  and  a  great 
number  of  devout  people  came  with  him.  The  priest  blessed 
him  with  the  Host,  and  all  the  people  sent  up  fervent  prayers 
to  heaven  for  his  deliverance. 

'*  Hardly  was  the  folks-prayer  ended,  when  all  at  once  a  stal- 
wart hunter,  named  Oswald  Zips,  appeared  and  shouted  to  the 
emperor,  *  HoHah !  what  are  you  doing  there  ?'  Max  an- 
swered, 'I  am  on  the  watch  for  help.*  Zips  took  the  emperor 
by  the  arm  and  led  him  with  astonishing  adroitness  down  the 
steep  walls  into  the  midst  of  a  jubilant  and  God-heartily-thank- 
ing people.**  Max  richly  rewarded  his  deliverer,  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  a  noble,  and  in  memory  of  the  words  HoUah  and 
ich  lauere^  gave  him  the  noble  name  of  HoUauer  von  Hohen- 
felsen  (high  rocks).  Later  documents  mention  Oswald  Zips  the 
Hollauer  as  a  particular  favorite  of  the  emperor. 

Immediately  afterwards,  with  great  labor  and  danger,  a  dizzy- 
footpath  was  hewed  up  the  rocks,  and  the  three  statues  placed 
in  the  grotto ;  but  no  one  but  a  fearless  chamois  hunter  would 
ever  venture  up  those  steps. 

Then  we  came  to  Zirl,  a  little  village  where  the  diligence 
stops;  and  after  a  ride  of  about  nine  miles  we  reached  Telfe, 
quite  a  village,  where  the  wagon  that  carries  the  mail  changes 
horses.  Our  carriage  is  very  easy  and  convenient,  horses  good, 
and  driver  good-natured.  I  asked  him  the  names  of  his  horses. 
"Lisa  and  Yokele*'  (the  diminutive  for  Jacob),  he  replied, 
"and  the  kutscher's  (coachman's)  name  is  Hansle."  He 
seemed  to  have  a  great  affection  for  Yokele,  a  large,  powerful 
Hungarian  horse.  Just  before  arriving  at  Silz  we  passed  the 
large  monastery  of  Cistercian  monks  at  Stams,  founded  in  127 1, 
by  the  mother  of  Conradin,  the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufens,  with 
the  money  which  she  had  collected  for  his  ransom.  We  lunched 
at  Silz,  and  soon  after  came  to  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Peters- 
berg,  where  Margaretha  Maultasch  was  born.  As  we  were 
descending  towards  Irast,  we  saw  on  a  road  below  us  the  chapel 
erected  in  memory  of  Frederick  Augustus,  king  of  Saxony,  who 
was  killed  there  in  1854.  This  king  had  always  delighted  in 
excursions  through  the  Tyrol.     His  wife,  the  princess  Mary  of 
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Bavaria,  daughter  of  king  Maximilian,  accompanied  him  to 
Munich^  to  the  Industrial  and  Art  Exhibition,  which  was  to  be 
opened  in  the  beginning  of  August,  and  where  she  was  to  remain 
while  he  went  into  the  Tyrol.  On  the  7th  of  August  he  ascended 
one  of  the  mountains  in  the  neighborhood  of  Innspnick,  and 
with  difficulty  made  his  way  up  the  steep  foot-path  to  the  Alpine 
house,  where  he  was  to  stay  all  night.  The  rain  began  to  fall 
before  he  could  reach  it.  On  his  arrival  he  went  into  the 
kitchen  and  sat  down  on  a  bench  on  the  hearth  to  get  dry,  and 
chatted  in  a  friendly  manner  with  his  host.  The  next  morning 
he  proceeded  to  Silz,  stopping  on  the  way  to  gather  some 
mountain  wild-flowers,  saying,  "Although  I  have  no  children, 
I  must  gather  these  to  please  the  children  of  my  brother,  which 
are  mine  also.  I  assure  you  we  live  happily  together ;  peace  and 
unity  are  the  most  precious  things  in  this  world."  He  reached 
a  little  hamlet,  where  eight  days  before  an  enormous  mass  of 
rocks  had  broken  off  the  side  of  the  mountain  and  fallen  into 
the  road.  A  neighboring  priest  advised  the  king  to  take  another 
road  as  it  might  be  dangerous  to  go  on,  but  being  curious  to  see 
it,  he  continued  his  way.  Hardly  had  he  passed  it,  when 
another  fearful  battery  of  stones  and  dust  went  whirling  through 
the  air,  falling  down  on  the  mass  of  rocks  beneath  with  such 
a  force  that  it  split  the  rocks,  and  sent  them  flying  in  every 
direction.  In  the  evening  the  king  stayed  all  night  at  the  post- 
inn  at  Silz,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  his  wife, — the  last  he  ever  wrote. 
The  next  morning  at  seven  he  continued  his  journey,  saying  to 
the  priest  as  he  left  him,  **  Remember  me  in  your  prayers.*' 
About  nine  o'clock  he  reached  Imst,  saying,  "  After  I  have  seen 
the  Pitzthal,  I  can  say  that  I  have  seen  all  the  most  remarkable 
valleys  in  the  Tyrol."  As  there  were  so  many  short  turns  in 
the  road  that  lead  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Pilz,  the  post- 
master advised  the  king  to  leave  his  carriage  and  take  a  lighter 
one.  Accordingly  they  took  a  smaller  one,  with  only  one  span 
of  horses.  The  road  was  in  a  bad  condition  on  account  of  the 
heavy  rains,  but  the  postilion  was  considered  an  uncommonly 
careful  and  experienced  man,  and  they  reached  the  inn  at 
Brennbiichl  safely.    The  road  was  now  so  steep  that  the  postilion 
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alighted,  put  the  shoe  on  the  wheel,  and  leading  the  saddle- 
horse  by  the  bridle,  proceeded  slowly,  and  removed  the  stones 
as  much  as  he  could  from  the  road.  But  notwithstanding  all  his 
care,  at  a  short  turn  in  the  road,  which  was  only  twelve  feet 
wide,  the  carriage  was  upset  and  the  king  thrown  under  the 
horses'  feet.  Major  von  Zeschwitz  was  thrown  on  one  side  the 
road,  and  the  lackey  fell  between  the  horses.  As  the  king  was 
trying  to  get  up,  one  of  the  horses  that  had  got  out  of  the  traces 
kicked  him  on  the  head.  He  was  taken  up,  carried  to  Mayr's 
inn  at  Brennbiichl,  a  physician  and  priest  sent  for, — the  physician 
declared  his  wound  mortal,  and  the  priest  administered  the 
sacrament,  shortly  after  which  the  king  died.  As  it  was  still 
early  when  we  came  in  sight  of  Imst,  where  we  had  intended  to 
stay  all  night,  we  changed  our  minds  and  thought  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  ride  on  to  Landeck.  Hansle,  after  a  little  coaxing, 
— ^he  thinks  so  much  of  his  horses, — consented.  But  here  he 
comes.     I  must  put  up  my  writing. 

Ragatz,  Switzerland,  July  26. — This  town  was  formerly 
the  summer  residence  of  the  bishops  of  the  Grisons, — I  suppose 
it  was  because  they  would  be  near  the  warm  baths  of  Pfeffers. 
But  I  must  go  back  to  bring  up  my  journal.  We  were  on  our 
way  to  Landeck.  Leaving  Imst  on  our  right,  the  road  began  to 
ascend,  and  we  saw  the  place  where  the  Tyrolese,  in  1809, 
threw  trunks  of  trees  and  masses  of  rocks  on  the  Bavarian 
troops  from  the  heights  above.  We  passed  the  picturesque 
fuins  of  the  Kronburg,  which  must  have  looked  like  a  crown  on 
the  mountain-tops  in  its  day.  On  arriving  at  Landeck  we  drove 
to  the  post-inn.  The  landlord  and  three  maids  holding  candles 
in  their  hands  came  to  the  door  and  told  us  they  were  full. 
We  then  drove  on  to  the  Black  Eagle.  After  ringing  awhile  at 
the  bell,  the  door  was  unlocked,  and  two  maids,  each  with  a 
candle,  appeared,  and  said  that  we  could  be  accommodated. 
The  courier  had  written  to  Imst  to  the  post-inn,  expecting  to  stop 
there,  and  when  we  proposed  going  farther  he  said  he  would 
not  answer  for  our  comforts.  So  now  we  said  nothing,  but 
alighted,  and  walked  through  what  seemed  a  coach-house  and 
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barn,  paved  with  cobble-stone,  up  two  pairs  of  stairs,  into  rooms 
large  enough  to  hold  a  small  house,  and  neat  and  sweet  as  could 
be.  We  used  dipped  tallow  candles,  had  washbasins  that  looked 
like  our  oval  china  vegetable-dishes  for  the  table,  but  we 
rested  well,  ate  well,  and  rose  early  to  continue  our  journey. 
Our  drive  still  continued  through  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  or  rather 
along  the  sides  of  mountains  overlooking  the  Inn.  We  saw 
glaciers,  and  all  imaginable  wild  scenery. 

At  Flirsch,  a  small  village,  we  left  the  Stanzerthal ;  here,  I 
mean  at  Flirsch,  the  valley  is  very  narrow,  but  beautified  with  a 
river  called  Rosana,  dashing  furiously  over  the  rocks  and  form- 
ing several  waterfalls.  Then  we  passed  the  village  of  St.  Jodok  j 
it  was  the  feast  of  St.  James,  and  we  saw  a  procession  of 
several  hundred  peasants  going  to  church.  There  were  gay 
banners,  and  an  image  of  the  Madonna,  dressed  in  blue  silk  with 
a  gold  crown  on  her  head,  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men, 
preceded  by  the  priests.  Some  of  the  women  wore  hats  like  the 
men,  others  wore  a  sort  of  purple  woolen  cap,  the  shape  and 
size  of  a  small  bee-hive.  At  the  little  village  of  St.  Anton  we 
had  a  good  rest  and  a  first-rate  dinner ;  and  there  Hansle  took 
a  light  cart,  put  his  horses  before  it,  and  hired  a  driver  and  three 
large,  powerful  mountain  horses  to  put  before  our  carriage  to 
take  us  to  the  top  of  the  Adlerberg, — one  hundred  feet  higher 
than  the  Brenner  pass.  We  passed  a  drove  of  sixty  cattle, 
which  had  been  driven  down  from  the  mountains  to  be  taken  to 
Strasburg  for  sale.  The  cattle  here  are  small  but  handsome, 
and  of  a  light  dun  color.  At  sunset  we  saw  flocks  of  goats 
coming  down  from  the  mountains  in  every  direction.  We 
frequently  got  out  of  our  carriage  and  walked,  and  all  along  the 
road  were  little  chapels,  a  great  number  of  crucifixes,  and 
inscriptions,  many  of  which  I  stopped  to  read.  Near  one 
crucifix  a  woman  had  fallen  and  died  from  apoplexy ;  at  another 
a  boy  had  fallen  from  the  rocks  and  was  killed.  The  chapels 
had  a  kind  of  latticed  gates,  through  which  you  could  look  and 
see  the  crucifixes,  and  the  Virgin,  and  the  simple  adornments 
contributed  by  the  peasants.  These  rude  crucifixes  are  most 
pitiable-looking  objects,  they  are  so  fearfully  inartistic.  I  should 
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think  some  of  the  wealthy  people  would  sec  that  they  had  better 
ones.  There  are  pictures  on  nearly  all  the  houses^  and  almost 
every  other  church  had  a  gigantic  picture  of  St.  Christopher, 
whom  we  meet  with  so  frequently  in  the  Tyrol ;  but  when  one 
looks  at  the  streams  of  water  there  are  here  to  ford,  they  would 
not  wonder  he  was  pictured  nearly  as  big  as  the  church,  with-a 
tall  pine-tree  for  his  staff.  We  walked  much,  in  going  up 
the  Adlerberg,  which. forms  the  water-shed  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube.  All  at  once  I  thought  I  heard  the  report  of  a 
pistol,  and  looking  around  and  below  as  I  heard  it  again,  I  saw 
Hansle  on  one  of  the  windings  of  the  road,  flourishing  and 
cracking  his  whip,  to  give  notice  of  his  approach.  At  the 
summit  Hansle  came  up  with  us,  the  driver  from  St.  Anton 
unhitched  his  horses  from  our  carriage,  and  put  them  before  the 
vehicle  Hansle  had  used  in  coming  up,  bid  us  good-by,  and 
set  out  on  his  return.  I  think  he  must  have  enjoyed  his  ride 
home,  for  he  had  walked  nearly  all  the  way  up  the  mountain. 
About  half  a  mile  from  the  summit  we  came  to  another  church 
of  St.  Christopher ;  and  soon  after  it  seemed  as  though  we  were 
up  in  the  air,  directly  over  the  village  of  Stuben.  We  rode  on, 
passing  two  or  three  other  small  villages  and  hamlets,  until  we 
came  near  Bludenz,  where  the  scenery  was  again  very  fine.  We 
reached  Bludenz  a  little  before  sunset,  and  found  comfortable 
rooms  at  the  post-inn.  and  a  tolerably  good  table. 

This  morning  we  started  early,  and  entered  a  defile,  where 
in  some  places  the  stony  channel  of  the  stream  occupies  the 
whole  width  of  the  valley,  leaving  only  room  for  the  road. 
Near  Feldkirch  we  saw  the  passage  forced  by  the  III  through  a 
lofty  wall  of  limestone.  And  not  far  off  on  our  right  we  saw 
the  town  of  Leichtenstein,  in  the  principality  of  the  same  name, 
and  which  is  only  forty-two  square  miles  in  extent.  We  did  not 
stop  at  Feldkirch,  quite  a  fine,  business-like  town,  inclosed  by 
mountains,  forming  a  natural  fortress,  once  the  key  of  the  Tyrol, 
commanded  by  the  old  castle  of  Schattenburg.  We  soon  crossed 
the  Rhine,  and  in  about  an  hour  reached  Haag,  on  the  United 
Swiss  Railway,  where  Hansle  took  leave  of  us,  after  I  had  written 
a  recommendation  for  him  in  his  book.   We  took  our  lunch  here. 
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and  then  the  cars  for  Sargans,  where  we  changed  for  Ragatz. 
We  found  the  hotels  crowded,  but  were  provided  with  *  very 
pleasant  rooms  in  a  house  near  the  Hotel  Ragatz,  and  take  our 
meals  at  the  hotel.  We  are  now  going  to  dinner,  and  I  will 
finish  this  letter  afterwards. 

Well,  we  dined,  and  then  rode  up  two  miles  to  see  the  greatest 
curiosity  in  the  canton  of  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  the  baths  which 
have  been  famous  since  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century. 
These  old  baths  are  built  on  a  ledge  of  rock  a  few  feet  above  the 
roaring  torrent  of  the  Tamina,  and  are  hemmed  in  by  walls  of 
rocks  towering  above  them  to  the  height  of  six  hundred  feet, 
and  shutting  in  the  baths  within  the  gorge,  so  that  even  in  the 
longest  days  in  summer  the  sun  is  seen  only  from  ten  in  the 
morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon.  Above  the  old  baths,  the 
walls  of  the  ravine  of  the  Tamina  contract  until  they  meet, 
covering  up  the  river,  which  is  there  seen  from  a  cavernous  gap. 
We  walked  along  to  the  hot  springs  on  a  railed  platform,  secured 
to  the  rocks,  and  looked  down  on  the  torrent,  thirty  or  forty  feet 
below,  as  it  foamed  and  rushed  on  its  way  to  the  plains  below. 
I  did  not  wonder  that  it  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  away  from  such 
a  fearfully  gloomy  place.  At  the  end  of  the  platform  the  guide 
opened  a  door  into  what  looked  like  solid  rock,  and  the  steam 
rushed  out,  as  if  from  a  boiling  caldron.  He  went  in,  and 
dipped  up  a  glass  of  the  water  for  us.  It  tasted  simply  like  hot 
water.  I  am  sure  if  Dante  had  ever  seen  this  wonderful  gorge, 
he  would  have  made  it  the  entrance  to  his  infernal  regions,  for  I 
never  before  saw  a  spot  in  the  world  so  suggestive  of  thoughts 
of  the  bad  place.  There  seemed  to  be  a  large  number  of  people 
staying  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters.  I  was  told  that  the 
Swiss  government  made  it  a  sort  of  charitable  bathing-place, 
supporting  some  of  their  people  here.  Well,  if  there  are  any 
diseases  which  can  only  be  benefited  by  such  a  purgatorial-look- 
ing establishment,  I  hope  I  may  never  have  them.  The  story  is 
this:  some  goatherds  on  the  mountain,  seeing  steam  arising 
from  the  earth,  were  much  surprised,  and  on  approaching  and 
examining  it,  saw  it  coming  up  the  clifts  of  the  rock.  They 
reported  this  fact  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Gall,  who  caused  the  place 
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to  be  explored,  and  set  the  art  of  man  to  work,  sure  that  the 
waters  must  be  beneficial;  and  physicians  examined  them  to 
find  out  their  curative  properties.  Then  a  bath  was  made,  and 
patients  were  let  down  by  ropes  through  the  crevices  in  the  rocks 
to  take  a  bath,  and  pulled  up  again,  wonderfully  benefited. 
Afterwards  a  road  was  made  from  Ragatz  along  the  ravine,  up 
fivt,  hundred  and  twenty  feet  higher  than  the  village,  and  a  bath- 
house built  over  the  torrent, — that  is,  one  side  of  the  building 
rested  on  the  ledges  of  the  rocks  one  side  of  the  torrent,  and 
the  other  end  of  the  building  on  the  ledges  opposite.  I  was 
astonished  to  hear  some  ladies,  who  were  staying  there,  extol  the 
place,  and  say  how  much  they  enjoyed  it.  I  was  only  too  glad 
to  get  away,  and  out  of  the  ravine  into  the  sunshine  of  Ragatz. 
On  returning  I  sat  down  by  the  window  of  my  bedroom  and 
looked  out  upon  the  public  fountain,  where  women  were  going 
for  water ;  the  goats  and  cattle  from  the  mountains  stopped  to 
refresh  themselves  with  a  draught  of  cool  water,  and  the  tinkling 
of  their  bells  sounded  like  sweet  music  in  my  ears  after  the 
roaring  and  the  foaming,  the  bubbling  and  the  blustering  of  the 
irrepressible  Tamina.  Pfeffers  is  truly  a  wonderful  place ;  but  I 
do  not  want  to  see  another  like  it. 

Baur  Hof,  Zurich,  July  27. — We  have  just  arrived  here,  and 
were  rejoiced  to  find  ten  letters  awaiting  us  from  home,  and  three 
business  letters.  Good  news  in  all  of  them, — I  trust  that  I  am 
devoutly  thankful. 

We  left  Ragatz  at  nine  o'clock,  passed  Rapperschwyl,  a  very 
thriving  town  in  appearance ;  then  Wesen,  a  pretty  little  village 
on  the  lake  of  Wallenstadt,  a  very  beautiful  lake,  along  whose 
shores  the  railway  runs.  All  through  the  Tyrol  and  Switzerland 
you  find  such  lakes,  and  their  shores  are  very  picturesque,  be- 
sides abounding  in  excellent  fish.  There  are  generally  villages 
at  each  end  of  the  lake,  so  that  tourists  who  have  plenty  of  time 
stay  a  few  days  at  each,  to  enjoy  boating  or  fishing. 

We  did  intend  to  go  to  the  hotel  "  Baur  au  Lac,"  which  is 
one  with  this  hotel,  situated  a  few  blocks  from  this,  on  Lake 
Zurich  ;  but  it  was  so  full  that  we  could  not  have  such  pleasant 
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apartments  as  we  have  here.  We  arrived  here  at  two  o'clock 
this  afternoon ;  and  our  rooms  are  very  comfortable  and  even 
elegant.  A  balcony  seventy-five  feet  long,  with  six  fluted  pil- 
lars and  Corinthian  capitals,  and  an  ornamental  iron  railing, 
runs  in  front  of  our  parlor,  and  our  bedrooms,  on  each  side  of 
the  parlor ;  so  you  may  imagine  that  when  we  lock  our  doors 
into  the  hall,  and  leave  our  bedroom  doors  open  into  the  parlor, 
and  the  parlor  windows  open,  that  we  have  good  air  to  sleep  in. 
No  one  can  enter  the  balcony  but  ourselves,  and  we  are  on  what 
is  called  the  first  floor ;  but  what  we  call  the  second  at  home. 
This  is  quite  a  contrast  to  the  inns  where  we  stayed  in  coming 
from  Innspruck.  I  enjoyed  our  trip  through  the  Tyrol  exceed- 
ingly ;  it  more  than  answered  my  expectations.  I  think  I  pre- 
fer the  valleys  there  to  those  in  Switzerland, — ^the  country,  the 
people,  the  peasants ;  for  I  talked  with  ever  so  many  I  met,  while 
walking  on  the  road,  when  I  got  tired  of  the  carriage,  and  they 
interested  me  more  than  tjiose  of  Switzerland. 

To-day  for  the  first  time  we  found  it  rather  warm  in  the  cars ; 
I  wonder  how  it  will  seem,  to  be  in  really  warm  weather  again. 
Our  balcony  looks  out  upon  a  large  square,  on  one  side  of  which 
there  is  a  stand  for  carriages ;  the  bells  on  the  horses  make  a 
merry  jingling,  but  it  seems  rather  strange  to  hear  them  in  sum- 
mer \  and  I  find  myself  every  now  and  then  going  out  to  see 
what  is  going  on.  It  is  now  after  eight,  and  is  growing  so  dark 
that  I  shall  have  to  cease  writing. 

Sunday y  July  28. — Zurich  is  not  only  situated  on  Lake  Zurich, 
but  on  both  sides  the  river  Limmat.  Its  narrow  and  crooked 
streets  remind  one  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  the  new  parts  and  the 
suburbs  are  very  fine.  Zurich  was  the  cradle  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Switzerland.  Here  Zwingle  came  as  preacher  in  the 
cathedral  in  15 19,  and  in  his  first  sermon  declared  himself  for 
the  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  genuine  form.  In  1520  the 
government  of  this  canton  issued  a  decree,  ordering  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  be  taught  without  human  addition,  and  in  1522 
the  reformation  extended  to  external  ceremonies.  In  general, 
Zwingle  agreed  in  his  opinions  with  the  German  reformers.    The 
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Saxon  and  Swiss  reformers  met  at  Marburg  in  1529;  and  the 
conference  was  conducted  with  moderation,  and  the  otherwise 
violent  Luther  treated  Zwingle  with  brotherly  kindness.  Me- 
lanchthon  and  Luther  represented  the  Saxons,  and  Zwingle  and 
(Ecolampadius  the  Swiss.  Although  a  complete  union  was  not 
effected,  yet  they  agreed  upon  the  most  important  matters  of 
religious  faith ;  and  they  added,  although  they  could  not  agree 
as  to  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  they  would 
behave  towards  each  other  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity. 
In  153 1  an  open  war  broke  out  between  Zurich,  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Catholic  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Schweitz,  Uri,  Unter- 
walden,  and  Zug;  and  Zwingle  was  commanded  to  take  the 
field,  bearing  the  banner  of  the  canton,  which  it  had  been  usual 
for  an  ecclesiastic  to  support.  In  this  battle  Zwingle  lost  his 
life.  I  think  it  was  not  far  from  Ragatz  where,  on  a  distant 
hill,  we  saw  a  large  building  in  which  they  say  Zwingle  was  bom. 
The  name,  I  think,  was  Toggenburg.  Well,  this  morning  I  went 
to  the  cathedral,  and  found  that  the  service  had  been  held  earlier 
than  usual.  But  the  woman  who  had  care  of  the .  cathedral 
showed  me  around,  and  said  that  Charlemagne  founded  the 
cathedral  \  that  Zwingle  had  all  the  images  removed  when  he 
preached  in  the  cathedral,  but  did  not  remove  the  altar ;  that 
they  did  not  use  the  altar  now  for  the  communion ;  and  much 
more  which  I  have  forgotten.  Zurich  has  largely  profited  by  the 
misfortunes  of  others.  Its  industry  took  its  rise  after  the  de- 
struction of  Milan  by  Frederick  Barbarossa.  The  Protestants 
driven  from  Locarno,  in  1554,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  manu- 
facture of  silk,  which  was  still  further  increased  by  the  industrious 
French,  who  came  to  Zurich  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  in  1685.  The  silk  manufactories  here  now  employ 
upwards  of  twelve  thousand  workmen.  This  afternoon  there 
was  a  heavy  thunder-storm,  accompanied  with  torrents  of  rain 
and  much  wind.  Many  windows  of  the  hotel  were  broken, 
because  the  occupants  had  left  them  open  when  they  went  out  in 
ihe  street, — most  of  the  windows  opening  on  hinges  like  doors. 
We  shall,  if  the  weather  is  pleasant,  go  around  to  see  the  city  in 
the  forenoon,  and  after  lunch  take  the  cars  for  Schafifhausen. 
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Hotel  d'Angleterre,  Frankfort,  y«^  31. — ^We  left  Zurich 
on  Monday  at  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  arrived  at  the 
Schweitzer  Hof,  SchafThausen,  at  five  o'clock.  Schaffhausen 
was  the  place  where  it  was  necessary  to  unload  the  merchan- 
dise which  was  to  be  carried  down  the  Rhine,  and  conse- 
quently became  an  important  place  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  looks  as  one  would  fancy  a  city  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
for  almost  every  house  has  a  name,  represented  by  an  emblematic 
painting, — an  old  custom,  which  is  also  found  in  Zurich,  St.  Gall, 
and  many  other  places.  This  is  still  a  place  of  transit  for  goods 
to  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  We  rode  through  the  town 
and  out  to  the  hotel  which  overlooks  the  falls  of  the  Rhine. 
We  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out  on  them ;  they  were 
not  as  high  nor  as  grand  as  we  expected  to  find  them ;  the  rail- 
road bridge  is  just  above  them,  and  the  old  castle  of  Laufen,  on 
the  opposite  bank,  was  a  very  picturesque- looking  object,  and 
away  beyond  it  the  mountain- tops  covered  with  snow  added  to 
the  beauty  of  the  view.  The  river  falls  eighty  feet,  and  the 
hotel  stands  on  the  right  bank,  about  one  hundred  feet  higher 
than  the  falls.  I  preferred  viewing  them  from  the  window,  while 
the  others  went  with  the  courier,  got  into  a  small  boat,  and  were 
rowed  over  to  the  opposite  shore.  I  saw  them  ascend  towards 
the  castle,  go  to  the  look-out  and  take  a  closer  view  of  the  falls, 
and  then  go  on  towards  the  castle.  On  their  return  they  said 
they  were  repaid  for  their  extra  toil,  the  view  being  so  much 
grander.  We  rose  very  early  the  next  morning,  and  took  the 
cars  at  half-past  fis^  for  Frankfort,  which  we  reached  at  five  in  the 
afternoon.  The  road  from  Zurich  to  Schaffhausen,  and  then  on 
to  Basle,  seemed  to  run  on  a  table-land,  while  below  us  were 
farms  and  villages,  all  looking  very  thriving  and  comfortable. 
The  fields  of  grain  were  ripe,  and  men  and  women  were  reaping 
with  sickles.  It  seemed  intolerably  slow  work.  Coming  into 
Germany,  I  saw  at  different  places  three  men  cutting  the  grain 
with  cradles,  though  they  were  clumsier  than  those  used  in  our 
country.  I  saw  a  great  many  women  mowing,  and  large,  strong 
cows  drawing  loads  of  hay  and  grain.  Flax  was  pulled  up  by 
the  roots,  and  spread  out  on  the  grass.     Everywhere  linen — 
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home-made  linen — was  lying  out  to  bleach.  On  our  way  out  of 
the  Tyrol  we  met  women  with  baskets  on  their  heads,  filled  with 
vegetables,  fruit,  and  eggs,  going  to  the  villages,  and  knitting 
woolen  stockings  as  they  went  along.  It  seemed  almost  too  in- 
dustrious ;  it  reminded  me  of  the  girl  in  Chamounix,  who  was 
riding  along  on  a  donkey  and  knitting  as  she  rode.  All  through 
the  Tyrol  nearly  every  man  at  work  wore  an  apron. 

After  leaving  Basle  the  country  seemed  level  for  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  every  now  and  then  we  caught  glimpses  of  the  Rhine, 
which  was  running  along  on  our  left ;  the  Rhine,  old  **  Father 
Rhine,'*  as  the  Germans  lovingly  call  it.  Well  they  may.  All 
along  where  we  were  traveling  Julius  Caesar  once  marched  with 
his  legions,  and  he  was  the  first  to  describe  this  famous  river, — 
which  is  about  nine  hundred  miles  long;  and  then  Antony, 
and  Trajan,  and  Germanicus,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  more, 
used  it  and  its  banks  for  more  than  four  hundred  years;  then 
Attila  and  his  Huns  crossed  it  to  fight  a  battle  in  Gaul,  and 
leave  between  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred  thousand 
dead  on  the  field.  Then  followed  Charles  Martel,  and  Pepin,  and 
Charlemagne,  and  all  the  Roman -German  emperors.  Before  we 
had  gone  far  from  Basle  we  came  to  the  place  where  poor  Louis 
met  his  sons  and  made  a  treaty  with  them,  the  pope  acting  as 
mediator,  who  no  sooner  left  the  place  than  they  broke  their 
word,  and  from  that  day  to  this  it  took  the  name  of  the  *'  Field 
of  Lies.'*  Then  we  passed  a  small  town,  where  the  brave  Duke 
Bernhard  of  Saxe-Weimar,  one  of  the  Protestant  heroes  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  died  suddenly, — poisoned,  it  was  said,  by 
Richelieu.  Then  we  passed  Schliengen,  where  Moreau  fought  the 
Archduke  Charles  in  1796  ;  and  Miillheim ;  and  Freiburg,  the  old 
capital  of  Breisgau,  beautifully  situated  near  the  Black  Forest. 
Just  beyond  was  the  old  castle  of  Zahringen,  the  family  from 
whom  the  counts  of  Baden  are  descended.  At  Offenburg  there  is 
a  statue  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  was  the  first  to  introduce  the 
potato  into  Europe. 

We  passed  the  station  of  Oos,  where  we  changed  cars  last  sum- 
mer to  go  to  Baden-Baden.  At  Rastadt  we  had  a  view  of  the 
princess  Sybilla's  palaqe, — a  very  eccentric  person,  very  hand- 
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some,  and  who  had  her  portrait  taken  more  than  sixty  times^ 
and  each  time  in  a  different  costume. 

Now  and  then  we  could  get  a  glimpse  of  the  spire  of  Strasburg 
cathedral,  and  all  along  we  passed  castles  that  had  been  built  by 
its  bishops.  Alsace  is  a  very  fertile  country,  some  parts  so 
much  so  that  its  inhabitants  give  it  all  kinds  of  poetic  names, — 
the  "land  of  joy"  among  others.  They  tell  you  Rudolph  of 
Hapsburg  was  landgrave  of  Upper  Alsace ;  that  Alsace  was  first 
enriched  by  the  culture  brought  by  the  Romans ;  that  the  apostle 
to  the  Germans  came  here  first,  and  sent  up  fervent  prayers  to 
heaven  for  the  men  with  warm  hearts  and  hard  heads  who  lived 
on  the  Rhine.  Later  came  monks  and  sages  with  large  sacks, 
filled  with  Latin  books,  old  French  romances,  songs  of  trouba- 
dours, plans  of  buildings,  garden-seeds,  jewelry,  recipes,  apothe- 
cary-stuffs, plans  for  irrigation,  and  varieties  of  nicknacks, 
rejoicing  at  the  wonder  they  would  excite  among  this  people, 
and  the  gold  and  fame  they  would  win.  Then  all  this  took 
root  and  brought  forth  glorious  fruit  for  the  Rhine  countries 
first,  and  then  spread  to  the  Wends,  Poles,  and  Magyars.  Still, 
these  Allemannen,  these  Suabians,  these  Alsatians,  were  a  singu- 
lar people.  They  had  German  freshness,  vigor,  and  capacity 
enough  to  receive  foreign  culture,  yet  their  national  peculiarities 
and  customs  were  not  lost ;  their  stubborn,  pious,  hearty  natures 
added  all  they  received  from  abroad  to  their  own  mental  strength, 
elevation,  and  culture,  without  ever  allowing  the  foreign  to  gain 
the  preponderance.  And  this  is  what  I  like  in  them :  they 
never  lost  their  originality ;  never  had  their  mother-wit,  their 
common  sense,  educated  away;  they  have  been  neither  ''ham- 
mers nor  anvils, ' '  as  one  of  them  said,  and  yet  very  much  like  both. 

Pas  ng  Carlsruhe,  the  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden, 
I  thought  how,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  class  of  people, 
princes  long  for  quiet.  Here  Duke  Charles  came  in  1715  and 
built  himself  a  hunting-seat  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  and  called 
it  Karls-ruhe, — Charles's  Rest.  But  rest  is  not  for  this  world, 
which  turns  round  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  moves  on  in 
the  same  time  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  miles,  while  the 
natural  propensity  of  the  people  on  its  surface  is  to  turn  everything 
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topsy-turvy  in  their  search  after  this  same  rest, — ^rest  for  them- 
selves,— I  mean  each  for  himself. 

I  gave  Heidelberg  some  longing  looks  as  we  passed  it,  and 
then  Mannheim  and  Darmstadt.  The  little  we  saw  of  this  place 
in  riding  from  the  station  was  sufficient  to  show  us  that  Frank- 
fort is  a  very  busy  place,  and  that  a  large  number  of  buildings 
are  in  process  of  erection. 

Just  as  I  sat  down  to  write  two  troops  of  cavalry  passed  the 
window,  and  yesterday  I  saw  hundreds  of  them  on  the  road. 
Somehow,  although  there  is  peace,  when  I  see  so  many  soldiers 
it  makes  me  feel  as  though  mischief  was  brewing.  And  yet  it 
may  be  exactly  the  opposite ;  it  may  prevent  war. 

The  weather  is  now  perfectly  delightful,  quite  warm  \  the  waiter 
said  that  it  was  warmer  here  last  week  than  he  had  ever  known 
it.  I  would  like  a  little  more  of  what  they  call  warm  weather. 
Our  courier  has^  gone  to  Wiesbaden  for  the  trunks  we  left  there 
when  we  started  for  the  Tyrol.  To-day  we  shall  look  about 
Frankfort;  to-morrow  we  go  to  Homburg,  and  the  day  after 
down  the  Rhine. 

Hotel  d'Angleterre,  August  \, — ^This  Frankfort  is  the  most 
ancient  and  important  of  the  free  cities  of  Germany.  Its  cen- 
tral position  pointed  it  out  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  history 
of  Germany  as  the  best  place  for  national  meetings,  and  in  794 
Charlemagne  called  a  council  here.  In  843  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  eastern  Frankish  empire,  and  continued  so  till 
889,  when  the  emperor  Arnulf  transferred  that  honor  to  Rat- 
isbon,  or  Regensburg,  as  it  is  usually  called  by  the  Germans. 
Then  in  1257  it  was  made  a  free  city;  and  in  1356  the  em- 
peror Charles  IV.  confirmed,  by  the  famous  "golden  bull,'*  the 
right,  which  it  had  enjoyed  from  the  time  of  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa,  of  being  the  place  for  the  election  of  the  emperors  of 
Germany.  Of  course  the  first  thing  we  wanted  to  see  was  the 
"Roemer," — the  Guildhall,  which  contains  the  Hall  of  Elec- 
tors, where  they  assembled  to  nominate  the  emperors ;  and  the 
Kaisersaal,  or  Imperial  Hall,  in  which  the  newly-elected  em- 
peror gave  his  public  dinner,  at  which  he  was  waited  upon  by 
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the  counts  and  high  officers  of  the  empire,  who  held  their  respec- 
tive domains  and  offices  in  right  of  their  performing  various  acts 
of  service  on  that  occasion.  Around  this  hall  are  arranged  in 
niches  the  portraits  of  the  emperors,  from  Conrad  I.  to  Leopold 
II.  In  this  Roemer  more  than  forty  of  the  Roman-German 
emperors  were  crowned.  A  small  book  of  these  emperors  was 
bought  and  given  to  me.  I  think  it  is  much  like  what  I  trans- 
lated when  we  were  in  Berlin,  .and  I  have  half  a  mind  to  trans- 
late it  when  I  get  hpme.  In  the  market-place  in  front  of  the 
building  they  used  to  roast  an  ox  whole,  from  which  the  arch- 
steward,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  cut  a  slice  for  the  emperor ;  and 
from  the  fountain,  flowing  ivith  wine,  the  arch-cupbearer,  the 
Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  filled  his  glass ;  and  the  duke  of 
Saxe-Wittenberg  (the  present  Saxony),  as  arch-marshal,  dis- 
tributed grain  from  a  silver  measure.  This  building  also  con- 
tains the  emperor's  "golden  bull;'*  in  my  childhood  I  learned 
a  parody  on  this  celebrated  document, — it  was  the  first  poetry 
that  I  ever  committed  to  memory, — never  dreaming  that  I  would 
be  so  near  the  original  parchment  with  its  golden  seal.  We 
then  rode  to  the  house  in  which  Goethe  was  born,^and  on  to 
the  Jews'  quarter,  to  see  the  original  home  of  the  Rothschilds ; 
both  these  houses  stand  with  their  gable  ends  towards  the 
street,  and  look  as  if  they  had  been  built  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Roemer.  The  merchants'  residences  in  the  suburbs  look 
like  the  palaces  of  princes.  We  went  to  Villa  Bethman  to  see 
Dannecker's  statue  of  Ariadne,  placed  in  a  Grecian  temple 
built  expressly  for  its  reception ;  then  we  visited  the  Zoolog- 
ical and  Botanical  Gardens,  and  last  of  all  we  went  to  see  the 
paintings. 

Well,  we  have  been  to  Homburg,  a  beautiful  place,  on  an 
eminence,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country,  admir- 
ably cultivated.  A  great  deal  of  money  must  have  been  spent 
in  getting  up  this  gambling-house,  and  I  suppose  there  will  be 
great  loss  too  when  the  law  goes  into  force  suppressing  it.  But 
cannot  human  wit  devise  some  better  amusement  in-  the  beautiful 
watering-places  of  Germany  than  gambling  ?  The  largest  building 
in  this  place  is  the  palace  of  the  prince  of  Hesse-Horoburg  \  but 
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it  looks  rather  dismal, — there  seemed  to  be  a  large  number  of 
soldiers  there  now.  I  often  think,  what  will  be  done  with 
the  numerous  palaces  in  Germany,  left  as  monuments  of  the 
divisions  of  Germany  for  the  last  two  hundred  years  and  more? 
Three  hundred  sovereign  princes,  after  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
thirty-five  after  the  handiwork  of  the  first  Napoleon, — it  was 
time  Barbarossa's  spirit  returned  to  restore  unity.  To-morrow 
we  go  to  Mayence  to  take  the  steamer  "Friede**  (peace)  for 
Cologne,  and  I  anticipate  much  pleasure  in  going — Down  the 
Rhine. 

And  while  riding  from  Franks' -ford  (Frankfort)  to  Mayence 
let  us  recall  something  of  old  Father  Rhine,  which  runs  a  course 
of  nine  hundred  miles,  and  affords  six  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
of  uninterrupted  navigation,  from  Basle  to  the  sea;  whose  cities 
have  for  ages  been  famous  for  commerce,  science,  castles,  and 
fortifications, — famous  as  the  seats  of  Roman  colonies,  ecclesi- 
astical councils,  residences  of  emperors,  and  associated  with 
some  of  the  most  important  events  recorded  in  history,  the 
deeds  of  electors,  archbishop  princes,  warlike  men,  who  wielded 
the  sword  as  readily  as  the  crosier.  And  why  should  they  not  ? 
They  were  brothers  of  dukes,  counts,  and  even  emperors, — nay, 
they  could  not  be  archbishops  except  they  were  of  high  rank. 
Eight  of  the  archbishop-electors  of  Mayence  were  of  the  house 
of  Nassau  ;  six  of  the  same  house  were  archbishops  of  Treves ; 
five  Bavarian  princes  occupied  the  episcopal  chair  of  Cologne. 
They  had  immense  revenues  too.  The  archbishop-elector  of 
Mayence  had  an  income  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
rix-dollars.  Their  favorite  diversions  were  hunting  and  hawk- 
ing. Even  St.  Hubert  said  to  Charlemagne  '*  that  the  flesh  of 
hunted  animals  was  good  for  sick  monks,  and  we  also  need  the 
skins  to  bind  our  books."  These  prince-priests  sided  with  the 
emperor  or  pope  as  suited  their  principles  or  their  interests, — 
always  capable  of  providing  for  themselves,  like  him  of  Cologne, 
who  built  a  castle  and  appointed  a  seneschal  to  command  it ;  and 
when  the  latter  asked  him  how  he  was  to  maintain  himself  with- 
out any  revenue,  the  prelate  replied  he  had  only  to  look  at 
the  castle,  which  stood  at  the  junction  of  four  roads.    These  arch- 
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bishops  had  frequent  feuds  with  the  citizens  of  Strasburg,  May- 
ence,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  therefore  built  themselves  castles 
along  the  Rhine,  where  they  might  retire  in  safety  from  the 
furious  storms  that  arose  against  them ;  they  built  cloisters  and 
churches  too  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  strongholds. 

It  was  along  the  Rhine  that  the  Faust-recht  (fist  law)  pre- 
vailed for  more  than  seventy  years,  rising  to  its  most  fearful 
height  about  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors. 
Then  too  there  was  the  Heilige  Vehme,  a  secret  tribunal,  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  regular  administration  of  justice,  then  in 
a  most  deplorable  condition.  This  institution  originated  in 
Westphalia,  the  "red  land,"  as  it  was  called  in  those  times. 
This  court  inspired  a  feeling  of  salutary  terror,  through  the 
agency  of  its  mysterious  powers  and  solemn  judgments,  among 
the  rapacious  and  lawless,  and  particularly  among  the  feudal 
barons  and  robber  counts,  who  had  committed  crimes  with  im- 
punity. At  length  the  Vehme  acquired  tremendous  influence, 
the  emperors  themselves  having  recourse  to  their  assistance 
against  powerful  and  rebellious  nobles.  And  once  the  emperor 
Frederick  III.  was  summoned  to  appear  before  this  tribunal,  to- 
gether with  his  lord  chancellor,  to  answer  for  his  life  and  honor. 
It  was  this  Frederick  who  took  all  the  vowels  for  his  motto, 
"Austria  est  imperare  orbi  universo," — ^Austria  is  to  rule  all 
the  world  ;  or  as  they  say  in  their  own  language,  "  Aller  ehren 
ist  Oesterreich  voll,'* — Austria  is  full  of  all  honors.  But  this 
Frederick  with  his  A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  stayed  at  home,  taking  good 
care  of  his  Austria,  and  neglecting  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  for 
which  they  wished  to  bring  him  to  account. 

The  members  of  the  Vehme  were  called  Wissende  (the 
knowing  ones).  It  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  born  in 
wedlock,  lead  a  blameless  life,  and  bind  themselves  by  a  tremen- 
dous oath  **  to  support  the  Heilige  Vehme,  and  to  conceal  it 
from  wife  and  child,  father  and  mother,  sister  and  brother,  fire 
and  wind^  from  all  that  the  sun  shines  on  and  the  rain  wets,  and 
from  all  that  is  between  heaven  and  earth."  From  the  general 
body  were  elected   officers   called    freischoffen   (free-justices), 

who  were  assessors  of  the  court,  and  executors  of  its  sentences. 
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The  presiding  judge  was  called  freigraf  (free-qount).  The 
general  superintendence  of  the  secret  tribunals  belonged  to  the 
lord  of  the  land, — that  is,  in  Westphalia,  to  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne.  The  highest  office  was  nominally  held  by  the  emperor. 
The  persons  convicted,  as  well  as  those  who  refused  to  obey  the 
summons  to  appear  before  this  secret  tribunal,  were  given  over 
to  the  freischoffen.  The  first  freischoffe  who  met  him  was 
bound  to  hang  him  on  a  tree,  or,  if  he  made  any  resistance, 
to  put  him  otherwise  to  death.  A  knife  was  left  by  the  corpse, 
to  show  that  it  was  not  a  murder,  but  a  punishment  inflicted 
by  one  of  the  freischoffen.  The  last  real  Vehme  held  was  in 
1568.  A  remnant,  however,  existed  in  Westphalia  until  the 
year  1811. 

When  the  emperor  Sigismund  was  initiated  in  Dortmund,  the 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  open  air  under  a  venerable  lime-tree, 
which  it  is  said  is  still  standing  near  the  railway  station  in  that 
town.  The  naked  sword  of  justice  and  the  willow-withe  were 
laid  upon  a  stone  table  before  the  assembled  judges.  The  em- 
peror, kneeling  on  his  right  knee  bared,  with  head  uncovered 
before  the  freigraf,  the  two  forefingers  of  his  right  hand  on  the 
withe,  and  two  swords  laid  crosswise  before  him,  took  the  oath 
to  keep  the  secrets  of  the  Vehme,  and  received  the  watchword, 
**Strick,  stein,  grass,  grein '*  (rope,  stone,  horror,  weep),  the 
real  meaning  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  needful  words,  **  Reinir 
der  Feweri,"  has  been  so  well  kept  that  it  is  no  longer  under- 
stood. 

One  thing :  we  shall  not  be  obliged  to  stop  and  pay  toll  two 
dozen  or  more  times  on  our  way,  neither  shall  we  see  merchants 
and  traders  accompanied  by  bands  of  armed  men  to  protect  them 
from  the  Fra  Diavolos,  who  used  to  haunt  this  great  thoroughfare 
of  commerce.  However,  we  shall  see  numerous  rafts  going  down 
the  river,  the  wealth  of  the  Black  Forest  and  other  mountains 
along  the  Neckar,  the  Murg,  the  Main,  and  the  Moselle,  which 
empty  into  the  Rhine.  It  is  said  that  one  of  these  large  rafls 
is  worth  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars. 

But  here  we  are  at  Castel,  where  we  must  cross  the  Rhine  to 
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take  the  steamer  Friede  at  Mayence,  which  looks  quite  grand 
from  this  side  of  the  river.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
of  North  Germany,  and  has  been  garrisoned  by  ten  thousand 
Prussian  troops  ever  since  1866. 

Now  that  we  have  left  the  wharf,  and  have  found  a  good 
seat,  I  will  point  out  the  places  as  we  sight  them,  and,  to  save 
time  and  words,  will  premise  that  when  I  say  here  you  must 
look  on  the  right  bank,  and  when  I  say  there  you  must  look  to 
the  left. 

Notice  how  fast  the  Rhine  flows, — just  the  thing  for  rafts, — ^and 
how  green  its  color.  Here  is  the  castle  of  Biberich,  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Nassau.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  palaces  on 
the  Rhine.  A  little  farther  on  we  come  to  Schierstein,  the 
"bacchanalian  paradise,"  which  once  belonged  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mayence.  All  along  both  shores  you  see  vineyards. 
We  are  in  what  is  called  the  Rheingau,  where  the  best  Rhine 
wines  are  made.  We  now  come  to  Eltville,  with  its  lofty  watch- 
tower,  built  by  the  archbishops  of  Mayence,  who  often  came  here 
to  escape  from  the  anger  of  their  citizens.  The  emperor 
Gunther  of  Schwarzburg  was  besieged  in  this  castle  by  his  rival, 
and  died  here  in  1349.  They  point  out  a  place  in  this  town, 
under  a  great  lime-tree,  where  Luther  once  preached,  and  here 
Gutenberg  printed  some  of  his  works. 

We  can  now  get  a  glimpse  of  Ingelheim,  there  on  the  left, 
whwre  Charlemagne  loved  to  dwell,  and  where  he  built  a 
magnificent  palace.  Now  it  is  a  ruin.  We  saw  some  beautiful 
marble  columns  in  Heidelberg  castle  that  had  been  taken  from 
this  palace.  He  must  have  had  an  extensive  view,  and  if  he 
loved  fishing  as  well  as  hunting  he  had  every  facility  for  enjoy- 
ing himself. 

Here  we  are  at  Hattenheim,  which  means  Hatto's  home.  If 
you  go  back  on  the  hills  beyond  it,  you  will  find  the  Cistercian 
convent  of  Eberbach,  founded  by  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  in  1131, 
converted  now  into  a  prison  and  asylum.  The  oldest  part  of  the 
edifice  is  now  occupied  by  winepresses  from  the  Steinberg  vine- 
yard, belonging  to  this  property.  Some  years  ago  the  bride  of 
the  cellar  (tRe  cask  containing  the  best  wine),  holding  one 
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hundred  and  five  gallons,  was  sold  for  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Here  comes  Mittelheim.  The  conspicuous  white  palace  on 
the  heights  is  the  chateau  of  Johannisberg,  with  its  vineyards 
all  around  it.  Once  this  belonged  to  the  abbots  of  Fulda,  then 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  Napoleon  took 
it  next,  and  gave  it  to  Marshal  Kellermann.  Afterwards  it  was 
taken  by  the  emperor  of  Austria,  who  made  it  a  present  to  Prince 
Metternich.  The  Rhine  here  is  as  wide  as  we  shall  see  it,  two 
thousand  feet. 

And  now  we  are  here  at  Winkel,  where  Charlemagne  kept  his 
wine-cellar.  A  little  beyond  this  is  Geisenheira,  with  its  five 
hundred  varieties  of  grapes.  You  see  churches  and  cloisters 
here  ^nd  there  on  the  summits  of  the  hills,  or  down  in  the  sunny 
valleys. 

Here  is  Riidesheim,  famed  for  the  wines  of  that  name.  The 
tower  you  remember  belongs  to  the  castle  of  Bromserhof,  whose 
knight  made  a  vow  when  in  Palestine,  that  if  he  lived  to  return 
home  he  would  devote  his  only  daughter  to  the  church,  and  who, 
when  he  came,  found  the  lovely  Gisela  beloved  by  a  young  knight 
in  the  neighborhood,  whose  affection  she  returned.  Her  tears 
and  entreaties  could  not  change  her  father's  purpose,  so  one 
night,  during  a  violent  storm,  she  threw  herself  from  the  tower 
into  the  Rhine  below.  Fishermen  found  her  next  day  near  the 
tower  of  Hat  to,  and  she  still  is  seen  by  boatmen  and  vintagers, 
during  storms,  hovering  about  the  ruined  tower,  mingling  her 
voice  with  the  whistlings  of  the  wind. 

There  are  Kempten  and  Gaulsheim,  where  many  Roman 
antiquities  have  been  discovered.  On  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain behind  Kempten  you  see  the  chapel  of  St.  Roch,  to  which 
pilgrimages  are  made  annually  in  the  month  of  August.  And 
now  we  are  once  more  at  Bingen,  on  the  left,  the  river  Nahe 
coming  into  the  Rhine  just  below  the  town.  The  Hessian  and 
Prussian  frontier  is  in  the  centre  of  the  bridge  which  crosses  the 
Nahe.  There  are  numerous  places  about  this  old  town  for  tourists 
to  visit.  The  convent  of  St.  Rupert,  the  Elizabeth  Hill,  four 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  the  salt-works  in  thfe  vicinity,  the 
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castle  where  Emperor  Henry  IV.  was  once  imprisoned,  and  the 
ruins  of  the  castle  of  Rheingrafenstein,  situated  on  an  immense 
isolated  pinnacle  of  rock,  and  the  hill  called  the  "Gans**  (goose), 
all  are  worthy  of  being  visited.  Just  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Nahe  you  remember  is  the  Maus  Tower,  often  called  Hatto's 
Tower,  and  the  story  of  which  we  told  to  you  in  coming  up. 
The  tower  seems  to  cover  all  the  little  rocky  island  on  which  it 
is  situated.  The  word  maus  may  be  an  older  form  of  mouthy 
which  means  duty  or  toll, — this  tower  used  to  be  a  place  where 
toll  was  paid.  I  would  really  like  to  know  something  more  of 
the  Bishop  Hatto  of  the  legend ;  I  think  it  was  that  one  who, 
originally  abbot  of  Fulda,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
statesmen  of  the  emperor  Otho  the  Great  near  the  thousandth 
year  of  our  era,  but  who  was  long  remembered  for  his  cruelty 
and  perfidy. 

Here  you  see  terraces  overhanging  the  Rhine,  called  Ehren- 
fels.  Tradition  says  that  Charlemagne,  observing  from  his 
palace  of  Ingelheim  that  the  snow  disappeared  from  these 
heights  sooner  than  elsewhere,  and  knowing  that  it  would  be  a 
good  place  for  a  vineyard,  sent  for  vines  from  Burgundy  and 
Orange,  and  the  grapes  still  go  by  the  name  of  Orange.  And 
as  if  there  were  not  enough  ruins,  an  artificial  one  has  been  built 
near  here,  on  the  very  verge  of  the  precipice,  called  Rossel.  A 
hunting-seat  is  a  little  farther  to  the  right,  while  just  below 
Rossel,  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  is  the  Zauberhole, — Magician's 
Cave.  Assmanshausen  is  quite  near,  with  its  vineyards  along  the 
banks  of  a  stream  which  pours  its  dull,  red  waters  into  the  clear, 
green  Rhine. 

There  on  the  left  is  the  castle  of  Rheinstein,  restored  to  its 
Original  condition  as  a  summer  residence  for  the  sons  of  Prince 
Frederick  of  Prussia.  On  the  next  peak  is  the  castle  of  Falken- 
burg,  and  beyond,  and  still  higher,  was  Sonneck,  the  old  robber 
castle,  destroyed  by  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg.  He  also  destroyed 
the  neighboring  castle  of  Heimburg  in  1282,  but  it  is  now 
restored.  Just  about  here  the  Rheingau,  which  extends  on  both 
sides  of  the  Rhine  as  far  up  as  Schierstein,  terminates.  The 
cultivation  of  the  vine  on  the  rivers  Rhine  and  Moselle  is  said 
2  K  46* 
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to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Roman  emperor  Probus,  who 
reigned  from  a.d.  276  until  282. 

Here  is  Lorch,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  on  the  Rhine,  situated 
on  the  river  Wisper.  And  looking  on  that  rocky  height  called  the 
Devil's  Ladder,  with  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  NolHngen,  I  think 
of  one  of  its  nobles,  the  friend  of  a  favorite  of  mioe,  Franz  von 
Sickingen,  whom  Goethe  introduced  to  me  along  with  Gotz  von 
Berlichingen.  This  Franz  von  Sickingen  was  one  of  the  noblest 
characters  of  the  disturbed  times  in  which  he  lived,  lie  was 
born  in  Sickingen  in  1481.  His  castle  of  Ebernburg  was  not 
far  from  Rheingrafenstein.  He  was  the  enemy  of  tyranny,  of 
princes  and  priests;  and  without  being  a  scholar  loved  science, 
and  protected  men  of  learning.  He  defended  the  learned 
Reuchlin  from  the  monks  of  Cologne ;  and  Melanchthon,  his 
relative,  Bucer,  (Ecolampadius,  and  other  early  reformers  found  a 
safe  asylum  in  his  castle.  After  his  death  the  electors  of  Hesse 
and  Treves  besieged  and  took  his  castle  and  set  fire  to  it.  It  is 
now  turned  into  an  inn. 

There  you  see  the  ruins  of  FQrstenberg,  and  farther  down 
Stahleck,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  electors  Palatine,  now  the 
property  of  the  dowager  queen  of  Prussia,  their  descendant. 
The  chapel  you  see  near  it  is  St.  Werner's.  Some  Jews  threw  a 
child  of  that  name  into  the  Rhine  miles  below  here,  tfaebody 
ascended  the  stream  to' this  place,  and  to  do  honor  to  his  relics 
this  beautiful  chapel  was  built  over  them.  The  island  you  see 
in  the  Rhine  is  Bacharach,  from  Baccht  ara  (altar  of  Bacchus). 
It  is  usually  covered  with  water,  but  the  owners  of  vineyards 
hail  with  joy  the  sight  of  a  large  stone  in  the  channel,  going 
by  the  above  name,  and  which  is  an  infallible  sign  of  a  fine 
vintage.  Pope  Pius  II.  esteemed  this- wine  so  highly  that  he 
imported  a  tun  of  it  every  year.  This  pope  was  a  member  of 
the  noble  family  of  Piccolomini,  and  attended  the  council  of 
Basle  in  1431  as  secretary  to  Cardinal  Formio.  This  council 
lasted  about  twelve  years;  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
meantime  he  visited  the  elector-archbishops  on  the  Rhine,  and 
learned  something  of  the  country  as  well  as  the  people.  The 
city  of  Nuremberg  obtained  its  freedom  in  return  for  four  casks 
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of  this  wine,  which  her  citizens  presented  annually  to  the 
emperor  Wenceslaus. 

Here  is  Caub  with  its  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Gutenfels,  where 
lived  the  lady  Guta,  beloved  by  Richard  of  Cornwall,  who 
hoped  to  be  emperor  of  Germany.  Here  Blucher  crossed  the 
Rhine,  on  New  Year's  night,  1814.  When  his  Prussians  reached 
the  heights  overlooking  the  river,  they  fell  on  their  knees  and 
shouted,  ''The  Rhme  !  The  Rhine  T'  I  do  not  know  that  I 
ever  told  you  the  nickname  given  Blucher  in  the  allied  army. 
He  had  some  English  troops  under  him,  and  the  only  English 
word  he  knew  was  forward.  So  whenever  he  gave  any  orders 
it  was  always  "Forwarts!  Forwarts!"  accompanied  with  a 
resolute  flourish  of  his  sword ;  thus  at  length  he  got  the  name 
of  "  Old  Forwarts."  We  told  you  that  toll  was  paid  here  to  the 
duke  of  Nassau  by  all  vessels  sailing  on  the  Rhine, — the  only 
prince  who  kept  up  this  feudal  privilege — until  1861 :  and  well 
he  might,  for  he  owned  all  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from 
the  river  Lahn,  which  empties  into  the  Rhine  some  miles  farther 
below  here,  nearly  up  to  Mayence. 

In  the  middle  of  the  river  in  front  of  Caub  is  the  small  island 
with  a  castle,  called  die  Pfalz,  where  the  toll  was  collected. 
This  castle  was  built  by  the  emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian,  some- 
where about  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  was  here 
you  remember  that  poor  Louis  the  Good-natured, — the  Pious, 
as  the  Germans  call  him, — ^wom  out  with  the  cares  of  the  empire 
and  the  strife  among  his  sons,  came  from  Frankfort  for  rest  and 
a  hope  of  recovering  his  health,  but  where  he  died  in  840. 

"  Legt  an,  legt  an,  ihr  Schiffer, 

Bei  dteser  stillen  Au, 
Da  weh'n  durch  schatt'ge  Baume 

Die  Liifte  mild  und  lau ; 
Da  rasseln  ketne  Schwerter, 

Da  tdnt  kern  Schlachtg«sang 
Mir  vom  Verrath  der  Sohne 

Mit  fiirchterlieheni  Klang. 

••  Und  auf  dem  griinen  Rasen, 
Ihr  Treuen,  spannt  mein  Zelt, 
Auf  dass  in  Frieden  nihe 
Der  Herrscher  ciner  Welt 
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Schoa  rauscht  des  Rheines  Welle 

Bin  sanftes  Schlummerlied, 
Und  leichter  wird  sich  schliessen 

Mein  Auge  miid  und  triib." 

Pull,  pull  away,  ye  boatmen, 
For  that  quiet  meadow  green, 
Where  through  the  shady  trees 
The  air  moves  soft  and  warm. 
There  is  no  clashing  of  swords. 
There  is  heard  no  battle-song, 
Telling  me  with  fearful  clang 
Of  the  treachery  of  my  sons. 

And  now  upon  the  green  sward, 
Ye  faithful,  spread  my  tent, 
So  that  in  peace  may  rest 
The  ruler  of  a  world. 
Already  ripples  the  Rhine-wave 
A  soothing  summer  song, 
And  easier  will  close 
My  weary  eyes  and  dim. 

And  he  did  sleep ;  but  it  was  the  sleep  of  death ;  and  with 
hearts  filled  with  sorrow  the  priest  and  attendants  knelt,  and 
prayed  by  the  side  of  him  who  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

There  is  castle  Schonberg,  once  the  residence  of  a  baron 
who  had  seven  beautiful  daughters.  They  turned  the  heads  of 
all  the  young  knights  of  the  Rhine ;  but  they  were  so  hard- 
hearted they  refused  all  their  suitors,  and  so  were  changed  into 
those  seven  small  islands  you  see  there  in  the  river. 

Here  we  are  coming  to  the  huge,  bare,  black  precipice, — 
the  Lurley-Rock,  which  repeats  sounds  as  many  as  fifteen  times; 
and  just  as  we  turn  around  this  bend  in  the  river  we  shall  come 
to  the  whirlpool  haunted  by  the  wicked  Lore-Lei» 

"  She  sits  on  the  rocks  singing 

While  combing  her  golden  hair, 
And  the  shipper  is  lured  by  the  magic  tones 

That  go  floating  to  him  on  the  air. 
Alas  !  that  such  wondrous  beauty 

Should  only  to  ruin  run ; 
For  down  goes  the  boat  with  the  shipper, 

And  that  has  the  Lore-Lei  done." 
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Here  is  the  castle  of  the  Cat,  a  contraction  of  Katzenellenbogen, 
the  name  of  the  counts  who  used  to  live  there;  and  on  the 
next  peak  is  the  castle  of  Thurnberg,  called  the  Mouse,  built  by 
Kuno  von  Falkenstein,  archbishop  of  Treves.  They  are  within 
sight  of  each  other,  and  watched  each  other  closely, — the  only 
strange  thing  about  it  was,  the  Cat  was  afraid  of  the  Mouse. 

There  is  St.  Goar,  named  after  the  good  hermit  of  that  name, 
who  came  here  in  the  seventh  century  to  preach  Christianity  to 
these  rude  people.  Once  he  hung  up  his  cloak  on  a  sunbeam  to 
dry ;  many  miracles  have  been  performed  at  his  shrine ;  and  many 
a  poor  boatman,  by  praying  to  him,  has  been  saved  from  the 
wiles  of  the  Lore- Lei. 

Near  St.  Goar  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  Rheinfels.  This 
fortress  was  built  by  Count  Diether  of  Katzenellenbogen,  in 
1245.  Here  he  exacted  toll,  and  when  he  attempted  to  increase 
the  duties  the  burghers  of  all  the  adjacent  towns  besieged  his 
castle  in  vain  for  fifteen  months.  Marshal  Tallard  with 
twenty -four  thousand  men  laid  siege  to  it  in  1692.  He  had 
promised  this  fortress  as  a  New- Year's  gift  to  his  master,  Louis 
XIV.;  but  he  was  compelled  to  break  his  word  and  draw  off  his 
forces.  In  1794  the  Hessian  garrison  abandoned  it  without 
firing  a  shot,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  French  army,  by 
whom  it  was  blown  up  and  rendered  useless.  And  now  comes 
Salzig  with  its  cherry  orchards. 

Here  again  are  the  towers  of  the  castles  Sternberg  and  Lieb- 
enstein,  called  the  Brothers.  The  story  says  the  two  brothers 
fell  in  love  with  the  same  fair  lady,  settled  their  rivalry  in  a  duel, 
and  fell  by  each  other's  hands.  The  castles  belonged  to  the 
electors  of  Treves. 

There  is  Boppart,  which  does  not  look  now  as  if  the  Roman 
Drusus  had  ever  built  a  castle  there,  or  as  if  it  had  ever  been 
made  an  imperial  city,  and  seen  many  diets  of  the  empire  in  it ; 
or  had  ever  had  a  Tempelhof,  which  now  recalls  the  Knights 
Templar  of  Boppart,  who  first  mounted  the  breach  of  Ptolemais 
in  the  third  crusade.  The  large  convent  of  Marienburg  you 
now  see  was  first  changed  into  a  cotton-mill,  then  into  a  girls' 
school,  and  is  now  a  hydropathic  establishment. 
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The  Rhine  now  makes  a  very  great  bend,  passing  tne  ruins  of 
Liebeneck  and  three  or  four  little  villages. 

Here  is  Braubach  with  a  chateau  near  the  river,  and,  up  above, 
the  imposing  castle  of  Marksburg,  a  good  specimen  of  the  old 
ritterschloss  (knight's  castle),  and  in  which  is  shown  the  room 
where  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  was  confined.  St.  Martin's 
chapel  stands  near  it. 

There  is  Rhense,  a  little  town,  once  belonging  to  the  elector 
of  Cologne.  Quite  near  it  is  the  famous  Konigsthul,  where  at 
Pfingster  (Whitsunday),  in  1184,  at  a  large  diet  of  the  empire, 
forty  thousand  knights  and  lords  assembled  to  meet  '*  der  grosse 
Kaiser,"  Frederick  Barbarossa.  It  is  an  open  vaulted  hall  with 
seven  arches,  supported  by  nine  pillars,  and  ascended  by  fourteen 
steps.  There  are  seven  stone  seats  for  the  seven  electors,  who 
there  met  to  discuss  affairs  of  state ;  Maximilian  I.  went  there 
to  take  the  oath  after  he  was  elected  emperor.  The  building 
was  begun  in  1338,  and  finished  in  1340 ;  renovated  in  1624, 
and  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1 798.  The  king  of  Prussia,  in 
1843,  had  it  rebuilt  in  its  original  form,  and  partly  from  the 
old  materials.  This  place  was  chosen  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  electors  on  the  Rhine.  The  elector  of  Cologne  owned 
Rhense ;  Lahnstein  belonged  to  the  elector  of  Mayence  ;  Cha* 
pellen  and  Stolzenfels  to  Treves ;  and  Braubach  to  the  Palatine. 
Thus,  if  he  chose,  each  elector  could  be  in  his  own  dominions 
in  a  very  short  time. 

Here  is  Oberlahnstein,  situated  where  the  river  Lahn  empties 
into  the  Rhine.  Up  that  river  we  should  in  a  very  it'v  miles 
come  to  Bad-Ems,  the  favorite  watering  place  of  the  German 
emperor.  It  is  in  a  narrow  valley,  with  hills  that  seem  higher 
and  steeper  than  those  on  the  banks  of  th^  Rhine.  But  we  must 
come  back  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lahn,  and  look  again  at  the  red 
castle  of  the  electors  of  Mayence,  and  the  white  chapel  where 
the  men  of  might  deposed  Wenceslaus  and  elected  Rupert.  On 
the  rocks  above  the  river  the  Englishman  is  still  happy  in  his 
restored  and  picturesque  castle  of  lahneck,  about  which  Goethe 
wrote  "Geister  Gruss,'* — the  Spirits'  Greeting. 

A  count  of  Luxembourg,  nephew  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV., 
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elector-archbishop  of  Mayence,  an  enterprising  warrior-priest, 
boilt  the  castle  of  Baldwinstein,  on  the  Lahn  itself,  when  he  had 
the  quarrel  with  the  lords  of  Westerberg ;  fortified  Florsheim 
in  a  feud  with  the  rebellious  burghers  of  Mayence,  and  built  a 
very  handsome  castle  at  Eltville;  and  just  below  the  mouth 
you  see  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  John  going  to  ruin  on  account 
of  a  lawsuit,  continued  for  forty  years,  to  decide  who,  by  law, 
ought  to  keep  it  in  repair. 

There  is  Stolzenfels, — beautiful,  imposing,  picturesque  Stolz- 
enfels.  I  question  very  much  whether,  when  Ingelheim  was  in 
all  its  glory,  it  surpassed  this  castle  built  by  the  archbishops  of 
Treves,  and  presented  by  the  town  of  Coblentz  to  Emperor  Wil- 
liam while  crown  prince  of  Prussia,  by  whom  it  has  been  re- 
stored at  a  cost  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Here  is  Ehrenbreitstein,  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Rhine  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  refuge  and  stronghold  of  the  electors  of 
Treves.  The  landgrave  Hermann  von  Hessen  built  this  fortress 
in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  and  called  it  Hermann- 
stein.  In  the  Thirty  Years*  War  Marshal  von  Gotz  with  the  im- 
perial and  Bavarian  troops  captured  it,  and  changed  its  name 
to  Ehrenbreitstein.  When  we  came  up  the  Rhine  we  saw  this 
fortress  some  time  before  we  did  Coblentz,  on  account  of  the 
bend  in  the  Rhine  and  its  imposing  height. 

And  there  is  Coblentz,  called  by  the  Romans  Confluentia,  from 
its  situation  at  the  confluence  of  the  Moselle  and  Rhine.  The 
forts  Alexander  and  Constantine  command  the  road  to  Mayence, 
and  the  fort  Kaiser  Franz  the  approach  from  Cologne  and  Treves. 
It  was  in  a  church  of  this  town  that  the  grandsons  of  Charle- 
magne met,  in  843,  to  divide  his  vast  empire  into  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy.  I  do  not  think  I  told  you  about  a  fountain 
erected  in  one  of  the  squares  by  the  French  prefect  of  this  de- 
partment at  the  time  of  Napoleon's  expedition  to  Russia,  with 
an  inscription  on  it  commemorating  their  invasion.  Not  mady 
months  after,  the  Russians  arrived  here  in  pursuit  of  Napoleon. 
St.  Priest,  their  commander,  seeing  the  inscription,  simply  made 
the  sarcastic  addition:  ''Seen  and  approved  by  the  Russian 
commander  of  the  city  of  Coblentz,  Jan.  i,  181 4.*'     Near  the 
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Moselle  bridge  stands  the  original  castle  of  the  electors  of 
Treves,  and  near  it  is  a  building,  the  family  house  of  Prince 
Metternich,  the  late  Austrian  prime  minister,  who  was  bom  in 
it ;  and  now  we  can  better  understand  what  an  acceptable  present 
the  castle  of  Johannisberg  must  have  been  to  him.  I  wish  that 
we  had  made  an  excursion  to  Treves  when  we  stopped  here  last 
summer.  Treves  is  a  very  ancient  city  on  the  Moselle,  about 
seventy  miles  by  rail  from  Coblentz.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire  north  of  the  Alps.  The  emperor  Augustus  es- 
tablished a  Roman  colony  there,  and  bestowed  so  many  privi- 
leges upon  it  that  it  became  the  capital  for  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain.  In  later  times  it  became  the  residence  of  the  emperors 
Constantius,  Constantine  the  Great,  Julian,  Valentinian,  Valens, 
Gratian,  and  Theodosius.  The  archbishops  of  Treves,  who  were 
princes  and  electors  of  the  empire,  made  it  their  residence  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  until  1786,  when  the  last  elector, 
Clement  (Prince  of  Poland,  uncle  of  Louis  XVI.)  Wenceslaus, 
removed  to  Coblentz.  He  it  was  who  built  the  palace  here  which 
has  since  been  fitted  up  as  a  summer  residence  for  the  king  of 
Prussia.  From  Coblentz  are  shipped  the  Rhine  and  Moselle 
wines,  and  millions  of  bottles  of  seltzer  and  other  mineral  waters 
from  Nassau. 

You  see  that  landing-place  just  below  where  the  Moselle 
empties  into  the  Rhine  ?  There  the  small  timber-rafts  from  the 
upper  Rhine  and  its  tributaries  stop,  and  are  made  into  larger 
rafts  to  float  down  to  Holland.  The  value  of  the  Rhenish  timber 
taken  annually  into  Holland  amounts  to  about  one  million  dollars. 

Here  is  Engers  with  an  old  tower,  now  covered  with  ivy.  It  was 
built  by  Archbishop  Kuno  von  Falkenstein.  That  chateau  facing 
the  river  was  built  by  an  elector  of  Treves,  and  is  now  a  mili- 
tary academy  of  Prussia.  Near  here  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
bridge  head,  supposed  to  be  the  place  where  Caesar  crossed  the 
Rliine  the  second  time.  A  few  miles  from  Engers  are  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  castle  of  Sayn,  and  the  abbey  of  Rommersdorf. 
At  the  end  of  the  valley  is  the  castle  of  the  counts  of  Isenburg, 
whence  they  used  to  sally  forth  and  plunder  the  merchants  upon 
the  Rhine. 
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There  is  Weissenthurm,  White  Tower,  built  by  the  electors  of 
Treves  to  mark  the  frontier  of  their  domains.  And  now  comes 
Andernach,  an  old  Roman  town.  Its  fortifications  were  built 
between  1577  and  1583.  That  singular-looking  watch-tower  is 
round  below,  and  eight-sided  above ;  that  too  was  built  about 
the  same  time.  Then  there  is  the  Crane,  a  little  farther  down  the 
river.  The  archbishop  of  Cologne  had  a  very  handsome  palace 
here ;  among  the  events  that  have  happened  in  this  town,  there 
is  one  told  of  Eberhard,  count  of  Nassau,  and  some  of  his  friends, 
who  destroyed  the  property  of  a  Saxon  noble,  and  were  con- 
demned to  the  shameful  punishment  of  carrying  dogs  a  long  dis- 
tance on  their  shoulders  to  the  emperor's  residence  in  Magde- 
burg. In  consequence  Eberhard  rebelled,  and  was  killed  in  an 
engagement  in  Andernacl?,  in  939.  Eberhard  fell  by  the  hand 
of  his  cousin,  Conrad  the  Short,  who  was  noted  for  his  bravery 
and  his  dislike  of  women  and  apples. 

Here,  on  that  bold,  steep  rock,  is  the  castle  of  Hammerstein, 
where  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  took  refuge,  while  waiting  for  his 
Franconian  subjects  and  the  citizens  of  Cologne  to  come  to  his 
aid.  The  imperial  regalia  were  kept  at  that  time  in  this  castle, 
which  was  besieged  by  the  Swedes  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and 
destroyed  by  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  in  1660. 

There  at  Brohl  you  will  find  them  grinding  tufa  to  make 
water-cement,  a  large  part  of  which  is  sent  to  Holland,  and  used 
in  the  construction  of  dykes.  This  tufa  shows  that  there  must 
have  been  volcanoes  in  this  part  of  the  world.  And  now  we 
come  to  the  castle  of  Rheineck,  where  the  railroad  runs  under 
the  mountain  on  which  it  stands.  About  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  this  place  is  the  old  town  of  Sinzig,  near  which,  tradi- 
tion says,  the  cross  appeared  in  the  sky  to  Constantine  the  Great, 
on  his  march  to  attack  Maxentius. 

Here  is  Linzerhausen,  an  old  fortified  town ;  and  the  tower 
standing  near  the  water's  edge  was  built  by  an  archbishop  of 
Cologne  in  1365,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  toll  on  the  river, 
and  to  defend  the  place  from  the  burghers  of  Andernach,  with 
whom  there  were  constant  quarrels.  Now  you  can  see  the  old 
black  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Ockenfels.    We  shall  soon  reach  the 
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mountain  called  the  £rpeler-Lei,  which  rises  to  a  height  of 
seven  hundred  fee^,  and  on  which  vines  are  planted  in  baskets 
filled  with  mould,  and  fitted  into  the  crevices  of  these  basaltic 
rocks,  so  that  the  earth  can  be  kept  from  washing  away  in  the 
rains. 

There  is  Apollinarisberg,  and  its  church,  named  after  St. 
Apollinaris,  whose  skull  is  preserved  there.  He  it  was,  who 
through  prayer  destroyed  the  statue  of  Jupiter  in  presence  of 
the  Roman  emperor.  The  place  next  to  this  is  Remagen,  where, 
when  the  railroad  was  built,  a  Roman  milestone,  among  many 
other  things,  was  dug  up,  with  an  inscription  on  it  which  proves 
that  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  a.d.  i6i,  a  road  had  been  already 
made  here.  And  now  we  are  at  Rolandseck,  a  bold  and  pre- 
cipitous rock,  exactly  opposite  Noncenwerth  (Nuns'  Island), 
which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  The  ruins  of  a  baronial 
castle  and  a  desolate  arch  are  all  that  is  left  to  remind  travelers 
of  Roland,  the  famous  Paladin,  nephew  to  Charlemagne,  who 
chose  that  spot  because  it  commanded  a  view  of  the  convent  on 
Nonnenwerth,  within  whose  walls  his  betrothed  bride  had  taken 
the  veil  upon  hearing  the  report  of  his  death  in  the  battle  of 
Roncesvalles.  He  lived  a  hermit's  life  in  this  solitary  castle  for 
years.  When  the  French  secularized  the  religious  establishments 
on  the  Rhine,  J6sephine  begged  Napoleon  to  spare  this  one, 
out  of  respect  to  these  faithful  lovers  of  the  olden  times,  and  so 
it  has  remained,  and  is  now  a  convent  for  Sisters  of  Charity. 
As  we  pass  the  island  we  can  see  what  a  peaceful,  lovely  place  it 
is,  luxuriantly  shaded  by  magnificent  trees. 

Here  are  the  Siebengebirge,  the  Seven  Mountains,  one  of 
which,  the  Drachenfels  (the  Dragon's  Rock),  is  noted  as  being 
the  place  where  the  "Horned  Siegfried,"  the  hero  of  the 
Nibelungen  Lied,  killed  the  monstrous  dragon.  From  the 
quarry  of  the  Drachenfels  the  stone  was  hewn  to  build  the 
cathedral  of  Cologne,  and  ruins  of  the  castles  of  the  arch- 
bishops of  Cologne  are  on  some  of  the  tops  of  these  mountains. 
That  city  can  be  clearly  seen  from  the  summit,  and  here  is  still 
a  tall  keep  tower,  once  the  seat  of  nobles,  who  were  dependent 
upon  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  as  feudal  superior,  and  who 
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seem  to  have  chosen  this  situation  from  the  facility  it  gave  them 
of  espying  at  a  distance  the  merchant's  laden  boat,  or  heavily- 
loaded  wagon,  which  they  could  plunder  or  levy  tribute  on.  On 
the  summit  of  another  of  these  seven  mountains,  called  the 
Lowenberg,  Lion's  Castle,  the  reformers  Melanchthon  and  Bucer 
passed  some  time  with  the  archbishop  Herman  von  Weid,  who 
afterwards  adopted  the  reformed  faith ;  and  his  successor  Geb- 
hard  took  refuge  here,  with  his  beautiful  wife,  Agnes  of  Mans- 
feld,  in  1585. 

There  is  Godesberg,  with  its  ancient  castle  keep,  built  by 
the  warlike  archbishops  of  Cologne  in  121 2,  on  the  site  of  a 
Roman  fort,  which  served  them  long  and  well  as  a  stronghold, 
until,  in  1583,  the  pope  deposed  Archbishop  Gebhard  of  Cologne, 
and  appointed  Ernest  of  Bavaria,  brother  of  Duke  William  V. 
of  Bavaria,  to  succeed  him.  Gebhard  determined  to  hold  his 
bishopric,  although  he  had  become  a  Protestant,  and  had  mar- 
ried. He  was  besieged  in  this  castle  by  Archbishop  Ernest  and 
his  brother  Prince  Ferdinand,  with  fiwt  thousand  Bavarian  troops, 
assisted  by  Spanish  troops  under  the  Prince  of  Parma,  and  the 
fort  was  captured  and  blown  up.  The  cylindrical  donjon  tower, 
one  hundred  feet  high,  is  still  standing,  and  is  visited  by  tourists 
on  account  of  the  beautiful  view  it  commands  over  the  Rhine. 

Here  you  see  the  Hochkreuz,  a  high  Gothic  cross,  erected  by 
an  archbishop  of  Cologne  in  1331. 

There  is  Bonn,  named  after  a  Roman  castle  Bona,  that  once 
stood  there.  Whoever  wants  a  good  education  let  him  go  to 
the  university  in  this  town,  and  try  to  become  as  good  a  scholar 
as  the  late  Prince  Albert.  As  to  the  beauty  of  the  place  and  its 
surroundings  he  need  feel  no  concern,  inasmuch  as  the  electors 
of  Cologne  removed  their  court  here  as  long  ago  as  1 268.  They 
never  built  palace  or  castle  except  in  the  most  picturesque  and 
advantageous  situations  in  their  dominions.  Their  palace  here 
is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  univer- 
sity. Bonn  was  also  captured  by  the  archbishop  Ernest,  and 
poor  Gebhard  driven  out  in  1584. 

Here  at  Schwarz-Rheindorf  is  a  curious  architectural  monu- 
ment, the  Stift-Kirche,  built  by  Arnold  von  Wied,  archbishop 
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of  Cologne  in  115 1.  It  is  two  stories,  and  built  altogether  in 
the  Romanesque  style.  The  upper  church,  with  its  hundred  little 
pillars  supporting  the  gallery,  is  now  used  for  divine  worship. 
And  now  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  are  fiat  and  uninteresting, 
though  dotted  all  along  both  shores  with  villages. 

I  almost  wish  I  could  sail  down  the  Rhine  from  Spires  to 
Cologne :  Spires,  which  was  the  favorite  residence  of  the  Fran- 
conian  and  Suabian  emperors,  and  in  whose  cathedral  eight 
emperors  were  buried.  It  was  an  imperial  free  city,  and  thus 
the  centre  of  a  flourishing  trade,  which  poured  wealth  into  its 
walls.  Henry  V.,  in  11 11,  gave  its  citizens  a  monopoly  of 
the  carrying  trade  up  and  down  the  Rhine ;  and  in  later  times 
nobles  did  not  disdain  taking  their  share  of  the  profits.  Pope 
Clement  X.  said  that  "  commercial  pursuits,  when  carried  out 
on  a  large  scale,  would  not  derogate  from  the  dignity  and  honor 
of  the  nobility,  provided  they  did  not  enter  into  the  retail  trade.*' 
Then  there  was  Worms,  which  Luther  has  rendered  famous,  and 
where  they  erected  a  grand  monument  for  him  in  1868.  His 
statue  is  raised  on  a  lofty  pedestal,  with  Wickliff,  Peter  Waldo, 
Savonarola,  and  John  Huss,  ranged  around  him;  at  a  lower 
level  stand  Frederick  the  Wise,  elector  of  Saxony,  Philip  the 
Generous,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  leaning  on  his  sword,  Melanch- 
thon  and  Reuchlin,  and  three  female  figures,  personifying  cities 
connected  with  the  reformation, — ^Augsburg,  Magdeburg,  and 
Spires.  There  too  is  the  cathedral,  of  the  eighth  century,  with 
its  memories  of  the  sixteenth ;  the  walls,  the  very  tiles,  in 
Worms,  cry  out  of  Luther.  Besides,  all  the  country  around 
was  the  favorite  theme  of  the  minnesingers,  and  was  also  partly 
the  scene  of  the  Nibelungen  Leid. 

But  here  we  are  at  Cologne,  the  largest  and  wealthiest  city  on 
the  Rhine ;  first  settled  by  the  Romans,  and  even  now  it  is  said 
the  features  and  complexions  of  its  inhabitants  declare  their  line 
of  ancestry.  The  inhabitants  were  so. proud  of  their  Roman 
origin  that,  up  to  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  higher 
classes  styled  themselves  patricians ;  the  two  burgomasters  wore 
the  consular  toga,  and  were  attended  by  lictors,  while  the  town 
banners  bore   the  pompous  inscription   S.  P.  Q.  C.      Nero's 
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mother,  Agrippina,  was  born  here,  in  the  camp  of  her  father  Ger- 
manicus ;  Trajan  here  received  the  summons  to  assume  the  impe- 
rial purple.  Later,  Clovis  was  declared  king  of  the  Franks  at 
Cologne.  In  the  middle  ages,  from  its  wealth,  power,  and  the 
important  ecclesiastical  foundations  of  its  archbishops,  it  was 
often  called  the  Rome  of  the  north. 

The  citizens  of  Spires  had  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  on  the 
Rhine;  but  in  1259  Cologne  obtained  the  right  to  compel  all 
vessels  to  unload  here,  and  ship  their  cargoes  in  Cologne  bottoms ; 
and  in  its  palmy  days  it  could  send  forth  thirty  thousand  lighting 
men.  But  its  bigoted  rulers  expelled  the  Jews,  and  then  the 
weavers,  and  last  of  all  the  Protestants.  Industry  and  trade  be- 
gan to  decline,  and  the  cathedral,  instead  of  being  finished,  was 
left  to  decay,  although  it  contained  the  bones  of  the  **  Three 
Holy  Kings,"  the  kings  of  Tharsis,  Arabia,  and  Saba;  or,  as  we 
would  say,  Persia  or  India,  Arabia,  and  Ethiopia. 

There  is  a  quaint,  though  beautiful  legend  about  these  "  Wise 
Men,'*  collected  by  Johannes  von  Hildesheim  in  1375,  which 
says : 

''The  prophecy  that  a  Star  should  rise  in  Jacob  having  pro- 
ceeded from  a  heathen  prophet,  the  heathens  themselves  became 
interested  in  its  fulfillment ;  and  watch  was  kept  from  a  tower 
on  a  high  hill  in  India,  where  twelve  astrologers  observed  the 
heavens  .  ight  and  day.  When  the  time  was  come  a  brilliant 
star  was  seen  to  rise  in  the  east,  which  shed  a  light  all  over  the 
land,  and  was  as  bright  as  the  sun.  And  the  star  bore  within  it 
the  figure  of  a  little  child,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  a  voice 
came  from  it  saying,  *  To-day  is  there  bom  a  king  in  Judea, ' 
And  this  star  was  seen  all  over  India,  and  the  people  rejoiced, 
and  no  one  doubted  that  it  was  the  same  of  which  Balaam  had 
prophesied.  India  included  three  regions,  each  separated  from 
the  other  by  high  mountains.  One  of  these  was  Arabia,  the 
soil  of  which  was  quite  red  with  the  quantity  of  gold  it  contains, 
and  here  Melchior  was  king.  The  second  was  Saba,  where 
frankincense  is  so  abundant  that  it  flows  out  of  the  trees,  and 
Balthazar  ruled  there.  And  the  third,  India,  contained  the 
kingdom  of  Tharsis,  where  myrrh  hangs  so  plentifully  on  the 
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bushes  that  as  you  walk  along  it  sticks  to  your  clothes;  and  here 
Caspar  reigned. 

"  Now  each  of  the  kings  saw  the  star  and  determined  to  follow 
it,  but  no  one  of  the  three  knew  anything  of  his  neighbor's 
intentions.  So  each  set  off  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  the 
whole  way,  though  beset  with  mountains  and  rivers,  was  equally 
dry  and  level  to  them.  But  when  they  were  come  within  two 
miles  from  Jerusalem,  the  star  disapp>eared,  and  a  heavy  fog 
arose,  and  each  party  halted,  Melchior,  as  it  fell  out,  taking 
his  stand  on  Mount  Calvary,  Balthazar  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  Caspar  just  between  them ;  and  when  the  fog  cleared  away 
each  was  astonished  to  see  two  great  companies  besides  his  own, 
and  then  the  kings  first  discovered  that  all  had  come  upon  the 
.  same  errand,  and  they  embraced  with  great  joy,  and  rode 
together  into  Jerusalem.  There  the  crowd  of  their  united  trains 
was  so  great  that  they  looked  like  an  army  come  to  besiege  the 
city,  and  Herod  and  all  Jerusalem  were  troubled. 

"  And  the  strangers  inquired  for  him  that  was  bom  King  of 
the  Jews,  whose  star  they  had  seen  in  the  east,  and  were  directed, 
as  the  Scriptures  relate,  to  Bethlehem.  And  the  star  again  went 
before  them,  and  stood  over  where  the  young  Child  was.  The 
kings  were  splendidly  attired,  and  had  brought  great  treasures 
with  them;  for  it  must  be  known  that  all  that  Alexander  the 
Great  left  at  his  death,  and  all  that  the  Queen  of  Sheba  gave  to 
King  Solomon,  and  all  that  Solomon  collected  for  the  temple, 
had  descended  to  the  three  kings  from  their  ancestors  who  had 
pillaged  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  all  this  they  had  now 
brought  with  them.  And  when  they  had  come  into  the  house, 
it  was  filled  with  such  an  exceeding  light  that  for  fear  and 
amazement  they  knew  not  what  they  did ;  and  they  each  offered 
quickly  the  first  things  that  came  to  their  hands,  and  forgot  all 
their  other  gifts;  but  what  the  Virgin  said  to  them  they  quite 
forgot,  and  only  remembered  that  they  bowed  before  the  child 
and  said,  'Thanks  be  to  God.' 

**  After  they  had  made  their  offerings,  they  returned  to  their 
own  country  and  told  all  the  people  what  they  had  seen,  and 
the  wonders  God  had  wrought;    and  everywhere  upon   their 
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temples  the  people  erected  the  image  of  a  star  with  a  child  and 
cross  in  it.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  St.  Thomas  the  apostle 
was  sent  to  preach  the  word  in  India,  and  when  he  saw  the  star 
on  their  temples  he  was  astonished,  and  asked  what  it  meant. 
Then  the  heathen  priests  told  him  about  the  three  kings,  and 
how  they  had  journeyed  to  Bethlehem  and  seen  the  young 
Child ;  at  which  St.  Thomas  rejoiced  exceedingly,  for  he  had 
heard  of  the  Magi,  as  they  were  called  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  twelve  astrologers ;  and  he  performed  so  many  miracles 
that  his  fame  filled  the  three  Indies. 

"  Now  the  three  kings  were  very  old  and  infirm,  but  hearing  of 
St.  Thomas  they  each  determined  to  see  him ;  and  again,  as  it 
so  happened,  they  set  out  on  the  same  day,  and,  without  know- 
ing each  other's  movements,  reached  St.  Thomas  at  the  same 
time.  And  first  St.  Thomas  baptized  them,  and  then  he  or- 
dained them  priests.  And  they  built  a  city  and  lived  together 
in  great  joy  and  love  for  two  years,  preaching  the  gospel.  Then 
Melchior  died  and  'rfras  buried  in  a  costly  grave,  and  shortly  aftei* 
Balthazar  died  also,  and  was  laid  in  the  same  place ;  and  at 
length  Caspar  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  when  his  body  was  brought 
to  be  buried  near  his  companions,  Melchior  and  Balthazar,  who 
lay  side  by  side,  moved  asunder,  and  made  room  for  him  be- 
tween them. 

*'  Now  came  the  happy  times  of  the  good  emperor  Constan- 
tine  and  his  mother,  Helena,  who,  after  finding  the  true  cross, 
determined  on  finding  the  bodies  of  the  three  kings  as  well,  and 
when  she  had  found  them  she  took  them  to  Constantinople, 
where  they  lay  for  some  time,  in  great  honor,  at  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia ;  fell  into  discredit  in  the  times  of  Julian  the  apostate ; 
rose  again  into  favor  with  his  successor,  and  were  ultimately  pre- 
sented to  Eustorgius,  bishop  of  Milan,  a  Greek  by  birth,  who 
had  done  great  service  to  the  Greek  church. 

**  From  Milan,  Barbarossa,  as  we  have  seen,  carried  them  off, 
and  gave  witness  both  of  his  own  devotion  to  the  church  and  his 
favor  for  Cologne,  by  presenting  them  to  that  city,  where  they 
first  lay  in  the  old  cathedral  of  the  bishop  Hildebold,  and  now  lie 
in  the  new  one  founded  by  Conrad  of  Hocksteden,  where,  with 
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God*s  blessing,  they  will  remain  until  the  day  of  judgment. 
Therefore,  rejoice,  O  Cologne,  city  rich  in  honors !  and  thank 
God  that  he  has  chosen  thee,  before  every  other  city  in  the 
world,  to  be  the  happy  shrine  of  the  three  holy  kings." 

We  have  seen  many  paintings  of  the  "Adoration  of  the  Magi." 
I  like  best  the  representation  of  them  on  their  journey.  First 
comes  Caspar,  king  of  Tharsis,  bending  forward  upon  his  horse  in 
solemn  thoughtfulness,  his  flowing  beard  sweeping  his  breast, 
against  which  he  presses  the  costly  treasure  which  he  longs  to 
offer  to  the  new-born  King.  Next,  curbing  his  fiery  charger,  rides 
the  youthful  Ethiopian,  Balthazar,  who,  with  face  upturned 
towards  the  glowing  star,  shades  with  his  hand  his  dazzled  eyes 
from  its  piercing  beams.  The  last,  Melchior,  the  Arabian,  his 
caftan  loosely  bound  about  his  head,  and  falling  in  graceful 
folds  from  his  shoulders,  while  the  solemn  earnestness  of  his 
countenance  and  his  clasped  hands  betoken  the  fervor  of  his 
devotion. 

A  beautiful  and  a  glorious  theme  for  anoth^  legend  of  Cologne 
would  be  representatives  of  these  wise  men, — living  Christians, 
coming  to  Cologne  when  the  cathedral  is  finished,  to  worship 
him  whom  their  ancestors,  led  by  a  star,  went  to  Bethlehem  to 
worship ;  and  they  could  worship  together  if  they  were  wise 
enough  to  lay  aside  their  prejudices,  their  idiosyncrasies,  and 
their  individual  infallibilities. 

To  Frederick  William  III.,  king  of  Prussia,  is  due  the  merit  of 
rescuing  the  cathedral  from  a  state  of  comparative  ruin.  During 
his  reign  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  were  spent  upon 
it,  chiefly  in  repairs  ;  in  that  of  his  son,  Frederick  William  IV., 
one  million  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  more 
than  half  of  which  was  contributed  by  the  king,  the  rest  by  public 
subscription.  The  architect,  Zwirner,  estimated  the  cost  of 
completing  the  whole  at  three  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  There  is  the  offering  of  gold  from  the  Pro- 
testants, whom,  if  you  please,  we  will  take  to  represent  Melchior. 
Let  the  Greek  church  come  with  her  frankincense,  for  Balthazar; 
and  the  Roman  with  myrrh,  for  Caspar.  And  why  should  they 
not  ?  for  there  is  only  one  word  more  in  one  creed  than  in  the 
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Other,  and  that  came  in  unsanctioned.  In  the  third  council  of 
Toledo  some  Spanish  bishops  inserted  into  the  symbol  of  Con- 
stantinople the  famous  expression  "Filioque/'  and  St.  Leo  III., 
who  was  pope  at  that  time,  about  a.d.  810,  said,  '*  If  I  had 
been  consulted  earlier  I  should  have  advised  the  omission  of 
the  Filioque,*'  and  then  recommended  "the  gradual  discon- 
tinuance of  singing  the  creed,  that  it  may  disappear  by  degrees.*' 
So  mote  it  be. 

Steamer  Moselle,  August  4. — We  stopped  at  the  H6tel  du 
Nord  in  Cologne,  and  the  next  morning  arose  early  to  pay 
another  visit  to  the  cathedral,  before  taking  the  cars  for  Ant- 
werp. Aix-la-Chapelle  looked  invitingly  as  we  passed  it,  but 
I  could  only  give  it  a  parting  look.  We  lunched  at  Verviers 
while  our  luggage  was  passed  through  the  custom-house  \  after- 
wards passed  Liege  and  Landen,  the  cradle  of  the  Pepins  of 
Landen  and  Heristal,  ancestors  of  Charlemagne;  changed 
cars  at  Louvain  and  Malines,  and  arrived  at  the  Hdtel  St. 
Antoine,  in  Antwerp,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  After 
dinner  we  drove  out  to  see  the  city,  which  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  was  the  most  stirring  and  splendid  city  in 
Christendom.  Its  free  fairs  attracted  business  men  from  all 
countries.  These  fairs  lasted  forty  days,  and  all  the  goods  sold 
were  duty  free.  With  the  trade  of  goods  they  held  also  the  ex- 
change of  money  \  their  bills  passed  current  in  the  most  dis- 
tant ports  of  the  globe.  Antwerp  then  transacted  more  extensive 
and  more  important  business  in  a  single  month  than  Venice,  at 
its  most  flourishing  period,  in  two  whole  years.  Some  idea  can 
be  formed  of  the  resources  of  the  people  from  the  amount  of  the 
taxes  they  paid  to  Charles  V.  towards  his  wars,  not  less  than 
forty  million  gold  ducats. 

When  the  Netherlands  came  into  possession  of  Philip  II.  he 
seemed  bent  on  killing  all  the  heretics  and  ruining  the  country. 
He  appointed  his  half-sister  Margaret,  duchess  of  Parma,  as  regent, 
assisted  by  the  advice  of  Cardinal  Granvelle,  who  established  the 
Spanish  inquisition,  and  made  himself  not  only  hated  but  ridi- 
culed.  The  nobility,  at  the  suggestion  of  Count  Egmont,  caused 
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their  servants  to  wear  a  common  livery,  on  which  was  embroil 
dered  a  fool's  cap.  All  Brussels  interpreted  it  for  the  cardinal's 
haty  and  every  appearance  of  such  a  servant  renewed  their  laugh- 
ter. At  length  their  respect  for  him  sunk  so  low  that  a  carica- 
ture was  publicly  placed  in  his  hands,  in  which  he  was  repre- 
sented seated  on  a  heap  of  eggs,  out  of  which  bishops  were 
crawling.  Over  him  hovered  a  devil,  with  this  inscription, 
"This  is  ray  son,  hear  him  !"  Granvelle  was  recalled,  and  the 
Duke  of  Alva  sent  in  his  place.  One  hundred  thousand  inhabit- 
ants left  when  they  heard  that  he  was  coming,  and  'twas  well  they 
did  so,  for  the  noblest  heads  of  the  nation,  Egmont  and  Van  Horn, 
fell  under  the  axe  of  his  executioners.  After  Alva  had  exhausted 
himself  in  cruelties  he  was  recalled,  and  Don  John  of  Austria, 
a  natural  son  of  Charles  V.,  was  sent  to  the  Netherlands.  He 
was  brave,  had  distinguished  himself  at  Lepanto,  was  ambitious, 
heroic,  and  had  his  head  filled  with  visions  of  glory.  In  two 
short  years  he  died, — appointing  his  nephew,  Alexander  of 
Parma,  to  take  his  place ;  his  dying  request  was  to  be  buried  by 
his  father  in  the  Escurial.  To  save  expense,  Philip  asked  per- 
mission of  a  small  body  of  troops  to  pass  through  France,  and 
gave  no  hint  that  those  soldiers  were  to  take  with  them  the 
mortal  remains  of  the  hero  of  Lepanto,  lest  the  pompous  cere- 
monies at  every  town  through  which  they  might  pass  should  add 
greatly  to  the  bill  he  would  have  to  pay.  Then,  to  save  weight, 
the  corpse  was  divided  into  three  parts,  packed  in  three  sepa- 
rate bags,  suspended  at  the  saddle-bows  of  different  troopers, 
and  thus  carried  to  Spain.  After  its  arrival  it  was  reunited  with 
wires,  stuffed,  dressed  in  magnificent  habiliments,  placed  upon 
its  feet,  and,  supported  by  a  martial  staff,  had  a  royal  interview 
with  Philip,  who  really  manifested  emotion  at  the  sight  of  this 
spectre,  which  had  come  to  be  admitted  to  its  desired  resting- 
place. 

The  Duke  of  Parma  was  much  the  ablest  warrior,  and  much 
the  best  fitted  to  govern,  of  all  that  had  hitherto  had  control  of 
affairs  in  the  Low  Countries ;  but  William  the  Silent,  the  politic, 
patriotic,  and  capable  Prince  of  Orange,  though  often  defeated 
by  Don  John  of  Austria  and  Alexander  of  Parma,  finally  came 
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off  victorious  in  the  unequal  conflict  for  freedom  and  religion. 
Various  attempts  had  been  made  to  assassinate  him.  Philip 
offered  a  reward  of  twenty-five  thousand  crowns  to  any  one  who 
should  murder  him.  Balthazar  Gerard  won  this  sum  by  shoot- 
ing the  Prince  of  Orange  in  his  own  house  at  Delft,  in  1584. 
There  was  no  one  now  in  the  way  of  Parma,  and  he  began  to 
form  his  plans  for  the  siege  of  Antwerp.  Sainte  Aldegonde, 
governor  of  Antwerp,  although  scholar,  theologian,  diplomatist, 
swordsman,  orator,  poet,  pamphleteer,  and  famed  even  for  his 
dancing,  was  no  match  for  Alexander.  With  incredible  energy, 
industry,  and  perseverance,  he  built  a  bridge  across  the  Scheldt 
in  seven  months,  and  captured  the  city  in  1585.  The  peace  of 
Westphalia  closed  its  harbor  in  1648,  and  its  corqmerce  was 
ruined.  The  emperor  Joseph  II.  attempted  in  vain  to  open  the 
Scheldt.  This  was  not  done  until  after  the  conquest  of  the  Aus- 
trian Netherlands  by  the  French,  when  this  river  was  declared 
free,  and  commerce  began  to  revive. 

We  spent  a  little  time  in  the  museum,  looking  at  paintings  of 
Vandyke  and  other  Dutch  masters. 

This  morning  we  went  to  the  cathedral  and  saw  the  master- 
pieces of  Rubens,  "Descent  from  the  Cross,'*  "Elevation  of 
the  Cross,"  and  the  "Assumption  of  the  Virgin.'*  I  must 
confess,  little  as  I  appreciate  Rubens,  the  power  and  beauty  of 
these  famous  paintings. 

The  spire  of  this  cathedral  is  not  only  noted  for  its  height,  which 
is  about  four  hundred  and  four  feet,  but  for  its  beautiful  and 
delicate  Gothic  character  and  the  precision  of  its  workmanship. 
Charles  V.  said  that  it  deserved  to  be  kept  in  a  case ;  Napoleon 
compared  the  minutely  carved  work  to  Mechlin  lace.  Napoleon 
designed  to  make  Antwerp  the  first  seaport  and  arsenal  of  the 
north  ;  to  render  it  the  rival  of  London  in  commerce,  and  of 
Portsmouth  as  a  naval  establishment.  The  works  carried  into 
execution  by  him  cost  more  than  ten  millions  of  dollars.  He 
said  that  "  France  without  Antwerp  and  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine 
is  nothing." 

Finding  that  boats  leave  Antwerp  for  London  only  on  Sun- 
days, Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  we  came  on  board  the  Moselle 
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at  half-past  twelve,  and  in  half  an  hour  were  sailing  down  the 
Scheldt.  We  expect  to  cross  the  sea  in  the  night,  enter  the 
Thames  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  arrive  in  London  at  eight. 

As  I  look  out  of  the  windows  now  this  river  appears  as  wide 
as  the  Hudson  at  Tappan  Sea,  and  I  suppose  becomes  more 
and  more  like  an  arm  of  the  sea  the  farther  we  go.  To-day  is 
a  great  f&te  day  in  Antwerp  and  on  the  river.  It  is  the 
anniversary  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Scheldt.  Antwerp  was  deco- 
rated  with  flags,  the  citizens  were  out  in  great  numbers,  and  we 
have  passed  ever  so  many  steamers  with  flags  flying,  bands  of 
music  on  board,  and  signs  of  great  rejoicing.  I  suppose 
visions  of  twenty-five  hundred  vessels  lying  in  the  river  at  one 
time,  and  five  hundred  loaded  wagons  entering  the  gates  daily, 
help  to  swell  the  enthusiasm  and  jubilation. 

I  must  now  stop  writing,  and  perhaps  it  is  best  for  you ;  for 
in  the  jargon  of  French,  English,  German,  and  Dutch,  going  on 
around  me,  my  thoughts  become  more  and  more  confused.  We 
are  all  well,  and  shall  be  glad  to  get  to  London  and  rest  a  few 
days  before  going  on  to  Manchester, 

United  Hotel,  London,  August  9. — To  go  back  to  where  I 
left  you,  on  the  steamer  Moselle.  The  boat  glided  along  as 
smoothly  as  ever  did  night-boat  on  the  Hudson,  for  which  I  was 
thankful,  having  heard  such  stories  of  stormy  passages,  as  well  as 
read  how  the  Witch  of  Phyfe  crossed  the  North  Sea  in  a  cockle-shell, 
and  when  she  could  not  ride  over  the  waves,  **she  riddle  them 
through  below.  * '  The  stewardess  awoke  us  as  we  arrived  at  Graves- 
end,  where  the  custom-house  officer  came  on  board.  It  was 
raining  and  we  could  not  go  up  on  deck  ;  still  we  looked  out  of 
the  windows  to  see  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  the  shores  of  Kent 
and  Essex,  with  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  other  places ;  and  en- 
tered St.  Katherine's  dock  about  eight  o'clock,  and  this  hotel  at 
nine.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  see  about  getting  my  trunk 
mended,  while  the  others  went  to  picture-galleries. 

Tuesday  we  took  a  carriage  and  rode  out  to  Hampton  Court, 
passing  through  Twickenham,  where  the  Orleans  family  took 
refuge  when  they  had  to  leave  France,  and  which  is  also  famous 
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for  having  been  the  residence  of  the  English  Horace,  Alexander 
Pope.  We  rode  through  Bushey  Park  on  our  way  to  Hampton 
Court.  This  palace  was  built  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  being 
finer  and  handsomer  than  any  belonging  to  Henry  VIII.,  that 
king  asked  the  cardinal  what  were  his  intentions  in  building  a 
palace  that  far  surpassed  any  of  the  royal  palaces  in  England. 
Wolsey  replied,  that  he  was  **  only  trying  to  form  a  residence 
worthy  of  so  great  a  monarch  ;"  and  so  he  gave  it  to  the  king. 
Some  of  his  successors  lived  in  it ;  but  now  it  is  the  residence  of 
some  pensioners, — decayed  nobility, — and  the  picture  galleries 
and  grounds  are  open  to  the  public.  There  are  many  good 
paintings,  very  many  portraits  \  the  best  in  my  opinion  were 
those  by  our  countryman.  West.  The  portrait,  however,  that 
pleased  me  most  was  that  of  the  mother  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  I  would  not  give  it,  if  I  had  it,  for  all  the  other  portraits  in 
the  palace.  The  grounds  are  beautifully  laid  out, — much  of  it 
was  done  in  the  lime  of  William  III.  Many  of  the  flower-beds 
reminded  me  of  beautiful  rugs  laid  down  on  the  grass.  Some 
beds  were  entirely  of  one  kind  of  flower,  and  the  effect  was 
very  fine.  We  saw  the  celebrated  grape-vine,  which  is  one  hun- 
dred and  four  years  old,  and  has  now  on  it  twelve  hundred 
bunches  of  grapes.     It  is  a  black  Hamburg. 

When  we  ordered  the  carriage  in  the  morning,  it  did  not  look 
much  like  rain  \  when  we  started  it  rained  violently.  Still  we 
did  not  think  of  turning  back  when  it  seemed  as  though  the 
rain  would  continue.  You  would  go  nowhere  in  England  if 
you  stopped  for  the  rain  ;  indeed,  it  has  rained  every  few  hours 
since  we  have  been  in  London.  No  wonder  the  English  can 
always  keep  so  cool,  for  they  have  always  a  damper  to  prevent 
them  from  too  much  hilarity.  The  shower  was  over  by  the 
time  we  reached  Kensington.  The  sun  came  out  at  Twicken  • 
ham,  and  the  grounds  at  Hampton  Court  seemed  quite  dry. 
We  smiled  to  hear  an  English  lady  remark  what  a  fine  dry  day 
we  had. 

We  returned  through  Richmond, — ^up  Richmond  Hill;  saw 
the  celebrated  Star  and  Garter  Hotel,  and  then  drove  through 
the  park,  in  which  there  were  hundreds  of  deer,  and  a  large 
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flock  of  geese, — standing  much  higher  in  my  estimation  than 
before  I  had  slept  on  cotton  pillows.  We  drove  back  through 
Fulham,  and  so  past  Fulham  Palace,  the  residence  of  the  bishops 
of  London.  It  is  a  quaint  old  place,  but  large  and  very  com- 
fortable-looking. The  weather  continued  fine  until  we  returned 
to  the  hotel,  when  it  began  to  rain  again. 

Wednesday  we  received  a  large  package  of  letters,  and  were 
rejoiced  to  hear  all  were  well  at  home,  and  enjoying  themselves 
in  different  places.  But  four  days  in  a  yacht  on  the  Hudson  re- 
minds me  of  the  old  lady  who  told  me  that  when  the  embargo 
was  laid  in  1812  she  sailed  from  New  York  in  a  ship  up  the 
Hudson,  and  they  were  twenty -one  days  in  reaching  Rhinebeck ; 
she  was  so  sea-sick  she  begged  her  husband  to  land,  and  take  a 
carriage  for  the  remainder  of  their  journey.  The  day  was  spent 
in  writing  letters  and  going  out,  although  it  rained  three  or  four 
times,  yet  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  dodge  the  showers. 

Yesterday  we  went  to  Windsor  Castle,  and  were  exceedingly 
pleased.  It  is  magnificent  and  imposing  in  appearance,  and 
looks  strong  enough  to  stand  till  the  end  of  time.  It  is  said  to 
cover  fourteen  acres,  and  I  should  think  it  did.  We  went  all 
through  the  state  apartments,  and  looked  at  the  pictures  and 
curiosities,  but  nothing  pleased  me  more  than  the  chapel.  This 
St.  George's  Chapel  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  florid  Gothic 
architecture.  It  contains  the  stalls  and  banners  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Garter,  and  the  ceremony  of  their  installation  takes  place 
here,  and  in  the  hall  of  the  castle,  called  St.  George's  Hall.  We 
walked  on  the  magnificent  terrace,  and  looked  up  at  the  keep  or 
round  tower,  in  which  James  I.  of  Scotland  was  confined.  It 
was  from  the  windows  of  that  tower  that  he  first  saw  Joanna 
Beaufort,  a  lady  of  distinguished  beauty,  of  the  blood  royal  of 
England,  with  whom  he  fell  in  love  from  seeing  her  in  the  royal 
gardens,  and  whom  he  afterwards  married,  being,  under  the 
regency  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  restored  to  his  kingdom. 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  in  to  see  St.  George's 
Chapel,  for  it  was  not  the  hour  when  it  could  be  seen,  neither 
was  the  man  there  who  usually  showed  it  to  visitors.  A  man  to 
whom  we  spoke  about  our  disappointment  at  length  helped  us. 
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We  saw  the  statue  of  the  Queen's  uncle,  Leopold  of  Belgium,  a 
second  father  to  the  Queen, — a  wreath  of  flowers  was  placed  at 
the  feet,  made  by  the  Queen's  own  hand ;  there  was  also  the 
sword  of  Edward  III.  We  were  asked  if  we  wished  to  see  the 
King's  Closet,  and  taken  up  a  winding  stairway  to  the  pews 
occupied  by  the  Queen,  family,  and  attendants  when  they  attend 
service  here.  In  front  of  the  Queen's  apartments  is  the  Long 
Walk,  extending  three  miles,  and  at  the  end  of  it  on  an  eminence 
an  equestrian  statue  of  George  III.  On  both  sides  of  this  ave- 
nue are  three  rows  of  majestic  elms.  As  we  rode  down  from 
the  castle  into  this  road.  Prince  Christian  and  the  Princess 
Helena  rode  by ;  he  lifted  his  hat  to  us, — royal  families  seem 
very  polite  people.  We  had  a  peep  at  Frogmore,  where  they 
live,  and  the  mausoleum  near,  where  the  Prince  Consort  lies 
buried.  As  we  rode  on  we  saw  large  herds  of  deer.  The 
coachman  said  there  were  about  six  thousand  in  this  park. 
I  asked  how  large  the  park  was:  he  replied,  about  twenty 
miles  in  circumference.  We  stopped  at  Eton,  just  across  the 
Thames  from  Windsor.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  the 
town  of  Windsor,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  castle,  has  a  population 
of  twelve  thousand.  The  college  at  Eton  was  founded  in  1440 
by  Henry  VI.,  for  seventy  scholars.  The  number  now  is  usually 
about  five  hundred.  It  is  a  beautiful  place  for  study.  There 
wgp  a  very  fine  marble  statue  of  Henry  in  the  chapel.  Poor 
king !  he  would  have  been  happier  here  as  a  professor,  and  better 
suited  to  that  office  than  for  the  rdle  of  king. 

We  shall  probably  leave  London  this  afternoon,  and  stop  over 
at  Leamington  on  our  way  to  Manchester. 

Regent  Hotel,  Leamington,  August  11. — We  left  London 
on  Friday  afternoon  because  it  was  so  close  and  rainy,  and  we 
were  desirous  to  breathe  country  air.  London  is  a  mammoth 
city, — I  wish  that  I  had  looked  at  my  watch  to  see  how  long  we 
were  in  going  from  our  hotel  until  we  had  fairly  gotten  out  of 
the  city.  We  caught  a  glimpse  of  Windsor  Castle  on  our  way, 
soon  passed  Reading,  came  to  Oxford,  and  then  on  to  this  place. 
I  did  not  recognize  the  country  because  so  much  rain  had  fallen, 
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and  so  many  fields  were  flooded.     This  is  an  excellent  hotel, — 
neat,  comfortable,  and  the  table  very  good. 

Yesterday  we  went  to  visit  Warwick  Castle  and  grounds.  We 
had  heard  that  a  part  of  it  had  been  burned,  and  were  glad  to 
find  that  there  was  not  so  much  damage  done  as  we  had  been 
led  to  suppose  from  the  accounts  we  had  read  in  the  papers. 
Only  the  interior  of  the  baronial  hall,  and  the  grand  entrance 
to  this  hall,  were  injured.  People  were  afraid  that  the  fire 
would  spread  to  the  other  grand  apartments,  and  removed  some 
of  the  furniture  and  paintings;  but  the  latter  have  all  been 
returned  to  their  places.  The  housekeeper  said  they  were  terribly 
frightened  ;  but  very  thankful  that  it  did  not  spread  farther.  And 
then  she  went  on  to  point  out  the  portrait  of  *'  Enry  the  Height, 
by  Ans  Olbien,"  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  We  drove 
on,  passing  a  very  pretty  country-seat  called  Stoneleigh  Abbey, 
and  went  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  for  one  of  our  party  wanted  to 
see  the  birthplace  of  Shakespeare.  We  stopped  at  the  Red  Horse 
inn,  and  were  shown  Washington  Irving's  parlor,  and  the  chair 
he  sat  in.  After  lunch  we  went  to  the  house  in  which  Shakes- 
peare was  born,  and  then  to  the  church  where  he  was  buried. 
Four  gentlemen  went  into  the  church  with  us.  One  of  them 
asked  permission  to  recite  some  poetry  over  Shakespeare's  tomb. 
At  first  the  sexton  hesitated,  but  we  all  expressed  a  wish  to 
hear  him,  and  the  request  being  granted  we  all  drew  near. 
After  the  recitation  I  could  not  help  asking  if  he  had  the  poetry 
written,  and  if  he  would  give  me  a  copy.  He  said  he  would, 
and  I  gave  him  my  address  at  home  and  at  Manchester.  Just 
before  leaving  Stratford  I  happened  to  pass  him  again,  and  he 
stepped  forward  and  said,  "I  shall  be  true  to  my  promise.'*  I 
thanked  him,  and  he  sent  me  a  copy. 

**  Stanzas  repeated  by  Shakespeare  H at  the  grave  of  the 

immortal   Shakespeare  in  the  Holy  Trinity  church,  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  August  lo,  1872. 

Once  mortal  here,  but  now  immortal  one, 

Thou  great  and  glorious  favorite  of  fame, 
Thoughtful  I  stand  upon  thy  monumental  stone, 

Tranced  by  the  mighty  magic  of  thy  name ; 
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Filled  with  a  slender  portion  of  thy  flame ; 
Hither,  a  pilgrim,  I  have  proudly  sped, 
To  linger  for  a  brief  but  happy  space 
Above  the  genius-hallowed  resting-place 
Of  England's  honored  dead. 

King  of  the  poet's  fair  ideal  land  1 

Thou  of  my  country's  stars  the  brightest,  best  I 
I  scarce  believe  me  that  I  walking  stand 

Where  thy  far-worshiped  relics  calmly  rest ; 

But  yet  this  stone,  these  graven  words,  attest 
That  he  M'hose  voice  hath  charmed  me  slumbers  near; 

And  truly  I  rejoice  that  I  am  come, 

A  lonely  wanderer  from  my  northern  home, 
To  pay  my  homage  here. 

When  I  was  yet  a  simple-hearted  boy, 

I  heard  men  whisper  of  thy  wondrous  powers  ; 

And  it  became  with  me  a  cherished  joy 
To  ponder  o'er  thy  j)age  in  after-hours, — 
To  bathe  my  spirit  in  the  genial  showers 

Of  splendors  shaken  from  thy  meteor  pen  ; 
To  fly  with  thee  on  fancy's  vagrant  wings, 
Beyond  the  reach,  the  stain,  of  earthly  things 
And  earthly-minded  men. 

I've  laughed  and  mused,  I've  talked  and  wept  with  thee, 
Drunk  with  the  kindling  essence  of  thy  lore, 

Until  my  inmost  heart  hath  seemed  to  be 
With  every  happier  feeling  gushing  o'er ; 
And  thoughts  which  slumbered  in  my  soul  before 

Have  sprung  to  blessed  being  fast  and  bright ; 
And  visions  wild,  tumultuous,  and  strange. 
With  constant  beauty  and  with  constant  change. 
Have  thrilled  me  with  delight. 

Thy  worldly  wisdom  hath  great  lessons  taught ; 

Thy  playful  wit  hath  cleared  the  brow  of  care ; 
Thy  stormy  grief  hath  many  a  wonder  wrought ; 

Thy  joy  hath  conquered  e'en  the  fiend  despair ; 

Thy  power  hath  laid  the  hidden  secrets  bare 
Of  every  human  passion,  good  or  ill ; 

And  mingled  thousands,  in  thy  presence  placed. 

Who  feel  by  thy  gigantic  arm  embraced. 
Are  creatures  of  thy  will. 
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Some  look  for  glory  in  the  fields  of  strife, 

The  fools  and  followers  of  unholy  war, 
And  some  get  foremost  in  the  march  of  life. 

Because  self-chained  to  Mammon's  golden  car ; 

But  thou  art  higher,  greater,  nobler  £u 
Than  all  who  seek  such  false  and  vain  renown ; 

Thy  name  shall  brighten  on  from  age  to  age. 

But  theirs  shall  keep  no  place  on  memory's  page, 
For  time  will  tread  them  down. 

rhou  shouldst  be  sleeping  on  that  lonely  isle 

Where  banished  Prospero  was  wizard  king ; 
Where  sweet  Miranda  gently  did  beguile 

Her  father's  sorrows  like  some  holy  thing ; 

There  through  the  sunny  hours  should  Ariel  sing 
Melodious  requiems  above  thy  tomb ; 

And  troops  of  midnight  fays  should  gather  round, 

To  brush  the  dews  from  off  the  moonlit  ground. 
And  scatter  buds  of  bloom. 

No  gaudy  temple,  reared  by  mortal  might, 

Should  rise  around  that  sacred  dust  of  thine ; 
No  arch  save  that  which  God  hath  filled  with  light, 
With  suns  that  bum,  and  stars  that  coldly  shine  ; 
The  simple  sod  should  be  thy  only  shrine ; 
And  proud  green  trees  which  whisper  as  they  wave— 
But  argosies  from  every  land  should  sweep. 
Athwart  the  silvery  bosom  of  the  deep, 
With  pilgrims  to  thy  grave. 

I  leave  thee  to  thy  slumbers ;  I  must  go 

Back  to  the  struggles  of  my  adverse  lot, 
To  feel  the  nameless  agonies  that  flow 

From  a  cold  world  that  understands  me  not. 

Greater  than  I  may  linger  on  this  spot. 
Of  many  a  language  and  of  many  a  shore ; 

Some  other  bard  of  loftier  mind  may  raise 

A  song  more  sweet,  more  lasting  in  thy  praise : 
But  none  can  love  thee  more !" 

Our  next  visit  was  to  Ann  Hathaway's  cottage ;  we  saw  all  its 
relics  \  went  into  the  garden ;  were  given  some  flowers  and  seeds 
of  sweet-williams,  and  returned  by  the  way  of  Charlecote  Park, 
where  we  saw  hundreds  of  deer,  and  I  could  not  wonder  that 
Shakespeare,  or  any  other  person  who  had  a  taste  for  venison, 
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would  be  tempted  to  take  one,  for  I  am  sure  it  would  never 
be  missed.  It  rained  half  a  dozen  times  during  our  excursion, 
and  it  was  nothing  but  opening  and  shutting  the  carriage, 
and  complaining  of  England's  unpleasant  climate.  The  sky  now, 
in  August,  seems  like  our  late  October,  and  the  wind  among 
the  trees  around  the  hotel  sounded  like  our  gloomiest  Novem- 
ber. One  needs  good  health  and  a  sunny  disposition  not  to  be 
affected  by  it. 

Yesterday  morning  we  met  some  acquaintances  as  we  went  out 
in  the  street  to  do  a  little  shopping.  They  arrived  here  a  little 
before  us,  and  are  staying  in  this  hotel.  Some  of  them  who 
are  fatigued  with  travel  are  going  to  Manchester  to  rest,  while 
others  run  over  to  York  and  other  places.  It  is  our  intention  to 
ride  to  Kenilworth  to-morrow. 

I  went  to  church  this  morning, — making  some  inquiries  about 
the  clergyman  who  preached  so  strangely  last  year,  and  who  I 
heard  had  been  suspended  for  awhile.  I  was  told,  "Oh,  yes  I 
there  was  quite  a  time  about  him,  and  they  tried  to  oust  him, 
but  they  did  not  succeed  and  he  is  still  here."  "But  how  do 
the  people  like  it?  do  they  attend  church  as  usual?*'  "Oh, 
aye,  they  do,  and  they  like  him  for  his  pluck  in  keeping  his 
rights."  I  smiled,  and  Inasmuch  as  there  is  enough  English  in 
me  to  like  pluck,  I  went  to  church  and  heard  him  again,  and 
found  no  reason  to  regret  doing  so. 

Queen's  Hotel,  Manchester,  August  17. — It  rained  on 
Monday,  so  we  did  not  visit  Kenilworth.  We  left  Leamington  on 
Tuesday  morning,  changed  cars  at  Rugby  and  at  Burton-on-Trent, 
arriving  in  Nottingham  about  noon.  We  lunched  at  the  George 
IV.  Hotel,  then  took  a  light  carriage  with  a  pair  of  fast  trotting 
horses  for  Newstead  Abbey,  twelve  miles  distant.  I  thought  of 
the  "babes  in  the  wood,"  and  "bold  Robin  Hood,"  as  we 
passed  along  where  Sherwood  Forest  once  was  in  all  its  glory, 
and  where  we  saw  fine  remnants  of  it  still  standing.  Newstead 
Abbey  is  a  splendid  old  place,  occupying  now  six  thousand 
acres,  and  owned  by  a  Mr.  Webb,  who  keeps  it  in  fine  order. 
As  we  drove  into  the  grounds  we  saw  rabbits  on  both  sides  of 
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the  road,  nearly  as  plentiful  as  grasshoppers.    Again  I  could  not 
help  admiring  the  worldly  wisdom  and  taste  of  the  abbots  and 
monks  of  olden   time  in  choosing   the  most   fertile  and  pic- 
turesque spots  in  England  for  their  residence.     The  gardener 
took  us  around  the  grounds,  pointed  out  the  different  pieces  of 
water;    one  in  particular,  which  was  filled  with  rare  fish,  he 
called  the  Monk's  stew-pan, — pon,  he  pronounced  it ;  another 
was  called  the  Mirror, — a  quadrangle,  walled  on  all  sides,  and 
fourteen  feet  deep.    They  could  all  eat  good  fish  on  Fridays.    He 
showed  us  the  tree  Lord  Byron  planted  when  a  boy,  the  monu- 
ment he  had  built  for  his  dog,   and   many  other  interesting 
things.      The  housekeeper  took  us  through  the  rooms.     The 
rooms  where  kings  had  slept  received  the  honor  of  being  named 
after  those  kings.    There  were  the  rooms  of  Edward  III.,  Henry 
VII.,  and  Charles  II.,  and  in  the  room  once  occupied  by  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  we  were  shown  a  counterpane  worked  in  dia- 
monds with  floss  silk  and  crewel  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
put  together  with  green  silk.    Colonel  Wildman,  a  college  chum 
of  Lord  Byron,  bought  Newstead  Abbey,  and  lived  there  after 
the  death  of  Lord  Byron.    He  was  equerry  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 
The  rooms  occupied  by  Lord  Byron,  and  the  furniture  he  used, 
are  still  kept  as  he  left  them.     I  sat  in  a  chair  which  had  once 
belonged  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  which  had  six  legs, — a  good, 
stout,  comfortable  chair,  I  assure  you;  then  I  tried  a  lighter 
and  more  modem  one,  that  had  belonged  to  Queen  Charlotte, 
wife  of  George  III.,  and  looked  at  myself  in  a  Venetian  mirror 
which  had  been  used  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  which  was  about 
two  feet  square.    After  returning  to  Nottingham,  we  dined,  and 
took  the  cars  at  seven  in  the  evening,  and  arrived  at  this  hotel 
about  eleven.     **Do  not  call  us  before  eight  in  the  morning," 
was  the  last  I  heard  before  going  to  bed.     There  was  no  need, 
for  it  was  after  nine  the  next  morning  before  I  awoke. 

We  had  letters  from  home  the  next  morning,  and  received 
calls  from  friends.  I  also  received  a  letter  dated  at  Interlaken, 
June  26,  which  had  been  sent  to  Paris  and  forwarded  to 
Wiesbaden.  Our  courier's  wife  sent  it  on  to  us,  and  also  wrote 
to  her  husband  that  a  mistake  was  made  by  the  landlord  in 
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Zurich.  He  had  charged  iis  one  franc  for  a  lunch,  but  he  ought 
to  have  charged  three.  So  when  the  courier  wrote  him  for  his 
umbrella,  which  he  had  by  mistake  left  in  Zurich,  she  had  to 
pay  the  two  francs  due  to  get  the  umbrella. 

A  friend  of  ours  has  just  returned  from  Scotland,  and  the 
latter  part  of  his  trip  was  a  match  for  ours  through  the  Tyrol.  I 
told  him  I  had  to  think  a  minute  when  I  awoke  in. the  morning, 
before  I  could  decide  where  I  was.  He  said  that  was  the  case 
with  him,  and  he  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  man  who,  when 
traveling  rapidly,  forgot  the  names  of  places, — sometimes  even 
the  names  of  places  to  which  he  was  going,  so  when  he  was 
making  inquiries,  would  say,  "Please  mention  a  few  more 
places,  and  then  perhaps  I  can  tell  you,  because  I  know  it  when 
I  hear  it.*' 

We  have  been  packing  our  trunks  to  send  on  to  Liverpool  to 
be  put  on  the  steamer,  taking  only  what  will  be  necessary  for 
our  trip  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Our  friends  both  here  and  at 
Liverpool  are  exceedingly  obliging,  and  every  arrangement 
needful  has  at  length  been  made.  I  have  finished  writing  all 
my  business  letters,  while  the  others  have  gone  with  a  friend  for 
a  drive  around  Manchester.  It  has  been  fine  weather  for  Man- 
chester since  we  have  been  here,  although  the  sun  when  it  does 
come  out  looks  very  much  as  if  you  were  looking  at  it  through 
smoked  glass,  and  the  light  that  falls  on  everything  is  of  the 
same  subdued  cast.  I  no  longer  wonder  at  English  gentlemen 
wearing  white  veils  on  their  hats,  and  blue  spectacles  when  on 
the  continent,  unaccustomed  as  they  are  to  a  bright  sunlight. 

Yesterday  we  dined  with  our  friends,  and  a  very  pleasant 
affair  it  was,  I  assure  you.  They  had  invited  two  ladies  and 
three  gentlemen  to  meet  us.  Our  hostess's  father  was  there  also, 
and  I  had  a  very  pleasant  conversation  with  him.  He  is  a 
Scotchman,  knew  Christopher  North,  Walter  Scott,  and  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  and  related  many  anecdotes  about  all  of  them. 
We  spoke  of  Burns,  and  I  recited  some  of  his  poetry  and  he 
helped  me,  and  we  laughed  merrily.  He  thanked  us  for  the  at- 
tentions we  paid  his  wife  and  daughter  on  the  continent,  and  said 
they  could  not  get  over  talking  of  our  kindness,  and  how  sorry 
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they  were  when  we  left  them.     He  gave  us  much  information 
about  many  things  we  could  see  in  Scotland,  and  about  our  route. 
I  must  stop  now,  for  we  leave  this  morning  for  Edinburgh, 
stopping  over  a  train  to  see  Melrose  Abbey  and  Abbotsford. 

Palace  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  August  19. — We  left  Manchester 
at  half- past  ejght  in  the  morning,  and  first  passed  Bolton,  a 
manufacturing  town  of  Saxon  origin.  I  wish  I  had  a  picture  of 
the  •*  Bolton  Priory,  in  the  Olden  Time."  There  are  thirty-six 
coal-mines  in  this  vicinity, — much  of  it  cannel  coal.  Prince 
Rupert  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  stormed  the  Parliamentary  forces 
here,  and  the  earl  lost  his  head  afterwards  to  pay  for  it. 

Preston  came  next,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ribble,  which 
empties  into  the  Irish  Sea.  Besides  being  a  port,  there  are  large 
cotton-mills,  and  the  guilds  hold  a  jubilee  every  twenty  years 
at  the  cost  of  the  town. 

Lancaster,  on  the  river  Lune,  looked  larger  to  me  than  the 
first  time  I  saw  it.  Cotton  and  hardware  manufactures  are  its 
principal  exports.  We  had  a  fine  view  of  Kendal  as  we  passed 
on  to  Penrith,  an  old  market  town  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence 
near  the  southern  boundary  of  Cumberland. 

Eight  miles  farther  brought  us  to  Carlisle,  where  we  changed 
cars ;  and  the  first  I  knew  after  losing  sight  of  Carlisle  was  that 
we  had  arrived  at  Gretna  Junction, — I  suppose  Gretna  Green 
must  be  in  the  neighborhood.  We  now  entered  Scotland,  and 
proceeded  on  the  Waverley  route,  passing  Hawick  on  our  way  to 
Melrose. 

We  went  to  the  Royal  George  inn,  ordered  dinner,  and  then 
got  a  carriage  to  go  to  Abbotsford.  While  waiting  for  dinner 
we  visited  Melrose  Abbey.  It  must  have  been  surpassingly 
beautiful  in  its  prime.  What  a  pity  it  was  ever  marred,  and  then 
suffered  to  go  to  ruin  !  All  the  inhabitants  of  Melrose — the 
population  is  only  fifteen  hundred — ^would  have  had  sufficient 
accommodation  for  worship  in  it.  After  dinner  we  drove  to 
Abbotsford ;  and  if  we  had  had  horses  that  could  have  moved 
forward,  instead  of  lifting  their  feet  and  putting  them  down 
every  inch,  we  would  have  had  time  to  have  visited  both  Abbots- 
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ford  and  Dryburgh  Abbey,  to  have  seen  the  tomb  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Those  we  had  reminded  me  of  the  span  we  drove  from 
Edinburgh  to  Dalkeith  House  and  Hawthornden.  If  there  were 
any  horse-boats  in  Scotland  I  should  recommend  them  t  >  get 
both  span.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  visit  at  Abbotsford,  and  I 
noticed  a  pistol  that  once  belonged  to  the  Tyrolese  patriot, 
Andrew  Hofer.  There  were  many  visitors  when  we  were  there. 
I  wonder  how  many  pilgrims  come  annually  to  see  this  place. 

The  cars  stopped  at  several  places  before  reaching  Edinlurg'-. 
I  think  there  must  have  been  an  excursion,  from  the  numbers  we 
saw  at  one  station.  All  the  first-class  cars  were  full  except  ours, 
and  as  it  was  Saturday  night  there  was  not  room  enough  for  the 
second-class  passengers.  Seeing  some  about  to  enter  our  com- 
partment, the  conductor  hesitated,  as  if  doubtful  whether  we 
would  make  objections.  But  as  we  evidently  looked  good- 
natured,  two  men  and  two  women  came  in.  They  were  neat, 
tidy-looking  people ;  one  man  had  a  bundle  tied  up  in  his  pocket- 
handkerchief.  They  cast  shy  looks  at  us,  as  though  they  did  not 
feel  any  too  much  at  ease ;  so  I  began  to  talk  to  the^  elderly 
woman  who  sat  opposite  me,  and  after  a  while  the  young  man 
with  the  bundle  took  part  in  the  conversation.  They  used  what 
I  thought  a  broad  Scotch  dialect,  and  now  and  then  I  had  to  ask 
them  to  explain.  Passing  some  large  turnip-fields,  which  looked 
somewhat  different  from  ours,  I  asked  what  was  growing  in  those 
fields  j  he  replied,  **  Turnips,  but  we  call  'em  neeps."  They  told 
me  something  of  every  place  we  passed ;  and  talked  of  Burns, 
and  Sir  Walter,  and  other  Scotch  writers.  And  then  some 
musicians  came  in  the  cars  at  a  small  station,  and  the  bag- 
pipes succeeded  the  conversation.  We  did  not  arrive  at  Edin- 
burgh as  early  as  we  expected.  On  looking  at  my  watch  I  found 
it  was  a  quarter-past  eleven. 

Yesterday  we  started  to  go  to  the  service  at  Rosslyn  chapel ; 
and  although  this  time  we  had  a  good  span  of  horses,  we  arrived 
too  late  for  the  service,  which  began  an  hour  earlier  than  we 
supposed.  Had  it  not  been  that  General  Sherman  and  our  con- 
sul were  late  as  well  as  ourselves,  I  think  we  might  possibly  have 
found  it  more  difficult  to  get  in  than  we  did,  after  service.   While 
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waiting  until  service  was  over, — for  those  who  are  not  punctual  at 
this  chapel  have  to  wait  outside, — we  walked  around  the  grounds 
and  towards  the  castle.  We  saw  some  people  on  the  bridge  asking 
to  be  admitted  to  the  castle,  and  who  were  told  no  visitors  were 
allowed  on  Sundays.  Returning  to  the  chapel,  we  were  told  to 
wait  until  the  congregation  had  left,  and  then  we  could  be  ad- 
mitted. The  same  story  was  repeated  that  I  heard  on  the  first 
visit,  and  I  enjoyed  it  perhaps  even  more.  The  weather  has 
been  fine  since  we  entered  Scotland,  and  our  ride,  both  going 
and  returning  to  the  city,  was  delightful.  The  scenery  around 
Edinburgh  is  fine  and  picturesque ;  and  there  is  more  than  one 
place  to  remind  you  of  the  lines, 

"  Still  on  the  spot  Lord  Marmion  stayed, 
For  feirer  scene  he  ne'er  surveyed." 

This  is  a  new  hotel,  with  all  the  modern  improvements  of  hot 
and  cold  water,  and  gas.  Some  friends  recommended  us  to  come 
here,  and  we  have  found  it  all  they  said  it  was.  After  writing 
awhile  before  breakfast,  and  again  afterwards,  we  went  to  Holy- 
rood  Palace  and  Abbey.  There  was  a  crowd  of  visitors,  and 
with  them  we  went  from  room  to  room, — from  picture-gallery 
to  Lord  Darnley's  rooms,  to  the  tapestry  room,  to  Queen  Mary's 
apartments,  her  private  supping-room  which  was  quite  small,  her 
dressing-room,  bedroom,  bed,  audience-chamber,  bed  of  Charles 
I.,  the  place  where  Rizzio  was  murdered,  and  the  stairs  by  which 
the  conspirators  entered.  We  went  through  the  abbey,  examined 
the  ruins,  and  were  shown  Queen  Mary's  bath-house,  where,  when 
making  some  repairs,  they  told  us  the  workmen  found  sticking 
in  the  roof  a  richly  inlaid  dagger  of  ancient  form.  On  leaving 
the  abbey  we  drove  around  Arthur's  Seat,  on  a  road  called  the 
Queen's  Drive,  and  admired  the  views  of  Edinburgh  and  the 
country. 

We  see  plenty  of  soldiers  in  Highland  dresses,  and  marching 
to  the  music  of  bagpipes.  We  intend  to  leave  to-morrow 
morning  early,  so  as  to  reach  the  steamer  which  leaves  Greenock 
for  Belfast  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  papers  have 
lately  been  filled  with  accounts  of  riots  in  Belfast,  but  it  seems 
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to  me  they  have  had  a  pretty  long  battle  already,  and  we 
trust  it  will  be  over  before  we  reach  there.  So  much  has  been 
said  of  stormy  passages  going  to  Ireland  that  I  do  not  much  fancy 
the  sail.  Still,  to  be  so  near  Ireland  and  not  visit  it  cannot 
be  thought  of;  besides,  I  am  growing  bolder  since  I  crossed  the 
Straits  of  Dover  and  sailed  from  Antwerp  to  London. 

Shelburne  Hotel,  Dublin,  August  21, — ^Imust  send  you  one 
word  of  greeting  from  "ould  Ireland,"  to  mail  by  the  steamer 
which  leaves  Liverpool  to-day,  and  takes  the  mail  from  Queens- 
town  to-morrow.  And  this  will  be  the  last  of  the  numerous  ones 
from  me  during  my  absence.  It  will  seem  strange  to  stop 
short  all  at  once,  and  think  that  instead  of  letters  we  shall  our- 
selves land  in  New  York. 

We  had  fine  weather  in  Scotland,  and  thus  far  here.  We  left 
Edinburgh  yesterday  morning  at  seven,  in  the  cars  for  Callander. 
We  passed  Bannockburn,  Stirling,  and  Dumblane,  and  arrived 
at  Callander  in  time  to  meet  the  public  stages  or  wagons  which 
convey  passengers  to  Loch  Katrine.  There,  in  front  of  the 
Dreadnought  Hotel,  MacGregor,  the  landlord,  was  giving  direc- 
tions in  Gaelic  to  the  drivers,  while  the  tourists  were  scrambling 
to  secure  good  seats  on  the  open  stages  or  wagons  that  were  to 
take  us  to  Lock  Katrine.  There  were  three  stages  and  about 
forty  people,  and  there  was  about  as  much  noise  in  getting 
their  seats  as  the  rooks  made  at  Leamington  when  returning  at 
night  to  their  homes  in  the  tall  trees.  The  sun  was  shining, 
and  consequently  the  gentlemen  wore  -veils, — that  is,  the  Eng- 
lishmen did  y  guide-books  were  in  requisition,  and  Scott's  *'Lady 
of  the  Lake,"  and  every  one  was  occupied  in  reading  and 
pointing  out  the  places  as  we  passed  them.  The  Teith  was  not 
*' flooded,"  and  the  "Brigg  of  Turk"  was  crossed  by  hunters 
after  Sir  Walter's  descriptions ;  then  came  the  entrance  to  the 
Trossachs,  and  at  the  Trossach  Hotel  there  were  passengers  wait- 
ing to  go  on  with  us,  and  then  there  was  another  fluttering  and 
moving,  filling  up  seats  that  were  vacant.  From  this  hotel  to 
Loch  Katrine  is  about  a  mile.  Scott  says,  "Until  the  present 
road  was  made  through  the  romantic  pass  which  I  have  presump- 
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tuously  attempted  to  describe,  there  was  no  mode  of  issuing  out 
of  the  defile  excepting  by  a  sort  of  ladder  composed  of  the 
branches  and  roots  of  trees.  * '  The  guide-book  sa)rs,  **  Now  there 
is  a  good  road,  varied  only  here  and  there  with  a  few  breakneck 
passages."  I  looked  in  vain  for  what  I  would  call  a  "  breakneck 
passage." 

At  the  pier  on  the  Loch  Katrine  the  boat  was  ready,  and  so 
without  walking  along  the  silver  strand  to  pick  up  pebbles,  the 
throng  of  tourists  was  so  great  that  we  thought  it  most  prudent  to 
go  on  board,  or  we  might  not  be  able  to  find  a  seat.  As  the 
boat  moved  off  all  were  on  the  watch  for  Ellen's  Isle,  and 
nothing  was  heard  but,  '*  Where's  Ellen's  Isle?"  "Thereon 
your  left."  "Whatl  is  that  Ellen's  Isle?"  "Why,  it  looks 
like  a  part  of  the  mainland."  "  Wait  a  few  moments,  you  will 
then  see  it  is  an  island."  Ben  Venue  looked  grander  than  the 
first  time  I  saw  it.  We  enjoyed  the  sail  on  the  lake  very  much, 
and  met  some  acquaintances.  We  landed  at  Stronachlachar, 
where  there  was  another  rush  for  carriages  to  take  us  five  miles 
across  Glen  Arklet  to  Inversnaid,  on  Loch  Lomond. 

The  sail  down  to  Loch  Lomond  was  delightful.  The  boat 
stopped  first  at  Tarbet,  where  some  passengers  went  on  shore,  on 
their  way  to  visit  Loch  Long : 

"  Far  lone  among  the  Highland  hills, 
'Midst  nature's  wildest  grandeur, 
By  rocky  dens  and  woody  glens 
With  weary  steps  to  wander." 

Passing  "  Rob  Roy's  prison,"  we  soon  came  to  Rowardennan, 
where  a  few  left  the  boat  to  ascend  Ben  Lomond,  about  six 
miles  distant;  it  looks  rough  enough  to  pardon  the  poet  for 
saying,— 

*'  Oh !  stop  awhile— oft  taste  the  cordial  drop, 
And  rest,  oh  1  rest — ^long,  long  upon  the  top." 

Then  we  passed  Luss,  near  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
Benuchara,  and  the  valley  of  Glen  Fruin,  in  which  the  celebrated 
battle  of  the  MacGregors  and  Colquhouns  was  fought  which 
nearly  exterminated  both  parties.     Then  we  saw  the  island  Inch 
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Cailliach  (Island  of  Women),  the  burial-ground  of  the  Mac- 
Gregors,  the  ruins  of  Lennox  Castle,  the  island  Inch  Murrin,  the 
deer-park  of  the  duke  of  Montrose.  This  part  of  the  lake  has  many 
islands.  At  Balloch  we  took  the  cars  for  Glasgow ;  passed  Tillie- 
chewan  Castle,  the  residence  of  James  Campbell,  Esq. ;  then 
Renton,  where  the  novelist  Smollett  was  born ;  then  Dumbar- 
ton,  where  old  Dumbarton  Castle  stands,  on  a  rock  five  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  high,  as  sentinel  of  the  Clyde,  and  soon  reached 
Glasgow,  where  we  changed  cars  for  Greenock,  and  had  time  to 
dine  at  the  Tontine  before  taking  the  steamer  Raccoon,  at  nine 
in  the  evening,  for  Belfast.  The  moon  was  shining  beautifully 
when  we  went  on  board,  and  our  passage  across  to  Belfast  was 
quiet  and  agreeable. 

We  had  heard  in  Scotland  that  there  was  a  riot  in  Belfast,  so 
when  the  boat  arrived  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  in- 
quired of  some  who  came  on  board,  and  learned  that  it  was  not 
yet  over.  I  felt  disappointed,  for  somehow  I  had  always  asso- 
ciated "the  emerald  isle"  with  beauty,  poetry,  warm-hearted- 
ness, generosity,  and  St.  Patrick,  after  whom  it  came  to  be 
called  '*  the  isle  of  saints."  When  there  were  no  better  schools 
than  those  in  its  convents,  and  while  the  west  of  Europe  was 
given  up  a  prey  to  pillage  and  suffering,  this  island,  defended  by 
the  sea,  offered  a  sure  asylum  to  the  friends  of  science.  Strangers 
were  then  received  by  the  Irish  with  eager  and  gratuitous  hospi- 
tality, and  were  provided  with  all  the  means  of  instruction. 
Then,  too,  St.  Columban,  St.  Gall,  and  St.  Kilian  left  their 
homes  to  go  and  preach  Christianity  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Swit- 
zerland, one  of  whose  cantons  still  bears  the  name  of  St.  Gall. 
No  country  more  ancient  than  Ireland, — for  Magog,  the  son  of 
Japhet,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Milesian  colonists,  who  settled 
the  island.  And,  after  all  such  antecedents,  to  have  riots  in 
this  nineteenth  century !  Well,  we  had  to  give  up  all  thoughts 
of  a  trip  to  the  Giants'  Causeway,  because  we  would  be  obliged 
to  return  to  Belfast  in  the  evening,  and  it  might  not  be  so  quiet  at 
night  as  it  was  early  in  the  morning.  We  concluded,  there- 
fore, to  take  a  carriage,  go  immediately  to  the  station,  and  take 
the  cars  for  Dublin.     There  were  small  groups  of  men   here 
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and  there  on  the  wharf,  talking  in  low  tones  and  apparently 
very  earnestly.  As  we  drove  off  we  heard  them  say,  I  suppose 
from  seeing  our  trunks,  **  They  are  from  New  York,  let  them 

go- 

We  had  to  wait  at  the  station  until  seven  o'clock  before  the 

cars  left.     What  we  saw  of  Belfast  on  going  to  the  station,  and 

leaving  it  in  the  cars,  looked  very  clean,  the  buildings  good, 

and  everything  had  the  appearance  of  a  thrifty  business  place. 

The  country  around  Belfast  was  very  fine,  and  at  Lisburn  the 

grass  seemed  covered  for  miles  with  linen,  bleaching.     In  an 

acco  mt  of  the  growth  of  flax  in  Ireland,  nearly  twenty  years 

ago,  it  was  stated  that  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 

acres  were  sowed  with  flax,  affording  employment  for  a  year  to 

fifty-six  thousand  persons,  and  whose  wages  would  amount  to 

five  million  dollars.     It  is  said  that  one  manufactory  of  linen  in 

Belfast  employs  twenty-five  thousand  men.     I  wish  they  had 

deferred  the  riot,  that  we   might  have  seen  them  making  the 

beautiful  damask  linen. 

We  passed  Dundalk,  where  Edward  Bruce  was  crowned  king 
of  Ireland ;  Drogheda,  noted  for  its  viaduct,  ninety-five  feet 
high,  which  crosses  the  river  Boyne.  It  seemed  that  nothing 
could  be  more  grand  or  massive.  The  view  of  the  sea  was  ex- 
ceedingly fine  in  many  places  on  our  journey.  Then  we  came 
to  Balbriggan,  famous  for  its  stocking  manufactures.  At  every 
considerable  place  we  came  to  there  were  soldiers  or  troops  on 
their  way  to  Belfast.  We  arrived  at  this  hotel  at  noon,  and 
after  lunch  took  a  walk,  and  bought  books,  and  some  trinkets 
made  of  bog-oak. 

We  leave  Dublin  to-morrow  afternoon  for  the  Lakes  of  Kil- 
larney,  intending  to  reach  Queenstown  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
to  be  ready  for  the  steamer  on  Sunday.  Never  have  p)ersons 
been  more  favored  than  we  while  abroad.  Many  whom  we  have 
known  have  been  detained  in  places  on  account  of  sickness,  and 
some  have  had  to  stay  more  than  a  month.  With  thankful  hearts 
we  will  soon  embark  for  home,  which  we  trust  to  reach  safely, 
and  to  find  all  in  good  health.  We  expect  letters  from  home 
to  come  with  the  captain  of  the  steamer. 
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Thursday^  August  22. — The  Shelburne  Hotel  is  very  pleasantly 
situated  on  St.  Stephen's  Green,  which  covers  twenty  acres,  and 
is  handsomely  laid  out  in  grass-plots,  trees,  and  shrubbery,  and 
surrounded  with  fine  buildings.  I  stood  looking  out  of  the 
window,  when  the  maid  entered  and  asked  if  I  wished  for 
some  holy  water  from  St.  Patrick's  well.  Certainly  I  did.  She 
informed  me  that  attempts  had  been  made'  repeatedly  to  fill  up 
the  well,  but  its  flow  of  water  could  never  be  stopped.  St. 
Patrick  baptized  his  first  converts  in  Ireland  with  water  from 
this  well.  I  took  the  bottle  of  water,  and  paid  her  for  it, 
although  she  said  she  did  not  bring  it  to  me  with  the  intention 
of  selling  it. 

It  was  necessary  to  go  to  the  bank,  and  as  I  could  not  visit 
Ireland  without  a  ride  in  a  jaunting-car  the  courier  ordered 
one,  and  went  with  me  to  the  Bank  of  Munster,  and  then  to 
Trinity  College,  whose  large  park  and  squares  occupy  more  than 
forty  acres.  I  alighted,  and,  after  picking  some  daisies,  rode 
on  to  see  as  much  of  the  city  as  I  could.  Sackville  Street  is  a 
very  handsome  street ;  the  squares  are  numerous  and  well  kept ; 
the  banks  of  the  Liffey,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  are  all  faced  with 
granite  walls  and  parapets,  and  the  public  buildings  massive. 
Dublin  bay  is  very,  very  beautiful.  I  stopped  to  get  some  daily 
papers,  and  looked  over  a  pile,  which  seemed  mostly  abstracts 
from  the  London  papers,— nothing  decidedly  Irish ;  I  felt  dis- 
appointed, but  perhaps  if  I  had  had  more  time  I  might  have 
found  some. 

Leaving  Dublin,  we  crossed  the  LifTey,  the  country  looking 
beautifully,  passed  Kildare,  the  "city  renowned  for  saints," 
and  its  ruined  cathedral,  of  which  nothing  is  left  but  the  chapel 
of  St.  Bridget,  called  the  Fire  House,  because  the  nuns  kept  a 
fire  there  day  and  night  for  a  thousand  years  for  the  "  benefit 
of  poor  strangers;"  then  we  came  to  Portarlington,  which  was 
forfeited  to  William  III.,  who  gave  it  to  General  Rouvigny,  and 
created  him  Earl  of  Galway,  and  then  Flemish  and  French 
Protestants  flocked  thither.  \.*e  then  entered  Tipperary  county, 
and  soon  sighted  Templemore,  a  neat,  well-built  town,  believed 
to  have  been  settled  under  the  knights  templar.  I  long  to  explore 
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the  ruins  of  Loughmoe  Castle,  which,  as  it  now  stands,  consists 
of  a  plain 'castellated  front,  with  strong  square  towers  at  each 
end.  The  tower  to  the  right  is  supposed  to  be  of  great  antiquity, 
and  the  other  portions  were  added  about  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. On  the  opposite  side  we  saw  the  church  and  chapel,  but 
I  had  eyes  only  for  the  castle,  parts  of  whose  walls  were  covered 
with  most  luxuriant  ivy.  The  next  place  was  Thurles,  a  market 
town  now,  once  had  a  monastery,  and  a  castle  with  knights 
templar.  At  Mallow  we  changed  cars.  The  potato-fields  began 
to  look  brown  before  we  got  far  from  Dublin, — they  were  almost 
black  now:  potatoes  will  be  scarce  this  year.  After  we  had 
passed  Lombardstown  the  scenery  was  not  interesting,  and  before 
we  reached  Killamey  it  began  to  grow  dark.  On  arriving  at 
Ki Harney  we  were  told  that  the  hotels  were  full,  and  having 
heard  that  the  town  was  not  the  neatest  in  the  world,  we  took  a 
carriage,  and  rode  on  two  miles  farther  to  Muckross  inn,  within 
a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  ruined  abbey  of  Muckross,  where  we 
found  comfortable  quarters  for  the  night. 

Rose  early  and  looked  out  upon  Muckross  lake,  which  is 
beautiful.  There  are  three  of  these  lakes  of  Killamey,  all  con- 
nected ;  the  lowest  and  largest  is  Lough  Leane,  and  is  nearest 
the  town  of  Killarney ;  the  middle  lake  is  Muckross,  and  then 
comes  what  is  called  the  Long  Range,  something  like  a  creek, 
leading  to  the  upper  lake.  We  hired  a  boat,  and  sent  the  boat- 
men off  early  with  our  lunch  to  the  upper  lake,  while  we  went 
to  see  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Muckross,  intending  afterwards 
to  ride  up  in  an  open  carriage  along  the  shore.  All  the  land 
on  this  side  of  the  lakes  belongs  to  Captain  Herbert,  member 
of  parliament,  and  he  kindly  allows  visitors  the  privilege  of 
entering  his  grounds  and  visiting  all  the  places  of  interest  in 
them.  We  entered  by  a  neat  lodge-gate,  and  after  a  few  minutes' 
walk  saw  the  ruin  standing  on  a  knoll  overlooking  the  lake.  I 
noticed  many  yew-trees  in  the  grove  around  it.  This  abbey  was 
founded  in  1440,  and  repaired  in  1602.  A  part  of  the  abbey, 
the  church  and  cloisters,  are  still  standing.  In  the  church  are 
many  tombs,  bearing  some  of  the  most  famous  names  of  Ireland. 
After  walking  through  and  around  it,  and  admiring  its  beautiful 
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situation  on  the  lake,  we  returned  to  the  gate,  where  we  were 
met  by  people  with  trinkets  to  sell,  made  of  bog- oak.  We  had 
seen  many  acres  of  bog  on  our  way  from  Dublin,  where  folks 
were  cutting  peat.  The  bog-oak  is  found  imbedded  in  these 
bogs,  is  black,  very  hard,  and  carved  into  ear-rings,  brooches,  etc. 
Our  driver  told  us  that  he  had  lately  seen  a  piece  seven  or  eight 
feet  long,  and  nearly  a  foot  thick.  There  is  also  a  red  bog, 
which  is  more  extensive  than  the  black,  covering  as  much  as  a 
million  and  a  half  acres.  It  is  said  that  the  land  reclaimed  from 
these  bogs  is  very  fertile.  The  woman  who  opened  the  gate  for 
us  informed  me  that  most  of  her  children  were  in  America, 
because  they  could  make  a  better  living  there  than  at  home. 

Getting  into  the  carriage,  we  drove  out  in  sight  of  Muckross 
Abbey  mansion,  where  Mr.  Herbert  lives.  It  looked  quite  new, 
though  built  in  the  Elizabethan  style.  Our  driver  was  a  young 
man  and  not  very  talkative.  I  asked  him  for  some  old  stories 
of  this  part  of  the  country.  He  said  that  he  did  not  know  any.  I 
advised  him  to  visit  all  his  old  neighbors  and  get  a  supply,  because 
it  would  add  so  much  to  the  pleasure  of  travelers,  and  everybody 
would  want  him  to  drive.  We  saw  some  gamekeepers  with  dogs, 
who  had  been  driving  the  deer  back  into  the  woods  which  cover 
the  hills  and  mountains  that  border  these  lakes.  I  bought  a  small 
goblet  made  of  the  red  deer's  horn, — ^they  say  the  red  deer  are 
becoming  more  and  more  rare.  The  mountains  along  the  Scot- 
tish lakes  are  destitute  of  trees,  being  covered  only  with  heather, 
which  must  look  beautiful  when  in  bloom;  while  here  there 
are  beautiful  trees, — the  birch,  oak,  yew,  holly,  arbutus, — and  a 
great  variety  of  flowering  shrubs.  I  had  the  driver  stop  for  me 
to  gather  some  flowers,  one  of  which,  called  the  London  pride, 
was  gorgedus.  The  ride  was  a  delightful  one  all  the  way  to  the 
upper  lake,  where  we  stopped,  sent  back  the  carriage,  took  a 
boat,  crossed  the  lake,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  landed 
in  the  domains  of  Lord  Kenmare,  where  stood  a  small  building, 
belonging  to  his  lordship,  looking  very  picturesque  among  the 
trees,  flowers,  and  shrubs.  By  the  side  of  the  house  fuchsias 
were  growing,  whose  tops  I  could  not  reach.  While  admiring 
them  a  woman  came  out  and  asked  us  if  we  would  like  to  walk 
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into  the  house.  We  did  so,  and  were  shown  some  curiosities 
in  the  way  of  old-fashioned  knives,  forks,  and  plates,  that  were 
used  when  the  owner  dined  or  lunched  here.  The  dining-room 
was  the  principal  one,  from  whose  windows  there  were  charming 
views, — one  in  particular  was  a  very  pretty  waterfall.  We  did 
not  stay  long,  as  there  were  evident  preparations  for  company, 
but  walked  down  near  the  shore,  and  seated  ourselves  on  some 
rocks  to  wait  for  our  boat  and  lunch,  as  we  were  beginning  to 
feel  hungry.  There  was  just  the  least  sprinkling  of  rain  while 
waiting,  and  we  feared  we  should  lose  the  landlord's  promise 
in  the  morning  of  Queen's  weather,"  as  they  sometimes  call 
sunshiny  days  in  the  British  Isles. 

At  length  our  boat  came  in  sight,  and  after  lunch  the  sun 
came  out ;  we  entered  the  boat  and  rowed  off  gayly.  One  of 
the  boatmen  was  a  man  perhaps  of  thirty,  the  other  a  vigorous 
youth  of  eighteen.  The  elder  told  us  the  names  of  the  islands 
as  we  passed  them ;  but  as  there  were  twelve,  I  remembered  only 
two, — the  Eagle  and  the  Arbutus,  both  appropriate  names, — the 
Arbutus  being  completely  covered  with  the  tree  or  shrub  whose 
name  it  bears,  and  which,  for  its  luxuriance  and  abundance  on 
all  these  lakes,  is  called  the  '^myrtle  of  Killarney." 

We  passed  several  boats  going  up  the  lakes.  One,  with  liveried 
oarsmen,  we  were  told  was  the  ex-emperor  Napoleon's,  and  in  all 
probability  it  was  he  who  was  expected  at  Lord  Kenmare's  box 
at  the  upper  lake. 

We  rowed  down  the  Long  Range,  and  just  before  leaving  it  I 
noticed  that  the  boat  was  being  steered  for  the  land.  The  eldest 
boatman  said  he  was  only  going  to  stop  a  minute  for  the  boy 
to  speak  to  a  friend.  When  the  boat  stopped,  he  called  out, 
"Pat,  are  ye  there?  When  did  ye  come  from  France?  Have 
yees  heard  from  the  pope?  Did  yees  see  any  Fenians  ?"  We 
began  to  laugh.  His  friend  was  the  echo  from  the  neighboring 
rocks,  one  of  which  was  over  a  thousand  feet  high. 

Soon  after  we  came  to  the  "meeting  of  the  waters,"  where 
the  Long  Range  plays  around  Dinish  Island,  and  then  empties 
into  Lake  Muckross,  and  where  we  passed  under  the  arches  of 
the  "old  weir  bridge,"  through  which  the  water  rushes  with 
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great  force,  the  boatman  doing  nothing  but  guiding  the  boat. 
At  Glena  Bay  we  landed  for  a  stroll  around  the  grounds  of  Lady 
Kenmare's  cottage,  a  lovely  place,  and  when  we  returned  to  the 
boat  we  rowed  along  to  Lough  Leane,  which  is  five  nailes  long 
and  three  broad.  There  are  thirty  islands  in  this  lake,  one  of 
which  is  Innisfallen,  where  once  was  an  abbey,  whose  ruins 
extend  over  the  island.  The  abbey  was  founded  in  the  year 
600  by  St.  Finian.     Moore  wrote : 

"  Sweet  Innis&llen,  long  shall  dwell 

In  memory's  dream  that  sunny  smile, 
Which  o'er  thee  on  that  evening  fell, 
When  first  1  saw  thy  iairy  isle." 

This  reminded  me  of  a  song,  and  I  asked  the  boatman  for  one 
— a  real  Irish  one.  After  a  little  urging,  he  sang  a  song  in 
Irish,  and  when  he  had  ended,  said,  "The  boy  knows  more 
songs  than  I  do,  and  is  a  better  singer ;  but  he  cannot  sing 
in  Irish."  "Well,  then,  sing  in  English.**  "But  maybe  you 
would  not  like  the  songs  I  sing?'*  "Why?**  "Because  I 
only  sing  patriotic  songs.'*  I  replied,  "Those  are  the  very 
songs  I  do  like.**  And  so  he  sang  with  real  spirit,  and  in  a  good 
voice : 

*'  'Tis  the  green,  oh,  the  green  t 
The  color  of  the  true ; 
We'll  raise  it  o'er  the  orange. 
And  we'll  back  it  'gainst  the  blue.*' 

It  was  getting  too  late  to  visit  Ross  Island  and  its  castle,  a 
conspicuous  object,  though  a  ruin.  This  castle  was  built  by  one 
of  the  0*Donoghues,  and  was  the  last  to  hold  out  against  the 
English  in  1652.  As  we  were  steering  for  Muckross,  I  saw  a 
singular-looking  tree,  destitute  of  leaves  and  bark,  and  almost 
white,  and  remarked  how  strangely  it  looked.  "  That's  0*Don- 
oghue*s  broom,**  said  the  boatman.  "What  does  he  do  with 
it?**  I  asked.  "  He  sweeps  the  lake  with  it  once  in  seven  years, 
and  so  now  it*s  almost  used  up,  you  see.**  "Who  was  O'Dono- 
ghue?**  "A  great  chief  who  built  Ross  Castle.  Sometimes  he 
comes  riding  over  the  lake  on  a  snow-white  horse,  and  if  any 
one  could  follow  him  they  could  find  where  he  hid  away  his 
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treasures,  and  they'd  be  very  rich."  I  had  so  much  admired 
the  shamrock  thsLt  was  growing  all  around  these  lakes,  that  I 
asked  the  boatman  to  get  me  some  roots  of  it  to  take  with  me. 
He  brought  me  some  in  the  evening,  which,  when  the  landlord 
saw,  he  said  were  not  the  real  shamrock.  So,  taking  his  lantern, 
he  went  oul  in  his  garden  and  got  some,  which  I  planted  in  some 
earth  in  my  red  deer's  horn,  hoping  I. might  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  it  grow  in  my  own  garden  in  America. 

Saturday  morning  early  we  left  Killamey  in  the  cars,  changed 
at  Mallow,  went  to  Cork,  stopped  at  the  Royal  Victoria,  took 
our  lunch,  then  hired  a  carriage  to  go  five  miles  to  see  the 
romantic  scenery  of  the  "groves,"  and  the  "magic  stone"  of 
Blarney.  Our  road  ran  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Lee,  on 
which  Cork  is  situated,  in  sight  of  many  beautiful  residences, 
the  most  conspicuous  of  which  had  the  euphonious  appellation  of 
Carrigrohan  Castle,*  and  stood  on  the  verge  of  a  steep  rock  on 
the  opposite  bank.  Before  reaching  Blarney,  a  troop  of  children 
gave  chase  to  our  carriage,  holding  out  their  hands.  The  coach- 
man told  us  not  to  give  them  anything,  because  they  were 
neither  poor  nor  suffering,  and  had  been  strictly  fo/bidden  to 
beg.  We  believed  him,  for  they  were  a  healthy,  merry-looking 
set,  who  seemed  to  be  doing  it  only  for  fun. 

The  grounds  around  the  castle  must  have  been  beautiful  In 
their  day,  and  probably  will  be  again,  for  the  coachman  said 
that  the  gentleman  who  had  married  the  heiress  of  Blarney  was 
rich,  and  was  getting  ready  to  build  near  the  castle.  The  ruin 
then  will  form  a  very  picturesque  object  in  the  landscape,  where 
there  will  be  again  grottoes,  alcoves,  bridges,  rustic  ornaments, 
and  statues,  as  when  Milliken  wrote  the  "Groves  of  Blarney:" 

"  The  heathen  gods, 
And  nymphs  so  fair. 
Bold  Neptune,  Plutarch, 
And  Nicodemus, 

All  standing  naked  .  . 

In  the  open  air." 

The  castle  was  built  by  a  count,  or  countess,  of  Desmond,  and 
consists  now  of  a  massive  donjon  tower  one  hundred  and  twenty 
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feet  high,  and  another  and  Jower  portion  substantial  enough  to 
have  been  impregnable  before  the  use  of  gunpowder.  After  explor- 
ing the  place  and  kissing  the  Blarney  Stone,  in  which  I  have 
great  faith,  and  wishing  that  some  polemics  and  editors  were 
obliged  to  perform  this  ceremony,  I  stopped  to  talk  to  the  youth 
who  brought  iis  the  keys  of  the  castle.  He  said  he  liked  the 
Americans,  but  he  thought  they  might  send  ammunition  to 
their  Irish  friends.  They  did  not  want  any  men, — if  they  only 
had  the  powder  and  shot,  they  could  easily  whip  the  English 
and  have  Ireland  all  to  themselves.  There  is  no  knowing  what 
they  might  do  if  all  were  animated  with  his  spirit.  It  would  be 
spirit  against  pluck.  I  left  him  to  walk  in  the  grounds  to 
get  some  flowers,  where  I  met  an  old  woman,  and  had  a  less 
martial  conversation.  Blarney  Lake  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  not  far  from  the  castle,  and  is  said  to  contain  much 
treasure,  beside  all  the  plate  which  the  earl  of  Clancarty  threw 
into  it  during  the  Revolution. 

We  had  a  pleasant  ride  back  to  Cork,  which  seems  quite  a  nice 
city.  William  Penn  became  a  Quaker  here,  and  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  about  his  going  out  to  kissing  the  Blarney  Stone. 
After  dinner  we  took  the  cars  for  Queenstown,  eleven  miles  dis- 
tant. No  scenery  could  be  more  beautiful  or  varied  than  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  below  Cork.  There  were  groves  of  fine 
trees,  green  fields,  villas,  castles,  or  ruins  of  castles,  and  three 
or  four  villages. 

We  stopped  at  the  Queen's  Hotel,  and  went  out  for  a  walk, 
admiring  the  view  of  the  harbor,  which  is  a  basin  ten  miles 
square,  shut  in  by  hills,  and  is  formed  by  the  estuary  of  the  Lee. 
I  think  I  mentioned  that  this  town  used  to  be  called  the  Cove 
of  Cork.  In  1 849  Queen  Victoria  visited  Ireland,  and  sailed 
into  this  harbor,  and  when  her  vessel  lay  alongside  the  landing- 
place  she  received  addresses  from  various  officers  and  prominent 
gentlemen  from  Cork,  "after  which,'*  she  says  in  her  journal, 
"  to  give  the  people  the  satisfaction  of  calling  the  place  Queens- 
town,  in  honor  of  its  being  the  first  spot  on  which  I  set  foot 
upon  Irish  ground,  I  stepped  on  shore  amid  the  roar  of  cannon 
and  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of  the  people." 
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Sunday^  August  25. — ^Arose  early.  The  first  thought  was,  to- 
day we  start  for  home.  I  could  hardly  realize  it.  After  break- 
fast saw  the  steam-tug  at  the  landing  in  front  of  the  hotel,  ready 
to  take  passengers  and  the  mail  to  tbe  vessel,  which  stops  at 
Roche's  Point,  four  miles  below  Queenstown.  We  went  on 
board  a  little  after  ten ;  sailed  by  Spike  Island,  with  its  convict 
depot ;  Rocky  Island,  with  its  powder  magazine ;  and  Hawl- 
bowline,  which  contains,  ordnance  stores.  Saw,  just  as  we  got  a 
full  view  of  the  steamer,  the  creek  called  Crosshaven,  into  which 
Drake  sailed,  and  where  he  was  so  completely  hidden  that  the 
Spaniards  were  puzzled  as  to  what  had  become  of  him,  and  the 
place  still  goes  by  the  name  of  "  Drake's  Pool." 

I  had  heard  that  it  was  often  very  difficult  to  get  from  the  tug 
into  the  steamer,  and  was  therefore  surprised  at  the  ease  with 
which  we  were  taken  on  board.  Our  courier  after  seeing  our 
luggage  carried  to  our  state-rooms  took  leave,  and  returned  to 
Queenstown.  As  we  sat  down  to  lunch  it  began  to  rain.  When 
the  captain  came  in  he  brought  us  letters,  and  a  telegram  from 
home  that  all  were  well.  We  found  friends  on  board,  and  hoped 
for  a  pleasant  voyage. 

Steamer  Russia,  Monday^  August  26,  1872. — Found  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  up-stairs,  even  with  hands  all  abroad.  Head  winds 
and  cross  seas,  and  a  headstrong  steamer  that  would  hold  on  its 
course  whether  or  no,  made  walking  quite  a  feat  for  lands-people. 

Conversation  now  of  Europe,  then  of  America.  Foreigners, 
who  lived  in  America,  when  talking  to  Americans,  praised  their 
own  country  the  most ;  but  when  conversing  with  foreigners, 
gave  America  due  credit. 

Tuesday  it  rained,  and  was  so  unpleasant  that  the  dining- 
room  had  more  occupants  than  usual.  More  talk  about  Amer- 
ica, and  consequently  politics  had  their  full  share ;  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  Grant  and  Greeley  being  the  most  engrossing 
theme.  Gentlemen  who  had  been  abroad  for  some  time  did 
not  know  how  they  would  vote  until  after  they  had  reached 
home. 

Wednesday, — Head  winds  still ;   but  the  sun  shone,  and  I 
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spent  most  of  the  day  on  deck.  Saw  a  ship  going  to  the  north- 
east;  and  thought  how  wonderful  it  was  to  find  the  way  across 
the  ocean.  Politics  were  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  at  the 
table.  Really,  I  do  not*  wonder  that  men  are  in  a  quandary. 
One  thing  I  do  wish, — that  our  educated  and  capable  men  would 
study  to  be  statesmen  instead  of  politicians,  and  that  we  might 
forever  be  rid  of  the  contemptible  motto,  "all  is  fair  in  politics." 

Thursday, — Rain  again  ;  waves  high ;  «ot  many  ladies  visible ; 
went  to  my  seat  at  table,  where  I  could  brace  myself  firmly 
enough  to  be  able  to  read. 

Friday, — I  had  just  finished  dressing  myself  in  the  morning 
when  I  heard  a  dash  \  sprang  and  shut  the  windows, — ^we  had 
shipped  a  sea ;  but  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  save  my  state-room 
from  being  flooded.  When  I  opened  the  door  the  water  stood 
three  or  four  inches  deep  in  the  passage-way,  the  steward  was 
scooping  it  up,  and  waiters  carrying  away  shoes  and  clothes 
to  dry.  Not  so  many  as  usual  at  breakfast.  Although  the  sun 
shone,  the  wind  continued  to  blow,  and  the  waves  ran  very 
high ;  I  returned,  therefore,  to  the  cabin,  and  spent  the  day  in 
reading. 

Saturday, — It  did  not  rain,  neither  was  it  pleasant.  It  seemed 
the  wind  would  never  tire.  In  the  night  a  noise  awoke  me.  I 
thought  the  machinery  must  be  out  of  order, — something  was 
loose.  I  got  up  and  looked  out  of  my  state-room  door.  The 
steward  had  left  a  half-dozen  tin  cans  for  carrying  water  in  the 
passage-way.  They  were  empty,  and  were  dashing  against  each 
other,  as  they  followed  the  motion  of  the  ship ;  forward,  back- 
wards, now  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other. 

Sunday, — I  arose  early  and  went  up-stairs.  No  passengers  to 
be  seen.  I  looked  out  of  the  windows ;  the  prospect  was  not 
very  pleasant,  so  took  my  seat  and  my  book.  At  breakfast  only 
two  gentlemen,  the  captain,  and  myself  were  at  our  table.  One 
of  them  asked  the  captain  if  he  saw  what  happened  on  deck 
about  one  o'clock.  "I  saw  everything  that  happened  last 
night,'*  replied  the  captain,  quietly.  One  by  one  the  gentlemen 
began  to  make  their  appearance,  looking  more  or  less  anxious, 
and  taking  more  or  less  brandy;  they  had  not  been  able  to  sleep; 
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'twas  an  awful  storm,  it  made  them  sea-sick.  The  doctor  be- 
longing to  the  steamer  read  the  morning  service,  which  was 
very  well  attended.  About  noon  the  sun  began  to  shine,  and 
the  weather  became  less  boisterous, — faces  too  grew  brighter. 
I  heard  the  captain  say  that  we  had  been  caught  in  the  tail  of  a 
cyclone.  This  was  new  to  me,  for  I  had  no  idea  that  those 
winds  ever  crossed  the  paths  of  the  steamers  on  their  way  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York.  Some  say  that  the  Gulf  Stream  is  the 
"storm  king**  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  sailors  not  only  dread 
the  fury  of  the  winds  in  this  stream,  but  the  "  ugly  sea"  which 
they  raise.  And  surely  I  never  wish  to  see  an  uglier  sea  than 
we  have  had  for  the  last  two  days,  and  last  night  in  particular, 
when  it  grew  black  in  its  fury.  I  ventured  up  on  deck  for  a 
few  minutes,  assisted  by  two  strong  gentlemen  ;  but  went  down 
soon,  for  fear  that  we  might  be  all  swept  overboard.  How 
wonderful  the  knowledge  and  power  God  has  given  to  man, 
enabling  him  to  find  his  way  over  the  trackless  waters,  and  in 
storms  like  these  !  He,  who  *'  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand  !**  This  atmosphere,  now  "softer  than  the 
softest  down,  more  impalpable  than  the  finest  gossamer,  leaving 
the  cobweb  undisturbed,  and  scarcely  stirring  the  lightest  flower 
that  feeds  on  the  dew  it  supplies,**  when  in  its  fury,  raises  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  into  ridges  of  rolling  mountains,  which 
might  "  dash  the  strongest  ships  into  pieces  like  toys.**  What 
sublime  ideas  fill  our  minds  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  and  the 
"  manner  of  man"  He  was,  whom  **  even  the  winds  and  the  sea 
obey'*! 

When  Dr.  Franklin  was  in  London  in  1770  he  was  consulted 
in  regard  to  the  Falmouth  packets,  which  were  generally  a  fort- 
night longer  in  going  to  Boston  than  common  trading  vessels 
were  in  going  from  London  to  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  This 
appeared  so  strange  to  him  that  he  inquired  of  an  American  sea- 
captain  about  it ;  who  told  him  that  the  Providence  captains  were 
acquainted  with  the  Gulf  Stream,  but  the  English  were  not,  and 
keeping  in  that  stream  were  put  back  sixty  or  seventy  miles  a  day. 
Dr.  Franklin  found  out  much  more  about  this  "river  in  the 
ocean,**  yet  for  political  reasons  his  knowledge  was  not  generally 
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known  until  1790.  It  was  doubtless  well  for  us  that  England 
was  delayed  in  sending  over  troops  during  the  Revolution, — 
their  vessels  even  going  by  the  way  of  the  West  Indies,  to  come 
with  the  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  our  coast. 

Monday, — Much  pleasanter.  Gentlemen  very  busy  in  betting 
on  the  number  of  the  pilot-boat  that  will  come  out  to  meet  us 
with  the  pilot  who  is  to  take  us  into  New  York. 

Tuesday, — Quite  pleasant.  In  the  forenoon  the  pilot-boat 
No.  14  passed  us.  In  the  afternoon  pilot-boat  No.  i  brought 
us  a  pilot.  At  dinner  there  was  a  great  commotion  at  the  tables 
on  the  side  opposite  us, — land  was  in  sight  I  Talk  not  of  Italian 
sunsets;  for  one  more  glorious  or  magnificent  was  never  seen 
than  that  which  rejoiced  our  eyes  on  that  same  evening.  I  looked 
around  on  the  deck, — the  pleasant  weather  had  brought  numbers 
from  their  state-rooms  whom  I  had  not  seen  before, — and  I 
thought  of  Roderick  Dhu's  whistle,  that 

"  Garrisoned  the  glen 
At  once  with  full  five  hundred  men." 

We  came  into  quarantine  .during  the  night,  and  no  sickness 
being  found  on  board  we  proceeded  on  our  way. 

Wednesday^  September  4. — ^Arose  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, breakfasted  at  six,  and  then  went  up  on  deck,  which  soon 
began  to  fill  with  people.  What  changes  in  costumes !  I  almost 
failed  to  recognize  fellow-passengers. 

He  must  have  been  abroad^  and  must  have  come  sailing  up 
New  York  Bay  just  such  a  fine  morning, — I  mean  the  poet  who 
wrote 

"  Columbia  I  Columbia !  To  glory  arise  I 
The  Queen  of  the  World  and  the  Child  of  the  Skies  I " 
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